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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  the  present  edition  of  Lady  Morgan's  work, 
care  h^  been  taken  to  translate  all  the  words  and 
phrases,  so  plainly  and  intelligibly,  that  p^'sons  igno- 
rant of  the  French  language  may  be  enabled  to  peruse 
with  ease  and  satisfaction  this  interesting  account  of 
France.  An  account,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other  that  has  yet  appeared,  of  eminent  persons,  and 
remarkable  places — of  the  present  state  of  manners, 
customs,  society,  amusements  and  literature  of  Paris 
— and  of  the  feelings  and  sentim^ts  of  the  French  na- 
tion generally,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  events  diat 
have  so  much  changed  the  political  aspect  of  that  coun- 
try. Nor  will  the  appendix  of  sir  T.  Charles  Morgan 
be  read  with  less  interest  for  the  solid  information  it 
affords  on  the  topics  embraced  in  it 

The  copyright  embraces  the  fratidlafions  only. 

Philadelphia,  October  IH,  1817. 

%^The  above  advertisement  was  jmnted  in  flie  first 
Philadelphia  edition  of  ^^  France ;''  but  owing  to  the 
haste  with  which  the  translations  were  made,  and  die 
work  printed,  several  errors  occurred.  Most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  it  is  believed,  are  corrected  in  this  (the  se- 
cond) edition. 

The  four  engravings  witti  which  this  edition  of 
France  is  embellished,  and  the  accompanying  des- 
criptions of  them  are  taken  from  a  work  entided^ 
"  Picturesque  Views  of  Public  Edifices  in  Paris.  By 
Mess.  Segard  and  Testard.^^ 

November  J  1817. 
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Chaque  jour  de  ma  Tie  est  uoe  feuille  dans  mon  livre. 

Thomas. 

C^m  96  riAsfl^dn,  commento,  o  giossa, 
Faccio  talor  sopra  il  brutal  gorerno, 
Lo  fo,  perch^  ciasciin  confrontar  poesa 
Con  qaei  tempi  antichissimi  il  modemo, 
Onde  felicitani  appien  possiamo 
D§i/wtunaliieooliincui  tiamo. 

Casti.     cm  ArdmaH  Panianti. 

Canto  xviii.    Strt>ph.  106. 
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DISTRICT  OP  PENNSYLVANIA,  to  wit- 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  in  the  fortf- 
second  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  D. 
1817,  Mons  Tbomas,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the 
title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  fid- 
towing,  to  wib 

FRANCE.  BY  LADY  MORGAN. 
Chaqne  jour  de  ma  vie  est  une  fenille  dans  mon  Urre.    Tbokas. 

Che  se  riAesnon,  commento,  o  glossa, 
Faccio  talor  sopra  ii  brutal  govemo, 
Lo  fo,  perch^  ciascnn  confrontar  possa 
Con  qnei  tempi  antichissimi  il  modemo, 
Onde  fcUcitarsi  appien  poesiamo 
Deifortunati  tecoH  m  cut  Homo, 

Casti.     OU  AnimaU  PwrkmtL 

Canto  xriii.     Stroph.  106. 

WITH  THE  ADDITION  OF 

AN  ENGUSH  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  WORDS  AN1> 

PHRASES. 

In  confonnity  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  entitled,  <<  An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  leming^  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  bpoks  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the 
times  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to  the  act,  entitled,  «« An  act  supple- 
mentary to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending 
the  benefitB  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etehing  histo- 
rical and  other  prints.'* 

^  DAVID  CALDWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Penmylvanitu 
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PREFACE. 


I OFFBE  the  foUowing  work  to  public  notice,  with  feel- 
ings of  great  intimidation,  and  distrust  To  an  undertak* 
ing,  at  once  arduous  and  delicate,  I  have  brought  none 
of  those  advantages  most  favourable  Ui  ticie  mechamsm 
^  authorship;  and  in  a  series  of  narrated  observations, 
tvar  whoseihTness  the  graces  of  fiction  shed  no  ex- 
traneous chum,  I  have  wlftvoidably  been  denied  the 
time  for  leisurely  composition.  For  it  was  necessary, 
ham  the  nature  of  the  work  (intended  to  reflect  the 
chapgefid  images  of  the  day,  and  in  their  true  charac* 
ter  and  colouring, 

**  To  catch,  if  I  oould,  die  Cynthias  of  die  minute)," 

to  preserve  the  passing  fact  in  the  strength  of  its  ori- 
ginal occurrence:  to  forestall  anecdote  and  anticipate 
detail,  ere  the  rapid  current  of  public  events  should 
fyicce  them  through  the  various  channels  of  society, 
and  lessen  their  value  by  extending  their  circulation. 

Starting  from  the  post  with  many  abler  competitors, 
my  object  was,  if  possible,  to  distance  those  by  tjme,  ii* 
I  could  not  rival  them  in  sJaU;  and,  in  my  effort  to  clew 
the  ground,  and  to  arrive  ^^  at  the  goal,  I  fear  I  have 
attained  my  end  with  more  celerity  than  grace. 

The  following  pages  have  been  composed  between 
the  months  of  November  and  March,  from  the  heads 
of  a  journal,  kept  with  regularity  during  my  residence 
in  France,  in  the  year  1816:  and  having  bound  myself 
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to  my  publisher  to  be  ready  for  the  preds  before  April,* 
I  was  obliged  to  compose  a  trait  de  plume,  to  send  off 
the  sheets  chapter  by  chapter,  without  the  power  of 
detecting  repetitions  by  comparison,  and  without  the 
hope  of  correction  from  the  perusal  of  proof  sheets. 
Publishing  in  one  country,  and  residing  in  another,  it 
was  not  to  be  eiqpected  that  the  press  would  wait  upon 
the  chances  of  wind  and  tide,  for  returns  either  in  or 
out  of  coiirse. 

To  the  inaccuracies  of  haste,  a  fault  l^s,  excusable 
has  been  added*,  I  mean  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
French  sentences  and  dialogues,  which  break  up  and 
disfigure  the  text;  a  fault  which  arose  from  my  anxiety 
to  give  impressions  with  all  the  warmth  and  vigour 
with  which  I  received  them;  to  preserve  Ike  form  with 
the  spirit;  to  repeat  the  jargon  of  the  court,  or  the  cot* 
tage,  the  Well-turned  point  of  the  dutchess,  or  the  jHxtois 
of  the  peasant,  as  I  caught  and  took  them  down  de  vive 
vaix  in  my  tablets,  or  retained  and  recorded  them  in 
my  journal.  While  I  thus  endeavour  to  account  for 
faults,  I  cannot  excuse;  and  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of 
ihalpMic  from  whom  I  have  never  experienced  seve- 
veii^,  I  make  no  effort  to  deprecate  professional  criH- 
cism^  because  I  indulge  no  hope  from  its  mercy.  There 
is  one  nview,  at  least,  which  must  necessarily  place 
me  uader  the  ban  of  its  condemnation;  and  to  which 
the  sntiments  and  principles  scattered  thrcMigfa  the 
fidlowing  pages  (though  conceived  and  expressed  in 
IMHii^  the  most  remote  from  diose  of  local  or  parly 

f0ef)  will  affi)rd  an  abundant  source  of  accusation, 

■ci       '■  '  ^ 

*  The  sUbfleqMit  delay,  equally  injuikms  to  the  interest  of  the  wow, 
aDdtothei«palatioiioftfaea»^r,tetUentirdyinthtfaeiml4^^       / 
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as  being' foreign  to  its  o?m  narrow  doctrines,  and  op- 
posed to  its  own  exclusive  creed  I  mean  the  QfwrteHy 
Review.  It  may  look  like  presumption  to  hope,  v  evea 
to  fear  its  notice;  but  I,  at  least,  know  by  experience, 
that  in  the  omniscience  of  its  judgment  it  can  stoop 

'<  To  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel." 

It  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since  that  review  selected 
me  as  an  example  of  its  unsparing  severity;  and,  de- 
viating from   the  true  object  of  criticism,  made  its 
strictures  upon  me  of  ihe  most  hastily  composed  and 
&signlficant  of  my  earty  works  a  vehicle  for  an  un- 
provoked and  wanton  attack  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter and  principles  of  the  author.    The  slander  thus 
hurled  against  a  young  and  unprotected  female,  strug- 
gling in  a  path  of  no  ordinary  industry  and  effort,  for 
purposes  sanctified  by  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  na- 
ture, happity  fell  hurdess.   The  pubfic  of  an  eidighten- 
ed  age,  indulgent  to  the  critical  errws  of  pages  com- 
posed for  its  amusement,  under  circumstances,  net  of 
vanity  or  choice,  but  of  necesmiy,  has.  by  its  counte- 
nance and  favour,  acquitted  me  of  those  charges  under 
which  I  was  summoned  before  their  awfiil  tribunal, 
and  which  tended  to  banish  the  accused  from  ^ciety, 
and  her  works  from  circulation:  for  ^  hcentiousness, 
pn^igacy,  irreverence,  blai^hemy,  libertinism,  ^loy- 
alty, and  atheism,^^  were  no  venid  errors.    Hated  by 
diat  public  in  a  definite  rank  among  authors,  and  in 
no  undistinguished  circle  of  society,  alike  as  fttHhan 
wd  as  author,  beyond  die  injury  of  malignant  S^ter^ 
rifity,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  I  would  point  out 
Ifr  Ihoee  who  have  yet  to  straggle  throu^  the  arduous 
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and  punfol  earew  diat  I  have  raa,  die  fedUMesa  of 
tmmented  caloBuij,  and  encourage  tiioie  who  recehre 
with  patience  and  resignation  tiie  awards  of  dignified 
and  le^tims^  criticism,  lo  disregard  and  contemn  the 
anonymous  slander  with  which  party  spirit  anns  the 
strictures,  under  the  veil  of  literary  justice. 

In  thus  recurring  to  the  severe  chastisement  which 
my  early  efforts  received  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Qjuarterly  Review,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  conceal 
tiiat  it  placed 

«« My  bane  aod  antidote  at  once  before  me,** 

and  that  in  accusing  me  of  ^^licentiousness,  iMX>fligacy, 
irreverence,  blasphemy,  libertinism,  disloyal^,  an^d 
atiieism,''  it  presented  a  nostrum  of  universal  efficacy, 
which  was  to  transform  my  vices  into  mrtues,  and  to 
render  me,  in  its  own  words,  '^  not  indeed  a  good  writer 
of  novels,  but  a  useful  friend,  a  faOh/ul  wife,  a  tender 
mother,  and  a  respectable  and  happy  rmgtress  of  a 
famiiyJ^ 

To  effect  this  purpose,  ^^  so  devoutiy  to  be  wished,^^ 
it  prescribed  a  simple  remedy:  '^  To  purchase  imme- 
diately a  epdimg  book,  to  which,  in  process  of  time, 
might  be  added  a  pocket  dictionary,  and  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  joining4iand;  which  superadded  to  a  littie 
common  sense,  in  place  of  idle  raptures,^'  were  finally 
to  render  me  that  valuable  epitome  of  female  excels 
lence,  whose  price  Solomon  has  declared  above  rubies. 

While  I  denied  tiie  crimes  thus  administered  to,  I 
took  the  advice  for  the  sdke  of  its  results;  and  like 
^'Coelebs  m  search  of  a  wife,'^  with  his  ambulating 
virtues,  I  set  forth  witii  my  Mavor  and  my  Bntick  in 
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Aearch  of  diat  conjugal  state^  one  of  tbe  necessary 
qualifications  for  my  future  excellencies.  With  my  die- 
tionary  in  my  pocket,  with  my  spelling  book  in  one 
hand,  and  my  copperplate  improvements  in  the  other,  I 
entered  my  probation;  and  have  at  last,  (thanks  to  the 
Qliarterly  Review)  obtained  the  reward  of  my  cdh- 
graphic  and  orthographic  acquirements.  As  it  foretold^ 
I  am  become,  in  spite  of  the  "  seven  deadly  sins'^  it 
laid  to  my  charge,  "not  indeed,  a  good  writer  of  no- 
vels,^^  but,  I  trust,  "  a  respectable,'"  and,  I  am  sure,  "  a 
happy  mistress  of  a  f&nuty." 

In  the  fearful  prophecy  so  long  made,  that  I  should 
never  write  a  good  novel,  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  its 
benevolence,  will  at  least  not  be  displeased  to  learn 
that  I  have  written  some  that  have  been  successful; 
and  tiiat  while  my  Qlorvinas,  Luximas,  and  Lolottes, 
have  pleaded  my  cause  at  home,  like  ^'very  Daniels,^^ 
they  have  been  received  abroad  with  equal  favour  and 
indulgence;  and  that  O'Dtmn^I  has  been  transmitted  to 
its  author  in  three  different  languages.    Having  thus, 
I  hope,  settled  "my  long  arrear  of  gratitude  with 
Alonzo,^^  I  am  now  ready  to  begin  a  new  scorce;  and 
await  the  sentence  of  my  quondam  ju^e,  in  tiie  spirit 
of  one 

**  Who  neither  ooarts  nor  ieacra 
His  &ymir  nor  hk  hate.*' 

In  a  woi^  which  bears  the  sweepmg  tide  cf  ^  France,^ 
(a  tide  adopted  by  necessity,  because  none  other  was 
left  me),  it  would  be  a  strange  solecisnr  to  omit  all  no* 
tice  of  the  jurisprudence,  medical  sci^ce,  and  finance 
of  that  country;  subjects  connected  with  its  most  vital 
existence,  j)ut  far  beyond  my  limited  q[diere  of  inquiij;^. 

b 


At  fl^  Kqmtt^mjr  husbaad  has  rnidertoken  to  fiuwA 
mne  sketches  eo  tktse  poittts^  which  f<n*in  the  pages 
of  the  appendix. 

For  the  anthentkiQr  of  the  great  loass  of  aaecdotee 
with  which  I  have  eftdeaTouredtx)  relieve  die  wesuriaees 
tf  narrative,  I  can  no  fiirdier  voncb^  than  (hat  I  ob- 
tained them  from  persons  (Sstinguished  by  their  rank; 
talents,  and  high  respectability;  and  that  I  give  them 
in  the  ssJoon  or  the  boudoir.  1  have  omitted  nmoy 
that  were  doubtfol,  even  though  they  were  amusng; 
and  I  have  transcribed  few  that  were  not  corroborated 
by  persons  of  very  different  principles  and  iBCerests. 
My  object  was  to  come  at  the  tnxlk,  and  I  trust  I  ha?<^ 
pretty  generafiy  succeeded. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Publisher  feels  himself  called  upon  to  state, 
that  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
of  this  work,  has  arisen,  in  the  first  place  through  the 
veiy  illegible  state  in  which  the  manuscript  was  trans- 
mitted to  lum,  and  which,  therefore,  required  twice  the 
usual  time  to  print:  Setondly,  m  consequence  of  the 
author  undertaking  (without  success)  to  procure  a 
French  translator  for  the  Paris  edition,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  publisher  to  se- 
cure^ in  order  to  reimburse  himself  for  the  very  large 
sum  paid  for  copyright:  and  thirdly,  by  the  author's 
wish  to  have  the  French  translation  published  without 
any  of  die  political  passages  being  suppressed,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  reader  will  immediately  perceive 
would  have  caused  the  confiscation  of  the  work  by  the 
French  government 

ConduU  SirtH^  Hanover  Squarey 
J%me  the  1th,  1817. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

(SELECTED  FROM  MESSRS.  SEGARD  AND  TESTARD'S  WORK) 

LE  LOUVRE. 

Thb  period  at  which  this  palace  was  first  built  is  uncertain. 
According  to  some  writers  it  was  begun  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  The  ancient  palace  was  destroyed  in  1538,  and  that 
part  of  it  which  is  now  called  the  Old  Louvre  was  erected  by 
Francis  I.  It  was  enlarged  and  improved  by  Henry  IV.,  Louis 
XIV.9  Louis  X  V.9  and  is  indebted  for  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion to  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  court  of  the  Louvre  now  presents  a  perfect  square,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  Three  of  the  fronts  have  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  a  triangular  pediment  in  the  centre.  The 
fourth  is  of  the  Composite  order,  and  the  pavilion  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  an  attic.  The  pavilion  is  ornamented  with  eight 
gigantic  statues,  by  jSarrasin.  T^is  front  likewise  presents  six 
projecting  buildings,  decorated  with  sculpture.  On  the  three 
on  the  left  are  Mercury,  plenty,  ^d  two  Geiji^  supporting  a 
shield  Tbeae  fgures,  and  the  omam^ts  of  the  intermediate 
buildings,  are  by  Goujpn.  The  projecting  buiidings  c^^  the 
right  present  the  Muse  of  History  i:ecorduig  the  achiei^cin^Qts 
of  Napoleon,  Peace,  and  yicv>ry,  and  Fai^e.  Qo  th^  inten^edi- 
ate  buildings  00  this  side,  are  Egyptian  Divinities  M^ie?,  Nunia, 
and  mai^  emblems  of  the  principal  events  ip  ^^  ^^kP^  pf  Napo- 


ThjB  prmcipal  A$ade  of  the  Nei^  Louvre,  sometimes  calAe<^ 
the  CotoQiiade,  is  compoi^  of  t»^o  periftyles,  wl  three  prpj^- 
iqg  buildiogfi,  elevfited  op  a  gtQond  floor,  constUutjing  qne  cqn- 
^x»ifid  pedest^.    Tbe  <^IWW»  pf  the  p^rwtylcis  are  in  pairs,  and 
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form  long  galleries.  The  projecting  buildings  at  the  sides  are 
composed  of  six  pilasters  and  two  Corinthian  columns.  The 
centre  building  has  eight  columns,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment. 

Over  the  gate  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  Vic- 
tory in  a  chariot,  distributing  crowns.  On  the  pediment  is  a  bust 
of  Napoleon.  History  is  engraring  these  words  on  the  pedestal 
— **  Napoleon  the  Great  completed  the  Louvre.**  A  Victory  sits 
at  the  base  of  the  pedestal.  Minerva  appears  standing  on  the 
right;  behind  her  is  Cupid,  and  four  of  the  Muses,  and  on  the 
left  are  the  five  other  Muses;  two  Genii,  carrying  garlands,  fill 
the  comers. 

A  gallery  thirteen  hundred  feet  Ipng  connects  the  Louvre 
with  the  Tuileries,  and  contains  an  invaluable  collection  of  punt- 
ings,  by  the  first  masters  of  every  school.  (See  page  201.) 


LES  TUILERIES. 

This  edifice  derives  its  name  from  its  being  erected  on  a 
piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  manu&cture  of  tiles.  It 
was  founded  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  Charles  IX.  destroy- 
ed her  former  residence,  the  Palace  Toumelles.  The  land  and 
neighbouring  houses  were  purchased  by  her  at  a  very  considera- 
ble expense,  and  the  building  rapidly  proceeded,  when,  supersti- 
tiously  addicted  to  the  study  of  astrology,  she  formed  the  ridicu- 
lous Idea  that  the  name  of  St.  Germain  would  be  fatal  to  her;  and 
the  com{4etion  of  the  sumptuous  fabric  was  suddenly  relinquish- 
ed, because  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Germam  If  Auxerrois.  She  built  the  great  pavili(m,  which 
now  forms  the  centK  of  the  palace,  together  with  some  adjoining 
suites  of  rooms.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  Henry  IV., 
who,  in  1660,  began  the  nobH  gallery  which  connects  the  Tuile* 
ries  with  the  Louvre.  This  imj^rovement  being  completed^  the 
front  of  the  palace  consisted  of  five  pavilions,  comprising  that  in 
the  centre,  with  four  ranges  of  buildings  connecting  them  toj^* 
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ther,  and  fimning  one  grand  &(ade.  Every  order  of  architecture 
is  rendered  subservient  to  the  embellishment  of  this  magnificent 
edifice;  but  the  Ionic  pillars  on  the  right  of  the  terrace  particu- 
larly captivate  the  eye  by  their  beautiful  proportion  and  exquisite 
workmanship.  In  1664^  Louis  XIV.  completed  the  embellish- 
ment  of  this  palace.  Previous  to  this  the  large  pavilion  in  the 
centre  consbted  only  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  To 
these  he  added  the  Composite,  and  crowned  the  building  with  an 
additional  story.  The  whole  facade  is  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars, 
placed  on  pedestals.  Above  these,  on  the  three  centre  pavilions, 
and  the  piles  of  building  which  connect  them,  appears  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  over  which  is  the  attic  story  of  the  palace,  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade  supporting  elegant  stone  vases.  The  two 
other  ranges  of  buildings  with  the  pavilions  which  terminate  them, 
are  adonied  with  fluted  colunms  of  the  Composite  order.  The 
pillars  are  all  formed  of  superb  brown  and  red  marble. 

The  entrance  to  the  apartments  is  through  a  spacious  vesti- 
bule in  the  centre  pavilion,  the  ceiling  of  which  (somewhat  too 
low)  is  supported  by  colonnades  of  the  Ionic  order,  decorated  m 
the  richest  modem  style. 

An  iron  palisade,  erected  on  a  wall  four  feet  in  height,  en- 
closes the  coach-yard  of  the  palace,  and  divides  it  from  the  Ca- 
rousel. In  this  are  three  gateways:  the  middle  and  principal  oofi 
is  ornamented  by  four  sculptures,  representing  various  warlike 
weapons.  These  form  so  many  pillars,  each  surmounted  by  a 
brazen  cock,  with  expanded  wings,  and  grasping  a  thunderbolt  m 
its  claws.  Beneath  is  an  oblong,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  in- 
termingled oak  and  laurel,  and  containing  the  letters  R.  F.  (Re- 
publique  Fran9aise).  This  menitento  of  revolutionary  times  will, 
doubtless,  be  immediately  obliterated. 

The  pillars  of  the  gateways  at  each  end  of  the  palisade  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  four  celebrated  bronze  horses,  ascribed  to  Lysip- 
pi^s,  which  formerly  ornamented  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  at  Ven- 
ice, and  which  had  before  adorned  the  arch  of  Nero,  at  Rome. 

The  portico  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  garden  front  of  the  pa- 
lace, has  many  statues,  habited  in  the  toga;  and  on  either  side  of 
the  principal  gate  is  placed  a  marble  lion,  with  one  foot  placed 
on  a  globe. 
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The  g^eos  of  the  Tuilerie^  arc  well  laid  out.  The  prin- 
cipal walk,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  and  bor- 
dered throughout  by  fine  orange-trees  in  every  progressiva  stage 
of  vegetation,  forms  a  delightful  promenade  in  summer.  In  the 
morning  these  gardens  are  the  resort  of  the  politician.  In  the 
evening  they  are  crowded  by  a  gayer  assembly.  Some  fine  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  sculpture  are  placed  in  different  parts.  The 
traveller  will  particularly  notice  the  statues  of  Meleager,  Hippo- 
menes,  and  Atalanta. 

The  apartments  of  the  palace,  for  extent,  height,  and  magni- 
ficence,  are  well  worthy  of  observation.  (See  page  212.) 


NOTRE  DAME. 

Thb  foundation  of  this  church  is  attributed  to  Childebert  the 
First,  the  son  ofClovis,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  522.  It  is  well  known,  that  under  the  first  race 
of  kings  there  was  a  church  in  the  city,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr;  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  of  which  it  has  been  thought  to  constitute  a  part. 

Many  charters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  men- 
tion this  church  as  the  first  episcopal  see. 

The  image  of  St.  Stephen  and  that  of  St.  Dennis,  who  has 
been  Uken  for  its  patron,  have  always  accompanied  the  banner 
of  the  church  of  Paris,  and  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  delineation 
of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  upon  the  southern  gate 
of  Notre  Dame.  These  facts  render  it  probable  that  this  ancient 
church  of  St.  Stephen  was  here  situated,  and  made  a  part  of  No- 
tre Dame.  But  Xowever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  church  was  laid  in  the  year  1010,  in  the 
reign  ofXing  Robert,  who  succeeded  Hugh  Capet,  his  father. 
The  buildmg  was  raised  Hvel  with  the  ground  under  the  reign  of 
this  prince.  Philip  Augustus  continued  it  during  the  episcopacy 
of  Maurice  de  Sully,  the  roth  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  displayed 
much  zeal  and  skill  in  the  building  of  this  vast  edifice. 
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Thfe  ^tand  dtaf  was  consecrated  in  1 181)  by  the  apostdk  le- 
gate, and  by  ManHce  de  Sully,  who  died  in  this  year.  Odon  de 
SaUy,  Hither  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  <^  Henry  of  England,  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Maurice,  and  continued  the  building  till  1208, 
when  he  dked.  The  tomb  of  brsiss  on  which  his  image  appears 
in  bas-relief  was  to  be  seen  in  the  choir,  before  the  embellish- 
ments made  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1714.  Peter  of  Nemours  cimtinued 
the  wotiL  till  his  death  m  1320,  and  left  to  the  bishops  who  suc- 
ceeded him  the  care  of  completing  the  edifice. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  grand  entrance  was  not  finished  until 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  because  his  statue  was  the  last  of 
those  of  colossal  proportions  which  were  placed  under  Uie  three 
gates,  and  which  were  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  These 
statues  were  tw^ty-seven  in  number;  viz.  thirteen  of  the  first 
race  of  kings,  commencing  with  Childebert  I.;  nine  of  the  se- 
cQAd,  begimyng  with  Pepln-le-Bref,  mounted  upon  a  lion;  lastly, 
seven  Idtigs  of  th^  third  race,  commencmg  with  Hugh  Capet,  and 
ending  with  Philip  Augustus. 

The  southern  gate,  towards  the  archbishop's  palace;  was 
b^gun  in  1257,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  which  was  placed  in 
Gothic  characters  on  each  side  of  die  entrance.  Jean  de  Chelle 
was  the  architect  The  gate  and  chapels  on  the  north  side  were 
probably  finished  in  the  14th  century. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  immense^structure  was  the  uninter- 
rupted work  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  general  plan  is 
gprand  and  noble,  the  proportions  pleasing,  and  the  whole  building 
may  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magni- 
ficent monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  Some  have 
supposed,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  river,  that  part  of  it  was  buih 
upon  piles:  but  in  different  examinations,  but  more  particularly 
that  which  was  made  in  1756,  when  tiie  Treasury  was  erected  on 
the  S4iuthem  side,  solid  gravel  was  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty- 
fi)ur  feet.  The  form  of  the  building  is  a  cross;  the  principal  di- 
mensions of  which  are  as  follow:  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
Itngth,  one  hundred  «nd  forty-fbur  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
and  two  in  height  to  the  roof.  The  height  of  the  towers  is  two 
fatjndred  and  four  feet,  each  of  which  is  forty  feet  wide.    In  this 
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church  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  large  pillars,  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  columns,  each  of  solid  marble.  The  sculptures,  placed 
in  the  recesses  of  the  arches  in  the  three  western  gates,  represent 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  are  considerably  mutilated.  On  the 
four  grand  pillars  which  separate  these  gates,  were  represented. 
Faith,  Religion,  St.  Dennis,  and  St.  Stephen,  extending  the  whole 
height  of  the  pillars.    These  statues  are  nofw  destroyed. 

The  two  gates  in  the  centre  of  the  western  fiEi9ade  are  re- 
markable for  the  multiplicity  of  their  ornaments  in  cast  iron,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  wild  and  &ntastic  style  of  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern 
empire;  some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  these  paindngs,  so 
deUcately  worked  with  arabesks,  and  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
animals,  hare  been  taken  from  some  more  ancient  building.  It 
has  likewise  been  observed  that  they  are  not  alike,  and  that  nei-' 
ther  the  gate  of  the  middle  nor  the  gates  of  the  north  and  ionth 
present  any  tiling  analogous.  They  are,  however,  ascribed  to  a 
skilful  engraver,  named  Biscomet.  The  choir  of  the  church  was 
anciently  ornamented  with  stone  sculptures,  representing,  in  the 
interior,  the  History  of  Genesis,  executed  in  1303,  at  the  expense 
of  the  prebendary,  Fayet;.and  the  exterior,  the  History  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  names  of  Jean  Ravy,'and  Jean  Bouthelier. 
his  nephew,  masons  of  Notre  Dame,  were  formerly  legible  at  the 
bottom  of  these  sculptures,  which  were  completed  by  Bouthelier 
in  1351. 

Louis  XIV.  decorated  the  interior  of  the  choir  with  sculp* 
tures,  mouldings,  marbles,  bronzes,  and  paintings,  with  a  magm- 
ficence  much  admired  before  the  revolution,  and  of  which  many 
traces  still  remain.  The  injuries  which  this  church  then  suffer- 
ed, have  been  in  a  great  measure  repaired.  The  altar  has  been 
rebuilt  with  marble,  and  the  interior  decoradon  is  much  improv- 
ed by  the  gallery  and  the  chapels  at  the  back  of  the  two  first  pil- 
lars of  the  choir  being  pulled  down. 

The  paintings  with  which  the  choir  is  ornamented,  are  by 
the  first  masters;  but  it  is  always  regretted  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  architecture  of  the  edifice,  and  are  not  adapted  to  th^ 
naked  waHs  and  unomamented  arches  of  this  church.  They  re- 
quire the  beautiful  frescos  which  are  admired  in  the  churches  of 
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Italy,  in  comparison  with  which  those  of  France  are  so  poorly 
and  so  sparingly  decorated.  The  ancient  windows,  painted  with 
much  art,  were  repaired  in  1753,  by  Peter  Leviel,  glass-painter, 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  this  kind  of  painting,  in  which  he  has 
discoTered  the  numerous  processes  which  were  supposed  to  be 
lost. 

The  painting  of  the  martyrdonf  of  St.  Peter,  by  S.  Bourdon, 
and  the  prediction  of  St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  by  Le  Sueur,— the 
chef-d'(Euvres  of  these  two  masters^— once  adorned  this  church, 
but  have  been  removed  to  the  Mus6e  Napoleon. 

(See  Frontispiece.) 


PALAIS  ROTAL. 

This  palace  was  begun  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  in  1639. 
As  his  lEortune  increased,  he  enlarged  and  improved  it,  and  com- 
pleted it  in  the  year  1636.  It  was  then  called  Palais'  Cardinal. 
On  Jiis  death  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  king.  Anne  of  Austria, 
with  l^er  two  sons,  Louis  XIV.,  then  a  minor,  and  the  Duke  of 
An jou,  inhabiting  it,  it  was  called  Palais  Royal.  In  1693  it  Mk$ 
given  to  Pliilip  of  Orleans,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the 
revolution.  It  was  then  sumamed  Palais  de  TEgalit^  ^the  palace 
of  equaliVy)y  and  om  the  death  of  the  revolutionary  duke,  lapsing 
to  the  state,  it  was  called  Palais  du  Tribunat.  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, retake^  itsr  former  name  of  Palais  Royal.  The  front  towards 
la  Rue  St  Honors  was  built  on  the  plan  of  Moreau,  It  is  ccrni- 
posed  of  two  paviHoos,  ornamented  with  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars, 
and  crowned  with  pediments.  Between  these  are  three  magnifi- 
cent portals,  which  serve  as  an  entrance  to  the  palace. 

On  the  two  wings  of  the  first  court  are  seen  pilasters  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  vestibule,  which  conducts  to  the 
second  court,  is  decorated  with  Doric  columns.  On  the  right  is  a 
superb  flight  of  steps,  which  conduct  to  the  principal  apartments. 
The  balustrade,  which  is  accounted  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  is  ornament- 
ed by  two  Genii  in  bronze,  each  carrying  a  branch  of  palm.  The 
front  of  the  seomd  court  is  composed  of  two  projecting  buildings 
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of  the  Ionic  order,  turmounted  by  an  attic.    Opposite  ar^  wooden 
galleries^  under  which  is  a  vestibule  conducting  to  the  |;arden« 

The  whole  of  the  garden  is  surrounded  by  uniform  buildings, 
presenting  a  covered  way  on  the  ground  floor,  lighjted  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty  arcades,  and  each  containing  a  little  sh^. 
The  last  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  projector  of  this  strange  appro- 
priation of  a  royal  palace.  The  Palais  Royal  is  now  the  centre  of 
business  and  of  pleasure.  Fashion  has  here  established  her  e^i- 
pire.  It  contains  a  strange  and  heterogeneous  miiUure  of  indvis- 
try  and  dissipation,  literature  and  debauchery;  of  which  actual  ob- 
servation alope  can  enable  the  traveller  to  form  any  adequate  con- 
conception. 


FRANCE. 

BOOK  I. 

The  Peasantry. 


<«  L^bomme  doit  poavoir  diployer ses  facnlMs,  disposer  de  ses  richesses,  poor- 
TQtr  k  ses  besoiiiBy  arec  one  liberU  enti^re.  L'int^r^t  gininl  de  chaqne  soci^- 
Hf  lorn  d'oitfonner  d'en  restreiDdre  Texercice,  defend  au  ooatrairo  d'j  porter 
atteiute;  et  dans  cette  parde  de  I'ordre  public,  le  soin  d^assurer  i  chacun  les 
droits  qn*il  deot  de  ia  nature  est  encore  k  la  fois  la  seule  politique  utile,  le  seul 
deroir  de  la  puissance  sodale,  et  le  seul  droit  que  la  ydont^g^n^ralepuisse 
l^gitimeinent  exercer  sur  les  indindus." 

CoNDo&CKT,  Progv^  deJISaprit 


The  Peasantry  before  the  Sevoiuthn.'^Condttion  of  the  Peasantry/ 
arising'  out  of  the  Revolution.^^The  Labsurers^'^FarmerSd''^ 
Small  Proprietors^ — Military  Labourers^r^Farmer  ofLfOrson* 

.  ville^^^Cottager  of  the  VaUie  of  Dorsai^ — Rural  Economy.''-^ 
Market  Day  at  MontreuiLr^Peasant  D-ufellingm — Morals* — Do^ 
m^tic  Manners  and  Affections^'^Peligioru^^Peligious  Process 
sions, — Popular  Superstitions.-^Diet^r^Hospitality^'^MemRci'' 
ty^'^Charity.'^ostume^ — Physiognomy. — TheBatque^-^um'- 
mary. 

POLITICAL  revolution,  the  inevitable  result  of  undue  pre- 
ponderance in  some  order  of  the  state  in  which  it  occurs,  pre- 
sents, in  the  moral  subversion  it  occasions,  an  image  of  those 
fearful  symptoms,  by  which  nature  in  her  great  volcanic  strug- 
gles rights  herself,  said  vindicates  her  violated  laws;  and  the 
convukicms  of  disorgamzing  matter  best  typify  the  throes  and 
efforts  of  social  and  political  dissolutions.  Fermentation  works 
alike  in  both:  destructive  particles  are  forced  to  the  surfaice: 
much  of  what  is  Kood  is  overwhelmed  in  die  impetuosity  of  the 
torrent:  much  of  what  is  bad  reigns  paramount  throu^  its 
hcmr  of  necessary  agency.  The  evil,  however,  which  caused 
the  explosion  is  at  length  removed;  and  these  tumultuous  ac* 
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tions,  subsiding  into  quiescence,  terminate  by  a  necessarv  cau- 
sation in  the  re-establishment  of  harmony  and  order.  A  new 
form  of  things  presents  itself;  new  arrangements  arise  out  of 
the  elementary  wreck  of  exhausted  systems;  and  in  political, 
as  in  natural  science,  new  facts  are  inscribed  on  the  tables  of 
human  experience;  new  combinations  extend  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man views;  and  new  lights  beam  upon  the  collected  mass  of 
human  knowledge,  to  correct  its  theories  and  to  fortify  its  con- 
clusions. 

When  the  burning  floods  ai^d  frightful  explosions  of  Vesuvi- 
us poured  ruin  and  desolation  on  every  object  within  the  sphere 
of  its  convulsed  action,  the  elder  Pliny  was  seen  exposing  him- 
self to  its  varied  forms  of  danger  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  species:  his  spirit  soaring  in  sublimity 
above  the  wreck  of  matter,  as  nature,  with  all  her  awful  secrets, 
stood  revealed  before  him.  But  to  the  greatest  political  eiq[>lo- 
sion  that  time  has  ever  witnessed,  or  history  recorded;  to  the 
revolution  of  France  few  philosophical  Plinys  have  brought  their 
cool  and  unbiassed  scrutiny.  Ine  event  which  has  shsdcen  the 
greatest  dynasties  of  the  earth,  torn  the  creed  of  the  most  pow- 
erful religion,  subdued  opinions  coeval  with  record,  and  weak- 
ened ties  twisted  with  the  very  instincts  of  nature,  has  rarely 
been  viewed  through  any  medium  but  that  of  passion,  or  discus- 
sed in  any  language  but  that  of  prejudice. 

It  has,  indeed,  in  its  progress,  been  contemplated  widi  well 
merited  horror.  It  has  dazzled  th^  visionary,  it  has  frightened 
the  timid.  The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  have  alike  turned 
its  events  to  their  purpose;  to  exhibit  it  as  a  warning,  or  to 
seize  upon  it  as  an  example.  But  while  history  with  her  impar- 
tial testimony  exposes  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution,  in 
the  increasing  abuses  of  the  government,  and  in  the  consequent 
demoralization  of  the  people,  its  effects  on  the  nation,  out  of 
whose  wrongs  it  arose,  are  only  to  be  estimated  in  the  interior 
of  society,  and  in  the  detailed  minutis  of  every-day  existence. 
It  is  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tiie  changes  impressed 
upon  all  the  various  conditions  and  classes  of  tiie  population,  tkat 
its  good  and  evil  can  alone  be  appreciated;  and  when  prejudice 
disfigures,  and  policy  misrepresents,  philantiiropy  wiU  exult* 
ingly  point  to  domestic  ameliorations,  and  plulosoj^y  trium^ 
in  the  justification  of  her  theories. 
4  **  Liberty  and  property,"  says  Voltaire,  ^  is  the  cry  of  the 
/  English;  it  is  the  cry  of  nature:"  and  he  ^dds,  in  his  own  pe*> 
culiar  style,  **  H  vaui  mieux  que  St.  George  et  man  droit;  St.  Dt^ 
nw,  *et  mont  joie^^ — [Swnt  George  and  my  right,  is  better  than 
Saint  Denis  and  my  pleasure.]    To  the  oppressed  and  Buaern- 
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Ue  pe«d»t  of  Fnmce  lA  natural  expresdion  wa^  denied.  VfiA 
every  feeling  of  humanity  violated,  widi'  eVeiy  social  institute' 
perverted,  &ty  had  learned  by  experience  that  complaint  was 
imavalling,  and  resbtance  ruin.*  An  event,  however,  occur- 
red, which,  forwarded  by  their  wrongs^,  was  destined  to  work 
their  redemption:  and  the  total  overthrow  of  that  frightful  sys- 
tem of  fesdality,  which  had  so  long  crushed  them  into  slavery, 
was  among  the  first  and  best  works  of  the  revolution.  To  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  proportions  of  the  g^ant  struc- 
ture, aa  it  stood,  frowning  over  the  waste  it  had  occasioned,  the 
production  of  a  few  scattered  fragments  will  suffice;  nor  is  any 
minute  detail  of  its  complicated  deformities  necessary  to  excuse 
or  to  justify  the  reaction,  which  followed  evils  so  harshly  inflict- 
ed, and  so  patientiy  sustained. 

,The  corvSe^  [day's  woA  exacted  by  the  landlord  from  the 
tenant}^^ which,  in  giving  France  such  noble  roads,  cobbed  the 
peasant  of  his  sole  possessions,  his  time  and  his  labour)  tore 
him  not  unfrequentiy  from  his  family  and  home  to  labour  in  a 
distant  province;  nor  were  the  direct  evils  belonging  to  tills 
system  the  oidy  means  of  oppression  to  its  victims.  Hie  cpr-- 
^Scj  in  the  haiuls  of  petty  tyranny,  became  a  convenient  instru- 
ment to  hold  out  as  a  threat,  or  to  inflict  as  a  punishment;  sitA 
oceasionaJly  it  was  even  applied  to  remove  an  imcomnlying  hus- 
band or  vigilant  father  from  the  protection  of  his  family,  and  the 
vindication  of  his  honcnr. 

The  droit  de  chaise,  [g>^^  ^^^li  wUle  it  ravaged  die  fieldi, 
desHroying  the  fall  half  of  their  pitnluce,  estimated  tiie  life  of  a 
hare  above  the  liberty  of  a  man;  and  where  want  afforded  such 
irreMstible  impulsed  to  violate  its  enactments,  bound  its  vic- 
tims, for  a  tonventionaf  oflfeh^e,  to  the  oar  of  a  gaUey.f 

The  droit 'coutumur^  of  coife' of  customary  law,  varied  in 
every  province;  and  by  its  uncertainty  and  disagreement  with  it- 
self, multiplied  the  evils  of  litigation  tb  the  poor,  and  frequentiy 
extinguished  even  die  hope  of  justice  to  the  wronged. 

*  See  Les  DictuMmaires  det  Fiefs  de  M.  de  Tfeminirilto,  etde  Praaandon. 

The  resistance  made  in  La  Bretagne,  under  the  reign  of  LodiB  XIV,  to  the' 
tyranny  and  insupportable  exactions  of  the  govemmoot,  was  pnniihed  With  a 
sererity  that  approached  to  esOermmaiAim!  The  city  of  Reraies  was  ntfttHy  de^ 
populated;  and  the  troops  were  ever^  where  let  loose,  tocofBmit  evety  species 
o>  Tiolence  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 

t  ^  When  I  had  a  house  at  Epinvp,  sur  Seine,"  said  an  English  friend  of  mine, 
who  resided  in  France  before  the  Keyolution,  **  I  obselred  every  day  a  \bx^ 
water  cart  brought  from  the  river  to  the  house  of  the  Mai^chal  iyAiiVtert%; 
who  r»Mded  near  me,  and  drawn  by  six  men  in  harness.  On  inquftry,  Ifoimd 
tii&t  these  yoke  nmtes  had  kill^  some  of  the  marshal's  game,  and  tfaathe  hiUT 
tiius  commuted  their  sentence,  instead  of  reaoring  them  ft«m  their  ftttiliet  t0  ' 
the  gallies  at  Marseilles." 
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Of  the  gdbelk^  [tax  on  salt]  so  oppressive  in  its  eractions  as 
to  become  a  spectre  to  the  imaginations  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor,  it  is  impossible  to  pve  an  adequate  representation.— 
whatever  was  most  tyrannical  in  government,  and  most  absiml 
ia  morals,  was  to  be  found  in  the  enactments  calculated  to  raise 
the  revenue,  and  ensure  the  collection  of  this  detestable  tax.— 
Every  morsel  of  meat  the  peasant  might  possess  ^^  previ- 
ously estimated,  and  his  consumption  of  salt,  the  excised  com- 
modity, regfulated  by  computation.  The  smallest  infringement  . 
of  the  dreadful  code  was  unpityingly  punished  by  confinemefit^ 

Sempprary,  or  for  life)  on  board  die  gallies.*  Every  thing, 
erefore,  Aat  appeared  amongst  the  simple  peasantry,  eithw- 
novel  cw  mysterious,  goading  or  insupportable,  was  placed  in 
their  apprehension  to  the  account  of  the  gabeUe*\ 

The  ttthe^  that  vexatious  tax  upon  the  most  laborious  class  of 
society,  for  the  support  and  luxvuy  of  the  most  indolent,  was 
rendered  more  burthensome,  from  the  multitude  of  other  im- 
posts which  fell  upon  the  cultivator. 

The  taille^  [land-tax]  and  indeed  the  whole  direct  taxation 
of  the  kingdom^  fell  exclusively  upon  the  people,  the  estates 
and  per^ns  of  the  privileged  classes  being  wholly  exempt  from 
imposition.  The  personal  slavery  of  a  large  portion  of  die 
population,  especially  in  Franche  Comti^  of  which  the  clergy 
neld  a  considerable  portion  in  main  tnorte^  [mortmain]  em- 
braced in  itself  all  that  was  most  odious  in  the  legal,  sanctioned 
outrages  upon  human  reason  and  humap  feeling,  all  the  multi- 
plicity of  oppression  which  filled  up  the  code  of  feodal  rights. 
The  peasantry,  thus  abandoned  to  contempt  and  to  neglect,  and 
cultivating  a  plenteous  soil  for  others,  which  diey  could  never 
hope  to  reap  for  themselves,  submitted  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration with  a  debasing  acquie^nce  to  their  iron  destiny; 

,  *  De8  enfans  de  trieze  sos,  condanm^  aox  galores,  pour  ayoir  ^t^  trouY^ 
aTCC  lean  p^res,  oonTaiiicuB  de  contrabande.— Voilk  le  code  du  fiac;  yoili 
rmdnlgence  poor  le  fise;  on  lai  a  yeiida  le  tang  izmoceDt'  et  on  se  tail!— I>ti- 
pafy  LeUre$9urPIiaUe. 

[Children  of  thirteen,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  for  being  fonmd  with  their 
fii&en  when  detected  in  smuggling. — ^This  is  the  fiscal  code;  and  this  is  the 
indulgence  allovred  to  the  fiwcal  code;  innocent  blood  is  sold!  and  nothing  is 
■aid  about  iVi—D%tpaty's  Letter*  on  Italy. 

f  «( Un  cui6  aroit  regu,  devant  ses  paroissiens,  une  pefukUe.  Us  se  mirent 
tons  i  crier,"  que  c'^toit  la  gabeUe^  et  quHls  le  voyoient  fort  bien.  <'  Le  cur6 
habile  leur  dit,  et  sur  le  m£me  ton,  point  du  tout,  roes  enfans,  ce  n'est  pas  la 
gabelUy  c^eet  lejubiU,  Enmtoe  terns  les  voiUk  tous^genoux.  Que  dites- 
rouB  du  bon  esprit  de  ces  gens  14.^"— X^ettret  de  Setrign^,  toL  iii. 

[**  A  rector  had  receiyed  a  clock,  in  presence  of  his  parishioners.  They 
all  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  salt-tax,  they  knew  it  well"  The  adroit  rector 
humouring  their  ignorance,  told  them  **  not  at  all,  my  children,  it  is  not  the 
salt-tax,  it  is  the  jubilee."  In  a  moment  they  were  all  down  on  their  knees. 
What  do  yon  think  of  the  intellect  of  these  people?"— ^evi^ii^'t  Letter*.} 
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vtad  tboug^  they  lightened  the  burthen  of  a  miserable  existence 
by  constitutk>nal  gaiety;  though  they  simg  in  chains  and  danced 
in  rags;  yet  how  sensibly  they  suffered,  was  marked*  in  their 
meagre  features  and  attenuated  forms;  how  keenly  they  felt, 
was  evinced  inrthe  reaction  of  their  feelmgs,  when  circumstances 
placed  the  sword  of  retribution  in  their  hands,  and  vengeance 
exceeded  her  customary  horrors,  in  the  ferocious  deeds  of  the 
Carmagnoles  and  the  Marseillois. 

#*        *        *        #        *        *        #        *        *. 

It  has  always  been  observed  by  the  .traveUers  who  visited 
France  before  the  revolution,  and  particularly  by  the  English, 
and  by  agricultural  travellers,  that  the  peasantry  of  that  coun- 
try were  a  singularly  laborious  and  psdns-taking  race,  enduring 
much,  and  suffering  patiendy. — Mr.  Young  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that,  "  they  would  have  improved  the  country,  if  they 
had  formed  any  part  in  a  system,  the  principles  of  which  tended 
towards  national  prosperity."  But  no  such  system  appeared, 
until  the  occurrence  of  that  great  bouleversement^  [overthrow] 
out  of  whose  principles  of  destruction  and  regeneration  the 
present  improved  condition  of  the  peasant  population  of  France 
arose. 

Eng^d,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  set  a  great  example  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  when  she  seized  upon  the  overgroym  pos- 
sessions of  the  church,  and  converted  me  unhallowed  fruits  of 

*  Their  numerous  little  in^necdoiis  in  the  prorinces,  and  the  hmrible  out- 
m^  which  their  despair  ur^^  them  to  commit,  even  against  nature,  is  a  sufr 
ficient  proof  of  their  sensibihty  and  their  wrongs. 

**  Un  pauvre  homme  passemeatier  dans  le  fauxbourg  St.  Marceau,  ^toit  taxe 
^  dix  6cus  pour  un  iropdt  sur  les  maUrues,  U  ne  les  avoit  pas:  on  le  presse  et 
represse,  il  demand  dn  terns,  on  le  lui  refuse— on  prend  son  pauvre  Hit  et  sa 
pauyre  €ctie//6--quand  il  se  rit  en  cet  ^tat,  la  rage  s*empare  de  s<hi  coeur,  il 
coupe  la  goige  a  trois  de  ses  enfans,  qui  ^toient  dans  sa  chambre— «a  femme 
sauye  le  quatri^me,  et  s'enfuit,  le  pauvre  homme  est  au  Ch&telet,  il  sera 
pendu  dans  un  jour.  U  dit  que  tout  son  d^piaisir*  a  c'est  de  n'avour  pas  tu^  sa 
femme,  et  I'enfant  qu'elle  a  sauvd.  [  ^'  A  poor  man,  a  lacemaker  in  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Marceau,  was  taxed  ten  crowns,  an  impoBt  levied  on  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  company  of  lacemakers.  He  had  not  the  money;  payment  was 
uiged  and  uiged  again;  he  begged  for  time;  it  was  refused  him.  They  took 
bis  bed  and  even  his  porringer — ^when  he  found  himself  reduced  to  this  deplo- 
rable condition,  despair  made  him  frantic — ^he  cut  the  throats  of  three  of  his 
cfhildren,  who  were  in  the  room  with  him-— his  wife  saved  the  fourth,  and  ran 
out  of  the  house;  the  poor  man  is  in  the  Chatelet,  and  will  be  hang^  tomorrow. 
He  says  that  all  his  regret  is,  not  having  killed  his  wife,  and  his  infont"3  The 
conclusion  of  this  description  ia  curious,  and  quite  in  character  both  with  the 
hmes  and  the  wrUer- — "  On  devoit  partir  aujouid'hui  pour  Fontainblean,  o^  k$ 
pUmirty  devoient  devenir  despeines,parleurmuUipUcU^,**^LeUre9deSemgn^, 
voL  iii.  [«  To  day  we  set  out  for  Fontainbleau,  whera  i^easttres  become  puns 
from  their  multipliciQr."-nS«>^g^>#  Letters.] 

This  dreadful  system  of  taxation,  which  maddened  tiie  lower  classes  into 
wurder,  only  went  to  suf^y  the  expenses  of  a  vohtptueaa  prinoe,  ancUo  iQul- 
tijdy  the  ple«nues  of  his  coort,  till  they  became /Mifw. 
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fnuid  and  iiii|mty  to  the  benefit  of  the  stite.  Men,  devoted  by 
thehr  iastitistioQs  and  orders  to  poverty  and  humility,  engrossed 
dK  riches  of  iht  coontry,  and  preserved  a  twofold  influence, 
spiritaal  and  temporal,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  society. 
Bttt,^  the  original  abuse  destroyed,  the  undue  influence  declined, 
swpeiilatiop  lost  ground,  and  wealth  circulated  with  a  more 
equal  and  sidutary  distribution.*  What  the  despotism  of  Henry 
VIII  effected  in  England,  the  democratic  principles  of  the  re* 
volution  accomplished  in  France  ;f  and  the  sale  of  the  national 
doanains  was  <Hie  of  the  strongest  measures  of  this  extraordi- 
nary event,  producing  incalculable  benefit  to  the  lower  and  ag- 
ricuhural  classes,  while  the  mode  in  which  this  measure  was 
esBecuDed  was  eminently  constituted  to  attach  the  pei^antry 
to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  to  induce  them  to  give  their  aid 
and  sanction  to  a  political  change,  which  in  emancipating  them 
(xiont  slavery;  added  property  to  freedom,  and  converted  five 
hundred  thousand  lalxmring  serfs  into  independent  proprietors. 
In  the  public  sale  of  the  national  domains,  the  government  be- 
came the  agent  of  the  peasantry:  a  certain  portion  of  land  or- 
dinarily contiguous  to  his  dwelling,  was  given  to  each  peasant 
who  presented  himself  as  a  purchaser;  time  was  granted  him 
to  pay  the  purchase  money,  and  a  small  sum  was  advanced,  to 
emdde  the  new  proprietor  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  his 
litde  farm.  ^^  Give  a  man  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock," 
says  a  celebrated  agriculturist,  "  and  he  will  convert  it  into 

*  Of  the  mode  of  assigningp  lands  to  the  church  in  France,  many  curious  in- 
stances- were  discovered  during  the  revolution,  from  the  ancient  archive  of 
the  cathedrals.  In  1470,  Louis  XI  assigned  over  the  whole  Corot^  de  Bou- 
logne to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  promised  to  do  her  homage  for  it,  in  the  per- 
son of  tiie  Ahb6  de  Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne:  hut,  says  a  national  writer, 
<*D'abordcethoimnage  religieux  se  rendit  sur  Pautel,  et  s'offrit  directement 
an  saint.  Bient6t  rev^que^  Tahb^,  le  titulaire  du  h^n^iice  se  plaga  entfe 
I'autel  et  le  pieuz  vassal,  et  recut  Phomroage.  au  nom  du  saint.  Insensible- 
ment  on  oublia  le  saint,  et  I'ecclesiastique  s^attribua  tout  Thonneur,  en  quallte 
de  beneficier."  [First  this  religious  homage  was  paid  to  the  altar,  and  offered 
'  diveotly  to  the  Virgin.  Very  soon  the  bishop,  the  abbot,  or  the  titulary  of  the 
benefice,  placed  himself  between  the  altar  and  the  pious  vassal,  and  received 
the  homage  in  the  name  of  the  Vifgin.  Insensibly  the  Virgin  was  forgotten, 
and  the  ecclesiastic  took  all  the  honour  to  himself,  in  the  character  of  beneficier. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Condon,  in  the  department  du  Gers,  g^ave  an  ei^ith, 
iMtead  of  a  tenth,  in  conBequeaoe  of  the  cleigy  of  the  diocese  having  pro* 
mised  to  liberate  annually  from  purgutoiy  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls  of  their 
fineads  and  relations,  and  to  conduct  them  to  Paradise  straight 

Monsiear  Falconet,  in  his  work  on  the  necessity  of  restoring  all  the  church 
hadB  to  the  clergy,  ascribes  all<  the  horrors  of  the  reydution  to  the  riolation 
of.  their  sftoied  properQr.  He  strongly  recommends  the  measure  of  turning 
adrift  alltbe  prmnt  proprieton,  and  of  restoring  the  domains  of  the  rid 
monasteries,  which  were  hequeaihedio  Aeavenby  many  a  pious  penitent,  <<  com* 
mefondationpoarle  remade  de  son  ame.'*  [As  an  endowment  for  the  re« 
Uttf 'of  his  soulk]  He  mentions  Mitabeau  iocidently as  tm  JiSitableou,  This 
pamf^et  has  many  admirerrttmon^  the  r^yteiUst  party' 
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a  garden;  give  him  a  Um  jrears'  lease  of  a  garden,  ^and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  desert.''  The  tn^  ^f  this  positioi^  was  stroo^ 
illustrated  in  the  present  proprietors  of  France;  and  notwith- 
standing the  evil  influence  which  the  spirit  of  foreign  omqueat 
in  their  late  ruler  must  have  had  upon  die  resources  and  in* 
dustnr  of  the  pec^le,  yet  when  the  sdlies  first  approached  the 
frontiers  of  the  French  territory,  they  invaded  a  country  whose 
peasantry  were  the  best  conditioned,  and  most  prosperous  of 
any  nation  in  Europe.  In  visiting  the  extensive  txrtsk  of  a  per-> 
son  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  isle  of  France,  and  remarking 
to  him  the  apparent  opulence  of  his  tenantry,  and  the  generu 
prosperity  of  the  country,  he  made  die  foUowing  observaiionB, 
which  spoke  equally  in  favour  of  the  moral  and  phvsical  coa* 
dition  of  the  people:  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  be 
the  consequences  of  the  enormous  depredations  committed  by 
the  fpreiffn  troops,  when  added  to  the  losses  already  sustained 
by  the  military  systems  of  Napoleon*  The  contributions  already 
levied  are  beyopd  the  resources  of  the  nation;  but  with  respect 
to  our  peasantry,  it  is  quite  certain,  that,  besides  the  improve- 
ment of  their  general  condition  by  the  revolution,  they  have  alao 
made  a  provision  of  energy  and  good  sense,  which  strengthens 
and  enli^tens  them  to  meet  every  attack  of  adversity,  and  which 
thev  did  not  possess  thirty  years  back." 

It  is,  however,  neither  possible  nor  true,  that,  in  this  general 
prosperitjr,  all  are  opulent  in  a  class  where  so  much  must  de* 
pend  on  individual  exertion  and  peculiarity  of  circumstances, 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  character  of  a  province.  It 
would  be  rather  a  public  evil  than  a  general  good,  if  an  order 
^Ud  not  exist  which  had  only  its  daily  industry  and  good^will 
to  depend  on:  but  even  the  Least  favoured  among  the  labouring 
class  feel  some  reflection  from  the  prosperi^  that  surroonoa 
them.  No  longer  ^^tmpeuple  serL  corviMe  et  tailiaile^'^^*  ["  an 
enslaved  people,  corveable  and  taiUaUe," — See  corvee  and  taille,] 
all  are  alike  tree  to  offer  their  labour  for  adequate  remuneration; 
and  all  now  £eel  that  this  newly-possessed  power  of  setf«dbposal 
is  property,  in  itself. 

*  TbetidMqffiBodali^,  as  M.4e  M ably  obierv^^,  are  Bufficiaat  pmofi  «f 
*«  rasserviBsemeDt  dans  lequel  le  despotunie  des  seigneura  tenoit  la  peuple^ 
et  qui  lea  rendoit  les  mattres  abBolus  de  sa  fortune  et  de  ses  forces/'  [**  ttab 
flervitade  id  which  the  despotism  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  held  the  peasantSi 
and  which  rendered  tibem  absolmte  maaten  of  &eir  powers  and  then*  (ata.*^ 
Amoay  these  leifnioial  titles  weae  the  fnltowiiy  <<  Seigaenr  haat et  puisaaa^ 
aajgnrnir  afdouUi,  et  tris  redout^"  [^*  Seigneur  hurh  and  powerful,  seigneur 
%wfal  and  most  airiuL"  The  immense  sunace  of  France  must  naturally  mty- 
duce  great  variety  in  the  characters  and  conditions  of  the  people-  In  Bri- 
tanny  tbey  are  modi  less  oiirilixed,  and  in  some  distriots  ef  tiM  west  aad  noilfc 
much  less  opolent,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  peasantry  of  France  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  the 
distinct  classes  of  proprietor,  farmer  tenant  (Jermier^  and  la« 
bouren  A  French  writer  has  termed  the  labouring  class  of  a 
free  state  "  lapSpiniere  des  soldats^'*  ["the  nursery  of  soldiers."} 
It  was  on  this  class  that  the  law  of  military  conscription  fell  with 
most  frequency,  though  not  with  most  weight;  for  the  labouring 
peasant  made  but  litde  sacrifice,  when  he  flung  away  the  spade 
tor  the  musket,  and  lefr  the  track  of  his  plough  for  the  march 
of  victory.  From  the  ranks,  however,  so  oft^  supplied  by  this 
class  of  men,  arose  many  of  Aose  brave  commanders,  who 
planted  the  eagle,  standard  of  France 'in  almost  every  country 
m  Europe;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  the  chief  who  reigned  in 
military  supremacy  over  all. 

That  he  who  doth  i'  th'  wai;8 

More  thoD  his  captain  can,  becomes 

His  captain's  captain.  Sbakspeare. 

Michael  Ney,  a  young  hussar,  distinguished  himself,  while 
yet  in  the  ranks,  by  unparalleled  intrepidity;  and,  gallantly 
fighting  his  way  through  every  subaltern  degree  of  his  profes- 
sion, was  presented  b^  his  colonel-general  with  a  company,  <mi 
the  sole  recommendation  of  his  own  merits.  The  simple  hus- 
sar became  in  time  a  marshal  of  France:  his  sovereign  raised 
him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state,  by  the  titles  of  Duke 
D'Elchingen  and  Prince  of  Moskowa;  and  his  country  con- 
ferred on  him  that  tide,  ^  greater  than  all,"  when,  in'  her  gra- 
titude for  his  services,  ^he  named  him  "  le  brave  des  braves^^ 
["the  bravest  of  the  brave."] 

The  disbanding  of  the  veteran  troops  of  France  has  obliged 
most  of  its  subaltern  members  to  return  to  the  obscure  k^iour* 
of  their  youth;  and,  foregoing 

<«  The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war»" 

with  minds  long  trained  to  other  objects,  and  habits  long  tem- 
pered to  other  views,  the  heroes  of  Marengo  and  of  Austerlitz 
again  appear  following  the  plough  in  their  native  villages,  and 
are  of  necessi^  become  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water." 

I  remember  to  have  met  one  of  these  military  labourers,  these 
veteran  "  bravea^^  who  had  been  driven  with  an  army  almost 
frantic  behind  the  Loire,  engaged  in  the  inglorious  labours  of 
the  spade,  and  working  on  the  estate  of  a  soldier,  who  had  him- 
self long  since  turned  his  "  sword  into  a  ploughshare^"  after 
having  wielded  it  only  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  of  freedom*" 
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I  wtA  one  morning)  hi  the  siunmer  of  IftlC,  walking  under 
die  venenble  towers  of  Chateau  la  Grange,  and  leanmg  on  the 
arm  of  its  iUustrious  master,  general  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
(and  who  would  not  boast  of  being  supported  by  that  arm,  which 
raised  the  standard  of  independence  in  Ameria^  and  placed  her 
banner  above  the  dungeons  of  France?)  The  figure  of  alabour<k 
er,  who  was  working  on  the  moat  which  nearly  surrounded  the 
chateau,  struck  me  as  being  both  distinguished  and  singular* 
He  was  a  tall  athletic  msm,  something  advanced  in  fife.  As  we 
approadied,  he  touched  the  litde  embroidered  cap,  which  did 
not  conceal  his  gray  locks,  and  drawing  up  into  an  erect  posture. 

Save  the  military  salutoi,  which  M.  de  la  Fayette  most  puncti- 
ously  returned.  As  the  labourer  resumed  his  spade,  I  asked 
the  general,  in  Eufl^ish,  whether  this  was  not  one  of  the  disband- 
ed soldiers  of  the  Loire.  ^^  I  should  suppose,"  he  replied,  ^^  a 
dntinguished  one;  for  I  find  he  is  a  member  of  die  legion  of 
Imnour,  and  you  may  perceive  die  ensign  of  his  order  glmering 
dirough  the  rents  in  his  jacket."  The  man  nused  his  eyes  to 
OS,  as  we  now  stood  beside  him;  and  perceiving  that  the  general 
was  looking  at  his  work,  he  asked  with  anxiety  ^^  Vous  en  ite9 
content  J  numgfniral^fespiref'*^  [*^  General,  I  hope  you  are  sa- 
tisfied with  it?"]  ^  Mais  ouiy  men  ami^  parfaitement^  cela  va  bien.^^ 
["  Yes,  my  fric^id,  perfecdy,  *ris  very  well  done,"]  repfied  the 
generaL  ^  Bon^  bon^^  [^^  good,  good,"]  returned  the  soldier, 
and  resumed  his  laboiurs  with  all  die  vigour  of  an  able  pioneer. 
^  That  brave  fellow,"  said  M.  de  la  Favette,  as  we  pursued 
oar  walks,  *^has  passed  twenty  years  in  die  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  is  covered  with  scars.  He  had  already  obtiuned  die 
subahem  distincdons  of  his  profession,  and  in  another  yeal*  was 
to  have  been  qjpointed  a  commissioned  officer ^  en  attendant^ 
[in  the  mean  time]  he  received  the  cross  of  the  le|;ion  of  honour, 
and  diougfat  himself  amply  recompensed  for  a&  his  services,  it 
was  dius  by  a  few  laurel  crowns,  diat  die  Romans  became  mas- 
ters of  die  world.  This  disbanded  veteran  returned,  a  few  weeks 
buk,  to  his  native  village,  which  is  at  this  moment  visibte 
Autmg^  the  trees  of  diat  diffk  wood:  he  offered  his  services  to 
my  concierge  J  [keeper]  who  accepted  diem.  He  li&ourd  through 
die  week  in  lus  tattered  fustian  jacket,  woA  gratifies  all  that  is 
kft  of  his  military  pride,  by  exposing  his  badj;e  of  honour  to 
the  admiration  of  the  rustic  crowd,  with  which  he  mingles  at 
mass  on  Sundays." 

But  the  ranks  of  die  labouring  class  are  not  alone  filled  by  the 
disbanded  privates  of  the  army;  for  many  (and  there  is  a  roman- 
tic sadness  in  the  idea),  many  whose  brows  have  recendy  been 
dhaded  by  the  "  panache  blanc^^  [**  whits  plume"]  of  milituy  dis- 
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tinctioiis,  whose  voice  was  law,  and  whose  breath  was  command 
(now  expelled  to  make  way  for  "  daintier  captains,")  are  driven 
hy  necessity  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  daily  labour. 

One  of  my  gallant  coimtrymen,  attached  to  the  English  army 
now  in  France,  was  station^  with  his  company  in  a  village  at 
some  distance  from  the  head^quarters:  he  was  returning  with  his 
dogs,  after  a  sporting  ramble  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  when  he 
overtook  a  team,  whose  driver  displayed  a  costume  at  once  m" 
litary  and  civil--Jiis  wagoner's  frock  contrasting  with  a  large 
cocked  hsLtf  As  they  pursued  the  same  route,  the  English  offi-> 
xer  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation;  but  was  answered 
with  that  brusquerie^  [rudeness]  which  intimates  impatience  of 
obtrusion.  A  few  useless  questions  on  the  state  of  the  game  in 
tiiat  country  had  nearly  finished  an  intercourse  so  churlishly 
supported,  when  the  wagoner,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  undress 
uniform  of  tiie  Englishman,  asked,  in  his  turn,  some  questions, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  English  army,  in  terms  sufficientiy  techni-^ 
cal  to  betray  his  experience  on  tiie  subject  to  which  he  had  so 
abruptiy  adverted.  The  conversation  became  interesting:  it 
turned  on  the  war  in  Spain.  The  Englishman  alluded  to  the 
^*  hot  work"  of  a  particular  day.  "  Were  you  in  that  engage-^ 
ment?"  demanded  the  wagoner  eagerly. 

^^  I  was  wounded  in  it,"  said  the  Englishman. 

**  And  I,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  was  wounded  in  it  also." 

^.  I  was  attfiched  to  such  a  division." 

^^  I  commanded  the  battalion  opposed  to  that  division." 

'*  I  am  addressing  an  officier  oi  the  French  army  then?"  said 
Captain  ***,  moving  his  hat* 

^^  I  had  once  that  honour,"  answered  the  Frenchman,  return-* 
ing  the  bow;  then  after  a  moment  given  to  dejected  thought- 
fuhiess,  he  rallied  from  his  abstraction,  wished  his  companicm 
a  good  morning,  and  springing  on  the  seat  of  his  wagon,  cried^ 
•*  ^^  ^"  E"  quick,  quick,"]  to  his  horses  and  drove  rapidly 
on.  When  captain  ***  reached  his  village  inn,  he  perceived 
his  military  acquaintance  leading  put  his  horse  to  water.  He 
inquired  of  the  aubergiste^  [landlord,]  who  he  was:  Ah  pour 
celuula^^  replied  the  innkeeper,  ^^  c^est  un  de  nos  Ikenciisy  cV«l 
k  capitaine  de  Bi  >  ,  im  brave  hommel  c*est  grand  dommage! 
mats  voild  comme  vont  les  choses  dans  notre  pauvre  France* 
Cependanty  dhblef  que  voulez-votut?^^*  ["  Ah!  99  to  him,  he  is 

*  Une  quantity  prodigieqse  d'officiers  sans  raoyens  sont  renroy^  dn  semoe, 
et  mis  k  la  demi-solde;  tandi^  qn'on  finrme  des  corps  entieiB  des  jevaes  gens^ 
i  peine  ^happ^  du  coll^.  Ces  jeunes  geps,  conqnand^  par  des  viellards 
tors  d'etat  de  supporter  les  fatigues  militaires,  sont  institu^  pour  reroplacer 
jpette  terrible  garde  imp^iale,  qui  toujours  dans  la  bataille  d^cida  la  victoirt, 
Ewimen  rapide  du  gou9eme$neni  dei  ^owlHmf 
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tee  of  our  (Usbanded  officers;  it  is  captain  B -j  a  brave 

man!  'tis  a  great  pity! — but  this  is  the  way  things  are  going 
on  in  our  poor  France.     However,  what  would  you  have?''] 

The  agricultural  surface  of  France  is  divided  into  what  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  "  le  pays  de  grande  et  de 
Pfttte  culture J^  In  the  former,  the  size  of  the  fsamB  has  been 
little  aiFected  by  the  revolution:  the  only  difference  ihat  has 
occurred  is,  that  several  farms  belonging  to  one  landlord  may 
have  been  purchased  by  the  farmers  who  formerly  cultivated 
them,  or  by  a  small  proprietor,  whose  exertions  are  confined  to 
the  ground  he  has  bought.  The  possession  of  small  plots  of 
p^und  by  the  day-labourers  has  become  very  frequent;  and  it 
IS  sometimes  usual  in  these  countries  to  let  them  to  the  great 
farmers  who  are  desirous  of  having  them,  to  complete  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  land  which  the  size  of  their  establishment  demands. 

The  pat/s  de  petite  culture  is  composed  of  small  farms,  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  the  landlord  finds  Ae  tenant  in  horses  and 
ploughs,  and  divides  with  him  the  profits.  Upon  the  large 
farms  the  condition  of  the  tenant  is  very  much  like  that  of  our 
own  English  farmers;  and  in  the  pays  de  petite  culture  there 
exists  a  race,  long  disappeared  from  England,  of  poor  but  in- 
dependent yeomen,  who  rear  their  families  in  a  degree  of  com*- 
fort  as  perfect,  as  it  is  remote  from  luxury.  The  dwelling  of 
a  French  farmer  presents  the  same  scene  of  rural  bustle^  activi- 
ty, and  industry,  as  is  usually  found  in  die  English  jEum-house. 
The  women  always  appear  full  of  occupation  and  energy,  and 
share  in  common  with  their  husbands,  fathers^  and  brothers^ 
the  toil  and  anidety  of  their  concUtion.* 

While  we  were  on  a  visit  in  the  canton  of  La  Beauce,  at  the 
chateau  D'OrsonviUe,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  and  marquise  de 
Colbert  Chabanais  Tand  it  is  a  delightful  link  in  the  chain  of 
association,  which  leads  me  back  to  days  so  happily  passed,} 
we  accompanied  la  belle  ehettelaine^  the  lady  of  the  castle,  on  a 
visit  to  a  rural  bride,  the  wife  of  one  of  their  fEumer-tenants. 

[An  immense  BiuBber  of  officei%  witlioiit  means  of  snpport  are  dismissed  fnnr 
^  seirice  and  put  on  half  pay;  while  new  coips  are  formed,  entirely  of 
joxag  people  who  hare  scarcely  left  coUeg^e.  These  youths,  commanded  by 
iAd  men  who  are  no  Ibn^^r  capable  of  supporting^  the  ^Bitigue  of  militaiyduty, 
are  instituted  in  place  of  that  tremendous  imperial  guard,  which  in  the  day  oi 
battle  always  decided  the  Yictorr. 

Cursory  espammation  qftkt  ratemmepi  qf  the  Bour6ofi#.] 

*  **  C*68t  on  aVantage  multiplie  partout,  depuisia  rei^olution*''  said  a>  French 
toner  to  us,  speaking  of  the  improred  state  of  the  labourers;  ^*  qde  lesdo- 
mettiques  des  fermes  et  les  joumaliers  possedent  une  maison  et  quelquet 
morceaux  de  terre,  en  addition  aux  gages." 

["  It  is  an  adrantage  multiplied  ereiy  where,  since  the  revolution,  that  the 
servants  of  the  farms  and  the  day-labourers  possess  a  house  and  a  pieced 
froimd,  in  addition  Us  their  wages." 
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We  foimd  her  already  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  bustle  of  hoitti^ 
wifery,  standing  in  Ae  midst  of  a  pile  of  brown  loaves,  whidi 
she  was  preparing  for  the  labourers. 

^^  Foufi  votld  dSja  occupie  du  mSnage^  ma  bonne  Madelakney^ 
[*'  You  are  already  occupied  with  the  household  affiairs,  my  good 
Madelaine,^']  said  marquise  de  Colbert,  as  we  entered. 

**  Eh!  maisy  mon  Dteu^  auty  Madame^  pourfuoi  pfu?^^  ["  OhL 
yes,  madam— why  not?"]  replied  Madelaine,  shaking  the  flour 

from  what  Madame  de  C called  "*(?n  luoeedejupe^^[^^htt 

luxury  of  petticoat,'*]  the  superfluous  quantity  of  her  well-plsdted 
cloth  petticoat  well  meriting  the  epithet.  Madelaine  then,  with 
evident  pride  in  her  newly  acquired  opulence,  did  the  honours 
of' her  house,  by  requesting  us  to  walk  mto  die  grande  chambre^ 
or  best  parlour,  and  to  leave  **  h  masion^'^^  as  she  called  the 
kitchen,  or  place  of  general  reception;  where  an  immense 
mdrmite,  bubbling  over  the  wood  fire,  sent  forth  the  fume  of 
the  savoury  ragout  preparing  for  the  family  supper. 

La  grande  chamore  exhibited  one  of  tiiose  excessively  high 
and'  excellent  "beds,  which  it  is  the  amUtion  of  every  French 
fleasant  to  possess;  and  its  old  brocaded  hangings  seemed  to 
boast  a  nobler  origin,  than  the  fresh  and  snowy  counterpaine 
which  accompanied  them.     An  arjnoirey  [clothes-press]  antece- 
dent (by  its  structure)  to  the  days  of  Boule,  held  the  bridal 
wardrobe,  or  rustic  trous^eauJi    Madelaini^  drew  our  attention 
also  to  the  high  chimney-piece,  where  ticked  a  handsome  pen- 
dule,  in  order  to  point  out  to  us  her  taste  and  her  piety,  exhit- 
ed  ina  piece  of  ornamental  wax-work,  representing  two  young 
lovers  burning  in  red  worsted  flames,  fond  and  devoted  as  the 
death-enamoured  martyrs  of  M .  Chateaubriand;  ^  Ahy  qtfelle 
eH  gentiki  rCeat^e  pasy  MesdameMf-^^'^est  vraiement  tme  coejfurt 
chcufnanteP'*  [^^  Ah!  how  pretty  she  is:  is  not  she,  ladies;-^ 
her  head  is  really  charming!"]  There  was  in  this  dweUine  of 
the  farmer^  every  appearance  of  competency  and  comtort;. 
and  though  it  wanted  those  finishing  touches  of  neatness  to  be 
found  in  an  English  farm  house,  there  was  no  absence  of  ac- 
commpdation.    Good  beds,  stout  furniture,  weU-sashed  win- 
dows, and  spacious  hearths,  secured  to  its  inhabitants  all  the 
Erime  necessaries  of  an  habitual  dwelling,  which  was  never  to 
e  exchanged  for  the  chillifng  misery  of  a  parish  poor-house; 

*  It  ii  cuttomary,  in  tnaQy  puts  of  England,  to  cftUfliis  part  of  a  fiunier'fl 
cottage  "  the  hooise." 

f  <«  TrouMeoih"  a  portion  of  bou8eplinen>  and  clotbesy  whkb  brides  of  aD 
ranks  in  France  bring  as  a  dowry. 

\  I  instance  this/arm-Aottt^  in  La  Beance,  as  a'foir  sample  of  the  many  (kiui* 
houses  we  yisited  in  Franoe.  In  Normandy  I  saw  many  supmior.  InPiocardy 
and  Artrois  they  were  in  general  inferior. 
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exi^pt  iiicleedf  a  new  order  oi  things  should  provide  such  an 
asylum  against  that  indigence,  which  the  increased  taxation, 
and  contributions  levied  on  the  savings  of  industry,  for  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  troops,  may  draw  down  upon  the  pros- 
perous  peasantry  of  the  land  at  some  future  day. 

In  the  course  of  a  morning's  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  chateau  D'Orsonville,  a  sudden  shower  of  nun  obliged  us 
to  take  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  ^fernner.  We  found  two  young 
women  busied  in  folding  up  linen  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
colour:  and  when  we  had  reckoned  twelve  pair  of  sheets,  we 
could  not  help  observing  they  were  rich  in  house  linen.  *'*'  Mais 
ce  rCeat  rien  cela,^^  ["  But  this  is  nothing,"]  replied  one  of  the 
girls,  and  took  some  pains  to  convince  us  that  what  we  saw 
would  go  but  a  very  short  way  in  providing  beds  for  the  la« 
bourers  in  harvest  time*      Mentioning  this  circumstance  to 

Monsieur  de  C at  dinner  that  day,  he  assured  me  that  it 

was  not  unusual  for  a  fermier  to  have  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pur  of  sheets  for  the  use  of  hb  family;  for  that  in  general, 
the  French  farmcfrs  were  sufficiently  opulent  to  indulge  in  a 
luxury,  indispensible  in  France  among  all  classes,  good  linen 
and  good  beds.  Among  his  own  tenantry,  he  added,  &ere  were 
some  who  were  supposed  to  be  worth  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds,  English  money;  and  that  a  few  days  before,  one  of 
his  fermiera  had  given  a  portion  of  a  thousand  Napoleons  with* 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  these  small  proprietors  of  lands, 
of  which  their  fathers  were  considered  the  live  stocky  when, 
**  nulle  terrCj  sans  seigneur^'*  ["  no  land  without  a  lord,"]  was 
the  maxim  of  the  times. 

There  was  something  exquisitely  gracious  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  that  state  of  things,  that  true  golden  age  of  a  country, 
^  where  every  rood  of  ground  maintains  its  man,"  and  ^^  les 
petits  proprietSs^'*  ["  the  Utde  freeholds'*]  of  France  enjoyed 
by  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  peasantry,  whether  purchased 
by  the  savings  of  the  fermier  or  vigneroriy  [farmer  or^(jne- 
dresser,]  or  whether  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolu* 
tion  from  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  present  a  state  of 
rural  independence,  extremely  favourable  to  the  views,  and 
highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  philanthropy. 

We  were  travelling  to  the  chateau  of  one  of  our  hospitable 
French  friends,  when  an  accident,  which  happened  to  our  car- 
riage, obliged  us  to  stop  for  an  hour  in  the  little  village,  which 
'  stands  at  the  entrsmce  of  the  valley  Dorssd.  We  resolved  to 
turn  our  misadventure  to  account,  by  visiting  the  chateim  of 
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€he  clebi^ted  Madame  Cottin,  which,  we  understood,  was  bu€ 
.  at  a  walking  distance.  She,  indeed,  was  no  more!  But  the 
dwelling  which  has  once  been  consecrated  by  the  residence  of 
Genius  (be  it  palace,  or  hovel,)  is  a  shrine  to  which  the  mind 
and  imagination  naturally  turn  with  pilgrim  devotion;  and  die 
valley  of  Dorsai,  amidst  whose  shades  the  character  of  Malek 
Adel  was  created,  will  long  preserve  an  interest,  independent 
of  its  own  loveliness  and  romantic  beauty. 

Having  ordered  "une  petite  collation'' [**  a  little  collation'*] 
(as  the  aubergiste  [landlord]  called  a  fillet  of  veal  roasting  at 
Ae  fire  for  the  breakfast  of  accidental  travellers,)  we  walked 
down  towards  the  valley.  Our  steps  were  soon  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  very  handsome  chateau,  which  hung  over  a 
pretty  river,  and  which,  as  a  largtf  placard  informed  us,  was 
**  en  vente,"  ["  for  sale."]  We  asked  a  young  peasant  (who 
was  eating  his  goute  [luncheon]  of  raw  artichokes  and  bread 
and  butter  at  the  gates)  who  had  been  its-  late  owner.  He  an- 
swered, ^  Le.  Marechal  Arrighi,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor, 
now  an  exthj'*  and  the  chateau  and  grounds  were  to  be  sold 
immediately.  He  could  give  us  no  further  information,  and 
we  proceeded  on  our  ramble*  The  sultriness  of  the  weather 
had  produced  an  insupportable  thirst,  which  trees  bowed  down 
with  fruit  on  every  side  tempted  us  to  allay:  but  as  this  is  a 
depredation  rarely  committed  in  France,  and  as  property  of 
this  description  is  held  sacred  in  proportion  as  it  lies  exposed, 
we  thought  it  wisest  to  offer  ourselves-  as  purchasers  of  the 
**  golden  product"  of  a  verger,  [orchard,]  which  nearly  sur- 
rounded a  very  neat  cottage  by  the  path-wayside  we  had  acci- 
dentally pursued. 

To  the  threshold  of  a  French  cottag'e  there  is  no  barrier: 
it  is  entered  not,  indeed  without  ceremony,  for  there  are  cer- 
tain forms  of  courtesy  never  dispensed  witfi  in  France  by  any 
rank;  but  it  is  entered  by  the  stranger,  as  by  the  neighbour,' 
without  hesitation,  in  die  certainty  of  a  civil,  if  not  of  a  cordial 
reception. 

W^  found  the  interior  of  the  cottage  infinitely  superior  to  its 
external  appearance:  a  clean  and  lofty  bed  occupied  a  little 
alcove  in  the  outside  room;  some  articled  of  old  china  orna- 
mented one  shelf,  and  a  few  books  another;  while  the  *'  pot  au 
feu"  [cooking-pot"]  was  bubbling  over  a  clear  fire  under  the 
special  supenntendence  of  an  aged  dame,  who  received  us  very 
TOod  humouredly.  To  our  question,  whether  we  could  get  any 
fruit  to  purchase,  she  replied,  **  mais  tres  volontiers— tenez;'* 
["yes,  willingly— come"}— and  she  hobbled  to  a  little  door 
which  opened  into  a  very  small  farm  yard,  where  a  cow,  a 
mule,  and  a  pig,  were  lying  amicably  together  under  a  sort  of 


«hcd,  on  vhich  some  flax  lay  drying  in  the  sun — ^*  tenez  Moiu 
eieur,  et  MadamtP'^  ["  see,  Monsieur,  and  Madame!"]—"  You 
will  have  the  goodness  to  cross  that  little  basse  cour^  [yard,] 
you  will  then  find  yourselves  in  the  verger ^  [orchard,]  where 
my  son-in^Iaw  and  my  daughter  will  have  the  honour  to  receive 
your  commands:  they  are  both  at  work  there."  We  found  the 
daughter  (a  middle-aged  won^an)  at  her  distaiT,  under  a  tree 
laden  with  green-gages,  of  wWch  she  gave  us  the  plunder  for 
the  sum  of  six  sous^  (thr^e  pence,)  exhorting  us  to  fill  our  hand- 
kerchiefs, with  repeated  '^  prenez-en  donc^  ne  votis  gen^  pasP^ 
f "  take  more,  do  not  stint  yourselves!"] 

We  observed  that  the  little  domain  of  which  she  was  mistress 
was  composed  of  a/>dto^er,  [kitchen  garden]  a  vineyard,  and  a 
quantity  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers.  It  was  a  delicious  spot,  and 
placed  in  a  most  delicious  situation.  We  asked  her,  by  what 
tenure  her  husband  held  it.  She  replied  with  vivacity,  "  nuUs 
c*est  a  nous;  c'estun  petit  proprietS;  feneZy  voici^  notre  marl^l 
vous  racontera  tout  fo,"  [it  is  ours;  it  is  our  own  little  proper* 
ty;  see,  here  is  our  husband — ^he  will  tell  you  all  about  it."] 

^  Notre  Marty^^  ["  our  husband"]  was  a  tall  robust  well-looking 
man.  He  approached  us  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  spade  over  his 
shoulder;  To  our  questions,  repeated  by  his  wife,  h?  replied 
with  the  intelligence  .and  frankness  peculiar  to  the  lower  classes 
of  France. 

This  litde  estate  of  a  few  "  arpens  de  terre^'  ["  acres  of 
ground"]  had  been  obtained  by  his  father,  on  the  sale  of  the  na- 
tional domains.*"  He  had  himself  served  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Emperor;  but  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther he  had  left  the  army,  and  took  possession  of  his  little  pa- 
trimony, for  he  had  nol^rothers  or  sisters  to  divide  it  with,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  new  law  of  succession.!  He  said  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence  arose  frqpi  the  cultivation  of  their  vines, 
which  enabled  them  to  have  "  un  morceau  de  cochQnnaille  dans  le 
poty  et  unpeu  de  vin  dans  le  petit  caveau;^^  ['*  a  bit  of  bacon  in 
the  pot,  and  a  little  vrine  in  the  cellar,"]  but  he  added,  it  require 
cd  great  industry  to  render  their  vines  productive,  during  a  six 
months'  constant  cultivation;  and  that  he  had  little  hopes  of 
deriving  much  profit  from  this  year^  on  account  of  the  unparal-r 

♦  Before  the  reyolution,  tbe  peasant,  who  was  not  oppressed  by  feudal  te- 
nores,  and  whoever  could  save  by  his  earnings  from  the  rapacity  of  taxation  a 
little  sum,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  smaU  proprietor.  The  pnde  which 
this  siurolar  and  rare  independence  awakened  was  so  great,  that  the  dying  »- 
ACT  sometimes  divided  the  proprietorship  of  a  single  apple-tree  among  hit 
8Q08.— Onthis  subject,  see  Young's  TraveU  into  France. 

t  There  is  no  primogeniture  in  France:  aU  property  is  now  equaUy  dividr 
«|  asioDg  te  oMdren» 
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kled  hoiiiidity  of  the  s«moii«  ^^  But  what  was  a  bad  teasoi^*' 
he  added,  ^^  to  the  depredation  committed  by  foreign  troops?-— 
SacrSy^  and  he  ground  his  teeth,  "  les  cojuins  de  Frusaiens;^^ 
l^^  those  scoundrels  the  Prussians"]  they  drank  up  all  the  wine 
wherever  they  found  it*  We  asked  him  whether,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  conduct  of  the  Prussians  was  not  a  war  of  reprisala. 

**  Comment  donc?^'*  [**  What?"]  he  replied,  almost  jumping  with 
a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  which  his  wife  endeavoured  to  reprove 
with  "  mats  enielle  vivacitS^  mon  umU^^  ["  but  what  vivacity,  my 
fnend!"] 

**  Comment  done!  une  guerre  de  reprSsailies?^^  [*'  What!  a 
war  of  reprisals?"]  The  Prussians  were  the  first  aggressors: — 
*^  pourquot  ae  mSter  de  noe  affoaree^  dana  U  tems  de  la  rSvokUwn? 
sacrir  [why  did  they  meddle  with  our  affairs  at  the  time  of  die 
revolution?"]  ""  But  that  is  an  affaire  Jinke!  they  came  as  the 
allies  of  our  king,  as  our  friends;  and  they  plundered,  they  ra- 
vaged, Aey  destroyed.  Allez^  monaieur,  cUlez  dana  la  Perche^ 
[gS,  sir,  go  to  la  Perche]  go  to  la  Perche,  to  Sevres,*  to  St. 
Cloud,  hear  what  husbands  and  fathers  have  to  say  there!— > 
Ahy  seignieur  Dteu!  cela  fait  dreaaer  lea  chevettx  aur  la  tetel  cela 
fait  frhnirP'*  [Ah,  it  will  make  your  hair  stand  on  end!  it  will 
make  you  shudder!] 

I  observed,  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  must  be  aware  that  such  hor- 
rors were  the  natural  consequences  of  war,  under  whatever  co^ 
lours  it  was  carried  on.  "  Sifaity^^  ["  Yes"]  he  replied  petulantly, 
**  pour  la  guerre  ouverte^  cela  a^entende;  maia  noa  amia^  lea  alkSa^ 
madame^  voild  notre  refrainJ^^  [in  open  war,  that  is  understood; 
but  our  friends,  the  allies,  madame,  that  is  the  burden  of  our 
song."]  On  this  subject  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  refrain  of 
the  nanon.  * 

Oh,  in '  those  moments  of  desolation  and  carnage,  when  fo- 
reign armies,  under  the  white  standard  of  peace  and  of  the  Bour- 
bons, ravaged  the  fertile  plains  and  vine-covered  hills  of 
France; — ^when  the  nation  saw  itself  the  victim  of  that  force, 
which  approached  its  frontiers  under  the  guise  of  amity — ^was 
there  no  toy^  arm  to  rush  between  the  sword  of  the  foreigner 
and  the  life  of  the  subject?  Was  there  no  royal  voice  to  raise 
its  cry  of  protection,  and,  like  the  jEounder  of  the  Bourbon  dv- 
nasty,  shout  along  the  charging  line,  "  Sauvez  mea  Franpoizr^ 
["  save  my  Frenchmen."] 

There  is  scarcely  any  transition  more  instantaneous  than 
the  extremes  of  choler  and  good  humour  in  an  irritated  French- 
man. The  subject  of  our  conversation  had  thrown  all  the 
angry  elements  of  our  military  proprietor  into  activity.     A  few 

*  A  gentleman,  whose  estates  lie  in  la  Perche,  assufed  one  that  the  peat aat» 
ry  were  withdift^vlty  prevented  fkom  ri«iDg  m  moMe  afainst  thePmssians. 
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complimentary  phrases  on  the  beauty  of  his  little  domain^  and 
the  probable  happiness  of  his  simple  and  industrious  Me^ 
brought  back  all  the  gaie^,  mildness,  and  urbanity  of  the 
French  character.  He  bowed  and  smiled,  and  said  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  lot;  that  if  things  would  go  on  as  diey 
had  done,  all  would  be  well*  He  said  he  knew  us  at  once  to  be 
**  des  Anglais,  par  notre  toumure;"  [**  English  by  our  air;"]  and 
added,  the  English  troops  had  shown  great  discipline,  aoid  be- 
haved with  much  more  moderation,  wan  any  oUier  of  the  fo* 
reign  armies* 

Although  he  talked  with  singular  intelligence  on  the  actual 
agricultural  state  of  the  canton  he  inhabited,  he  was  less  aHve 
to  its  literary  interests;  for  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Cottin 
he  had  never  heard,  nor  knew  any  lady  *'  qui  travailla  beaucoup," 

grrote  much)  who  had  ever  possessed  a  chateau  in  the  Vallee 
'Orsai.  We  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  her  unfortunate 
kinsman  and  lover  having  shot  himself  in  the  grounds  of  her 
chateau,  as  an  event  likely  to  have  attracted  rustic  atteiftion: 
**  Eh!  mais  mon  Dieu,  oui!"  ["  Eh!  my  God,  yes!  I  remember 
that!'']  replied  liis  wife,  ^^  je  me  rappelle  de  cela,"  and  she  point* 
ed  out  to  us  a  chateau  in  die  diilance,  mdiere  a  gendeman  shot 
himself  in  consequence  of  suspecting  the  attachment  of  his  wife 
for  his  own  particular  friend.  For  this  information  she  was, 
I  thouffht,  reproved  by  her  husband  with  a  delicacy  rather  be* 
yond  me  ordmary  tone  of  rustic  feeling:  ^  Ma  femme,  c'est  in- 
concevable,  tu  vas  faire  courir  une  histoire  comme  cela:  une  af- 
faire de  famille!  fi  done,  qu'est-ce  que  fateregarde?"  [**  Wife,  I 
am  surprized,  that  you  will  give  circvda^on  to  a  story  like 
that!  a  family  afiair!  fie,  what  concern  is  it  of  yours?" 

The  wife  stood  abashed;  and  the  chateau  of  the  suicide  hus« 
band  not  being  the  chateau  we  sought,  we  were  obliged  to  re^ 
turn  to  our  inn  in  the  village,  much  pleased  with  having  thus, 
accidentally  lighted  on  one  of  those  little  proprietors,  whose 
means  of  subsistence  and  happy  independence  lie  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  roods  cultivated  by  their  own  hands,  and 
wluwe  ccmdition  has  arisen  out  of  the  fermentation  of  revolu* 
tionary  conflict*-— ^^  Miseiy,"  said  a  French  gentleman  to  me, 
speaking  of  the  severi^  ot  the  season,  and  the  depredation  of 
the  troops,  ^^  misery  already  attacks  us,  and  presents  a  pros* 
pect  of  its  increase,  by  the  four  years'  contributions  we  nave 
yet  to  pay  you;"  mais  encore  elle  n'atteint  presqiie  pas  I'habi* 
tant  de  campagne,  qui  estgeneralementdevenuproprietaire,[but 

Jet  it  scarcely  reaches  the  country  peojde,  who  have  genel^y 
ecome  proprietors*] 

When  the  late  Emperor  of  France  returned  to  his  palace  of 
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the  Boarban  Elysee,  immefately  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
he  continiicd  many  hours  whfaout  taldng  any  refreshment.  One 
of  die  grooms  of  the  chamber  ventured  to  Mrve  up  some  ^^  gel^e  _ 
de  bouillcHi,"  {soup-jelly,"]  and  some  coffee,  in  his  cabinet,  by 
the  hands  of  a  child,  a  sort  of  pa^,  whom  Napoleon  had  occa- 
sioiudly  distinguished  by  his  notice.  The  Emperor  sat  mo- 
tionless, with  his  hands  spread  upon  his  eyes,  llie  child  stood 
patiently  before  him,  gazing  with  infantine  curiosity  on  an 
image,  which  presented  so  strong  a  contrast  to  his  own  figure 
of  simplicity  and  peace;  at  last  tiie  little  attendant,  presenting 
his  tray,  exclaimed,  in  the  familiarity  of  an  age  which  knows 
so  littie  distinctions,  ^  Mangez-en,  Sire,  cela  vous  fera  du  bien?'' 
[**  Eat  some.  Sire,  it  will  do  you  good."]  The  Emperor  looked 
at  him,  and  asked,  **  N*est-tu  pas  de  Genesse?"  ["  Are  you  not 
from  Genesse?"]  (a  village  near  I^aris.)  "  Non,  Sire,  je  suis 
de  Pierre-fite."  ["  No,  Sire,  I  come  fix)m  Pierre-fite."]  **  Oii 
tes  parens  ont  une  chaumiere,  et  quelques  arpens  de  terre?" 
[^  Where  your  parents  have  a  cottage  and  a  few  atcres  of  land?"] 
^Oui,Sire."  ["  Yes,  Sire."]  "  VoUa  le  honheur!"  [''There 
then,  is  happiness!"]  replied  die  man  who  was  still,  even  then, 
Emperor  of^  the  French,  and  King  of  Italy.*" 

Turgot,  whose  profound  genius  extended  to  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  ministry,  promulgate 
ed  die  principles  of  a  philosopher,  and  said  ''  Let  mankind 
be  free,  and  let  each  country  enjoy  the  peculiar  advantages  be^ 
stowed  on  her  by  nature  "— ^Turgot  encouraged  agriculture,  as 
die  best  means  of  ensuring  the  prosperity  of  France;  and 
brought  to  the  aid  and  development  of  his  great  views  all  that 
France  dien  boasted  of  genius  and  acquirement.  But  while  it 
was  the  g^ory  of  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI,  to  have  raised 
such  a  man  to  die  ministry,  it  was  his  weakness  and  his  mis- 
fortune to  have  him  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  that  self-in- 
terested and  privileged  class,  which  hurried  on  alike  the  ruin 
of  die  sovereign  and.  of  die  state;  and  the  enlarged  views  of 
this  great  man  for  die  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  land  re* 
mained  unaccomplished.  But  though  France  is  still  considered 
as  far  behind  England  in  a  science,  on  which  her  prosperity 
peculiarly  depends,  (yet  in  the  words  of  a  professed  rarmer  and 
great hnded  proprietor)  ^  Le  peuple  s'est edsure  sur  les  principes 
de  Tagriculture;  le  gout  delacampa^e  s'est  ranim6;  et  Vactivit6 
de  Pesprit  s'est  portee  vers  les  ameliorations  agricoles."  [^  The 
people  are  enligntened  on  the  principles  of  agriculture;  a  taste 

*  This  Httle  anecdote  is  copied  from  a  joamaJ,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
one  of  Napdeon's  secretariee,  called  '*  JVuiii  ^  PMdication.'*  V  Nights  of 
the  AbdicatioD."] 


fer  tlie  country  hat  revived;  and  die  activity  of  the  mind  tends 
Blrong^y  towaras  agricultural  improvements."] 

There  is  in  the  moving  scenery  of  pastoral  life  something 
peculiarly  cheering  and  picturesque;  and  though  every  country 
must  devote  itself,  to  tho«e  pursuits,  which  are  most  adapted  to 
its  natural  advantages,  yet  the  pastoral  country  will  ever  pre* 
"vent  to  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  images  infinitely  more 
ccmsonant  to  its  feelings,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  details  c^ 
commerce  and  manufacture*     From  the  meagre  and  squalid  po- 
pulation which  swarm  amidst  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mine, 
or  decay  in  the  confinement  of  unwholesome 'manufactories,  ex-^ 
isting  between  die  extremes  of  want  and  intemperance,  and 
alike  morally  and  physically  debased,  the  feelings  turn  with 
disgust  and  commiseration;  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  envy  a 
country  whose  population  is  invited,  by  a  bounteous  and  prodi* 
gal  soil,  to  devote  its  energies  to  the  service  of  nature,  even 
though  diat  country  be  less  greatv  less  opulent  than  our  own. 
It  is  imposMble  ta  travel  any  distance  in  France,  without  being 
struck  with  the  picturesque  scenes  which  continualik^  present 
themselves.     In  the  south,  and  among  the  heights  caued  ^^  le% 
petitea  AipeSy^  between  Lyons  and  Geneva,  a  family  of  two  or 
three  generations  may  frequently  be  seen  issuing  forth  from 
the  cottage  of  die  iratriarchal  sire,  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning; — the  old  dames,  to. cull  the  grasses  and  nutritive 
herbs  for  their  cows;  the  younger  ones,  to  share  the  labours  of 
the  field  or  vineyard,  with  their  brothers,  husbands,  or  lovers^ 
tmder  die  watchful  eye  of  die  guardian  father;  while  the  boys 
and  girls  lead  forth  their  sheep  from  the  nighdy  fold,  and  tht 
younger  urchins  take  the  reins  of  government  over  lar|;e  flock* 
of  turkeys,  and  rule  the  politics  of  the  poultry  yard,  with  well* 
sustained  authority. 

•  In  the  course  of  our  several  litde  joumles  from  our  hea^ 
quarters  at  Paris,  we  frequendy  stopped  to  talk  to  the  shep- 
herds who  present  themselves  by  the  roadside,  to  salute  travel* 
lers  as  they  pass,  and  whom  we  found  useful  to  our  courst 
through  those  miseraUe  cross  roads,  which  usually  lead  to  the 
f^eruMommiirey  or  chateau,  buried  deep  in  soine  sequestered 
copse,  and  accessible  only  by  paths,  narrow  and  difficult  as  those 
toheaveiu 

The  modem  French  shepherd,  more  characterized  by  the 
grotesque  than  the  picturesque,  has  nodiing  in  Ms  appearance 
of  the  "  bergerie  serUimentcUe^^  [**  pastoral  sentimental'']  reprc* 
sented  in  die  landscapes  of  Louis  XlVth's  day  no  crodk 
wreathed  with  flowers,  nor  jacket  cotUeur  de  rose;  [colour  of 
the  rose]  but  his  large  straw  hat,  which  shades  out  the  sunr^ 
his  stout  frieze  coat,  which  preserves  him  against  die  cold^  hit 


kadiem  belt,  Imig  staff,  and  scrip,  seem  all  well  suited  to  meet 
the  necessities  ot  his  condition;  while  his  litde  portable  habita- 
tion, which  he  wheels  about  from  site  to  site,  as  the  wind  blows 
or  the  Sim  shines^  and  his  faithful  dog,  with  the  merry,  though 
not  very  musical  tone  of  his  sheep-bells,  complete  a  picture  not 
without  its  merits,  even  to  the  eye  of  an  artist  or  a  poet.  Speak- 
ing in  a  jargon  not  always  very  easily  imderstood,  he  never  fails, 
when  addressed,  "  d'avoir  I'honneur  de  vous  saleur,'*  ["  to  have 
the  honour  of  saluting  you,"]  or  "  de  souhaiter,"  (with  a  low 
bow)  ^^  bon  voyage  k  madame  et  monsieur" — [^^  or  wishing  a  good 
journey  to  monsieur  and  madame."]  Frequently  they  followed 
us  to  repeat  their  instructions  reladve  to  *'*'  les  mechans  chemins" 
[**  vile  roads"]  we  had  to  encounter;— «nd  they  always  exhibited 
in  ^eir  manner  the  kindness  of  nature,  mixed  with  the  courtesy 
of  civilis&ation. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  little  pr(q>rietors  of  a 
jew  arpens  de  terre  [acres  of  land]  do  not  even  yet  cultivate  pas* 
turage  for  their  cows;  and  this  negligence,  this  remnant  of  their 
ancient  bad  system  of  farming,  peoples  the  walks  and  fields  on 
Sundays  and  holyday^  with  groups  of  girls  and  women,  employ- 
ed in  cutting  grasses,  with  which  they  fill  the  little  baskets 
hanging  on  their  arms*  It  is  thus  a  weekly  provision  is  made 
for  die  cow,  which  is  but  occasionally  released  from  ita  confine- 
ment, and  permitted  to  range  the  ,  field  under  the  guidance  of  a 
boy  or  girl  leading  it  by  a  rope.  Every  peasant  has  some  little 
live  stock;  few  are  without  a  cow,  and  to  it  are  usually  added 
a  pig,  mule^  (m*  ass,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
prietor. There  are,  of  course,  many  among  these  smaU  farmers 
and  owners  of  "  petits  proprietes,*'  ["  little  estates"]  who  have 
not  enough  land  to  find  entire  occupation  for  a  plough  and 
team;  ana  an  arrangement  is  often  made  among  a  little  knot 
of  neighbours,  to  mamtain  among  them  Ae  plough  as  common 
property,  while  each  supplies  a  horse  or  mule  for  the  general 
service^  Thus  the  same  attelage^  [harness]  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  alU  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  among  these 
mdepiendent  lords  of  an  acre,  some  are  so  litde  favoured  by  for- 
tune, as  to  be  unable  to  join  even  these  snf^l  and  accommodat- 
ing agricultural  firms;  and  then  the  proprietor  is  seen  trailing 
a  sort  of  ploughing  machine,  resembling  a  harrow^  over  his 
small  territory,  with  the  aid  of  one  poor  donkey,  Ac  scrub  of 
the  £uin.  Still,  however,  this  man  is  an  independent  proprietor. 
Hie  litde  spot  of  earth  he  labours  is  his  own;  the  portion  of 
grain  he  sows  he  will  reap:  his  children  will  eat  of  the 
iKvit  of  the  tree  his  hand  has  planted:  and  while  this  modicum 
<tf  land  preserves  him  and  his  family  in  independence,  while 
eivery  particle  of  the  soil  is  turned  to  its  utmost  account,  uA 
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yields  trii^e  produce  from  what  it  formerly  did,  in  less  inte- 
rested hands,  the  frugal  savings  of  laborious  industry  do  not  go 
to  feed  die  rapacity  of  the  tithe-proctor,  to  meet  the  vexatious 
caU  of  rack-rents,  or  to  pay  for  air  and  light,  the  inheritance 
of  the  "  very  commoners  of  nature."  The  French  peasant  has 
not  to  encounter  any  one  of  the  many  evils  that  press  upon  the 
neck  of  die  Irish  peasantrv,  and  the  imposts  which  rendered 
unavailing  the  industry  of  his  fathers,  the  corvSe^  [the  statute 
labour]  the  gahtlk^  [the  excise  upon  salt]  the  iaille^  [the  land 
tax]  now  scare  him  no  longer,  even  in  his  dreams.  His  time, 
his  labour,  are  his  own;  and  the  spot  to  which  he  devotes  them 
is  a  land  of  promise,  to  which  the  light  of  liberty  first  directed 
him. 

But  beside  the  vineyard  or  the  field,  there  is  another  brandi 
of  industry  and  profit  in  their  rural  economy,  which  engrosses 
much  of  their  attention,  and  contributes  infinitely  to  their  amuse- 
ment and  gratification — a  garden!  Every  French  peasant  has  a 
gar^i&n.  It  is  an  arrangement  both  of  necessity  and  of  enjoy- 
'ment,  with  which  they  never  dispense. 

There  was  a  day  in  France,  when  flowers  seemed  only  to 
breathe  their  odours  for  noble  senses,  or  to  expand  their  beau- 
ties to  carpet  the  steps  of  royal^:  the  road  was  strewed  with 
jonquils,  over  which  Louis  XIV  passed,  on  his  celebrated  visit 
to  ChantiUy;*"  and  Madame  de  Montespan  hid  out  the  unseem- 
ly earth,  which  nourished  her  orange  groves  at  her  ^^  Armida 
palace"  of  Clugny,  with  the  rarest  plants.  The  finest  flowers  in 
France  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peasants'  gardens— ^e  native 
rose  de  Provence^  the  stranger  rose  of  India,  entwine  their  blos- 
soms and  grow  together  amidst  the  rich  foliage  of  the  vine, 
which  scales  the  gable,  and  creeps  along  the  roof  of  the  cottage. 
I  have  seen  a  French  peasant  as  proud  of  his  tulips,  as  any 
stockjobber-florist  of  Amsterdam;  and  heard  him  talk  of  his 
carnations,  as  if  he  had  been  the  sole  possessor  of  the  ^^  semper 
Augustus."  Oh!  when  shall  I  behold,  near  the  peasant's  hovel 
in  my  own  country,  other  flowers  than  the  bearded  thistle, 
which  there  waves  its  ^Monely  head,"  and  scatters  its  down 
upon  every  passing  blast;  or  me  scentiess  shamrock,  the  un- 
prc^taUe  blossom  of  the  soil,  which  creeps  to  be  trodden  upon, 
and  is  gathered  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  inebriating  draught, 

*  Le  roy  y  doit  aller  le  S4iiie.  de  ee  moir;  0  y  sera  no  janr  enUer^znaiia  ik 
ne  B^est  fait  tant  de  d^pense  an  triomphe  des  empereun,  qnil  y  en  aura  li.  //  y 
atirawmr milU icut dejangidUes.  Jngez i proportion. — LettresdeS&ngn^^ roL i. 

[Tlie  king  will  go  there  the  tweatj-fouiib  of  this  month;  he  will  stay  a 
whole  day — ^the  expense  will  be  greater  than  that  at  the  triumph  of  a^  Roman 
emperor— There  will  be  a  thonsuid  crowns  worth  of  jonqnil»--jadge  id  pro* 
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commemorating  amiually  the  fatal  illusions  of  the  people  and 
drowning  in  the  same  tide  of  madness  their  emblems  and  their 
wrongs.* 

Flowers  are  not  only  a  luxury  to  the  French  peasant:  they  are 
a  commodity  of  profit:  they  supply  the  markets  of  all  the  towns 
in  France:  and  every  British  traveller  is  aware  what  a  profusion 
of  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley  are  obtained  for  a  few  sous  at 
every  village;  and  what  pretty  bouquets  [nosegays]  are  tossed  into 
the  carriage  windows,  as  it  rolls  rapidly  on,  at  the  risk  of  not  be- 
ing psdd  for,  while  the  little  priestesses  of  Flora  oifer  their  gra- 
tuitous prayer  of  **  bon  voyage,"  [**  a  good  journey."]  Flowers, 
indeed,  seem  an  universal  passion  of  the  nation:  and  die  pretty 
^village  of  Fontenay-aux-roses  derives  its  name  from  its  abundant 
produce  of  **  the  queen  of  flowers,"  and  from  its  ancient  pWvi- 
lege  of  furnishing  roses  to  the  court  and  the  parliament;  for, 
under  the  old  regime,  in  the  month  of  May,  ^^  en  plein  parlement," 
[^^  in  fiill  parliament,"]  each  peer  and  magistrate  received  in  his 
turn  a  bouquet  of  roses.  But  ^^  Fontenay-aux-roses"  possesses  a 
celebrity  beyond  what  its  flowers  bestow.  It  was  here,  in  the 
pretty  maison  de  plaisance  [litde  villa]  of  Mr.  S  ,  Aat  the 

illustrious  and  unfortunate  Condorcet  took  shelter  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  Fearing,  however,  to  risk  the  safety  of  his 
friend,  the  unhappy  victim  of  a  sanguinary  democracy,  again  com- 
menced his  perilous  wanderings;  was  observed,  seized,  swallow- 
ed poison,  and  died  in  a  ditch,t  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Fontenav  to  Paris. 

Notwithstanding  the  quanti^  of  vegetables  raised  in  the 
verger^  {orchard,]  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  so  consider- 
able in  every  family,  that  the  good  dame  who  loads  her  mule 
or  ass  with  panniers  of  cheese  or  butter  for  the  market,  gene- 
rally brings  them  back  filled  with  ^^  des  legumes"  P^  greens, 
•  roots"]  for  the  table.  Another  source  of  industry  and  profit  to 
the  peasantry  is  the  bee-hive.  Honey  is  much  used  in  France: 
jmd  this  branch  of  rural  economy  is  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; and  in  the  Orleanois,  with  a  peculiar  ingenuity  worth  re- 
cording.   When  ^^  die  flowers  hang  down  their  heads  to  die,'*^ 

*  It  is  an  annual  custom  in  Ireland  to  drown  the  SlKunrock  in  wliiBkej,  on 
dt  Patrick's  day,  a  festival  commemorated  by  erery  species  of  barbarovt 
levelnr. 

'  •  f  Haying  wandered  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  woods,  the  exhaustion  of 
hunger  and  hUgae  uiged  him  to  seek  refreshment  in  a  little  cabaret,  [tarem,] 
by  me  road-side.  Forgetful  of  his  disguise,  and  assumed  character  of  a  lireiy 
•enrant,  while  his  omelette  was  in  preparation,  he  took  from  his  pocket  an  Ho- 
tace,  and  began  to  read.  This  circumstance  exciting  suspicion,  he  was  imme- 
diately arrested.  Condorcet,  as  Voltaire  has  testified,  was  a  man  of  the  high- 
est powers,  and  the  purity  of  his  views  and  the  aleration  of  his  character  are 
•UU  attested  by  all  that  is  liberal  in  France. 
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and  their  honied  essence  lias  been  completely  rifled  by  these 
little  brigands,  [thieves]  of  nature,  the  hive  is  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  linen  clothes,  and  the  whole  busy  state  is  thus  transport-* 
ed  to  the  confines  of  the  noble  forest  of  Orleans,  where  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  luxurant  blossoms  of  the  wild  heathy  pe- 
culiarly fine  in  that  district,  open  a  new  source  of  xvays  and 
means  to  some  noisy,  bustling,  little  ChanceUor  of  the  Exche-r 
quer,  who,  having  run  through  the  whole  string  of  usual  erpe* 
diency,  avails  himself  of  the  supplies^  which  others  have  acci- 
dentally presented,  and  prides  himself  on  results,  for  which  he 
had  made  no  provision.  On  the  banks  of  the  Loire  also,  this 
transplantation  of  old  dynasties  into  the  refreshing  regions  of 
new  realms,  is  frequently  effected  with  great  success,  by  a  simi-^ 
lar  process* 

The  condition  of  almost  every  peasant  permitting  him  to 
carry  on  a  little  pastoral  commerce  with  the  great  town  of  his 
commune,  from  some  one  branch  or  other  of  his  rural  economy, 
there  are  few  scenes  more  cheering  or  animated  than  that  pre- 
sented along  the  noble  roads  that  lead  to  the  great  towns,  on  a 
market  day.  Such  a  scene  I  witnessed  on  an  early  spring 
morning,  in  passing  between  the  little  village  of  Samer  (where 
we  had  slept,  and  which  we  found  garrisoned  with  British 
troops)  to  Montreuil,  to  which  the  sentimental  topography  of 
Sterne  has  given  a  distinction  far  beyond  what  he  himself  as- 
cribes to  it,  in  the  map  of  France** 

A  champaign  country  is  always  favourable  to  pastoral  group- 
ings: that  beK>re  us  was  such  as  Gsdnsborough  would  have  se- 
lected for  one  of  his  charming  landscapes.  The  silvery  hue  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  characterises  me  morning  lig^t  of  an 
early  spring  day,  harmonized  with  the  light  handling  of  the 
trees  just  bursting  into  foliage,  and  among  the  rural  multitude 
which  moved  along  the  road  towards  the  same  point,  there  were 
many  forms  marked  by  that  elegant  rusticity  and  historic  cha- 
racter, attributed  to  the  figures  of  Poussin,  and  which  gave  his 
landscapes  much  interest;  while  the  strength  and  grotesque 
rudeness  of  others  presented  the  humorous  originals  of  the 
Flemish  school  in  all  their  breadth  and  coarseness.  Boys  and 
girls,  with  that  graceful  lightness  and  flexibility  of  figure  and 
motion  peculiar  to  the  French  youth,  skipped  along  the  road 
side;  others  carefully  led  on  the  mule  or  ass,  on  which  their 
grandmodier,  pobed  between  her  panniers;  displayed  all  the 
fcicry  of  her  "habit  de  fete.''  ["holiday  clothes."]  The  old 
men,  with  long  sta£b  and  immense  cocked  hats,  walked  stout- 

*  <<  Theie**  not  a  town  in  aU  France,  which,  in  mj  opinion,  looks  better  io 
the  map  thin  MontreoiL''  &c.— Triflrom  Shamdyy  rol.  v&. 
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\y  oil,  and  led  or  drove  the  teams,  carts,  and  wagons,  which 
mled  the  road  on  every  side.  AU  was  sound,  and  motion,  and 
busde,  and  business;  and  the  bells  fastened  to  the  showy  worst-^ 
ed  head-pieces  of  die  mules  and  horses  kept  merry  time  tb  the 
whole  animated  scene;  while  baskets  of  violets  and  lily  of  the 
valley,  on  their  way  to  the  market  of  Montreuil,  perfumed  the 
air  with  all  the  odour  of  a  full-blown  summer. 

I  know  not  yrhsx  ihotive,  for  it  certainly  Could  not  be  com- 
passion, had  induced  the  sturdy  driver  of  one  of  the  many  open 
charettes,  [carts,]  which  for  a  time  kept  pace  with  our  carriage, 
to  admit  into  his  rustic  vehicle,  along  with  his  dame  and  de- 
moiselles, two  or  three  British  soldiers:  but  the  combination 
and  contrast  of  this  group  was  admirable.  The  military  uni- 
form, the  military  air,  the  English  physiognomy,  with  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  immobility  of  the  well-drilled  countenances 
(which  had  so  long  obeyed  the  command  of"  Eyes  right,"  and 
**  Eyes  left,"  that  every  feature  had  been  disciplined  by  beat  of 
drum,)  presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  figures  and  facea 
of  their  com|>anions;  whose  ever-shifting  expression  almost  dis- 
torted intelligence  to  grimace,  and  whose  violence  of  gesture 
received  relief  from  the  automaton-movements  of  their  military 
companions*     A  cold,  solemn-loooking  English  sergeant  was 

g'ving  a  sort  of  lethergized  attention  (while  he  smoaked  a  long 
erman  pipe)  to  the  details  which  uie  elder  dame  was  com- 
municating, unconscious,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  understand 
a  word  that  she  uttered:  while  a  spruce  Irish  corporal,  who 
assured  us,  when  we  spoke  to  him  at  the  barrier  of  M ontreuil^ 
that  he  felt  **  quite  agreeable  in  France^^  was  endeavouring  to 
make  himself  so  to  a  round-faced  black-eyed  litde  demoiselle, 
who  sat  beside  him,  and  who  was  running  over  the  little  coquette- 
ries,  in  a  language  which  nature  has  rendered  a  mother-tongue 
all  the  world  over;  a  tongue  which  Pat,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  deficiency  in  the  language  of  the  country,  seemed  per- 
fectly to  understand* 

In  this  singular  and  intimate  association  of  the  natives  of  two 
countries,  so  long  opposed  by 

"  Contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'dwar,'' 

there  was  something  extremely  gracious  to  the  feelings;  and  ~ 
the  horrible  and  sanguinary  details  which  filled  up  the  interval 
from  the  moment  the  British  troops  first  entered  France,  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  this  litde  scene  of  recipro- 
cal good-wiU*  The  English  soldier  no  longer  tracked  his  pro* 
gress  with  blood,  nor  carried  desolation  to  the  hearth  of  the 
French  peasant;  the  French  peasant  no  longer  fled  in  fear, 
nor  execrated  in  indignation  the  "  armipotent  soldier''  of  a  ri* 
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val  coUBtry*  Oh,  why  should  natioDs,  so  closdj  associaied  trr 
■atural  position,  be  ever  opposed  in  sanguinaiy  conflict;  ana, 
assisting  the  wild  ambition  of  their  rulers,  discover  too  late 
that  diey  are  but  the  dupes  of  their  own  national  prejudice,  the 
victims  of  a  policy  which  works  on  them  for  its  own  views! 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  litde  scene  was  rather  a  rare  than 
a  just  sample  of  the  intercourse  and  confidence,  which  subsist 
between  the  peasant  class  of  France  and  their  allied  conquerors* 
Whatever  public  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  France,  must  not  be 
sought  £oY  in  her  capital,  but  in  her  provinces;  and  a  peasan- 
try whose  substance  is  hourly  drained  by  contributions  and 
taxation,  c,annot  be  expected  to  look  with  much  confidence  and 
good-will  on  those,  who  have  been  the  cause  of  these  multiplied 
evils. 

A  few  miles  from  Montreutl  our  postillion  stopped  his  horses, 
and  turning  back  his  head,  asked,  with  a  gnn  of  ihtreaty, 
**  Monsieur,  permettra-t-il  a  Madame  de  monter  derriere  la  voi- 
ture?"  ["  Will  Monsieur  permit  Madame  to  get  up  behind  llie 
cairiagc?"]  and  he  pointed  to  a  smart  giri,  who  had  run  pant- 
mg  beside  our  caleche  [chariot]  for  some  paces.  Madame  thank'- 
ed  OS  with  a  low  curtsey  for  our  permission,  and  thanked  us 
again  when  she  alighted  at  the  barrier  of  MontreuiL  We  en- 
tered into  conversation,  while  the  commissaire  was  looking  at 
our  passport.  She  was  an  inhabitant  of  Samer.  I  asked  iier 
w^elher  the  English  troops  did  not  make  her  little  town  very 
gay*^  "bien  le  contrare,^  [**  quite  the  contrary,'*]  she  answer- 
ed, with  a  significant  shake  of  her  head;  "  c'est  d'une  trtstessc 
a  faire  mourir;"  ["  vt^  js^re  dying  with  dullness^"]  for  there  wtte 
no  ^*  bals  bourgeois,"  ["  cItraciiF55ns.^  T  enquired  the  reason, 
"  Oh,  par  exemple,  les  honnetes  filles  n'aiment  pas  se  presenter 
devaot  les  militau-es  etrangers,"  ( "  Oh!  because  the  respectable 

f'lrls  do  not  like  to  show  themselves  to  Ac  strange  soldiers.'*] 
or  this  piece  of  village  prudery,  however,  she  would  assign 
no  reason  but  "  eji!  mais,  que  voulez-vous?"  [**  eh!  what  would 
you  have?"]  and  those  broken  interjections  and  aiccompan3ang 
shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  which  in  France  mean  every  thing,  or 
nothmic,  iust  as  they  are  taken. 

When  Arthur  Toung  travelled  through  France,  in  1789,  he 
observed  Aat  not  only  cottages,  but  well  built  houses,  were 
without  glass  windows,  and  had  no  odier  light  than  whet  the 
door  admitted.  This  true  model  of  an  Irish  cabin  woidd  now, 
i  believe,  scarcely  be  found  in  any  part  of  France,  not  even  ki 
Ike  north,  where  the  peasantry  are  in  a  less  prosperous  condi- 
tkm  than  dsewbere.  There  is,  in  the  whole  apnearance  of  an 
acdUot  tjoigaak  coMge,  on  air  of  indescribdUe  comfevt,  a 
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sort  of  ptcturetque  neatness  that  goes  beyond  the  line  of  mere 
cleanliness  and  accommodation,  and  which  speaks  as  much  to 
the  eye  of  taste,  as  to  the  feelings  of  philanthropy.  To  this 
character  the  French  habitations,  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, do  not  attain;  although  I  heard  much  of  the  flat-roofed 
cottages  of  Quercy,  and  of  the  exterior  neatness  and  interior 
comfort  of  the  peasant  residence  in  the  south.  The  nearest  ^- 
proach  to  Englbh  comfort,  which  we  saw  was  in  Normandy, 
where  the  compact  buildings,  composed  of  brick,  interspersed 
with  transverse  beams  painted  black,  and  deeply  buried  in  their 
"  bouquet  d'arbres,"  [cluster  of  trees,"]  or  knots  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  strongly  resemble  the  fanning  tenements  of  Staf- 
fordshire and  Shropshire. 

The  modem  French  cottages,  however  are  strong,  and  well 
built;  and  are  covered  with  a  thatch  peculiarly  excellent,  and 
perfecdy  adapted  to  render  their  lofts  warm,  and  to  repel  the 
mclemency  of  their  severe  winters.  Their  chimnies  are  well 
constructed,  their  windows  neatly  sashed,  and  their  doors  well 
hung:  the  latter,  I  observed,  were  generally  kept  shut.  The 
floor  is  almost  universally  of  clay,  beaten  down  to  the  consist- 
ency of  stone.  In  the  ^^  grande  chambre,''  or  interior  room,  on 
which  the  prosperous  owner  displays  his  refinement  and  taste, 
diere  is  occasionally  to  be  found  a  plancher,  or  boarded  floor. 
The  ordinary  cottage  is,  for  the  most  part,  divided  into  two 
apartments:  the  common  room,  which  serves  as  kitchen,  and  a 
better  apartment,  in  which  the  best  bed  and  best  furniture  arc 
placed.  The  lofts  afford  good  sleeping  rooms  for  the  servants 
and  younger  part  of  the  family.  Every  cottage  has  its  little 
basse-cour,  [poultry  yard,]  its  piggery  and  cow  shed;  and  too 
many  exhibit  their  high  estimation  of  a  good  fumier,  [dunghill,] 
by  accumulating  the  manure,  which  b  to  enrich  their  little 
demesne,  nearly  opposite  to  their  doors. 

One  of  the  first  objects  with  a  French  peasant,  when  he  be.- 
comes  master  of  a  cottage,  is  to  furnish  it  with  an  excellent 
bed.  This  luxury  is  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  in  many 
provinces,  and  in  the  west  particularly,  they  ascend  their  beds 
by  steps.  Not  to  have  a  lofty  bed  is  a  sign  of  poverty,  bodi  in 
taste  and  in  circumstances,  which  all  are  anxious  to  avoid;  and 
to  meet  the  "  qu'en  dira-t-on?"  ["  what  will  they  say"]  of  the 
commune,  [neighbourhood,]  on  this  subject,  the  sumptuousness 
of  this  piece  of  .furniture  is  procured  at  the  expense  of  other 
comforts,  or  sometimes  even  of  necessaries.  In  this  article,  at 
least,  the  peasantry  are  wonderfully  improved,  since  the  ^*  beau 
sicde  of  Louis  XIV,"  ["brilUant  age  of  Louts  XIV,"]  that 
golden  age,  which  all "  royalistes  purs"  ["  pure  royaHsts,"]  winh 
to  see  restored.    In  the  best  «ra  of  that  imsperoii^  reign,  wben 
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Msdame  de  Sevi«i6  arrived  at  an  iim/kept  by  a  p^&sant, 
near  the  town  of  Nantes,  she  found  only  straw  to  Ke  on;  and 
she  describes  it  as  a  place  **plu8  pauvte,  plus  miserable  qu'on 
ne  peut  le  representer;  nous  tfy  avons  trouv6  que  de  la  paille 
fraiche,  sur  quoi  nous  avons  tons  couche,  sans  nous  d6shid>iUer;'^ 
[**  indescribably  wretched  and  miserable:  we  found  nothing  but 
some  fresh  straw,  on  which  we  all  lay  down,  without  undress- 
»g;*']  and  this  was  in  the  most  splendid  reign  that  France 
ever  witnessed;  and  this  was  in  the  very  provinces,  in  which 
the  peasant  is  now  such  a  coxcomb,  that  he  ascends  his  bed  by 
steps. 

I  have  frequently  reckoiied  three  or  four  beds  under  the  same 
roof,  generally  placed  in  a  little  recess  in  the  wall,  and  hung 
with  faded  tapestry,  or  curtuns  of  tarnished  damask,  the  se- 
cond-hand finery  of  some  fnpier  [pawn-broker,]  of  the  nearest 
neat  town,  whose  stores  are  even  still  but  too  well  supj^ed 
from  the  spoils  of  revolutionary  depredation. 

Whatever  spiritual  grace  may  exist  in  die  £unily  of  a  French 
peasant,  will  be  found  exhibited  in  "  the  outward  and  visibk 
^ifjj-w,"  which  decorate  the  bed's  head.  There  hangs  the  beni- 
tier,  with  its  holy  water,  a  sort  of  domestic  altar.  There  too  is 
frequentiy  suspended  some  thrice-blessed  relic,  which,  though 
it  may  have  lost  much  of  its^  miraculous  efficacy,  preserves  its 
station;  there  also  a  maimed  virgin,  or  headless  saint,  which 
infidelity  has  neglected,  or  time  dismembered,  still  remsdns  at 
least  for  ornament,  if  not  for  use.  I  have  frequentiy  observed, 
tiiat  the  bed  of  Javotte^  under  her  straw  roof,  and  the  bed  of  the 
petite  maitresse  of  Paris,  were  nrecisely^  on  the  same  model, 
each  exhibiting  her  stock  of  vamty  and  simerstition,  in  an  ar- 
ticle the  least  calculated  for  tiie  display  of  either. 

The  jpendule,  or  time-piece,  which  neariy  excited  an  insur- 
rection m  la  Bretagne^  wnen  introduced  into  that  harassed  pro- 
vince, in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  (as  being  some  portentous 
eng^  of  the  gabelle),  [salt  excbe]  b  now  not  only  an  ornament, 
but  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
^P^ry  better  sort  of  cottage.  Those,  so  much  in  use  among 
Se  peasantry  of  the  south,  are  fabricated  in  the  Jura,  or  the 
Vosge,  and  are  purchased  at  a  very  moderate  price.  To  count 
time  by  its  artificial  divisions,  is  the  resource  m  inanity.  Tlie 
unoccupied  ignorance  of  the  very  lowl^,  and  tiie  inevitable 
emau  oS  the  very  elevated,  alike  md  their  account  in  consulta- 
tions with  a  time-piece.  It  is  in  tiie  hour-glass  of  energy  and 
of  occupation,  tiiat  the  sand  is  always  found  lying  neglected  at 
tiie  bottom. 

One  of  our  most  liberal  and  most  recent  English  travellera 
in   France,  Mr.   Berkbeck,   describes  in  hia  brief  journal  a 


Freiwh  peaawt,  fating  with  a  silver  finrki  and  I  obtcorved  tfeMi 
we  never  slopped  even  at  die  poorest  hdtelerie,  {Urn]  on  tiM 
cross  roods^  or  in  Ae  smallest  village  (whkh  we  fre<pientl7  did, 
as  much  to  talk  to  llie  host  as  to  obtain  refreshment,)  that  we 
had  not  our  fruit  and  frtnnage  de  cochon  [pork  cheese]  sarved 
with  massy  $ilver  forks  and  spoons.  Indeed,  with  those  few 
cxeeptioBSi  which  must  be  every  where  found  to  arise  outof  thoi 
peculiar  circumstance^  of  individual  misforUme,  the  French  cot- 
tage always  indicates  the  dwelling  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous 

population. 

«        «        *        *        «        *        «*        *        # 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  by  ^English  travellers,  who  , 
had  visited  France  before  the  revcdution,  that  the  peasantry  ! 
were,  at  that  period,  as  dishcmest  as  they  were  necessitous,  and 
3rielded  to  temptati<His  of  theft  the  more  readily,  as  the  severi^  J 
of  the  punidunent  universally  prevented  prosecution.  Thks' 
branch  of  morals,  which  depends  so  much  more  upon  the  con-" 
dition  of  those  who  violate  or  respect  it,  than  up<m  any  ab- 
stract principle,  is  necessarily  improved  in  France  with  the 
amended  state  of  the  lower  classes.  Morals  are  inevitid>ly  bet- 
tered by  the  competency  which  excludes  temptation,  and  pro- 
perty, universallv  if  not  equally  diflfused,  begets  a  respect  for 
property,  seconded  by  that  law  of  self-preservation,  which  im- 
poses the  necessity  of  ^^  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by."  In  dis 
icspect  I  have  heard  it  allowed,  even  by  the  most  exaggerated 
royalists,  that  the  lower  classes  in  France  are  infinitely  im- 
proved, both  in  the  towns  and  country:  and  the  rarity  of  exe- 
cutions in  France  tar  crimes  of  dishonesty,  forms  a  singular 
contrast  to  their  melancholy  frequency  in  England.  I  remem- 
ber our  having  alighted  from  our  caniatt  to  spare  its  springs 
in  a  sort  of  ^^  craokdnitt-common  road,'^  that  wound  throum 
a  wilderness  of  fruit-trees,  which  mig^t  have  p»Med  £or  t£e 
original  Eden,  and  which  presented  such  tempuukna  to  the 
lips  of  the  traveller,  as  she,  ^  who  for  an  apple  damnsd  man* 
kmd,"  would  have  found  irresistible.  I  adced  a  boy,  who  wilh 
a  little  comrade  was  lying  reading  under  one  of  these  proiyk 
tt-ees,  whedier  I  mi^  take  an  aj^le:  he  refilled  cooUy,  ^  cem 
ne  me  regarde  pas^*--^ey  are  not  mme."  [^  it  is  nodungto  me.'^ 
^^  But  you  sometimes  hdp  yourself^  I  dare  say.''  He  laised  his 
head,  and  looking  at  me  with  ^m  expression  of  humwoiis  sar« 
casm,  he  replied,  ^^  Vous  voulez  dire,  volbe:  n'est-ee  paa,Ma*> 
dame?  Non,  Madame,  il  vsoit  mieux  en  demander,  que  de  se  tme 
voleur,  pour  une  pomme."  [^  You  mean  Aat  I  steal:  d»  jiounoi 
madam?  No,  madam,  it  is  better  to  ask  for  one,  than  to  turn 
diief,  for  an  apfde."]  I  know  not  whedier  this  Ul^  anecdote 
be  any  ^lustration  of  the  rustic  monds  of  the  eoimtry;  hat  i 


sKwnouMn^^  dorag  taj  reatdeiice  in  France,  tiyrt:  tooU  induce 
me  to  consider  it  as  a  rare  or  splendid  instance  of  peobity,  A 
more  vemarkiAle  mstance,  in  pooit  with  die  present  subject, 
oecantd  to  an  Irish  friend*  He  was  karmg  Paris  during  die 
reigo  of  temnr,  and  dropped  dow»  the  Seine  in  a  small  boat^ 
which  just  contained  himself  and  his  baggage.  Within  a  mile 
of  the  town  he  was  hailed  by  a  bon  citoyen,  [a  good  citizen]  who 
mistook  him  for  a  ^  depute  qui  s'etoit  evade  avec  de  Por  de  In 
republique,"  [^^  a  deputy,  who  was  escaping  with  the  gold  of  the 
repuUic,"]  and  was  forced  to  land.  After  it  had  been  deteimined 
by  die  mob  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  kill  him  without  exa* 
mination,  he  was  dragged  away  to  £e  maire  de  commune  [ma^or 
of  the  commonalty]  where  he  was  detained  nearly  an  hour,  be- 
fcire  he  could  ^how  his  passports,  and.be  admitted  to  proceed* 
Yet  on  his  return  to  hb  boat,  he  found  his  gold-headed  cane, 
silver  saucepan,  baggage,  every  thing  in  short,  in  siiOu  quo^ 
witfaovt  injury,  and  widiout  violation.  Even  then  the  lower, 
classes  began  to  feel  they  had  a  character  to  support,  and  guilty 
of  crime,  they  already  disdained  die  vices  of  slaves. 

Sobriety  is  a  constitntional  virtue  with  the  French;  ami  drunk- 
enness a  vice  stricdy  confined  to  the  very  refuse  of  the  very  low- 
est orders,  which  always  infest  great  and  pc^ulous  cities.*  I  re- 
member askinff  an  old  femak  peasant  in  Picardy,  whether  les 
bonnes  meres  du  viUag^e,  [the  good  mothers  of  the  village]  were 
ever  guilty  of  diis  f^ing?  She  replied  with  indignation; — 
^  Dame!  elles  seroient  chass^es  de  notre  commune,"— [^  Lady! 
they  would  be  turned  out  of  the  neigfabourh(x>d«^] 

The  thin  li(^  vin  du  pays,  [country  wine]  is  me  ti^le-drink 
of  die  poorest  peasantry;  and  there  are  few  so  poor,  as  not  to 
have  a  little  store  of  8i4»erk>r  quality  in  the  petit  caveau,  or  cel- 
lar, to  celebnrte  the  many  ^^  festins,"  [holydays j  which  enjoy- 
ment steals  fitom  labour,  under  Ae  sanctified  terms  of  epochs 
and  commemorations. 

Te  estimate  the  virtue  of  temperance,  in  the  lower  classes  of 
any  nation,  it  is  necessary,  perhflq>s,  to  have  lived  in  a  country 
so  oonditioned,  that  drunkenness  becomes  almost  a  venial  re-^ 
source  a^pinst  inevitable  misery — ^where  die  policy,  by  which 
die  hmd  IS  mkd,  exhibits  smrh  a  complete  tissue  of  error,  both 
in  its  kgisiation  and  administration,  diat  much  of  its  po^er  is 
derived  from  the  perpetuation  of  a  vice,  which  keeps  the  peo» 
pife  degraded,  and  at  die  sstee  time  pours  money  mto  the  ex-^ 
chequer. 

*        *        *        •        ***        #        «        «        # 

The  modes  of  every-day  Hfe  in  France,  even  among  the  pea- 
santiy  and  lower  classes,  are  powerfully  influenced  by  the  happy 
*  The  military,  bowerer,  drink  fresly. 
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and  genial  temperament  of  the  people.  And  though  the  pea- 
santry are  not  without  a  certain  brusquerie,  [bluntness]  of  man- 
ner, arising  out  of  ^eir  condition,  it  is  tempered  by  a  courtesy, 
which  indicates  an  intuitive  urbaiuty,  beyond  the  reach  of  akt 
to  teach,  or  the  means  of  cunning  to  acquire;  and  it  explains 
what  Caesiff  meant,  when  he  declared,  he  found  the  Gauls  ^^  the 
politest  barbarians  he  had  conquered."  There  is,  however, 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  present  day,  as  among  all  the  lower 
<dasses,  a  certain  tone  of  independence,*  which  ahnost  seems  to 
claim  equality  with  the  superior  person  they  address,  and  which 
is  evidently  tinged  with  the  republican  hue,  so  universally 
adopted  during  the  revolution*  A  French  peasant,  meeting  his 
brother  peasant,  takes  6ff  his  hat,  with  the  air  of  a  petit  maitre; 
and  I  have  seen  two  labourers  argue  the  ceremonies  of  their 
bare-headed  salutation,  with  as  many  stipulations  as  would  go 
to  a  treaty  of  peace. 

^^  Mais  monsieur,  mon  ami,  couvrez-vous,  je  vous  en  prie."—- 
^^  Eh,  mais  vous,  monsieur,  parbleau!  si  vous  I'ordonnez;  la*"— • 
["  But  sit,  my  friend,  be  covered  I  beg  of  vou."— **  Well,  then, 
sir,  if  you  insist  upon  it*"]  And  both,  with  a  bow  and  a  scrape, 
after  a  few  more  compliments,  resume  their  hats  and  conversa- 
tion together.  Equally  polite  to  his  superior,  but  not  less  inde- 
pendent in  his  manner  than  when  addressing  his  equal,  ^  I'homme 
du  peuple,"  [**the  man  of  the  populace"]  now  looks  ^^  I'homme 
comme  il  faut,"  [*^  the  man  of  fashion^']  full  in  the  face,  when 
he  addresses  him;  and  there  is  indeed  a  mixture  of  Intelligence 
and  frankness  iii  his  manner,  extremely  pleasant  to  witness, 
and  at  once  foreign  from  familiarity  and  meanness.— •Oh!  in 
listening  to  their  sensible  questions,  and  frank  replies,  how 
often,  and  how  unavoidably,  have  I  contrasted  their  deport- 
ment with  that  of  the  peasantry  of  my  own  coimtry,  where  a 
whole  population  seem  condemned  to  exhibit,  in  their  unregu- 
lated conduct  and  manners,  the  extremes  of  lawless  resistance, 
and  of  groveling  servility;— where  he,  who  for  scmie  triflinir 
benefit  to-day  kneels  in  the  dust  at  your  feet,  in  exaggerated 
gratitude,  with  ^^  long  may  you  reign!  may  j^ou  have  a  happv 
death!"  (for  power  and  death  are  familiar  images  to  the  Inm 
mind)  wiH^  perhaps,  to-morrow,  in  the  midnight  meetings  of 
his  wretched  hovel,  in  the  desperation  of  poverty  and  inebriety, 
plan  the  viohition  of  your  property,  or  the  destruction  of  your 
life*  Slave  of  his  passions,  and  victim  of  his  wrongs;  in  good 
or  ill,  equally  governed  by  their  t3aranny,  he  re-acts  upon  the 

*  When  Napoleon,  in  one  of  hit  barangnes  to  the  people,  addressed  the 
peasantry  by  the  term  ''  fMiysans,"  [peasants]  it  irave  general  umbrage,  as  H 
the  same  term  had  been  given  to  th^  yeamenry  «  £n|^aiid.  U^  aocoihdingly 
took  care  not  to  repeat  it 
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pdicy  whidi  made  him  what  he  is,  with  a  faithful,  but  fing^tful 
influence. 

'  m        *•**«*••*# 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  French  peasantry,  like  their  do- 
mestic aflfections,  are  mild  and  warm;  and  iht  possessive  pr6« 
noun,  which  denotes  the  strong  binding  interest  of  property  in 
the  object  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  profusely  given  to  all  die 
endearing  ties  of  kindred.  ** Notre  mari,**  ["our  husband,''] 
or  more  mquently  " notre  maltre,"  ["our  master,"]  is  the  term 
which  the  wife  uses,  when  ^leaking  of  or  to  her  husband;  and 
the  adjectives  of  "bon,"  or  "petit,'**  ["good,"  or  "Utde,"] 
are  generally  attached  to  every  member  of  the  family,  according 
to  tlveir  rank,  or  age.  The  mndsire  is  always  "  le  bon  papa," 
["  the  good  papa,"]  and  all  Uie  sisters  and  broAers  are  "petite" 
and  "petit,"  ["  little."] 

During  my  most  pleasant  residence  at  the  Chateau  D'Orson- 
ville,  I  remember  one  morning  accompanying  Mad.  de  C  ■ 
in  a  walk  into  the  village,  to  visit  an  ancient  vi^enm,  Thus- 
bandman,]  who  had,  in  his  youth,  been  a  gardener  m  the  family, 
and  who  was  now  a  sort  of  little  proprietaire,  [proprietor,]  culti- 
vating his  own  petite  terre,  [little  ground,]  and  supporting  a  fa- 
mily of  three  generations,  by  its  produce. 

The  cottage  of  this  little  landholder  was  inclosed  within  a 
low  mud  waU,  inmiediately  opposite  to  it;  and  within  the  same 
court  was  the  smaller  cottage  of  his  son's  family.  A  flower 
knot,  in  whidh  we  found  the  old  man  working,  aldiough  it  was 
Sunday,  was  Ae  ornament  of  both.  "Bon  jour,  pere  Marin," 
["  Good  day,  father  Marin,"]  said  Madame  de  C— ,  as  we 
entered. the  wicket  gate.  "  Bon  jour  mademoiselle,"  returned 
pere  Marin,  throwing  aside  his  spade,  and  approaching  us  with 
a  low  bow,  not  ungracefully  performed  for  a  man  of  years. — 
**  Et,  la  bonne  femme?"  ["And,  the  good  woman?"]  asked  Ma- 
dame de  C— . 

.**La  voila,  notre  femme,"  ["There  is  our  wife,"]  replied  pere 
Marin,  pointing  to  the  cottage—*"  £lle  apprend  i  notre  petit  bon 
homme  a  prier  le  bon  Dieu;"  ["she  is  teaching  our  little  man 
to  pray  to  God;"]  and,  in  fact,  we  found  notre  petit  bon  homme, 
a  &ie  boy  of  four  years  old,  on  his  knees  before  his  ancient 
grandmother*  She  arose  at  our  entrance,  and  replacing  her 
missal  and  beads  on  a  shelf,  which  contained  some  eardeners' 
caloidars,  and  an  old  volume  of  Bossuet,  welcomed  us  with 
great  courtesy.  Madsone  de  C— —  inquired  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family  (and  she  asked  for  each  by  their  name:)  the 

*  These  fiuailj  endeamientB  are  the  same  arnon^  the  first  as  among  the 
lower  datsea,  and  the  diminutiye  "  petite^  is  giwen  to  the  daughter  or  sister  of 
«  doke,  as  ia  the  fiuDily  of  a  peasant 
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dd  woman  replied,  *^  pour  notre  fils,  il  est  all^  s'^gayer  aa  jeu 
de  bague,  au  chateau — et  notre  bru,  elle  est  aupres  du  berceau 
.de  notre  petite,  petite;  et  pour  le  petit  bon  homme,  le  voila,  le 
TOtli,  le  magot!"  [^our  son,  is  gone  to  the  castle,  to  play  at  the 
ring — our  daughter-in-law  is  beside  the  cradle  of  our  grandchild; 
and  as  for  the  litde  man,  there  he  is,  the  monkey."  ] 

Madame  de  Chabanais  asked  ^Me  magot,^'  whether  he  would 
accompany  her  back  to  the  chateau^—**  Mais  tres  voJonticrs," 
[^  willingly,'']  he  relied,  and  nodding  to  his  grandfather  and 
grandmodier,  he  added,  ^^  adieu,  notre  bon  papa;  adieu,  notre 
bonne  maman;  adieu,  maman,'  [*^  adieu,  good  papa;  adieu,  good 
mamma;  adieu,  mamma,"]  to  his  young  modier,  who  was  seated 
at  the  door  of  her  cottage,  rocking  the  cradle  of  an  infant  child, 
and  engaged  in  making  a  shirt  for  her  husband. 

The  peasantry  submit  with  difficulty  to  the  ennui  of  idleness, 
imposed  on  them  by  the  new  regulatioiw,  which  enforce  the  strict 
observance  of  the  sabbaiii-'-an  (rfiservance  unloiown  in  most  Ca» 
diolic  countries. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  family  of  notre  bon  p^re  Marin,  [otir 

»od  fadier  Marin,  i  I  must  notice  an  incident,  which  struck  me 

>rcibly.  The  book-shelf  of  the  grandfather  was  filled  with  books 
of  devotion  and  agriculture.  The  books  on  the  shelves,  in  the 
son's  cottage,  ^which  were  pretty  numerous)  consisted  of  some 
odd  volumes  or  Voltaire,  Moli^re,  Rosseau,  and  la  Bruy^re.  I 
asked  the  young  woman,  whether  her  husband  read  much? 
She  said,  always  when  he  had  time.  After  we  had  walked  in 
pere  Marin  s  garden,  which  was  large  and  weH  stocked,  he 
hobbled  after  me  with  some  fine  carnations,  apologizing  that 
his  grapes  were  not  ripe.  I  have  preserved  these  tow.ers;  for 
I  know  no  specimen  in  the  hortus  siccus  of  Linnaeus  more  pre- 
cious, than  the  flowers  gathered  from  among  die  cabbages  of  a 
peasant  s  garden. 

I  observed  in  the  cottage  of  le  pere  Marin,  as  indeed  I  did 
wherever  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  die  French 
peasantry,  a  primitive  simplicity  of  manner,  united  to  natural 
quickness  and  evident  tendency  to  a  sort  of  quaint  hufidonsr. 
In  Auvergne,  la  Bretagne,  and  the  Beamois,  I  lun  told  this  is 
particularly  observable;  and  that  among  these  truly  pastoral 
people  the  subject  of  many  modem  idylliums  may  be  founds 
not  less  touching  or  kss  naive  than  the  ancient.  Ndr,  iftdeed, 
su-e  the  Theocriti  and  Sannazaris  of  the  Th^-^itres  des  Vacidc* 
villes,  et  de  la  V^uietc,  unfaithful  to  their  original^  thoagt^ 
perhaps,  they  do  not  always  take  the  moffl  poeticil  view  of  tfieir 
subiects. 

The  tu-toyer  has  no  equivalent  in  the  primitive  thee  and  thou 
of  the  English  translation.    The  lu-ti^er  universal  in  France, 
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in  all  the  intercourse  of  friendship  and  intimacy,  b  alwaj^  used 
among  the  peasants,  except  to  their  superiors,  to  whom,  dur- 
ing the  revoluticki,  it  was  also  applied  in  the  then  reigning 
grammar  of  French  equality.  "  Ici  on  se  tu-toit"  ["  here  they 
thee  and  thou"]  was  frequently  seen  written  over  the  doors  of 
the  public  bureaux,  [offices.]  Perhaps  it  was  a  remains  of  the 
rustic  education,  received  by  the  royal  mountaineer,  Henry  IV. 
which  made  him  not  only  tu-toyer  his  wife,  as  he  called  his 
queen^  but  his  ministers  of  state— « 

**  Je  bois  a  <ot»  Sully, 

Mais  j*ai  failli: 

Je  devois  dire  ^  votif,  adorable  duchesse? 

Pofur  boire  i  vos  appas, 

Faut  mettre  chapean  bas." 

[*<  1  drink  to  thee  Sully, 

But  I  see  I  am  mistaken: 

I  must  say  to  you  adorable  duchess! 

Wboerer  drinks  to  your  charms, 

Must  take  his  hat  off.''] 

But  this  little  chanson  i  boire,  [drinking  song,]  the  tu  and  toi 
were  even  evidently  deemed  vulgarisms,  which  offended  the 
pride  of  the  haughty  Duchesse  de  SuBy,  whom  the  royal  poet 
diffnifies  with  the  stately  pronoun  "  vous.**  I  have  heard  Na^ 
poleon's  roturier  [plebeian]  origin  quoted  by  the  royalistes  piuis, 
[pure  ro)ralists,]  as  explaining  the  vulgar  circumstance  of  his 
using  the  "  tu-toyer"  to  the  daughter  of  the  CasarSy  who,  how- 
ever, was  so  little  hiut  by  the  coarse  familiarity,  as  to  call  the 
Sniperor  of  the  French  and  Kin^  of  Italy,  in  return,  *^  mon 
petit  raton!"  [the  word  ratoriy  designates  both  a  cheesecake  and 
a  stneUl  rat4  The  reader  may  chuse  which  of  the  two  significa* 
tions  appears  to  him  the  most  probable^ — T.] 

All  the  ties  of  kindred  are  peculiarly  sacred  among  the  French 
peasantry;  and  parental  feelings  are  so  strong  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  a  custom,  which,  however  touching,  in  a  pastoral  tale, 
would,  perhaps,  in  real  life,  be  more  honoured  in  the  bresu:h 
than  the  observance." 

When  the  aged  parent  beholds  the  prospects  of  life  closing 
dimly  on  his  view,  he  endeavoars  to  catch  one  parting  ray  from 
its  sinking  sun,  by  an  act,  which  rallies  all  the  best  feelings  of 
humanity  to  the  heart.  He  gives  up  his  all  to  his  children, 
and  throws  himself  on  their  generosity  and  gratitude  for  future 
comlbrt,  maintenance,  and  support.  He  ^us  affords  them  the 
opportunity  of  repaying  the  cares  he  lavished  on  theiif  helpless 
state,  by  consigning  his  feebleness  to  their  protection:  and  as 
he  is  led  from  the  cottage  of  one  child  to  diat  of  another^  his  ar- 
rival and  departure  awaken  all  that  yet  remains  vital  at  the 
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heart  of  the  old  aire,  and  renew  emotions,  which  usually  slum- 
ber or  die  in  the  independent  selfishness,  by  which  the  egotism 
of  age  excludes  itself  from  gratuitous  kindness. 

This  imprudent,  but  benevolent  custom  of  an  affectionate 
and  primitive  people  (for  the  French  peasants  are  extremely 
primitive^  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a  test  of  human 
virtue  too  much  for  the  proof,  and  evinces  in  the  father^s  wrongs 
"  how  much  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  is  an  ungrateful 
child."  The  destitute  and  ill-requited  parent  may  somtimes 
appeal  to  the  friend's  protection,  or  the  stranger's  sympathy, 
and  cry,  in  the  affecting  words  of  Lear:  "  I  gave  them  all." 
It  is  delightful,  however,  to  believe,  what  I  was  constantly  as- 
sured, that  such  instances  of  turpitude  are  very  rare;  and  that 
splendid  Examples  of  filial  devotion  and  filial  gratitude  are  of 
every-day  occurrence.  A  peasant  father,  who  had  thus  gene- 
rously, but  incautiously,  distributed  his  little  property,  during 
his  life-time,  among  his  children,  was  met  by  a  neighbour,  as 
he  was  returning  from  his  first  visit  to  the  house  of  his  son — 
*'  Eh;  comment  vous  ont-ils  re9u?"  ["  And,  how  have  they  re- 
ceived you?"]  asked  his  friend.  "  Comme  leur  enfant!"  ["  As 
their  child!"]  was  the  touching  reply. 

Oh!  blessed  be  the  roof  which  shelters  the  a^d  parent's  head 
from  the  last  rough  shocks  of  time  and  of  adversity! — beneath 
whose  shed  love  repays  all  that  love  bestowed! — ^where  the  cra> 
die  of  reposing  age  is  gently  rocked  by  filial  hands;  and  where 
the  last  look  of  life  falls  on  objects,  which  render  even  its  last 
moments  precious! 

In  this  act  of  confidence  and  generosity,  the  servants  of  th« 
family  are  never  forgotten.  And  they,  in  return,  when  they 
die  childless,  bequeath  their  savings  to  some  of  the  children  of 
the  family,  with  whom  they  acquired  it.  The  tie  between  the 
servant  and  master,  in  the  peasant  regime,  is  also  cemented  by 
some  of  the  kindliest  feelings,  of  which  human  nature  is  sua- 
ceptible. 

Among  the  Protestants  of  Saintonge,  the  favourite  4omesti€ 
is  chosen  to  answer  for  I'enfant  de  la  famille,  [the  child  of  the 
family,]  at  the  baptismal  font;  and  this  religious  alliance  in- 
spires die  most  devoted  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  servant, 
to  the  young  master.  Stilly  however,  the  farmer  who  marries 
the  "  domestique,"  as  the  female  servant  is  called  in  the  rustic 
menage,  [family,]  is  lost  for  ever  to  all  respectability  in  his 
commune,  [neighbourhood.]  This  aristocratic  horror  of  a  mes- 
alliance, so  strange  in  a  primitive  peasantry,  doubtiess  has  its 
origin  in  some  old  prejudice,  which  has  escaped  beyond  the 
records  of  traditionary  lore. 

There  is,  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  French,  a  species 
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of  native  humour,  which,  quaint  and  simple,  occasionally  fur- 
nishes  little  comic  scenes  of  an  almost  dramatic  eflfect,  in  their 
daily  intercourse.  I  remember  seeing  an  old  voiturier  [carrier] 
indulging  his  humorous  disposition,  at  the  expense  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  stately  commissaire  of  the  barriere  St.  Denis,  with 
an  accompanying  gramace  and  posture  quite  indescribable.  He 
was  driving  his  Bttle  vehicle  carelessly  along,  singing  to  a  group 
of  peasant  girls,  whom  he  was  conveying  to  Paris, 

**  Qui  veut  savior  rhistoire  enti^re 

De  Main'selle  Manoo,  la  couturi^re." 

[U  W  ho  will  bear  the  whole  history 

Of  Mam'selle  Manon  the  urantua-maker.'' 

"  Votre  passe-port"  ["  Your  passport"}— -demanded  the  com- 
missaire^— a  tall,  stately-looking  military  man,  with  only  one 
leg.  The  old  voiturier  Iboked  him  full  in  the  face;  then  re- 
conimencing  "  qui  veut  savoir,  &c.  &c.,"  was  driving  on,  when 
the  commissaire,  furious  at  this  want  of  respect  to  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  seized  the  reins  of  the  sorry  horse,  with  a  volley 
of  imprecations,  terminating  his  anathemas  with  *'*•  votre  passe- 
port,  ou  vous  nY  passerez  pas."  Comment,  diable,  je  n'y  pas- 
serai  pas?"  ["  your  passport,^  or  you  shall  not  pass  here."—* 
**  How,  the  devil,  I  shall  not  pass?"]  repeiated  the  voiturier, 
starting  from  his  seat  in  a  passion;  *'*'  im  passe-port  pour  mes 
quatre  pucelles!"  pointing  to  the  girls,  ^^  faut-ilfaire  'peage  pour 
des  denrees  telles  que  cela?  Va-t-on  octroyer  les  pucelles?  Diable 
emporte  Fame  de  mon  chien,  si  j'en  comprende  im  mot,  moi! — ^te- 
jiez,  monaieur!  que  voulez-vous  faire  avec  ces  quatre  pucelles?^' 
[a  passport  for  my  four  girls?  must  we  pay  toll  for  such  goods 
as  these?  Are  the  girls  prohibited  articles?  I  cannot  under- 
stand a  word  of  it.  Well,  sir,  and  what  would  you  do  with 
these  four  girls?]  The  rage  and  impatience  of  the  com- 
missaire was  now  at  its  height,  when  the  old  voiturier,  having 
indulged  his  humour,  showed  his  passport,  and  cooUy  taking  up 
kis  song  of  ^^  Mam^selle  Manon,  la  couturi^re,"  drove  on. 

An  elegant  and  modem  biographer  of  Madame  de  Mainte* 
non*  observes,  that  in  the  "  beau  siecle"  of  Louis  XIV,  "  les  es- 

Erits  etoient  soumis  a  la  religion,  comme  au  monarque,"  [bri- 
ant  age  of  Louis  14th,  the  wits  submitted  to  religion  as  to  the 
monarch]  And  madame  de  Maintenon  herself  declares,  that 
some  of  the  gay  young  men  of  the  most  tiresome  court  in  Eu- 
rope were,  ^^  plems  de  grandes  impietes,  et  de  sentimens  d'ingrad- 
tude,  envers  le  roi,"  [full  of  impiety  and  ingratitude  towards 

*  MadsDie  Snard* 
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the  kiBg.]  While  it  was  thus  the  fashioQ  ef  di«t  piouB  «biy,  to 
confound  the  sovereign  and  the  Deity,  and  to  consider  the  king 
both  as  the  ^^  law  and  the  pro^ets,"  in  the  purlieus  of  his  own 
court,"*^  the  peasantry,  removed  from  die  immediate  presence  of 
this  human  divinity,  had  but  very  loose  ideas  of  a  religion 
which  was  taught  by  priests,  who,  Madame  Maintenon  de- 
clares, in  one  of  her  confidential  letters,  "  knew  no  more  than 
thembdves,^'  adding — '*•  ils  ne  songent  qu^a  parer  leurs  eglises; 
ceux  qui  sont  plus  eclaires,  songent  a  bien  precher;  et  leurs  brebis 
ignorent  tout,"  [they  think  only  of  decorating  their  churches; 
those  who  are  more  enlightened  aim  at  preaching  well;  and 
their  flocks  are  ignorant  of  every  thing.] 

To  this  testimony  of  the  state  of  religion,  among  the  Catho- 
lic peasantry  of  France,  given  by  the  exterminator  of  the  Pro- 
testants, it  is  curious  to  add  an  anecdote  of  the  dark  ignorance 
of  the  peasantry  of  La  Bretagne,  on  subjects  of  religious  impor- 
tance, and  carelessly  related  by  one,  who  cites  it  as  a  trait  of 
humour,  rather  to  be  laughed  at,  than  to  be  deplored;  and 
whose  evidence  upon  all  cotemporary  subjects  may  be  £idrly 
admitted. 

*^  Pour  La  Mousse,''  (says  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  speaking  of  the 
abbe  of  that  name,)  ^^  II  fait  des  catechismes,  les  fetes  et  diman- 
ches,  L'autre  jour  il  interrogeoit  les  petits  enfans,  et  apres  plu- 
IMeurs  questions,  ils  cpnfondirent  le  tout  ensemble;  de  sorte  que 
venant  a  leur  demander,  qui  etroit  la  vierge^  ils  repondirent  tons, 
Tun  apres,  l'autre,  que  c'etoit  le  crcateur  du  cicl  tt  dela  terrt! 
II  ne  fut  point  ebranle,  par  les  pedts  enfans;  mab  voyant  que 
des  hommes  et  des  femmest  et  meme  des  viellvds,  disoient  la 
meme  chose,  il  fut  persuade,  et  se  rendit  a  I'winion  eommuael'^ 
[As  to  La  Mousse,  he  makes  catechisms,  festivals  and  sab^ 
baths;  the  other  day  he  was  interrogating  the  litdle  children, 
and  after  several  questions,  they  confounded  the  whole  together; 
so  that  when  he  asked  them,  ^^  who  was  the  Virgin,"  m&y  ^ 

*  ''  Dit^u  m  :t  i^i  1 1;^  <^c?,  madame,  (sap  the  feeble  Raciae  ta  Mad  de  Mai^* 
tenoD^J  en  que  Ik  campmg-oe  que  j«  me  iois  tronv^,  de  ae  jamaU  roagir  de  I'- 
evatigil^,  ui  du  roi/'  (Gcxl  has  g^ren  me  prace,  madam,  in  whatever  company 
t  iind  mjftelf,  never  to  blush  for  the  g:o0pel,  nor  for  the  ktii|^.^  And  yet  this 
dirinil)  died,  alike  haled  and  despittd*  left  almost  alooe  for  three  daya  ob  hit 
dealb'Hed,  ab^doued  bv  ^  wifo  and  his  ooniip^sor*— -His  de&A  was  ^Wlbia- 
led  by  rejnjcmj^t  \vhicb  reached  from  the  capital  to  the  place  of  sepultare; 
and  tiio  rcitiAtn^  gf  Louis  the  Great  were  carried  through  hW'WayMto  their 
Itywg  home,  to  avoid  the  indignation  of  a  people,  from  whom  he  had  only  ex- 
tortod  biuod  and  tcan,  atmI  wli^  long  eppoaiogitsWf  to  the  ad|ilatien«f  a  cor- 
rupt court,  had  already  cb^waged  (he  apiliiet  of  ie  gtaad/'  (the  greait]  iate 
that  of  '^  arauvaii  rai^''  [bad  king.] 

Racine,  who  aasociates  ihe  king  and  the  gospel  so  intimately,  in  his  familiar 
letters,  in  his  work  on  the  porte  Royal,  talks  of  the  great  designs  of  God  on 
UgmirtAgnit.    Snch  was  the  inteUectaal  calibre  of  the  author  of  Fhfdra. 
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answered  one  after  another,**  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.*' 
He  was  not  starded  by  the  children;  but  finding  that  the  men 
and  women,  even  the  old  men,  said  the  same,  he  was  convinced 
at  last  and  save  way  to  the  common  opinionJ 

If,  therefore,  in  die  latter  davs  of  Louis  XIV  when  religion 
under  the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  become  ^fashion 
among  all  classes,  cotemporary  writers  assert  that  the  peasantry 
in  the  provinces,  old  and  young,  believed  God  the  Creator^  and 
die  Virgin  Mary^  to  be  one  and  die  same  person,  it  may  he 
presumed  that  the  cause  of  fisdth  was  not  much  bettered,  under 
the  reigns  of  the  infidel*  regent,  and  his  profligate  ward.  It 
may  also  be  inferred  diat  the  Cardinals  du  Bois,  la  Paris,  dc 
Tencins,  and  de  Fleuris,  diose  MascariUes  of  church  and  state, 
who  governed  both  by  such  tricks  and  subdeties,  as  were  worthy^ 
only  of  the  valets  and  buffos  of  the  vicious  Italian  drama,t  did 
not,  by  their  example  and  conduct,  enlighten  the  doctrine  or  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  subaltern  clergy,  over  whom  they  ruled. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  declaim,  however,  against  the  decline  of 
religion  in  France,  m  the  present  day,  and  comparing  it  to  its 
former  state  under  the  old  regime,  to  lament  it  has  so  litde 
influence  over  the  peasantry,  and  lower  orders.  But  what  was 
the  religion,  whose  decline  is  thus  lamented?  What  was  its 
influence  on  a  people,  hurried  in  the  grossest  superstition  and 
darkest  ignorance?  While  it  permitted  its  ministers  to  mingle 
in  the  intrigues,  and  foment  the  disunions  of  all  the  courts  ip 
Europe,  and  to  countenance  the  vices  of  the  most  licentious  of 
its  courts: — awhile  it  induced  the  king  of  Prance  to  compromise 
matters  with  his  conscience,  by  sending  away  his  mistresses  in 
Lent,  and  by  taking  them  back  at  Easter!!!^  and  enabled  him 
to  quiet  hi$  death-bed  fears,  l?y  laying  his  enormities  on  the 
iriioulders  of  his  confessor^;  lending  its  sanction  to  any  vice 

*  The  AeronXMad,  de  Parahirt  endeavoured  to  court  the  regfent's  fevour,  by 
ogfMing  infi^eiity.  <'  Tu  a  heciu  fture,''  [It  is  all  m  vain]  said  the  regent, 
tf^iiof  ^  tu  seras  aaov^e  [yon  will  be  saved.] 

t  See  the  MimmrBM  S4creU  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

\  BetireeQ<^  exhortatioiiB  of  her  confessor,  and  these  of  Mad.  de  Mainte- 
aoiiy  Mad.  de  Mentespan  was  induced  to  quit  the  king  in  the  semaine  sainte, 
(lioly  we^.]  Besoaot  also  preached  to  the  king  the  necessitv  of  givior  up 
his  mistress,  but  the  senahie  s^nte  being  over,  Bossuet  and  Mad.  de  Main- 
tMioo,  who  had  other  views  fbr  the  royal  penitent,  beheld  with  mortification 
tjbe  cetnm  el  the  mistress  to  Versailles,  pk»  triomphante  et  plus  ^datante  de 
besuit6,  qu'on  ne  Pavoit  jamais  vue,  [more  triumphant  and  more  sparkling 
Willi  beanly,  thaa  «ve^"  It  was,  however,  the  queen  who  prevailed  upon  the 
Ibir  pentteBi  to  vetaro  to  VenaiMes,  and  it  was  the  minister  of  state  Louvois, 
ipbo  says  yiaA.  de  MaiotenoB,  «'^  m^nag^  une  t^te-i  t^''  [had  majiaged  a 
t0te-a4e|e.}    What  ^combiaaCieB  and  what  a  picture! 

4  The  Isfoeiooseoafessor  of  Loais  XIV,  the  Jesvitt  Le  TelHer,  the  persecu- 
tor of  all  4i«t  was -goad  a»d  ilhutneua  n^batday,  and  who  united  in  his  views 
ai^  intiigues  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  France,  stood  hesidethe  bed  of  the 
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rich  enough  to  purchase  its  indulgences*,  and  forwarding  anjr 
views  that  promised  to  repay  the  compliance  of  its  ministers, 
was  its  influence  to  be  commended,  and  its  corruptions  passed 
over. 

Then  the  events  of  the  revolution  took  their  re-action  upon 
an  the  errors  of  the  state,  which  thev  overturned,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  the  disciples  of  ignorance  and  superstition  to  deny  prin- 
ciples, when  they  lost  sight  of  forms;  and  it  belon|3;ed  to  the 
immediate  descendants  of  those,  who  declared  God  and  the 
Virgin  to  be  one  and  the  same  person^  to  pronounce  in  their  im- 
pious folly,  that  there  was  no  God^  to-day,  and  to  vote  him  into 
existence,  to-morrow.  For  impiety  thu^  daring  and  extrava- 
fi;ant,  was  the  natural,  re-action  of  superstition  thus  dark  and 
ludicrous. 

Amidst  all  the  absurdities,  however,  which  during  the  revo- 
lution attended  the  temporary  abolition  of  Catholicism,  it  is 
most  certain  that  it  then  received  a  shock,  which  in  France  can 
never,  and  will  never  be  repaired.  Among  the  peasant  class, 
this  shock  has  been  more  or  less  resis^d,lccording  to  the  force 
on  which  it  had  to  act.  In  the  west  it  was  remotely  felt.  In  la 
Vendee,  where  the  three  thousand  nims  and  priests,  in  their 
pontificals,  had  been  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  raising 
the  crucifix  with  the  bayonet,  suid  lighting  the  torch  of  civU 
contention,  at  the  lamp  of  faith,  catiiolicism  still  finds  her 
altars  unimpaired.  In  many  parts  of  the  south  a  simple,  and 
primitive  people,  who  have  always  substituted  habits  for  prin» 
cipleSy  and  presented  a  rich  soil  to  fanaticism  in  the  ardour  of 
temperament,  still  cling  to  the  religion,  and  superstition  of 

dying  king  who  said  to  him,  <<  Je  vous  rends  responsable  devant  Dieu,  mon  p^re» 
de  toutes  les  violence  que  toos  m'avez  ordonn^es."— [Father,  I  make  you  re- 
spoDsible  before  God,  for  aU  the  acts  of  violence  you  hare  ordered  me  to 
commit"]  Quere,  Did  he  accept  the  responsibility?— See  Jdad.  de  JUamk- 
narCi  Ltfe,  &c.  kc 

•  It  was  the  confessor  of  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  who  quieted  her  scruples  about 
living  with  the  king's  mistresses,  receiving  the  addresses  of  a  married  man, 
and  assisting  at  the  orgies,  which  went  under  the  name  of  media  noche  *<  II 
falloit  que  Dieu,  (says  Mad.  de  JVf  aintenon^  eAt  donn€  des  grandes  lumieres  i  T 
Abb6  Gublin,  pour  qu'il  prtt  sur  lui  de  decider,  aveo  toute  Tautorit^  d'un  apdtra, 
que  je  devois  rester  4  la  cour.  J 'exposal  tout  k  ce  saint  homme,  qui  persista  k 
m'ordonner  d'y  deroeurer."  [God  must  have  g^reatl^  enlightened  the  Abb€ 
Goblin,  before  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  decide,  with  all  the  authority  of  an 
apostle,  that  I  ou^ht  to  remain  at  court.  I  told  every  thing  to-this  holy  man,  who 
persisted  in  ordering  me  to  btay.] 

The  immorality  of  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  odious  and  canting  hypocrisy  of 
the  shrewd  and  strong  minded  woman,  who  never  could  have  believed  that 
Ood  inspired  her  confessor  with  the  force  of  an  apostle,  to  order  herto  join 
the  midnight  reveb  of  the  king,  which  assembled  all  that  wag  most  profligate 
and  parasitical  in  his  court  Itwas  this  permission  to  assist  at  these  sappers, 
that  Mad.de  Maintenon  asked,  wkea  the  said,  ^j'ezpoMi  tout,  AEcfto.  (Ito4i 
every  thing,  Ac.  Sic.'} 
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their  fsthen.  After  the  idx>lition  of  the  priesthood,  and  when 
in  these  provinces  there  were  no  ministers  to  officiate,  the  pea* 
santry  were  seen  assembling  in  the  dihipidated  churches,  and 
chaunted  the  office,  and  celebrated  the  mass,  with  as  much  faith 
and  unction,  as  if  they  had  been  paid  for  their  services,  or  look- 
ed to  being  rewarded  with  the  produce  of  the  dime,  [tithe.}  It 
is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  universally  known,  that  while  they 
thus  devoutly  clung  to  the  croas^  they  professed  abhorrence  to  its 
ministers^  and  dreaded  the  return  of  die  curSs^  or  vicars^  who 
long  before  the  revolution  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  their  respect, 
by  the  undisguised  profligacy  of  their  lives,  and  had  rendered 
themselves  eminently  obnoxious  by  their  increasing  exactions, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  dime. 

*'*'  As  long  as  I  can  remember,^'  said  a  gentleman  to  me  in 
Paris,  who  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, — ^*  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  enfant  de  pretre  [child  of  a  priest]  was  a  term  of 
reprobation  among  us,  given  only  to  the  most  abject  and  degrad- 
ed." In  the  midland  provinces,  in  the  north,  and  north-east  of 
the  kingdom,  the  catholic  reli^on  still  retains  its  forms;  and  its 
rites,  now  severely  enforced,  are  duly  performed,  though,  gene- 
rally speaking,  coldly  and  partially  attended  to,  while  the  increase 
of  the  priesthood,  both  in  number  and  influence,  is  universally 
looked  on  with  fear  and  horror* 

The  public  mind  in  France  has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous 
qpring,  in  proportion  to  the  tension,  which  had  so  long  re- 
strained its  force:  and  even  the  peasantry,  generally  speaJcing, 
2»'e  as  averse*  to  fanaticism,  and  as  alive  to  the  absurdities  of 
popular  supersddon,  as  the  most  enlightened  class  of  yeomenry 
in  England,  while  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  converse  with  them 
on  such  topics,  that  they  are  infinitely  more  tolerant.  They 
demand  no  master-cast  in  faith  and  doctrine;  they  cry  not  for 
exclusive  distinctions  and  unshared  privileges.  ^^  Liberty  ofcon-^ 
science  for  all  men^^  appears  the  first  article  in  their  creed,  and 
safety  from  sectarian  persecution,  their  prayer  for  others,  and 
for  themselves.  This  blessed  privilege,  the  birthright  of  man, 
they  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  under  the  splendid  despotism 
of  that  singular  person,  .whom  they  raised  to  the  government 
of  their  nation,  and  whom  they  never  would  have  abandoned, 
had  not  their  love  of  constitutional  liberty  been  keener  than 
their  love  of  national  glory.  They  submitted  to  change,  only 
because  they  hoped  for  amelioration. 

Buonaparte,  who  had  made  his  unrestricted  power  the  pio- 
neer to  any  despotism  which  might  succeed  his  own,  was  well 
aware  that  cat^licism  was  the  fit  religion  for  a  despot;  and 
that  there  was  no  instance  of  any  country  in  Europe,  where 
freedom  and  Catholicism  dwelt  together.    He  therefore  built  up 
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her  ttMtA  temples,  and  raised  her  proscmit  stimdardf  but  he 
mftde  her  impotent  in  her  influence,  and  potrerkss  in  her  agency. 
He  held  the  chief  of  her  church  in  ^  durance  vile;"  he  sheathed 
het  bloodstained  sword  in  a  scabbard  of  peace,  nor  suffered  the 
embers  of  her  martyr-fires  to  be  again  rekmdled.  "  Shorn  of  her 
beams,'*  this  once  powerful  ruler  of  the  human  mind  could  no 
longer  Incarcerate  in  dungeons,  bum  at  the  stake,  nor  torture  on 
the  wheel.  Retaining  her  title  of  sovereignty,  without  one  par- 
ticle of  its  power,  she  ^^held  a  barren  sceptre,"  and  imaged  the 
future  destiny  of  him,  who,  in  his  isle  of  rocks,  reigned  omy  over 
a  few  wilting  subjects,  by  die  ties  of  anciem  habnudes,  ancient 
affections,  and  ancient  jn^ejudices. 

In  reviving  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  he  rendered  them  de« 
pendent  on  the  state,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  all  tempcn^  in-, 
fluence.  He  restored  no  oppressive  tithes,  for  their  maintenuice; 
he  permitted  no  enormous  revenues,  for  their  extravagance;  he 
gave  them  no  special  e^mptions,  nor  exclusive  privilege;^;  and 
his  estimate  of  their  utility  and  influence  was  curiously  marked^ 
in  the  well-known  circumstance  of  his  having  assigned  the  same 
revenue  to  the  Arcfibishop  of  Pari^^  as  to  his  own  maitre  de  chat 
pelle,  [master  of  the  chapel.  J  Thus  the  fruits  of  that  once  pow- 
erful see,  the  object  of  ambition  to  the  illustrious  Noailles  and 
haughty  Harlays,  exceeded  in  nothing  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
poser of  Elfrida,  and  the  "  Zingari  en  Fiera."* 

The  CathoBc  religion,  therefore,  as  revived  in  France,  was 
a  state  religion,  lending  its  seal  to  civil  forms,  and  adding  the 
weight  of  its  venerable  character  to  the  novelty  of  political  in- 
stitutes. Alike  free  from  persecution,  or  disunion,  it  left  each 
man  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  or  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mind.  It  tolerated  all  other  sectSf  while  to  its  own 
faithful  adherents  it  presented  all  it  had  ever  possessed  of  be- 
neficent and  good.  It  had  still  power  to  console,  but  it  was  no 
longer  capable  of  persecution.  It  opened  its  consecrated  tem- 
ples for  the  orauons  of  the  devout;  but  it  presented  no  pageant 
shows  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  nor  was  it  taught  to  recall, 
to  the  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  that  was  ludi- 
crous and  profane,  in  the  barbarous  superstitions  of  the  four- 
teenth. 

The  restoration  of  the  many  religious  processions,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII,  is  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal disgjust  and  derision  to  all  classes  in  his  dominions,  with 
the  exception  of  those,  whose  interest  it  is  to  countenance  them; 
and  the  sarcasms  which  I  heard  levelled  against  ihese  ceremo- 
nies even  by  the  menu  peuple,  [common  people]  ^uring  two  Sun- 

'^  The  JttcompantUe  Paetiello,  mattre  de  chapelle  to  the  Enperor. 
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dMy%  that  I  (issisied  Sit  ike  Jfte-eBtu^  in  Paris,  were  quite  suffix 
cient  ta  <ioiivince  me,  that  in  France,  as  Scagnerelle  says,  ^^on  ^ 
change  tout  cela,"  ["  they  have  changed  all  that,"] 

TheJiU'ifieu  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  splendid  festivals 
in  the  Homan  church,  and  its  preparations  and  rehearsals  occu- 
pied and.  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris,  for  some  days  before  the 
great  performance  took  place.     In  every  direction  crowds  of 
workmen,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  and  gardeners,  were  seen 
fitting  up  the  repoaoirs^  or  temporary  chapels,  before  which  die 
procession  was  to  halt,  where  the  host  was  to  be  elevated,  and  a 
short  service  performed.    These  reposoirs  were  generally  placed 
before  the  portecochire^  or  gateway  of  some  public  building. 
There  was  one  before  the  prison  of  P  Abbaye,  and  another  before 
the  paUm  de  justice.    But  that  which  struck  me  most  for  its 
splendour  and  its  extreme  research,  was  before  the  portals  of  the 
monister  of  police,  M.  de  Caze;  and,  I  believe,  raised  underbid 
own  immediate  direction.     It  waa  a  sort  of  alcove,  open  to  the 
street,  and  in  its  whole  arrangement  something  like  one  of  those 
decorated  recesses,  in  which  Columbine,  standing  on  one  leg 
upon  a  pedestal,  first  presents  herself  tp  the  charmed  eyes  of 
Harlequib  in  our  Christmas  pantomimes.    This  hallowed  struc- 
ture was  lined  and  hung  with  different  coloured  velvets  and 
showy  silks,  trimmed  wiui  gold  fringe,  and  artificial  flowers,  de- 
corated with  prints  and  roses,  with  relics  and  toys,  with  crowns 
of  thorns,  smdjleurs  de  its.    The  high  4dtar,  raised  above  many 
richly  carpeted  steps,  was  the  centre  of  all  that  was  most  precious 
in  piety  and  taste,  covered  widi  baskets  of  exodcs  and  silver  can- 
dlesticks, with  fruit  in  wax-work,  and  saints  in  or  molu^  and  ex- 
hibiting to  the  eyes  of  faith  and  loyalty,  a  Christ  on  a  crucifix, 
aad  a  plaster  bust  of  Louis  XVIII,  both  fresh  and  new,  and 
done  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

When  J  passed  by  this  reposoir^  at  a  late  hour  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival,  the  workmen  were  finishing  it  by  candle  and  lamp 
lig^t.— "  QueUe  depcnse,"  [*'  What  an  expense,"]  said  my  hus- 
bcmd  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  talking  to  us,  at  the  window  of 
oar  carriage.  "  Et  pour  quelle  betise!"  ["  And  for  what  folljr,"] 
answered  the  driver  of  a  cabriolet,  who  had  stopped  his  little 
vehicle  to  gaze  on  ike^reposoir.  As  we  lived  near  the  Abbaye 
St.  Germain,  in  which  parish  one  of  die  first  Sunday  processions 
took  place,  we  were  awakened  with  the  dawn  on  die  preceding 
mommg,  by  the  noise  of  hammering,  and  the  tingling^  of  bells; 
juid  on  walking  out  we  found  the  houses  of  every  street,  through 
winch  die  procession  was  to  pass,  bedecked  and  ornamented  ac- 
cording to  die  ability  or  taste  of  the  ov(n^:  for,  "  bon  gre,  mal 
gre,"  p  whedier  they  would,  or  not,"]  every  one  was  obliged  to 
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contribute  to  the  show  of  die  day,  though  few  had  any  recolleo* 
tion,  how  the  thing  was  got  up  upon  fonner  occasions. 

During  the  precedhig  day,  Ae  street-passenger  ran  the  risk 
of  sufibcation  by  the  dust  of  ages,  which  was  shaken  out  of  car- 
pets, tapestry,  and  bkmkets,  at  every  door;  all  in  {n^paration 
for  **  la  demiere  repetition,"  ["  the  last  representation.'^]  The 
poverty  of  some  of  these  decorations,  ami  the  .incongruity  of 
others;  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  new  Gobelin  tapestry,  the 
faded  hues  of  the  old;  the  simple  white  sheet,  (faute  de  mieux^ 
[for  want  of  a  better,]  or  thread-bare  blanket,  Tfaute  de  tout) 
[for  want  of  any  tiling  else,]  gave  a  sort  of  rag-fair  appearance 
to  the  noble  fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  which  not  even  the  many 
pictures  and  busts  of  the  King  and  die  Vir^^  profusely  distri- 
buted among  die  "  shreds  and  patches"  of  piety,  could  relieve  or 
dignify.  When  the  procession,  with  its  dramatis  persoruty  ap- 
peared, all  this  scenery  and  machinery  lost  its  attraction,  and  the 
actors  diemselves  took  exclusive  hold  of  our  breathless  attention. 

Of  the  two  processions  which  I  witnessed,  what  struck  me 
most  in  the  first  was  the*  vanguard,  a  little  boy  of  four  years 
old,  dressed  in  regimentals,  who  I  thought  at  first  was  meant 
to  be  a  caricature  of  Buonaparte,  but  who,  a  pious  old  lady  as- 
sured me,  represented  St.  John  die  Baptist.  What  interested 
me  in  the  second  was,  that  the  rear  was  composed  of  the  royal 
family,  and  M.  Chateaubriand!  The  procession  of  die  fete-dieu 
was  preceded  and  announced  by  a  very  fine  band  of  music,  and 
plissed  throufl;h  the  centre  of  tne  streets,  which  on  each  side 
were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  people,  curious  to  see  a  spectacle 
so  long  denied  them.  Then  foUowed,  in  order,  the  servants  of 
the  house  de  Montmorenci,  in  dieir  singular  smd  rich  Uveries, 
and  some  of  the  domestics*  of  the  royal  establishment.  The 
confraternity  of  the  rosary  (idx>ve  an  hundred  females,)  all  at- 
tired in  white,  crowned  with  lilies,  half  veiled,  and  carrying 
wax  tapers,  succeeded  to  the  lackies  and  valets  de  chso^e, 
and  were  followed  by  the  ^^  catechistes,"  or  young  females  ad- 
mitted recendy  to  confirmation,  all  in  the  same  vestal  hue,  evea 
to  their  shoes.  Among  these  latter  I  beheld,  to  my  astonish* 
ment,  the  noble  daughters  of  the  illustrious  house  de  Montmo- 
renci, accompanied  by  their  pious  femmes  de  chambre,  [waiting- 
maids,]  all  chanting  hymns,  ^^  avec  leurs  voix  pures  et  virgi- 
nales,"  ["  with  their  pure  and  virpn  voices,"]  like  the  fair  cho- 
• 

*  It  is  an  old  custom  of  state  and  piety  in  France,  fat  the  noUease  to  send 
their  senrants  to  these  proceesions,  and  thus  to  dM>w  off  their  liFeries  and 
devotion  at  the  same  time.  **  Que  ferons-nous  de  noo  domestiques  ce  car6me?'* 
[^*  What  shall  we  do  with  our  servants  this  lent?"]  said  a  fair  pietist,  who  was 
lamenting  that  there  were  no  processions.  ^  Nous  les  ferons  jeikner,"  [''  we 
will  make  them  fiitst,"]  was  the  reply  of  her  equally  pious  friend. 
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nufsers  in  ^^  Esdier,'^  ^  Su  Cyr.  The  ch<m  succeeded,  coDsiat 
ing  of  a  number  of  stout  yoim^  jHiestlings,  recently  initiated, 
dressed  in  white  robes;  some  flmging  their  massive  silver  cen- 
sers in  the  air,  while  clouds  of  frankincense  and  m]nTh  rose 
with  loud  ho6»mahs  to  the  skies,  and  others  flung  rose-leaves, 
from  ornamented  baskets,  beneath  their  feet. 

This  solemn  act  was  performed  every  ten  minutes,  the  whole 
C9rfis  dramaiime  stopping  short,  turning  round,  and  bowing 
profoiBidly  to  the  dms^  or  canopy,  which  followed  close  behind, 
and  which  ccmtained  die  holy  mjrstery  of  the  hosty  lying  on  a 
cushion  of  crimson  and  gold!  The  d€us  was  composed  of  four 
short  transverse  poles,  something  like  a  bier,  or  a  cnild's  go-cart, 
surmounted  with  a  splendid  canopy,  under  which  two  prelates, 
in  grand  pontificals,  who  carried  the  host,  walked  with  amotion 
irregular  and  slow  as  die  first  totterinff  steps  of  infancy,  an  ir- 
regiDarity  communicated  by  a  want  of  umformity  in  the  move*, 
ment  c^those  who  carried  the  poles  of  the  dais.  On  either  side 
of  die  sanctum  sanctorum  walked  some  of  the  peers  of  France 
and  cordons  bleus;  [blue  ribbcms,]  all  bare-headed,  and  in  full 
costume,  accompanied  by  the  maires  [mayors]  of  the  arrondis- 
semens.  Immediately  behind  the  tabernacle,  with  eyes  up- 
turned and  elevated  head,  appeared  M.  Chateaubriand,  the 
^  philosopher  of  the  desert,''  in  blue  and  silver.  The  whole  was 
closed  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Notre  Dame  the  cortege  of  the  fete-dieu  was  ennobled  and  en- 
larged by  the  presence  of  royalty  itself! 

There  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'An^u- 
leme,  and  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Berri,  joined  the  pious 
tnun,  with  uncovered  heads,  and  carrying  wax  tapers,  llirice 
diey  thus  paced  die  holy  rounds  of  Notre  Dame  with  royal  pil- 
grim steps,  to  the  delight  of  the  pious,  and  to  the  amusement 
of  their  less  devout  subjects,  who  thus  saw  the  heads  of  the 
state  lending  their  powerful  sanction  to  forms  and  customs, 
which  reason  and  opinion  had  long  consigned  to  oblivita;  who 
thus  beheld  die  days  of  the  vow-making  Louis  XIII,  and  of  the 
pious  revoker  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  again  restored,  and  the 
progress  of  illumination  checked  by  the  ordinances  and  Example 
of  tne  government. 

As  far  as  my  observations  went,  as  I  mixed  amono;  the  pro- 
miscuous crowd,  pretty  generally,  the  feelings  excited  by  this 
parade  of  ro3ral  piety  and  fantastic  devotion,  were  not  univer- 
sally those  of  edification  or  applause.  ^^  On  a  beau  faire,'* 
[^  Fine  doings,"]  said  a  woman,  as  she  kneeled  down  oeside  me 
while  the  host  passed  by.  "  Cela  ne  tiendra  pas,"  [*'  This  will 
•not  last,"]  hummed  a  man,  who  resumed  his  hat  and  wiped  the 
dust  off  his  knees,  when  the  procession  was  gone.    "  Ah!  la 
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viUaiiie  femmeP'  ["  Ah!  the  vile  woman!"]  exclaimed  a  Frefick 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  recognized  in  the  crowds 
and  who,  pointing  out  her  former  femme  de  chambre,  demurely 
chaunting  in  tfie  chorus  of  the  confraternity^  whispered   me 
**  Ah!  ma  chere,  cette  femme  ne  m^a  pas  laisse  un  morceau  de 
denteile;  c'estlaplus  grande  voleuse,  et  la  plus  grande  tracassiere 
du  monde:  cependant  elle  contrefait  la  devote,  dans  nos  nouveau- 
tcs  reBgieuses.     Ah!  la  vilaine  femme!"  ["  Ahl  my  dear,  this 
woman  has  not  left  me  a  bit  of  lace;  she  is  the  greatest  thief 
and  the  greatest  cheat  in  the  world,  and  now  since  our  religious 
change  she  is  acting  the  devotee.     Ah!  the  vile  woman!"]  aad 
she  repeated  her  exclamation,  as  the  piouji  purloiner  of  lace 
passed  close  by  her."    "  Voyez  done  notre  grand  imbeciUe  de 
maire."  ["  See  our  great  fool  of  a  mayor,"]  said  a  pretty  bour^ 
geoise^  pinching  the  arm  of  the  youth  she  was  leaning  on,  as 
the  metres  des  arrondissemens  passed  by;  while  a  man  whose 
appearance  was  not  much  above  that  of  a  water-carrier,  ob- 
served  aloud,  as  he  stumbled  over  a  kneeling  old  woman:  ^^  Sa- 
cri!  s'ils  vevdent  prier  Dieu,  qu'ils  prient  dans  leur  eglise,"  ["  If 
they  must  say  their  prayers  let  them  pray  in  their  church.'  ] 
.  ^  While  the  revival  of  processions  obtains  so  little  popularity 
among  the  lower  classes  m  the  capital,  they  are  looked  on  with 
at  least  equal  indiiference  by  the  peasantry;  and  the  attempts 
made  to  collect  a  pious  force  round  the  ambulating  shrine  of  a 
village  saint,  have  been  found  as  abortive,  in  some  {daces,  as 
the  attempts  made  in  favour  of  the  installation  of  the  ^^  royal 
bust,"*  in  others.    In  fioulogne-sur-mer,  orders  were  given  for 
a  procession  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose  wrath,  it  was  de- 
clared, had  caused  that  abundance  of  rain,  which  threatened 
ruin  to  all  the  vignerons  and  farmers  in  France.     Some  of  her 
festivals  had  not  been  duly  celebrated,  since  the  restoration  of 
festivals  in  France,  and  a  well-founded  jealousy  had  discharged 
itself  in  torrents  of  rain,  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  witness, 
during^e  greater  part  of  my  residence  in  the  land  of  her  dis- 
pleasure.   The  priests,  however,  of  Boulogne,  to  their  horror, 
could  not  find  a  single  Virgin,  in  that  maritime  city,  to  carry  in 
proces^on,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  into 

*  Sereral  noted  fdtes,  and  of  course  several  processions,  took  place  at  Paris 
while  I  resided  there.  The  (He  de  PAsceneion,  which  was  also  the  f8te  de 
Lonis  Treize,  [Louis  the  Thirteenth,]  who  made  a  row  to  celebrate  that  day, 
was  very  fine*  The  tow  of  the  royal  and  pbns  Nimrod  of  France,  was  AilfiUed 
by  his  descendants.  The  royal  family  walked  upon  the  occasion;  the  princes 
held  up  the  cords  of  the  canopy.  It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  that  this  day 
was  also  la  f^te  de  Buonaparte.  The  procession  was  attended  by  the  corps  mu- 
nicipal and  state  officers,  bishops,  priests,  and  royal  almoners,  and  Monsieur 
Chateaubriand!  who  seemt  to  let  himtelf  aut^  Uke  the  mutes  of  a  funeral j 'for 
these  loyal  and  pious  ezfaibitioos. 
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a  neighboming  viHagc,  and  request  the  han  of  a  Virgin^  undl 
diey  could  get  one  of  their  own.  A  Virgin  was  at  last  procured, 
a  litde  indeed  the  worse  for  wear;  but  this  was  not  a  moment 
for  fastidiousness.  The  holy  brotherhood  assembled,  and  the 
Madonna  was  paraded  through  the  streets;  but  no  devout  laity 
followed  in  her  train,  and  no  rainbow  of  promise  spoke  the 
cessation  6f  her  wrath.  The  people  would  not  walk;  the  ndn 
would  not  stop;  the  Virgin  was  sent  back,  to  pout  in  her  native 
village;  and  the  miracle  expected  to  be  wrought,  was  strictly 
according  to  Voltaire's  heretical  definition  of  ^//miracles*— -^^  une 
chose  qui  n'est  jamais  arrivee,''  [^  a  thing  which  has  never  hap- 
pened."] 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a  similar  procession 
was  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  by  the  curS  of  a  village, 
and  while  be  was  moving  solemnly  under  a  canopy  with  die 
shrine  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents,  that 
''  sauve  qui  pent"  [save  himself  who  can"]  was  the  reigning 
maxim  of  the  moment;  and  the  officiating  minister,  left  almost 
alone  under  his  canopy,  observed  to  those  who  carried  it,  "  mes 
amis,  elle  croit  que  c'est  la  pluie  que  nous  demandons,"  ["  my 
friends,  she  thinks  it  is  rain  we  are  asking  for."]  Whether  the 
Virgin  of  Boulogne  made  the  same  mistake,  it  is  impossible  to 
•ay;  but  certain  it  is,  diat  the  rain  continued  during  the  whole 
summer,  a  punishment  to  French  sinners,  and  a  disappointment 
to  English  travellers. 

To  overload  religion  with  forms  and  ceremonies,  b  always 
to  inj&re  its  cause.  Truth  wants  no  ornament;  religion  is  in 
itself  an  abstraction;  "  the  evidence  of  things  unseen."  It  is 
ever  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  religious  ceremony,  mentioned 
in  holy  writ,  caused  the  ix9X  murder^  in  ihtjifst  and  only  family 
then  upon  earth. 

While  |M*ocessions  are  but  still  coldly  received,  images  and 
lilies  have  regained  but  little  of  their  long-lost  importance.—- 
And  though  they  are  set  up,  and  ordered  to  be  worshipped, 
**de  par.lc  roi;"  ["by  command  of  the  king,"]  invested,  like 
the  priesthood,  the  cent  Suisses,  [the  hundred  Swiss,]  and  all 
the  other  appendages  of  legitimacy,  in  France,  with  their  for- 
mer dignity  and  powers;  yet,  generally  speaking,  they  exhibit 
a  most  forlorn  and  neglected  appearance;  and,  as  they  stand 
or  tumble  in  their  niches,  are  no  bad  barometers  of  the  state  of 
die  rustic  piety  of  the  quarter  they  inhabit.  We  observed  in- 
deed along  the  high  roads  of  France  Madonnas ^  who  had  su£Fered 
in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  who  still  exhibited  much  of 
the  negligence  of  the  republican  toilette;  some  widiout  a  pet->- 
ticoat,  and  others  without  a  nose^  while  the  head  of  St.  Gene-* 
vieve,  recently  placed  on  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  (distinguished 
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by  his  massive  key,)  and  ^fteur  de  £v  stuck  under  the  stump  of 
a  broken-armed  St.  Denis,  presented  the  evidences  of  days  of 
past  sacrilege,  together  with  hopes  of  returning  piety.  The 
fortune  of  the  saints  has  long,  in  France,  exclusively  depended 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  public  stock  of  faith;  and  many  aone, 
who  twenty  years  back  would  not  have  given  an  assignat  for  a 
share  in  "  the  whole  army  of  martyrs,"  is  now  buying  up  the  fin- 
ger of  St.  Louis,  at  any  price! 

Wherever  the  royal  family  were  expected  to  pass,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  two  reatoraiionSj  or  in  their  respective  joumies  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  the  via  sacra  is  distinguished  by 
the  new  setting-up  of  prostrate  images,  and  neglected  crosses. 
The  crucifix,  placed  at  the  port  of  Dieppe  when  Madame  landed, 
i3,  I  think,  for  size  and  colouring,  the  most  formidable  image 
that  ever  was  erected  to  scare,  or  to  edify.  And  the  Madonna 
exhibited  in  the  church  of  St.  Jaques,  in  the  same  town,  and  on 
the  same  important  occasion  was  evidently,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
unexpected  honour,  suddenly  transported  from  the  bowsprit  of 
some  English  trader;  and  had  doubtless  stood  man/  a  hard 
gale,  as  Uie  "  lovely  Betty^^  or  **  sprightly  Kitty^'^  before  she 
was  removed  to  receive  divine  honours,  as  notre  dame  de  St.  ^a- 
ques;  where,  dressed  in  English  muslin,  and  in  a  coeffure  a  la 
Chinoisey  [her  hair  in  the  Chmese  manner,]  to  show  she  is  above 
prejudice,  she  takes  her  place  with  Loius  the  Eighteenth,* 
who  shines  in  all  the  radiance  of  plaster  of  Pans,  on  an 
altar  beside  her. 

In  travelling  through  Normandy,  I  asked  our  postillion  why 
he  did  not  salute  an  image  of  the  Virnn,  which,  new  painted 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  stood  in  a  niche  by  the  road  side?— 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied:  ^^  mab  c'est  passe,  ma- 
dame,  toutcela,''  [^*  but  all  that  is  gone  by,  madam."j  Such  I 
believe,  generally  speaking,  is  the  present  sUte  of  ^^  graven 
images  J  ^  and  of  rfie  religion  supported  by  "  graven  imagesj^  in 
France. 

Speaking  of  the  peasantry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ver- 
sailles, Madame  de  Maintenon  observes,  ^^  quand  j'ai  voulu  sa- 
voir  d'eux,  qui  a  fait  le  Pater,  ils  n'en  savent  rien.  Qui  a  fait  le 
Credo?  encore  moins.  S'ils  adorent  la  vierge?  oui:  S'ils  ado- 
rent  les  siunts?  oui-di.  Si  onp£che  de  manquer  lamesse  un  jour 
ouvrierf  Oui,  certes,^'  [^^  when  I  asked  them  who  made  the 
Lord's  prayer,  they  did  not  know,  Who  made  the  Creed?— 
they  knew  still  less.     If  they  adored  the  virgm?  yes:  if  they 

*  This  Virgiiit  as  nught  be  expected,  wannly  embraces  the  cause  of  the 
bourbon,  to  whom  she  owes  her  elevatum,  and  wean  a  wrrath  of  lilies,  ajid 
supports  the  drt^peauUane^  [the  white  As;.] 
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adored  die  saints  ?  oh,  yes.  If  it  was  a  sin  to  stay  from  mass 
on  working-days  ?  jes,  certainly."] 

Of  all  the  reli^ous  grievances,  of  which  the  French  peasants 
ry  and  the  labounng  classes  now  complain,  as  fedling  tne  hea- 
viest, the  necessity  &ey  are  under  of  attending  mass,  on  work- 
ing days,  and  the  stnct  observance  imposed  oa  them,  by  the 
mairesy  or  magistrates  of  many  of  the  communes^  to  relinously 
observe  all  feasts  and  fesdvah,  and  even  certain  hours,  m  par- 
ticular days  dedicated  to  particular  saints,  on  pain  of  a  heavy 
penalty  is  the  most  oppressive.  These  agents  for  die  revived 
'  claims  of  the  long-forgotten  legion  of  saints,  frequently  levy 
their  fines,  without  mercy,  on  the  profane  but  indistrious  pea- 
sant, who  takes  up  his  spade  during  the  vigil  of  St.  Didymus^ 
or  who  plies  the  wheel,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine. 

Under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  idleness  met  no  quarter,  even 
though  dictated  by  scant^t^  or  enforced  by  doctrines.  Every 
body  worked  and  prayed,  according  to  their  vocation,  and  in- 
terests were  not  crushed,  nor  indolence  encouraged,  under  the 
sanction  of  ceremonies  and  forms,  having  no  real  connexion 
with  either  faith  or  reason.  I  could  perceive  that  the  religious 
toleradon,  enjoyed  by  the  peasantry  m  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  populadon,  under  his  reign,  was  a  subject  to  them  of  grate- 
ful remembrance,  and  they  have  more  than  once  led  to  it  with 
characteristic  traits,  that  gave  them  point  and  interest. 

A  peasant  woman  of  some  remote  province,  whom  revolu- 
tionary vicissitude  had  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  of  Sevres,  (and  who,  recommending  herself  to  me  as 
**  chief  d'un  magazine  de  blanchissage,"  ["  chief  of  a  washing  esta- 
blishment,*'] dius  spared  the  dignity  of  my  page  fk)m  the  pollu- 
tion of  a  homelier  term  for  her  profession)  afforded  me  infinite 
amusement  in  her  weekly  %4sit  to  our  hotel  in  Paris,  by  the 
quaintness  and  naivete  of  her  observations.  When  I  beheld 
her  from  the  window,  driving  up  the  street  in  her  charette,  [cart,] 
mounted  on  piles  of  snowy  linen,  surrounded  by  her  nymphs, 
gu2urded  by  her  great  dog,  and  led  by  her  gar^on,  [boy]  I  always 
hastened  to  receive  this  queen  of  soap-suds  myself,  in  the  anti- 
room,  leaving  one  of  her  dames  de  honneur  [maids  of  honour,] 
to  arrange  the  official  duties  of  her  calling  with  my  temme-de- 
chambre,  [maid,]  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  She  was  a  Uttle, 
shrivdled,  brown  woman,  with  black  petulant  eyes  and  marked 
countenance;  and  with  her  scarlet  jacket,  striped  petticoat  of 
many  breaddis,  Mgh  comette,  [cap,]  and  massy  gold  cross  and 
ear-rings,  she  presented  a  figure  and  costumey  which  the  very 
genius  of  masquerade  might  safely  have  adopted,  both  for  its 
originality  and  singular  effect.  She  was  afways  in  a  flurry, 
always  in  a  passion,  always  fuU  of  news,  always  nill  of   curiosi- 
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tjr,  and  freqaeiidy  undertook  to  correct  my  palms,  [bad  French)] 
while  I  should  have  lamented  much,  had  any  one  corrected 
her^s.  When  the  weather  was  wet,  she  dried  "  les  gillets  et  ju- 
pons  par  artifice,  madame !"  ["  she  dried  the  waistcoats  and  pet^ 
ticoats  artificially!"]  She  would  pardon  the  king  much  for 
'  giving  "  la  nation  une  princesse,  bUmche  comme  la  neige;"  [^'  for 
giving  the  nation  a  princess  white  as  snow;"']  and  she  called 
her  dog  **  Cleopatra^'*  because  she  liked  the  names  of  great 
men  !•— *♦  c'est  si  beau,  cela,"  ["  they  are  so  fine^"] 

One  day,  when  she  was  later  in  her  weekly  returns  than 
usual,  she  entered  my  dressing-room,  not  in  the  meekness  of 
excuse,  pleading  a  fault,  but  in  a  passion,  perfectly  dramatic : 

"  Eh  bien,  madame,  vous  voila  peu  contente  de  moi,  n'est-ce- 
pas  \  Eh  bien,  c'est  not'  religion,  morbleu,  qui  se  mele  de  not* 
Uanchissage,  voili !"  ["Well  madam,  I  suppcMse  you  are  not 
pleased  with  me-^But  'tis  our  religion  that  has  interfered  with 
our  washing !"] 

I  could  not  readily  understand  what  religion  had  to  do  with 
A^r  vocation;  I  asked  what  she  meant.  ^*  Bien,  vous  allez  voir, 
ma  petite  bone  dame.  C'est  not'  gobe-mouche  de  maire,  qui 
nous  defend  de  feire  not'  lavage  tel  et  tel  jour.  C'est  aujour'  hui 
la  fete  de  St.  Francois,  c'est  demain  la  veille  de  St.  Ambrose. 
Voila  un  beau  chien  de  plaisir  que  d'avoir  des  saints  et  des 
maires,  qui  nos  d6fendent  de  vivre.*  Et  bien!  ma  chere  dame, 
on  a  beau  crier.  Mas  voila  celui!!  jamais  il  ne  se  meloit  de 
not'  lavage;  jamais  ne  m'-a-t-il  defendu  de  s6cher  mes  jupons  et 
mes  giUets  tel  jour  que  je  voudrois:  Cependant,  on  dit  qu'il  est 
pendu  par  les  Anglais — ^tant  pis;  bon  jour,  madame!":|:  f"  You 
shall  see,  my  dear  lady,  it  is  our  booby  of  a  mayor  who  ibrbids 
us  to  wash  on  such  and  such  days.  1  o-day  is  the  festival  of  St. 
Fnmcis,  to*morrow  the  eve  of  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  a  charming 
thing  to  have  saints  and  mayors,  who  prevent  us  from  earning 
our  bread.*— But  there  was  he:  he  never  meddled  with  our  wash- 
ing; he  never  hindered  me  from   drying  my  petticoats  and  ray 

*  A  ftae  of  fifteen  francs  is  demanded,  w  a  penalty  for  work  done  on  the>6wr9 
dBf4U<i  which  are  nearly  of  daily  recurrence.  Sometimes  five  fSte*  occur  in 
one  week,  and  a  labouring  man,  who  counted  them  orer  to  me,  deplored  this 
loss  of  time  and  gain  as  a  new  and  severe  grievancp. 

t  "  Cfiitii,"  [**  he,  him/']  is  the  mystic  term,  by  which  Buonaparte  is  now 
mentioned  by  all  &e  lower  dasses.  I  have  ireqaeatly  seen  «*re/ui,*  written 
in  allmanner  of  ways,  on  gates  and  posts,  &c.  &c. 

I  Hiis  reference  to  my  blanchisseuse,  resembles  the  anecdote  of  the  old 
dame,  who  cursed  Colbert  every  day  she  made  an  omeleitey  because  he  had  put 
a  lax  upon  eggs.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  no  question,  but  that  the  pea- 
santrjr  have  a  general  preference  for  Boom^tarte.  Those  of  Bourg(^ne,  al- 
ways inclined  to  revohitioDary  principles,  believed  that  he  was  returning  into 
Franoe  at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  negroes.  It  was  necessary  to  deny  this,  ior* 
mally,  in  tliat  province. 
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waistcoats  any  day  I  cho»e«    However,  they  say  the  English 
have  han^d  him--^  much  the  worse;  gpodday  madam!] 

And  with  this  conclusion,  which  she  £d  not  wait  to  hear  af- 
firmed or  denied,  she  scudded  away,  indifferent,  perhaps,  to  the 
fate  of  celui,  or  whether  he  was  hanged  or  not;  but  taught 
,by  experience  how  valuable  was  the  toleration  he  had  establish- 
ed, even  to  her  litde  interests  and  comforts,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  her  class,  drawing  comparisons,  under  the  influence  of  her 
own  feelings,  more  to  his  benefit,  than  to  the  advantage  of  those 
who  succeeded  him. 

While  I  was  in  the  district  of  la  Beauce,  a  £airmer  scdicited  the 
renewel  of  a  lease,  or  bailie,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  go- 
vernment to  grant,  through  the  interest  of  Genend  de  C-— — , 
whose  chateau  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
most  unblemished  character,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  his  ap- 
plication was  attended  to.  But  it  having  been  intimated  that 
the  farmer  had  been  married  during  those  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  civil  contract  was  a  sufficient  tatification  of  the 
marriage  vow,  it  was  made  a  condition  for  the  compliance  with  • 
his  request,  that  he  should  be  married  over  iigain  by  a  priettj 
as  the  government  would  naturaUy  give  a  preference  to  a  can- 
didate^ who  submitted  to  all  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  ca- 
tholic church.  The  farmer  replied,  that  he  had  been  married 
two  and  twenty  years  to  a  very  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  harmony  and  happiness;  that 
his  sons  and  daughters  were  growing  up  aroimd  them,  and  that 
he  would  not  stamp  their  birm  with  illegitimacy,  nor  a  virti^- 
ous  woman  with  infamy,  by  submitting  to  a  second  marriage, 
which  would  naturally  invalidate  ihe^rsty  though  that  marriage 
had  been  celebrated  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country  then 
existing.  ^^  I  belive  madam,'^  said  the  ultra-^royaiist  gentle* 
man,  imo  related  to  me  the  anecdote  a  few  days  alter  it  occur- 
red, and  who  knew  all  the  parties,  ^  I  believe  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pve  you  a  stronger  instance  of  die  absence  of  all  reli* 
pon  among  our  peasantry  of  the  present  day,  or  of  their  dege- 
neracy from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers." 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  that  some  popular  super- 
stitions survive  the  bigotry  whfch  once  accompanied  them,  more 
especially  in  the  remote  provinces,  wherever  education  has  not 
yet  made  its  illuminated  frogttss. 

An  eminent  physician  m  Paris,  native  of  les  petites  Alpes,  a 
mountainous  district  between  Lyons  and  Geneva,  assured  me, 
that  he  had  known  a  young  man  driven  from  his  village,  by  the 
odium  of  belonipoig  to  a  family  accused  ^  d'avour  un  nom," 
[of  having  a  name,]  which  is  tantamout  to  the  ^  evil  eye^* 
in  Ireland.    And  the  conjuror  preserving  his  ^^  magique  blanc 
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ct  noir,"  [black  and  white  magic  J  still  retains  a  portion  of 
respect,  when  superstition  more  imposing,  and  charlatans  more 
dignified,  have  lost  their  credit  with  the  people. 

Of  this  character,  once  so  high  in  consideration,  Rousseau 
has  made  a  charming  use  in  his  Devin  du  Village,  [Village 
Conjurer,]  and  Farquhar  a  most  humorous  one,  in  his  Re- 
cruiting Officer.  It  is  thus  that  Genius,  among  her  splendid 
fictions,  records  the  characteristic  traits  of  ages  and  nations; 
and  registering  facts  which  the  chronicler  neglects  as  notori- 
.  ous,  and  the  historian  overlooks  as  undignified,  preserves  em- 
balmed the  most  interesting  features  of  humanity,  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  philosopher,  and  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

The  catalogue  of  popular  superstitions  is  neither  very  exten- 
sive nor  very  various,  and  presents  nearly  the  same  images  in 
all  countries.  Melancholy  sounds  breathed  at  melancholy  hours 
will  always  be  protentous  to  ignorance;  and  fear  will  ever  ex- 
ert its  mjast  harassing  dominion  over  the  imagination,  in  sea- 
sons of  sorrow  and  affliction.  Thus,  in  France  as  in  England^ 
the  howl  of  a  dog  at  the  cottage  of  the  dying  peasant,  is  more 
certain  death  than  the  disease  which  kills  him.  And  the  Irish 
benshi  has  her  pendant  [counterpart]  in  the  French  owl,  which 
is  always  considered  **  oiseau  de  mauvais  augure  [bird  of 
ill-omen,]  when  she  sends  forth  her  midnight  screams  near 
the  chamber  of  the  sick.  A  goat  in  the  stable  is  esteemed,  in 
France,  a  sure  protection  from  contagion  to  the  cattle  with 
which  it  associates,  and  ranks  most  probably  with  the  bracket- 
hen^  which,  in  Ireland,  holds  so  distuiguised  a  place  among 
the  lares  and  pinatSs  of  the  cottage  hearth. 

,  -*  "  Je  veux  que  la  moindre  paysan  metjte  une  poule  dans  le  pot, 
'  les  dimanches."  [I  wish  that  the  poorest  peasant  may  have  a  fowl 
to  put  in  the  pot,  every  Sunday,]  is  a  saying  of  Henry  IV, 
which  has  rendered  his  memory  more  precious  in  France  than 
all  he  has  ever  said  or  done  beside.  And  this  simple  and  bene- 
volent "  je  veux"  [wish]  will  perhaps  survive  in  the  memory 
of  the  nation,  when  the  pretty  "  mots  de  sentiment,"  [senti- 
mental sayings,]  which  royal  eloquence  is  now  made  to  utter, 
shall  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  reprobated  as  the 
jargon  of  insincerity,  dictated  by  bad  taste.  Henry  IV*  did 
not  live  to  see  this  philanthropic  wish  accomplished;  and  whether 
his  great  views  and  those  of  his  able  minister  would  finally 
have  produced  such  an  effect  among  their  other  happy  conse- 

*  When  tbe  death  of  Heniy  IV  was  known  to  the  people  of  Paris,  Bothkig' 
was  heard,  on  eyery  side,  but  cries  of  **  noos  avons  peixlu  notre  pere.''  [we 
have  lost  our  father.] 
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quenceS)  the  spirit  of  reHgibus  fanaticism  that  cut  short  the  days 
of  France's  best  king,  has  left  it  impossible  to  ascertain. 

It  must,  however,  be  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  his 
descendents,  to  find  on  their  return  to  the  government  of  their 
kingdom,  that  the  prayer  of  their  great  grandsire  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  ^^^ejuoindre  paysan"  not  only  "  met  une  poule 
dans  le  pot,  les  dimancEes'T^ne'pdorest  peasant  not  only  puts 
a  fowl  into  the  pot  on  sunday J  but  even  puts  a  little  flesh  meat 
into  his  marmlte,  [soup  pan,]  on  week-days.  To  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  luxury,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  his  im- 
mediate ^uccessorsy  there  were  two  InSiurmountable  barriers — 
the  taxes  of  the  t&nie  and  of  the  gabelle.  The  mode  of  dividing 
and  subdividing  the  taille,  was  among  its  greatest  grievances. 
When  the  minister  of  finance  demanded  a  certain  sum  for  the 
exigences  of  a  war,  or  the  expenses  of  building  or  adorning  a 

1>alace  for  the  king,  or  his  mistresses,*  (and  these  palaces  rose 
ike  the  fairy  castles,  which  the  incantations  of  magic  conjure 
into  existence)  the  tax  imposed  on  the  kingdom  was  subdivided, 
according  to  the  superior  interest  of  the  nobility  at  court,  who  ' 
were  governors  of  the  provinces.!  This  partial  division,  by 
which  the  impost  always  fell  lightest  on  those  most  able  to  bear 
its  infliction,  was  again  followed  by  a  more  partial  subdivision, 
until  at  last  the  burthen  was  thrown  almost  exclusively  upon 
those  unprotected  individuals  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  great 
man,  or  tiie  great  marCs  great  man^  in  every  town  or  parish.  The 
governors,  who  imitated  in  their  provincial  courts  die  splendor 
and  extravagance  of  the  king,  purchased  tiieir  magnificence,  and 
preserved  their  situations,by  exactions  and  extortions  which  some 
times  drove  the  people  to  insurrection.  The  memory  of  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  is  still  execrated  in  the  province  he  governed,  in  the  regn 

*  Beside  the  contiDual  repairs  and  decorations  made  in  the  palaces  uf  Fon- 
tainbleau,  St  Germain  en  Lai^  ^  Cloud,  Meudon,  Compie^ne,  and  Cham- 
bord,  the  most  ancient  of  the  ilyal  palaces,  there  have  been  raised,  since  the 
Kign  of  Louis  XIY ,  Versailles,  Marii,  the  Great  and  Little  IManon,  Clugny, 
Maintenon,  (upon  the  acqueducts  of  which  such  larg^e  sums  were  expended,  as 
excited  a  general  murmur  against  its  lady),  Bellcvue,  (constructed  for  Mad.  de 
PompadourV,  Luciennes,  for  Mad.  du  Barry,  and  Bagatelle,  built  by  the  count 
d*  Artrois,  (tor  a  wager)  within  six  weeks.  To  these  expensive  palaces,  meant 
solely  to  vai^  the  pleasures  of  the  king  and  his  mi8tres8e88,<must  be  added  St. 
Cyr,  unquestionably  established  as  a  place  of  retreat,  for  the  authoress  of  the 
dragonadet  and  massacres  of  the  Cevennes. 

f  lis  examin^rent,  comment  il  seroit  possible  d'augmenter  sourdement  les 
aides,  la  gabelle,  et  autres  impdts.  Quand  tout  ^toit  arrange,  dans  le  secret. 
avec  les  sang-sues  publiques,le8  interress^  appuyoient  les  projects  au  conseil, 
et  les  £aiisoient  passer. — lnKT%g;ae  du  Cabinent^  vol,  i.  p.  244. 

[They  examined  how,  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  secretly  the  excise, 
the  salt-tax  and  other  imposts.  When  all  was  arranged,  in  private,  with  the 
public  blood-suckers,  the  interested  pressed  their  plans  ^n  the  council,  and 
had  them  carried  into  effect] 
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of  Louis  XV.  Even  the  friends  of  the  duke  de  Chaidnea  hare 
left,  in  their  private  correspondences,  such  testimonies  of  his 
atrocious  conduct  in  Bretagne^  (under  Louis  XIV)  as  consigns 
this  otherwise  obscure  and  mediocre  person  to  eternal  ignominy.* 
*♦  On  a  fait  une  taxe  de  cent  milk  ecus  sur  les  boutgeois  j"  [they 
have  laid  a  tax  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  on  the  citizens] 
(says  Mad.  de  Sevigne;  speaking  of  the  capital  of  la  Bre- 
tagne,  and  of  the  disturbances  occanoned  by  its  taxes  and  the  op- 
pressions of  its  governor)  et  si  on  ne.  trouve  point  cette  somme 
dans  vingt  quatre  heures,  elk  sera  douUee,  et  exigible  paries 
soldats.  Or  a  chass6  et  banni  toute  une  grange  rue,  et  defendu 
des  les  recueillir,  sur  peine  de  la  vie;  de  sorte  qu'on  voyoit  tous 
ces  miserabks,  femmes  accouchees,  viellards,  enfans,  errer  en 
pleurs  au  sortir  de  cette  ville,  (Rennes)  sans  savoir  ou  aller, 
sans  avoir  de  nourriture,  ni  de  quoi  se  Coucher.  On  a  pris  soix- 
ante  bourgeois,  on  commence  demain  a  pendre.  Cette  province 
est  un  bel  exemple  pour  les  autres,  et  sur  tout  de  respecter  les 
gouvemeurs,  et  les  gouvemantes,  de  ne  point  leur  dire  d^injures, 
et  de  ne  point  leur  jeter  des  pierres  dans  leur  jardins.  Les  puni- 
tions  et  les  taxes  ont  ete  cruelks;  il-y-auroit  desf  hist<Hries  tra- 
giques  a  vous  conter,  d'ici  a  demain,  [and  if  that  sirai  is  not 
raised  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  doubled,  and  exacted  by 
die  soldiers.  The  whole  iiJiabitants  of  a  long  street  have  been 
driven  away,  and  forbidden  to  return,  on  pain  of  death— so  that 
we  have  seen  all  these  poor  creatures,  women,  old  men  and  chil- 
dren wandering  in  tears,  about  the  environs  of  the  city  (Rennes) 

*  The  dbke  de  Richelieu,  spealkiog  of  his  govemment  of  GuienDe,  observes 
^at  he  could  di>  there  what  he  Hked^ ''  oa  penonoe  n'oBeroit  lui  rein  dive,  ^tant 
bien  a?ec  le  maitre  Louis  XV,"  [where  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him,  as  he  was 
ID  favour  with  the  master  Louis  XV.]  His  cruelty  and  exactions  nearly  pro- 
duced an  insurrection  in  the  province,  and  fina%  caused  die  suppression  of  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  that  Louis  XV  made 
profession  de  foi,  [profession  of  faith,]  on  tik  ^ject  of  ditfine  right.  Je  leur 
ferai  voir  (les  parlcmens,)  que  je  ne  tiens  mon  pouvoir  que  de  Dieu;  que  je  n'ai 
de  compte  k  rendre  qu'^lui,  et  que  personne  ne  doit  s'opposer  k  ma  voloat«?'* 

F  will  let  them  see  (the  parliaments)  that  I  hold  my  power  from  God  only;  that 
am  ^accountable  to  him  alone,  and  no  one  shall  dare  to  oppose  my  wilU*}  How 
little  he  tiien  jpspected,  that  this  dUme  right  would  not  only  be  questioned* 
but  denied  to  his  unfortunate  successor!  In  1789,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  to  give  Louis  XVI,  the  title  of  "  Roi  des  Fran^ais,  par  le  consen- 
tement  de  la  nation/*  [kingr  of  the  French,  by  consent  of  the  nation,"]  and  to 
anppres  the  formula,  "  par  la  gn^ace  de  Dieu,"  [by  the  ^raceof  God.]  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  PtMon  exclaimed, "  c'est  calomnier  Dieu!  ChaHes 
IX  etoit-U  aussi  roi,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu?"  [this  is  calumnating  G^!  Charles 
the  IX  was  alsaUng  by  the  grace  of  God'] 

f  It  was  in  this  moment  of  national  suffering,  when  these  cruel  exactions 
iTere  made  on  thepeople,  that  Mad.  de  Montespan  was  raising  her  superb  pa- 
lacefof  ClUgny.  The  disturbances  of  la  Bretagne  werejperhaps  the  £rst  thives 
of  the  great  convulsions,  which  followed  long  after,  they  proceeded  at  least 
from  the  same  cause. 
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without  knciwtiig  where  to  go,  without  food,  and  without  l6dg« 
ing.  Sixty  citizens  hare  been  taken  up,  and  to-morrow  they 
wul  htfpn  to  hang  them.  This  ptovince  should  be  an  eiumiple 
to  the  others,  to  respect  the  govemol-s,  and  the  govetiies8es,to 
say  no^iing  against  them,  and  not  to  dirow  stoiies  into  their 
gardens.  The  taxes  and  the  punishments  have  been  cruel; 
there  will  be  tragical  stories  to  tell  you  after  to  morrow.] 

Tragical  indeed!  for  twelve  men  were  broken  alive  upon  the 
wheel,  suspected  of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  all*^ 
poweifiil  governor,  who  had  thus  goaded  into  madness  a  sim« 
pie  people,  which  could  Scarcely  speak  any  language  to  be  un* 
derstood.  Mad.  de  Sevigiie  drops  this  dreadful  topic,  to  give 
the  history  of  her  pretty  dog,  ^^  Sylphide,  blond  comme  un  blond 
in;''  [Silphide,  as  white  as  a  flaxen-haired  beau;]  for  such  was 
the  character  of  the  times— <ruelty  and  frivolity— die  affecta* 
tion  of  sentiment,  and  the  absence  of  sensibility! 

If  the  tailk  was  one  reason,  why  the  peasant^  drained  to  the 
last  farthing  of  his  earnings,  could  not  convenientiy  put  '^  his 
chicken  into  the  pot,"  the  gabelle  was  another.  And  it  was 
in  such  times  that  the  French  peasant,  like  the  modem  Greeks 
under  the  Turkish  despotism,  concealed  any  litde  hoard  they 
might  have  amassed,  and  lived  in  seeming  wretchedness,  to  es« 
cape  those  exactions,  which  would  have  rendered  their  poverty 
real,  had  it  been  discovered  or  suspected. 

But  no  taill^  .no~  gabelle  now-exasts,  and  the  French  peasiuft 
is  at  last  enabled  to  ^^  mettre  la-pot^4ans  le^pot,le8  dimanches,'^ 
[put  a  dricken  in  the  pot  on  Sunday.]  How  long,  however, 
this  privilege,  this  luxury,  may  be  retained,  it  is  for  the  advo* 
cates  of  *•*  le  bon  vieux  terns,"  [the  c;ood  old  time]  to  declare. 

The  peasant's  table,  in  France,  is  of  course  regulated  by  his 
circumstances,  and  by  the  nature  and  soil  of  his  native  pro* 
vince.  But  from  all  I  could  learn,  from  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  all  parties,*  plenty,  even  to  abundance,  has  hitherto  beett 
found  among  this  class,'  and  has  been  interrupted  only  'by 
tiie  ravages  lately  made  on  their  property  by  the  armies  of 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  presence  of  these  armie» 
caused  enormous  losses  to  tiie  proprietors  of  vineyards,  parti-^ 
cularly  in  tiie  soutii,  where  the  vines  were  wantonly  torn  up  by 
tile  roots.  In  the  pasturage  districts  or  provinces,  they  make,. 
<^  their  laitage,  [milk,]  a  principal  article  of  food,  under  the 

*  I  ttlked  a  royalist,  who  has  a  considerable  landed  property,  whether  bis 
tenants  ooaM  a&rd  to  eat  meat  often  in  the  week?  He  answered  me  with  pe- 
tnlenoe  **  and  wh^  not?"  «^  But  (I  said)  it  was  not  always  so  before  the  rero- 
faition."  £h!  mais  non,"  [Eh!  indeed!  no."]  And  he  shrugged  his  should- 
ers, and  hummed  and  fimsbed  with  the  usual;  **  Mas,  que  roulez-rons?"  [But 
what  would  you  have.] 
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form  of  cheeses,  cream  cakes,  and  porridges;  but  I  observed 
that  in  France  milk  was  rarely  taken  in  its  simple  state,  as 
among  our  peasantry.  In  Normandy,  the  farms  are  all  well 
stocked  with  cows.  In  the  Isle  of  France,  this  useful  animal 
is  so  scarce,  that  in  many  places  the  goat's  milk  is  exclusively 
used,  and  is  even  occasionally  made  into  cheese. 

The  peasantry,  for  the  most  part,  take  foiu*  meals  a-day:  a 
very  slight  breakfast  when  they  nse,  which  is  generally  of  thin 
soup;  the  grand  dejeune  [breakfast]  at  11  o'clock,  (which  is  in  fact 
their  dinner;)  their  goute,  or  sort  of  luncheon,  of  raw  vegeta- 
bles and  bread  and  butter:  and  their  supper,  which  generally 
consists  of  meat  and  vegetables,  (as  at  their  dinners)  made  into 
a  ragout.'  Light  wine  and  water  is  their  general  drink:  a  be- 
verage produced  from  chesnuts,  and  cider  is  also  occasionally 
used,  but  are  neither  of  them  held  in  estimation  by  the  "  verita- 
bles  Amphytrions"  [true  Amphytrions]  of  rural  savoir  vivre. 
"  Une  petite  goutte  de  liqueur,"  [A  little  drop  of  liquor]  is  a 
delicacy  to  which  they  are  no  strangers,  while  every  village 
guinguette  [tavern]  supplies  an  imitation  of  that  foreign  luxury, 
"  la  bonne  double  biere  de  Mars,"  [the  good  double  March  beer,] 
which  is  of  the  same  quality  of  that  very  worst  beverage,  the 
"  poor  creature,  small  heer^'*  in  England. 

Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of  semi-civilized  nations.  It  is  a 
resource  against  the  tedium  of  ignorance  and  inanity;  and  none 
think  it  "greater  solitude  to  be  alone,"  than  those,  who  are 
the  least  qualified  to  contribute  to  social  enjoyment.  The 
French  peasantry  are  said  to  have  been  more  hospitable,  in 
their  days  of  profound  ignorance  and  extreme  poverty,  than  in 
their  present  improved  condition.  It  is  also  certain  that  there 
are  much  fewer  calls  upon  this  virtue,  (if  it  be  one)  than  there 
formerly  must  have  been,  when  poverty  was  the  vow,  and  beg- 
gary the  profession  of  a  large  class  of  the  people.  The  cater- 
ing friar,  the  mendicant  monk,  the  wandering  pilgrim,  no  longer 
present  themselves  at  the  cottage-door,  to  cherish  a  spirit  of 
hospitality  through  the  medium  of  a  mistaken  charity,  or  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  powerful  bigotry.  Competency  is  also  so 
equally  distributed,  and  industry  so  well  rewarded,  that  few 
are  urged  by  want  or  idleness  to  put  their  neighbour's  genero- 
sity to  the  test;  and  curiosity,  that  insatiable  appetite,  which  so 
often  makes  the  stranger's  welcome,  has  been,  during  the  last 
years,  fed  to  surfeit,  by  the  fluctuating  crowds  which  have  pas- 
sed from  all  nations  before  the  door  of  the  French  cottage.  The 
droits-reunis  have  likewise  proved  a  check  to  the  exercise  of  this 
primitive  virtue;  for  the  hope  of  selling  "  le  petit  pot  de  vin," 
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[the  little  jug  of  wine]  under  the  rose^*  no  longer  secures  to  the 
traveller  a  **  collation"  along  with  it. 

Tout  pays,  ou  lamendicite  est  une  profession,  est  mal-gou- 
veme,"  f Every  country  where  mendicity  is  a  profession,  must  be 
badly  governed,]  says  Voltaire.  I  should  suppose,  from  my 
own  observations,  that  the  country  in  the  world  the  most  infec* 
ted  by  mendicity  is  Ireland:  and  the  country  the  least  taxed 
with  this  disgusting  and  always  vicious  branch  of  community, 
is  France.  The  whole  of  this  order,  now  existing  there,  may 
be  comprised  in  those  little  groups  of  cripples,  which  neither 
disgust  by  filth,  nor  annoy  by  importunity;  and  which,  gather- 
ing round  the  traveller's  carriage  on  the  high  roads,  quietly 
detail  the  infliction,  which  induces  them  to  interest  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  "  tres  charitable  monsieur,"  [most  charitable  mon- 
sieur.] **  C'est  une  verite  incontestable,"  [It  is  an  incontesta- 
ble truth,]  says  Chamfort,  speaking  of  the  state  of  Fnmce,  on 
the  eve  of  the  revolution,  "  qu'il-y-a  en  France  sept  millions 
d'hommes,  qui  demandent  Faumone,  et  douze  millions,  hors  d'etat 
de  la  leur  faire,"  [that  there  are  in  France  seven  millions  of 
people  who  ask  charity,  and  twelve  millions  who  are  not  able  to 
bestow  it.] 

This  frightful  picture  of  national  poverty  is  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Young,  who  made  his  second  tour  to  France  at  this  perioa, 
and  who  observes  that  the  original  sin  of  its  institutions  struck 
at  the  root  of  national  prosperity,  and  produced  a  poverty,  that 
**  reminded  him  of  Ireland."  The  improved  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  has  had  an  inevitable  influence  on  the  evil  of 
mendicity,  and  the  hopes  of  idleness  and  imposture  were  finally 
crushed  by  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Comte  de  Pontcoulant.t 
This  gentleman  began  his  salutary  reforms  upon  the  class  oif 
faineans,  during  his  prefectship  at  Brussels,  and  receiving  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  imperial  government,  drove  the 
young  and  indolent  into  the  workshops  and  manufactories,  and 
placed  the  old  and  infirm  in  asylums  and  hospitals.  How  far 
the  revival  of  old  institutions,  the  return  of  the  religious  orders, 
and  the  encouragement  of  religious  houses,  may  have  an  effect 
upon  this  suppressed  class,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  or  whether 

*  Passing  by  a  little  guingaette,  in  la  Brie,  I  perceived  written  over  the  door 
in  French,  as  old  as  the  Romance  qf  the  RosCy  the  first  line  of  Rosalind's  epi- 
logue, '*  Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  The  proverb,  the^^^ore,  was  common  to 
both  countries. 

t  The  Comte  de  P  '  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolution.  Loaded 
with  honours  by  Napoleon,  he  was  made  count  of  the  empire,  peer,  senator* 
and  coaunandant  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
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ipme  fntcirt  {tt-eacber  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Leu^  or  St.  GiUes,^ 

iazy  not  give  a  new  impulse  to  his  flocks,  and  again  address  to 
them  the  words  homorously  attributed  to  the  ancient  cure  of 
that  parish — ^  mes  chers  gueux,  qui  risquez  les  galeres,  en  pass- 
ant  votre  vie  a  mendier,  entrez  dans  Pun  des  quatre  ordres  men- 
dicans,  vous  screz  riches  et  honores,"  [my  dear  beggars,  who 
in  passing  your  life  in  begging  run  the  risk  of  the  gallies — 
enter  into  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  Sien  you 
will  be  rich  and  honoured.]  , 

The  virtue  of  charity  therefore,  like  that  of  hospitality,  lies 
at  present  latent,  for  want  of  objects  to  call  it  into  action.  But 
if  latent,  it  is  not  dead.  There  is  no  nation  more  strongly  en- 
.  dowed  with  that  physical  sensibility,  which  promptly  responds 
to  the  cry  of  suifering,  and  which  awakens  mat  ready  and  un- 
calculating  sympathy,  "  whose  pity  gives,  ere  charity  begins." 
The  reacunes  with  which  an  orphan,  or  unprovided  child  (the 
illustre  malheureux  [the  illustrious  unfortunate]  of  some  village 
or  hamlet)  is  adopted  by  a  friendly  neighbour  or  benevolent  re- 
lative, is  a  proof  that  charity  wants  neither  the  means,  nor  the 
feeling  to  bestow  its  relief,  when  circumstances  call  upon  its 
wertion. 

•  ««        *        «        «        *        «        «        «        « 

Country  gprls  zo/i  children,  without  shoes  or  stockings; 
things  calling  themselves  women,  but  in  reality  ^^  walking  dung- 
hills;" and  ^^  ploughmen  at  work,  without  sabots,  [shoes,]  or 
feet  to  their  stockings,"!  are  details  given  bv  a  liberal  English 
traveller  of  the  state  ot  the  French  peasant^s  wardrobe,  in  the 

J  ear  1788.  Still,  however,  even  then,  the  French  peasant  had 
is  **  habit-de-fete,"  [holiday  dress,]  like  the  Irish  cotter,  who 
appears  in  die  tattered  garments  of  misery  all  the  week,  to  be 
enabled  to  exhibit  his  blue  frize  cota-more,  and  best  brogues, 
tt  Uie  Sunday  *'j[>attem,"  or  yearly  fair. 

There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  vanity  and  poverty. 
Ostentation  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  both.  The  peasant 
toilette  of  Prance  now  extends  itself  to  the  every-day  comforts 
4of  working  appareh  During  my  residence  there,  I  did  not  see  . 
eone  instance  of  a  bare-footeo,  or  bare-legged  person,  not  even 
junong  the  children;  and  **  etrc  bien  chaussee,"  [to  be  well- 
drest  about  the  feet,]  seems  a  passion  in  France,  from  the 
petite-maitresse  in  her  cob-web  ^*  has  de  coton,"  [cotton  stock- 
igs,"]  at  thirty  francs  a  pair,  down  to  demoiselle  Georgette, 
who  draws  her  "  has  de  laine"  [worsted  hose]  tightly  over  the 
iSmart  ankle  she  has  no  objection  to  exhibit. 

*  Formerly  noted,  ai  the  pariibes  of  oonvalrioDDaireft  and  begigpars, 

t  This  particU  covering  of  the  leg  is  ontreFHi  among'  the  peasantiy  of  Ire- 
laiid,  at  this  day,  under  the  name  of*'  traheeng.^'  And  *<  /  doai  mpon your  <ra- 
Aemt;"  is  a  phrase  of  endearment,  commonly  used  as  jndifffttf"g  **  I  doat  upon 
die  most  miserable  article  about  yoQ»^ 
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Hie  detidls  of  dress,  among  the  peasants,  appear  to  vary  in  ^ 
every  province,  and  to  rule  in  each  with  a  precise  and  unde- 
viating  uniformity.  One  bright  colour  may  be  seen  glowing 
through  a  whole  commune,  and  ^ne  stripe  maintains  its  supre- 
macy over  the  petticoats  of  an  entire  arrondissement.  Thus, 
^un  gros  rouge^'  [a  full  red]  is  the  delight  of  the  dames  of 
Auvergne,  and  ^^  un  bleu  celeste"  [celestid  blue]  the  passion  of 
the  elegantes  of  Limousin. 

In  passing  through  Picardy  and  Artois,  I  observed  that, 
while  the.  old  women  preserved  the  lofty  comette  [comet]  of 
ancient  times,  the  young  had  adopted  the  high  mitred  coeffure 
[head  dress]  of  the  Chinese  modes;  a  fashion  which,  though  long 
passed  in  Paris,  the  hostess  of  an  aubergne  where  we  stopped  in 
Abbeville  assured  me  was  in  her  town  ^*  une  nouveaute  la  plus 
nouvelle,"  [a  novelty  the  most  novel.]  In  general,  however, 
caps  widi  immense  borders,  that  sweep  below  the  shoulders, 
and  straw  hats,  are  the  prevailing  head-dresses  upon  all  occa- 
sions. The  petticoat  and  corset,  almost  invariably  of  two  dis-' 
tinct  colours,  relieved  with  white  sleeves,  of  linen,  or  woolen 
web:  gold  chains  round  the  neck,  fastened  with  a  heart,  and 
suspending'  a  large  gold  cross,  are  elegancies  of  the  toilette 
scarcely  ever  dispensed  with  upon  any  occasion,  and  are  fre- 
quently worn  even  upon  working  days. 

The  district  of  Couchois  is  me  very  foyer  of  the  Normandy 
fashions,  and  a  fair  Couchoise,  perfecUy  ^^  endimanchee,"  or  at- 
tired in  her  Sunday  finery,  exhibits  a  complexity  of  costume, 
to  which  many  centuries  must  have  lent  their  progessive  in- 
ventions, which  probably  began  under  William  Ae  Conqueror, 
and  received  its  last  finishing  touches  on  the  arrival  of  Madame* 
at  Dieppe.  The  cap  of  the  fashionable  Cauchoise  emulates,  in 
height,  the  steeple  of  the  church,  which  is  the  mart  of  her  finery; 
)ier  luxe  de  jude  [profusion  of  petticoat]  is  typical  of  its  dimen- 
sions, and  the  pendulum  of  its  clbck  is  rivalled  in  the  enormous 
gold  drops,  which  vibrate  in  either  ear. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  such  nearly  was  the  dress  of  the 
better  order  of  dames,  in  the  days  of  Charles  IX,  and  that  the 
peasantry  were,  under  his  cruel  and  bigoted  reign,  better  clad  ' 
and  better  conditioned,  than  under  that  of  Louis  XV.    ^^  All," 

isays  an  author,  whose  researches  into  the  ancient  costumes  of 
France  arc  extremely  profound)  "  all  the  peasantry  then  wore 
^  des  souliers  commodes,'^  [comfortable  snoes;]  but  this  was 

*  When  Msd.  d'Angoiileme  landed  a  seccmd  time  in  France  at  Dieppe,  all 
die  M  poMaides  [fiihwomen]  and  ancient  dames  of  tbe  town,  dreaaed  in  foU 
costume,  went  down  to  the  port  to  receive  her  sojal  hifhnew>and  inaitted  on 
r  caniage  to  the  town  hooae. 

I 
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The  t;^wftoa,  whiph  Trent  in  part  tQ  fiupply  tb«  ^Qitette^  pi  ^«^* 
IjaiTjr,  pf  4?  Pp»p^4oMr,  n^lwr^lly  limitied  thp  riifigw^l^s  pi  Ae 
pes^^-^a|:f|j:Qbe,  ?nd  even  obtruded  uppft  Us  neic^sgarfeft,  M 
Mr.  Vouifg'^  "  ?n<?vi^  dunghiUs,^'  at  that  period,  fivince.         ^ 

The  influeii^cp  of  mp  toilette  is  uniyersil  in  Frvice,  aiwi  it*s 
%  frpn^  being  exdusiyely  an  object  qf  female  devqtiion,  ^fm 
among  the  peasantry.    The  young  farmer  "  que  3e  fak  brave,^ 
[who  majcp^  l^iniself  sm^]  is,  in  his  own  estimation,  as  at-    / 
tractive  ^  ^y  nf^erveiUeux  [wonder]  qf  the  chausse  D' Antim 
can  suppose. hin^sejf.    His  well  powdered  head  and  ms^iv^ 
ouevie  *  his  rouq4  W,  drawn  up  at  either  sidfr,  "  pour  fture  Ic 
monsieur,"  [po  Ippk  like  a  gentleman]  his  large  ^ilver  buckles, 
a^d  large  silyer  watch,  with  his  smart  white  catico  jacket  and 
trow^ers  pr^s^^t  a^  excellent  exhibition  of  niral  coi^combry, 
whil^  the  elders  of  the  village  set  off  their  frieze  coats  witl\  a  ' 
4ne  fl9ii^ere4  linep  w^i^oat,  whose  redundancy  of  flaps  ren- 
ders t^e  ^xtuTi?  qf  the  nethpr  part  of  their  dre^s  very  unim- 
portant. 

But,  hqwpvp:  t^^less  or  coarse,  however  simple  of  giA- 

tesque,  the  cqf  tmne  o^  the  Frenph  peasantry  may  appear  to  die 

stranger's  ^ye,  it  is  QtiU  9^  co^^mei!.  It  is  a  refinement  on  neceo-' 

•ity,  and  not  the  mere  2^A  meagre  coyering  of  shivering  na* 

t^re*    (t  is  ^y^ys  qne,  amon^  many  evidences,  that  the  people 

4re  not  ppor^  ^e  not  uncivibzed^  that  they  require  the  deceit 

cies  of  Ufe,  and  are  c;ompetent  to  purchase  them.-rr-Wben  an 

Irish  p^a^^t,  with  hi?  UQual  shrewdness,  endeavours  to  dxive  a 

hard  bqrg'qin  with  his  employer,  his  phrase  is  frequeatlyi-^ 

^^  Sur^^  gfl  I  a^k  w  jmt:  what  tuiU  jfet  me.  my^  bit,  aaamy.  ragH 

fqr  all  his  ideas  of  dress  consit  in  the  worjds  ^'.  my  rag.^^    Ti^tc 

are  pai|ifi,il  references!  they  are  periiaps  too  ^eigs^  ^nd  too 

frequent;  but  they  are  irresistible!   Oh!  where  is  the  land  sq 

distant;  t^e  re^on  90  remote,  mto  wliich  I  may  tra.vd,  aiyd  not 

bear  Ireland  in  my  memggry,  and  her  misery  in  my  he^tl  Axui^ 

oil!  ^h^  ^hall  i^e  pen,  now  employed  in  traciog  the  jmqos- 

perity  ^^  civUization  of  another  country,  he  devoted  to  record 

the  inLprqye^ieAt,  the  ^rwquillity  and  happmes,s  of  my  owb}-^ 

Whp  shal)  it  l^gve  the  fictions,  which  have  faMCien  made  the 

medin;^  fpr  exhibiting  the  causes  of  hex  errors  gnd  her  suferr 

il^gs,  to,  register  tt^  ifocta  which  shall  pnove,  that  the  first  are 

ren^oved,  ftpd  the  last  ^e  fcirgotten! 

*        *•       *        #^       #        *        #        *        «        *        # 

Qn  our  way  to  France,  we  had  Uken  a  very  circuitous  route^ 
and  passed  through  a  great  part  of  England.  >Ve  foimd  the 
beautiful  peasant  population  of  that  cpuntry,  with  its  fs^r  ^^^ 


^6H  Sitton  ^ysiogrdHAfy  transpsftent  cdmpKxi6d,  laid  rounded 
Atiscle,  a  dangerous  prepaiittive  for  eyes  destined  to  meet  af 
{{^k>ple,  whbse  beai^  tan  sca^cely^  be  reckoned  among  dteii^ 
national  perfections.  The  Frenc)^  face,  particiilai'ly  amon[g 
lite  lower  orders,  struck  me  forcibly,  as  having  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  Tartar  visage.  The  high  but  flattened  cfaeek^- 
bonev  smaH  eye,  low  forehead,  with  the  close  concentration  of 
tile  features,  formed  a  very  prevident  cast  of  countenance,  m 
toch  of  the  provinces  as  I  visited.  There  ate,  however,  even' 
smong  the  lowest  classes,  some  very  snlendid  exceptions  to  this 
genenJ  line  of  phisiognomy,  and  I  tninlr  the  two  handsomest 
men  I  ever  saw,  were  a  miller,  near  Amiens,  sind  i,  workman; 
at  the  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Chantilly,  well  known  ikr 
his  native  town  by  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  **le  bcT 
ouvrier,"  [the  handsome  workman. J  It  was  in  vaSn  tie  showecf 
us  the  Majesty  of  France  smiling,  with  his  "  sourire  patei*nel,^* 
fpaternal  smile,]  on  a  tea  cup;  or  the  i^yal  dukes  antf 
dutchesses  smirking  in  fathily  amity,  on  a  pimth'  boWl.  WS 
still  thought  the  workman  superior  to  his  woi^k,  and  he  indeecf 
seemed  perfectly  of  our  opinion?  for  no  "  hero^  d'opera*^ 
[opera  hero]  ever  played  off  the  graces  of  attitude  with  i, 
more  studied  or  ridiculous  effect,  than  did  le  bel  ouvrier  de  Chan- 
fiUy,  [the  handsome  workman  of  Chantilly,]  for  the  benefit  and' 
admiration  of  the  English  visitants  of  his  manufactory. 

The  French  physiognomy,  however,  Varies  almost  ineveiy 
jfrovince,  and  they  themselves  class  the  shades  of  beauty  and 
ugliness  with  great  precision,  even  in  the  neighbouring  districts,' 
fcy  the  term  '*  beau  sang,"  and  **  vilain  sang,*'  [handsome' 
Mood,  and  ugly  blood.]  This  singular  phraseology  assimilated 
with  what  may  be  called  the  elegant  slang  of  English  hon-ton^ 
Which  by  introducing  the  pedantry  of  the  stable  into  the  jargon 
of  the  drawing-room,  enables  the  connisseur  in  beauty  and; 
korse-flesh  equally  to  compliment  **  Thunderbolt  by  Vixen," 
*id  Lady  Virginia,  descended  from  a  Platagenet  duchess,  with" 
the  c6mon  declaration  that  they  are  both  **  thorough-bred,"  and 
*♦  rtk>w  eitccH^ntbteod." 

In  the  pays  de  Beauce  the  "  vifoin  sang^  is  said  to  prevail; 
in  its  neighbouring  district,  \sL  Perche,  the  "  beau  sang"  is  v^ry 
dtetinguish^le.  In  Normandy,  the  land  of  law,  and  loveliness, 
die  beauty  of  some'  6f  the  women  rivals  the  charms  of  the 
witches  of  Lancashire;  and  every  where'  among  die  girls  are 
to  be  met  charming  samples  of  "  la  jolie,"  that  indefinite  style 
<Jf  pettiness,  which  the  French  prefer  to  every  other,  and 
¥fhich,  by  them  at  least,  is  deemed  **  plus  belle  que  la  beaute 
meme,"  [more  beautiful  even  than  beauty."]  The  Bemmois, 
Ac  native  province  of  Henry  IV,  is  celebrated  for  the  beaul]^ 
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of  its  iidiabitants^  and  particularly  for  the  elegance,  ibnn,  ra- 
pidity of  motion,  and  grace  of  gesture  of  its  Basques,  a  race 
of  peasantry  in  one  of  its  dbtricts,  whom  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
f^venjyale  noblesse  to  bring  into  their  family,  as  upper  servant, 
and  to  exhibit  in  their  saloons,  at  Paris,  as  pages,  dressed  in 
their  own  original  and  beautiful  costume. 

I  one  day  accompanied  the  Princess  de  Craon*  to  the  hotel 
de  Biron-Gonteau,  and  was  in  the  formal  act  of  presentation 
to  the  Duchess  de  Biron,  when  a  figure  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  garden  pavilion  in  which  we  were  received,  which  cut  short 
my  half.finished  courtesy,  and  rendered  even  the  amiable ,  du* 
chess,  with  her  historical  name,  an  object,  for  the  moment,' 
of  secondary  consideration.  While  Madame  de  Biron  was 
saying  the  most  obliging  things  in  the  world,  and  in  the  most 
obliging  manner,  and  while  I,  "  nothing  loth,"  lent  "  a  pleas- 
ed ear,"  my  eyes  pursued  (though  with  some  difficulty)  the  flit- 
ting  motion  of  a  light  aerisd  figure,  elegant  and  fanciful  as  the 
poet's  image  of  "  a  feathered  MerCury."  This  splendid  appa- 
rition,  in  a  costume  singular  and  picturesque,  passed  through 
the  pavilion  into  the  garden.  C'est  le  Basque  de  madame  la 
duchesse^  et  dans  le  costume  de  son  pays."  [It  is  the  Basque  of 
the  dutchess,  and  in  the  dress  of  his  country,]  said  the  Prin- 
cess de  Craon  observing  the  impression  which  this  ^^  fair 
page"  had  made  on  me. — Courir  comme  un  Basque,  est  un  pro- 
verbe  de  Provence."  [To  run  like  a  Basque  is  a  Provence  pro- 
verb,] added  the  princess,  *'  et  vous  voyez,  quHl  ne  le  dement 
pas,"  [and  you  see  he  does  not  belie  it.]  He  was  at  that  mo- 
ment flitting  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  with  the  arrow-like 
swiftness  atM-ibuted  to  the  Hirkahs,  or  public  messengers  of 
Hindostan. 

We  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  which 
overlooked  the  boulevard  Italien,  through  which  the  royal  cor- 
tege [train]  was  passing  (for  it  was  the  entree  of  the  young 
Duchess  de  Berri,  into  Paris,)  and  the  Comte  de  H— e,  who 
accompanied  us,  took  infinite  pains  to  name  to  me  the  distin- 
guished persons,  who  preceded,  followed,  and  surrounded  the 
caleche  [chariot]  of  the  kin^,  including  the  marshal  Marmont, 
M.  Talleyrand,  Pere  Elisee,  et  tutti  quenti.  But  still  the  beau- 
tiful Basque,  and  his  beautiful  costume,  were  to  me  objects  of 
greater  attraction  than  all  the  grandeurs^  which  followed  in  the 
suite  of  the  royal  bride. 

*  To  this  renerable  and  excellent  ladj,  whose  high  birth  is  amonf  the  least 
of  her  merits,  and  indeed  to  almost  eyery  member  of  her  illustrious  family,  I 


I  indebted  for  the  most  flattering  attentions,  and  for  much  of  &e 
pleasures  I  enjoyed,  duriog  my  residence  at  Pana. 
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She  herself,  I  thought,  looked  pale  and  timid;  and  rather 
ttunned  than  delighted  by  the  loyal  acclamations  which  rent 
the  air  from  voices,  which  perhaps  had  recently  given  their 
"vivas'*  to  a  very  different  entree; — ^while  the  countenance  of 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  more  in  distrust  than  in  timidity, 
seemed  such  as  she  might  have  worn,  when  evincing  her  con- 
tempt of  the  national  instability  to  her  cause,  she  boldly  an- 
swered to  the  often  prostituted  "nous  jurons,"  [we  swear.] 
"  Swear  notj  but  obey.^^  It  was  indeed  a  countenance  more  in 
anger,  than  in  "  sorrow"  or  in  joy,  and  the  verv  reverse  of  that 
of  the  "  buried  Majesty  of  Denmark;" — though  that  royal  per- 
sonage also  evinced  rather  a  "  legitimate"  taste  for  retribution, 
and  was  not  averse  to  plunging  his  coimtry  in  civil  dissention, 
to  avenge  his  own  private  wrongs,  and  satisfy  his  own  private 
feelings* 

If  the  peasantry  of  France  are  not  all  Basques,  their  defect 
of  beauty  does  not  arise  from  deficiency  of  nourishment;  for  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  greater  number  of  persons,  who  seem- 
ed sent  into  the  world  "  pour  faire  voir  jusqu'ou  pent  aller  la  peau 
humaine,"  [to  show  how  far  the  human  skin  may  be  stretched.] 
"Le  bon  gros  pere,  la  bonne  grosse-mere,"  [The  good  fat 
father,  the  good  fat  mother,]  are  epithets  frequency  used 
and  justly  applied,  and  the  old  philippics  of  frofl;3  and  soupe- 
maigre  now  rail  hurdess  against  ribs,  deep  in  meir  covering, 
as  any  of  the.  best  new  light  prizes  exhibited  at  the  Wobum 
shows.  Among  this  order,  indeed,  Miss  Prescott,  the  Pytho- 
ness of  English  embonpoint,  might  acquire  new  hints  for  her 
science  of  anU-phthisis,  and  apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  mea- 
fl;re  dowagers  and  attenuated  young  ladies,  with  successful -ef- 
fect. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  French  peasantry  has  indeed 
operated  with  equal  benefit,  morally  and  physically.  The  de- 
structions of  the  feudal  system,  with  all  its  oppressive  train  of 
taxes  and  imposts,  has  produced  a  national  regeneration. — 
Even  the  despotic  laws  of  the  conscription,  which  peopled  the 
armies  of  France  by  means  even  more  odious  than  the  press- 
gang*  system  of  England,  has  been  counteracted  in  its  effects, 
and  repaired  in  its  losses,  by  the  ameliorated  state  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  division  of  the  enormous  landed  properties,  the 
equal  participation  in  succession,  and  by  the  great  encouYage- 
ment  given  to  the  progres»  of  vaccine  innoculation.^ 

*  The  Flinch  army  was  essentially  national,  since  by  the  law  of  con- 
scription it  was  composed  of  all  the  citizens,  without  distinction  of  class.  Thb 
was  the  secret  which  filled  up  the  fallen  ranks  of  the  French  legions,  and 
whicb  rsoooeiled  the  lower  classes  so  patiently  to  its  infliction.     It  was  oa 
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fet  1^81  thfc  coiMtdlear-gefrfral  [eoinptr6ller  gerT^jfl}  of 
Ffetode,  imde*'  Louis  XVI,  Monsieur  JtAy  dt  Flcuri,  defined 
*  tihe  people"^  df  France  to  be  "  peuple  serf^j  cdtviMt,  et  tmflalJ 
Me,  i  literd  ^t  miserkorde,"  [a  slavish  people  excisable  ahrf 
tsltable  without  mercy  or'  pify.J  It  #as  the  tnisttf  of  tfiW 
**  pfcupk  serf,"  that  urged  the  cause  of  the  revohrtitMif;  it  vrai 
tMs  "  i^euplc  corv6a(ble  et  taiHable,  i  mcrci  tnis6ricoTde,"  y^M 
shtntred  no  mefcy  for  tifteir  heattless  oppressors.  It  was  *i* 
face  of  slaves,  degraded,  troddeh  ota,  broken  d6wn,  strangers 
io  liberty,  t6  morals,  arid  to  f 6R^oh,  who  "^tt  urged  to  coni- 
ftiit  those  horfors,  for  which  they  w^re  so  unjustly  upraided, 
and  whose  national  n\ildness  and  naCur^  goodness  of  disposition 
might  well  yield  to  the  temptation  of  satisfying  a  vengeance, 
#hich  the  wrongs  and  slavery  of  iges  ha(d  ripened,  nourished, 
and  fomented  into  madness. 

*But  that  long-enduring  tace  have  now  passed  away;  their 
diildren  ai*e  pi'oprietors,  where  they  were  vatssals.  The  tor- 
tui*e  no  longer  exists,  to  feed  a  spirit  of  brutal  ferocity  by  its 
horrible  exhibitions.  Btgotry  ho  longer  pfcsents  to  thent  idle 
fcrms  foi*  real  pi*'mtip!es;  th6y  haVe  nothing  to  fear  f^>m  tlie 
«  droit  de  cha^e,"  the  «'  corvee,'*  the  "  taille,"  the  "  gabeUe.'' 
Iphcy  have  tasted  a  practical  freedom,  not  less  pcrhaps^tJian  that* 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England;  they  are  moral  as  the  peo*- 
pie  of  Scodand;  and  notwithstanding  the  recent  ravages',  they 
^e  more  prosperous  perhaps  than  either.  Oh!  ihay  thdy  lonr 
continue  so;  and  in  spite  of  that  **  scourge  of  fire  ^  with  which 

the  higher  classes  it  fell  irith  the  greater  severity,  if  itideed,  the  gentry  of 
France  ever  had  any  profession  but  Siat  of  arms,  or  any  object  of  ambttioD  b«it 
military  glory.  I  asked  the  wife  of  a  farmer  in  the  Isle  France,  who  had 
lost  a  son  by  the  conscription,  whether  she  did  not  rejoice  in  the  down&ll  of 
him,  who  bad  instituted  that  despotic  law?  *' Pour  celui,'' [He,]  she  replied, 
'« il-  nous  a  fait  trop  de  mah,  pour  que  nons  disions  du  bien  de  lui;  maSs  il  nons^ 
alfait  trop  de  bien,  pour  que  nous  en  disions  du  maL,"[he  has  done  us  so  mQek 
harm,  that  we  cannot  speak  well  of  him;  but  he  has  done  us  so  much  good,* 
Ifaat  we  ought  not  to  speak  ill  of  him.]  And  this,  I  believe,  is^  the  sentiment  of 
lie  nation. 

*  f  copy  here  a  paragraph  frbm  a  letter,  which  I  hare  this  day  received  (De- 
oeihber  29th,  1816]  from  Paris,  from  a  gentleman  of  considerable  talent  and' 
^cperienee,  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  France,  **  Votrs  Canning  a:  tenn* 
ici  des  propos  d*un  ton,  qui  n^^toit  pas  propre  i  rapprocher  les  deux  natiooSit 
et  qui  jBont  bien  iticonsid^r^s  pour  un  homme  d'etat.  II  dit,  il-y-a  quelque* 
terns,  dans  un  cerele  nombreux,  oii  ^toient  beaucoup  de  nriilitaires  notaveaux, 
que  le  grouyernement  des  Bourbons  ^toit  trojkVout  potnr  une  nation,  aussi  tiu^ 
bnlent  et  aussi  factie^ise  que  la  ndtre.  Mais  que  PAngleterre  se  chaigeoit  de 
liotts  tenir  fota  tme  v0r^  d%ftu!  Les  mifitaires  n'ont  rien  dit,  et  Mad.  de  Stael 
a?est  charge  seule  de  rtfpondre  i  oes  insolences."  [Yonr  Camaog  has  ex* 
{tressed  himself  here  in  a  tone  which  ougfht  not  to  be  h^  bet^reen  ttw  two  na* 
tiont)  and  which  is  ver^  inconsiderate  for  a  stateMnBif .  A  shdrt'tmie  silioev  her 
Md  in  a  numerous  circle,  iHiere  there  were  a  number  of  new  iiiilitafy» 
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an  Eng^ah  minister  is  said  lately  to  have  threatened  them,  may 
they  boldly  resent  and  timely  expose  every  e£Port  made  by  do- 
mestic oppression  or  foreign  mvasion,  which  may  ^tend  to  bring 
them  back  to  that  state  in  which  they  were  declared,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  be  ^^  un  peuple  serf,  corveable  et  taillable,  i  merci 
et  a  misericorde!'' 

that  the  gfovenunent  of  the  Bourbons  was  too  mild  for  a  nation  so  turbulent  and 
factions  as  ours.'  But  that  England  would  take  care  to  keep  us  under  a  scoui^ 
of  fire.  The  military  men  said  nothing^,  and  Madame  de  Stael  alone  replied  to 
bis  insolence.] 

^'Comme  M.  Canning  paiioitdes  victoires,  que  lek  Anglais  aroient  rempor- 
t^es,  elle  lui  dit,  que  si  ces  messieurs  vouloient  nne  seule  fois  te  detacher  des 
Russes,  des  Prussiens,  des  Allemands,  &c.  l£c.  kc,  et  nous  honorer  d*une  t^te- 
a-t£te,  elle  lui  proraettoit  de  n'6tre  pas  reAis^  [As  Mr.  Canning  spoke  of 
the  Tictories  wbicb  the  English  had  acbiered,  she  told  him  that  if  they  would 
once  detach  themselves  from  the  Russians,  Prussians,  Grennans,  4rc.  &e.  kc.  and 
propose  to  honour  us  with  a  t6te-i-t£te,  she  could  promise  they  would  not  btt 
refused!]  ^*  Notre  Canning"  made  himself  extremely  popular  among  the  roy- 
alistes  enrages,  [furious  royalists]while  I  was  in  France,  by  his  speech  at  Bour- 
deaux,  in  which  he  called  that  loyal  city  **  le  temple  de  Madame,"  [the  temple 
of  Madame]  (the  datchess  of  Angoul^ne.)  For  many  evenings  successirelr 
I  never  entered  any  of  the  saloons  of  my  royalist  fnends,  that  this ''  mot  de  senu- 
ment"  [piece  of  sentiment,]  was  not  echoed  about  in  all  sorts  of  maudliiiy 
whining  tones — <<  Le  temple  de  Madame!  1  Ah  que  c'eet  joli!  Le  T-e-m-ple  de 
if adame!  Mais  c'est  charmant,  c'est  beau."  [The  temple  of  Madame!  Ah! 
bow  pretty!  The  temple  of  Madame— 'tis  charaiing,  'tis  beautifuL] 

*«On  Toit  bien,  madiUne,"  said  a  royalist  to  me,  who  had  repeated  this  mot  ds 
sentiment  upon  every  change  and  key  of  the  sentimental  gamut,  **  on  voit  bien, 
madame,  que  votre  danning  est  un  homme  i  sentiment,  avec  infiniment  d'esprit! 
Le  temple  de  madame!  Ah  que  c'est  beau!  [It  is  easy  to  see  tnmA»n%tk  [that 
your  Canning  is  a  man  of  sentiment^  With  an  infinitude  of  wit!  The  ten^e  o^ 
lladbme— Ah!  bow  fine!] 
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«  A  mesure  qae  la  phflosophie  fait  des  ^rogriB,  la  Bottise  redouble  les  ef 
forts  pour  ^tabUr  Fempire  def  pr^jng^.'' 


National  Characteristics^-^ietch  of  MannerSyMbre  theHevohi^ 
tiotu — During  the  RevohUton. — Under  the  imperial  Govern* 
ment* — Actual  State  of  Society  and  Manners^  in  France* — ^  The 
Children  of  the  Revolution.^'— J?^a/»to.-— (7/^ra-J?oyafi«tif.^— 
ConatitutionalistSy  cmdBuonapartists* — ConversatioTU — Racon^ 
teurs.'^Political  FaudeviUes^-^Tone  of  the  Circles* — French 
Touth4 — The  EUve  of  the  Polytechnic  SchooL-^ReUgkoue  In- 
stitutions* — School  of  Ecouen. 

National  idio^crasy  must  always  receive  its  first  co» 
louring  from  the  influence  of  soil  and  of  climate:  and  the  moral 
characteristics  of  every  people  be  resolvable  into  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  their  phpical  structure.  Religion  and  govern- 
ment, indeed,  give  a  powerful  direction  to  tbe  principles  and 
modes  of  civilized  society,  and  debase  or  elevate  its  inherent 
qualities,  by  the  excellence  or  defect  of  their  own  institutes* 
sut  the  complexional  features  of  the  race  remain  fixed  and  un- 
changed, tiie  original  impressions  of  nature  are  never  effaced. 

iTie  portrait  drawn  of  the  ancienf  Gauls,  by  Cesar,  preserves 
its  resemblance  to  the  French  of  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  various  .grafts  that  have  been  inserted  mto  the  national 
stock.  And  Agathias  and  Machiavel  have  nearly  given  the  same 
sketch  of  the  same  originals,  at  periods  of  very  remote  distance 
and  with  views  of  very  different  tendency.     Susceptible  and  ar- 
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d^nt,  Imiietuous  and  fierce^  the  most  civilized  of  dl  the  barba- 
rians, whom  Rome  subjected  to  her  yoke,  are  still  the  most  po- 
Mshed  people  of  Europe:  and  tiie  French,  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  their  political  fortunes,  throu^  aD  the  horrors  of  the 
most  sanguinary  epoch  of  their  revolution,  have  exhibited  that 
inherent  tendency  to  social  attttcbmevt,  that  capability  of  ge- 
.  nerous  devotion,  and  that  fund  of  bon-homme  (to  use  a  word 
of  their  own  creation,  for  a  feeline  peculiar  to  tiiemselves), 
which  evince  that  the  worst  form  of  religicm  and  govemibent, 
could  not  destroy  the  happy  elements  of  character,  out  of  which 
such  kindly  dispositons  aroee.  The  atrocities,  which  stained  the 
most  unfortunate  sera  of  the  revolution,  were  aknost  redeemed 
by  the  constitutional  virtues^  which  exhibited  themselves  during 
its  progress.  Condorcet,  condemned  to  deatii,  yet  refusing  the 
asylum  which  friendship  risked  itself  to  offer  him,  is  but  one  out 
of  a  thousand  examples  oi  noble  disinterestedness  and  heroic  de- 
votion.* 

When  humamty  snatched  one  breaching  moment  from  Uood 
and  terror,  to  bestow  it  on  social  intercourse;  when  all  the  quar- 
ters of  Paris  gave  that  well  remembered  civic  dinner  inth^ub- 
lic  streets,  to  which  all  were  bidden,  and  to  which  all  were  wel- 
comed|  the  tide  of  social  affection,  long  frozen  in  tes  clHUittels^ 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  flowed  in  its  wonted  genial  current.  The 
impulses  of  joy  were  universal;  strangers  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms;  fi^iends,  kmg  severed,  clung  in  close  embrace;  and  the 
sanguim^y  tyrant  of  the  hour  saw,  in  4lis  sudden  burst  of  frimul- 
ly  commtmication  tiie  revival  of  the  national  ^  bon-hommie,'' 
nd  the  downfall  of  his  own  power.  A  decree  was  issued  agsunst 
the  recurrence  of  such  festivals  of  the  heart;  but  it  was  pii^sh- 
ed  too  late:  the  avenues  of  social  feeling  were  again  opened, 
and  die  civic  dinner  was  the  paesover  of  an  emancipated  people. 
The  frightful  system  of  despotism,  laid  by  the  ferocious  tyran- 
ny of  Louis  XI,  and  accomplished  by  the  ambition  and  pride  of 
Louis  XIV,  produced  an  obvious  and  fatal  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation*  The  independence  i^  the  nobility,  whidi 
bent  before  the  o|>en  force  and  direct  iMMtility  of  the  bariM^ 
nan  king,  moulded  into  irretrievable  ruin  before  the  enfeebliBg 
corruption  of  tiie  more  accomplished  despot.  Against  this  prime 

*  Conteest,  poMidd  by  the  tcfrantts,  received  an  offer  ^  pvol^otkm  and 
ooaoeakoMit  firera  »  female  finemle  he  peraiBtorilj  revised  this  ffeaeiDiie 
.  HAr,  txcbioing,  '^Voiuienez  hors  la  k»!"  [YoulwiU  violate  Vie  lav!] 
*Ch!  luis^je  bors  llntmanit^?"  [And  shall  I  violate  humaiiitv]  was  her 
aasww.  This  heroic  rephr  did  not  prevail  upon  tfaeimibrtiinate  tngitive:  ha 
fled  freia  tlie  asyhunof  the  niend^  whose  safety  Wasnere  preeiout  tttanhisomii^ 
aadsartked  but  a  im  days. 
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liMKOfvtti  die  UberijraiidmoivbofhisAevcAedpeo^,  His- 
tory appeab  to  poq>eiity;  Oor  the  icodemporary  chroniclert,  mko 
undertocriL  tbesr  UA  at  royal  conanand,  and  stained  her  page  fei 
tdne^ienrtiig  obaequiooaesB  to  the  vani^  of  their  employer, 
were  anaeaBiUe  to  the  natkMal  degradation  they  recorded.  Whcfti 
Boileau  and  Raciae  recited  to  the  momarc^  and  to  his  mistresses, 
Ac  glories,  pow^  and  power  of  his  reign^^  these  courtly  poets, 
but  fctkic  histaruns,  fidt  not  duit  the  aunk  which  flattered  ^ 
pride  of  the  Tain^gkurioos  kiiig,condenmed  the  despot  of  a  ruin- 
ed people  to  iasmortal  ignoMmiy.  The  unprofitable  wars,  by 
whKdi  the  insatiate  ambition  of  Louis  Xt V  endeavoured  to  e3t- 
tcnd  his  dominion;  the  lavish  expenditure  of  incalculable  trea- 
sures, disnpated  in  idle  amusements,  or  squandered  on  gorge- 
ous palaces,  left  his  people  beggared,  and  his  finance  exhausted. 
His  despotic  supremacy  suffered  no  trace  of  political  liberty  to 
eadst;  and  the  fatal  example  of  liis  ofm  private  life  spread  the 
contagion  of  vice  and  of  hypocrisy  through  every  class,  and 
opened  the  cates  of  systematic  depravity  to  his  successors,  which 
never  closeo,  till  the  whole  temple  of  corruption  was 

«  htiried  headloDg: 
With  hMeoaB  rsia  aodcombiistiao,  down." 

In  the  history  of  civilized  society  tiiere  is,  perhaps,  no  paral- 
Id  for  the  mcvral  degradation  that  enveloped  France,  during  ^he 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  a  demoralization  so 
perfect,  so  unreiSrained,  and  fimdly  so  unconsciously  subsisting, 
aajUHng  corrupting,  gangrening  every  sociid  and  moral  relation 
of  life,  that  towards  tM  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
scarcely  one  tie,  diat  binds  man  to  man,  remained  unbroken  or 
imdefiled;  all  was  poUotion,  or  degradaticm,  political  profligacy, 
or  moral  delinquency.  Fiction  and  fact,  history  and  romance, 
all  that  described,  and  all  that  imitated  the  monJs  and  manners 
of  these  days,  reflect  their  disgusting  details  witii  frightful  fide^ 

*  After  a  dsngerom  iUaass,  the  king  pennitted  Bsileaa  siidr  Racine  to 
emnie  him,  by  reading  slood  Moie  pages  of  the  histonr  of  hit  reago,  idiich 
Bfsdsme  de  Montespan  had  en^faged  them  to  write*  The  king  heard  them, 
seated  between  hat  two  mittrestes;  the  oae  in  the  height  of  her  power,  the 
other  in  her  wane.  To  acooont  for  the  dittinctioB  thus  conferred  upon  his 
ex-&Tourite,  Loan  taid  *<  n  ett  bien  juste,  madame,  que  root  ^fwiftigg  i  la  lee- 
tore  d^m  oavrage,  dont  root  mSme  arez  trace  le  plan."  [It  it  jutt,  madam, 
that  you  should  asaist  at  the  reading  of  a  woric,  ef  which  yon  yoarself  have 
traced  the  plan.]  The  History  of  Louis  le  Grand,  eommtmded  by  hiffiself»  Plan- 
ned by  bis  mistress,  and  executed  hj  two  pensioned  poeta!!!  What  a  combinv 


tion!  Buonaparte,  qieaking  of  Louis  XIV,  said,  "  C'^taitun  paurrehomme; 
— «^  ezistait,  je  n'en  youdirais  pas  pour  mon  aide-de-camp."  [He  was  a  poor 
creature;  if  he  existed  now,  I  would  not  have  him  for  my  aid-de-camp.J 
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lity.  It^  18  the  ittuBtrioas  Bassya*  and  St.  Simcnis  who  attett  the 
enormities  they  so  gaily  picture.  It  is  the  hig^-bom  Richelieu^ 
who  has  immortalized  the  depravity  of  that  elevated  class,  whose 
vices  are  found  epitomized  in  his  own  history  of  his  own  life. 
From  the  careless  and  spirited  details  of  the  brilliant  de  Se- 
vign6  down  to  the- imitative  and  ingenious  fictions  of  the  Mari- 
vaux,  Crebillons,  Louvets,  and  the  Duclos,  a  code  of  corruption 
might  be  drawn,  so  perfect  in  vice,  so  matchless  in  crime,  that 
not  the  hardiest  champion  of  the  ^^  bon  vieux  tems^'  [the  good 
old  time]  would  dsu*e  to  defend  it,  or  could  refrain  from  aston- 
ishment, that  ^'  such  things  coiUd  &e," 

*<  And  oyercome  him,  like  a  summer's  cload 
Without  his  special  wonder!" 

When  the  measure  of  political  abuse  was  filled  to  overflowing; 
when  not  a  ray  of  fireeddm  was  left  to  the  people,  not  a  shadow 
of  representation  to  the  nobility;  when  venality  stalked  forth  in 
the  stole  of  sanctity,  and  simony  held  an  open  market;  when 

S>rivileges  were  substituted  for  rights,  and  influence  usurped  the 
brms  of  legitimate  power;  when  exaction  and  oppression  went 
hand  in  hand  through  every  enormity,  and  the  poison  of  moral 
corruption  had  worked  its  leaven  through  the  whole  mass;  then 
the  bond  of  society  was  rent  asunder;  and  the  great  and  final 
boiileversement,  [overthrow]  which  followed,  was  only  proportion- 
ate, in  its  progress  and  eflects,  to  its  origin  and  causes.  The  first 
explosion,  bold,  brilliant,  and  aspirinff,  as  the  ascending  fires  of 
pyrotechny,  was  followed  by  the  admiration,  and  consecrated  by 
the  vows  of  all  that  was  enlightened  and  lib^^  in  Europe.  Even 
royalty  watched  its  commencement  without  fear,  as  its  light 
pierced  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  and  brightened  the  mansions 
of  living  sepulture;  and  philosophy  gloried  in  its  career,  as  she 
beheld  the  darkness  of  prejudice  dissipated  by  its  blaze,  and  the 
frightful  edifice  of  despotism  sink  under  its  influence. 

But,  though  the  revolution  was  an  event  devoutly  wished  by 
the  liberal,  and  ardently  forwarded  by  the  wise;  though  all  the 
talent  and  all  the  genius  of  the  nation  concurred  in 

*^  Mutual  leag:ue, 
United  thoughts  and  counsel,  equal  hope, 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprize, ' ' 

*  Comte  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  author  of  "  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules," 
and  of  «  M^moires."  It  is  curious  to  ohserre,  that  the  intimate  and  most  ad- 
mired friend  of  the  amiable  Madame  de  SeWgn^  was  M.  Pomenars,  a  noted 
coiner,  though  a  man  of  rank.  He  was  repeatedly  tried  for  his  life;  and  Mad. 
de  Serign^  frankly  declares  her  belief,  that  be  was  hmlij  ot  et>ery  crime,  btU 
poitoning. 
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they  could  but  direct  its  apiiit,  aad  guide  its  views.  It  was  die 
physical  force  of  the  nation,  which  could  alone  carry  the  design 
into  effect.  It  was  the  collected  .mass  of  the  mo^t  political^  de- 
graded people  in  Europe,  lyhich  was  to  bear  it  on;  and  the  cause 
•  of  freedom  was  inevitably  committed  into  the  hands  of  slaves. 
It  was  to  no  race,  like  the  myrmidons  of  Achilles,  swarming 
forth,  and  changing  their  species,  that  the  work  of  devastation 
was  consigned.  Those  who  gave  the  revolution  its  sanguinary 
character  were  no  miraculous  progeny,  no  spontaneous  product 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  but  the  home-bred  children  of  des- 
potism, who,  like  the  "  yelling  monsters"  of  Milton's  Sin,  turn- 
ed against  their  mother,  and 

"  HowPdiuod  gnaw'd  her  bowels,  their  repast" 

Familiar  with  sights  of  blood,  to  which  the  public  executions 
had  inured  them,*  their  own  wild  deeds  were  governed  by  their 
horrible  experience.  S3anpathy  long  deadened,  and  sensibility 
long  blunted,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  institutions,  they  had 
now  none  left  to  exercise  or  to  bestow  on  those  who  had  thus 
degraded  them.  It  was  these  long  passive  and  thoroughly  debased 
subjects  of  abused  authority,  who,  creeping  from  their  dens,  sha- 
dowed by  the  Bastille,  followed  in  the  train  of  their  tiger-leaders; 
who,  glutted  with  blood,  yet  thirsting  for  carnage,  taught  the 
dreadful  lesson,  that  those  only  who  are  educated  in  liberty,  are 
capable  of  forwarding  her  cause;  who  evinced  that  many  revo- 
lutions must  occur,  and  many  systems  of  government  arise  and 
fall,  ere  the  stain  of  vassalage  can  be  effaced;  ere  the  mark  of  the 
chain  can  be  worn  from  the  neck  of  the  captive,  and  the  freeman 
forget  that  he  had  once  been  a  slave! 

As  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  purposely  to  mistake  constitu- 
tional principles,  for  democratic  speculations,  so  it  is  its  p<dicy 
to  revive  and  bring  forward  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  as 
*'  bugbears  dressed  to  frighten  children,"  into  all  that  can  be  im- 
posed or  inflicted.  Images  of  long-passed  crimes  are  conjured 
up  to  spread  terror,  to  awaken  indignation,  to  increase  preju- 
dice, and  to  render  the  people  of  two  great  nations  Ae  victims 
of  the  old  ^te  policy  of  "  divide,  and  govern."  But  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  generation  which  perpetrated  these 
atrocities,  were  the  legitimate  subjects  of  legitimate  monarchs, 

*  Id  the  histoiy  of  hnnlSLn  cruelty,  there  was  nothing  so  atrocious  as  the 
criminal  punishments  of  France.  Madame  de  Sevigu6  mentions,  in  the  coarse 
of  her  letters,  above  fifty  persons  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  two  ladies 
burned  by  a  slow  fire;  of  whom,  one  was  accused  of  sorcery.  Damien  and 
Ravaillac  were  torn  to  pieces  by  horses,  after  tortures  the  most  horrible:  «<  (he 
question,"  or  torture,  was  a  thing  of  erery-day  occurrence. 
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umd  were  stamped  with  tfae  chancter  of  tke  govamMeot,  wUch 
produced  ^em.  The  race,  however,  huve  long  passed  awaf, 
which  immolated,  oa  die  same  ahar,  plebeian  wordi  and  royal 
rirtue;  who  included  in  the  same  mifl^itjr  hecatomb  the  chma- 
pions  of  loyalty  and  the  advocates  of  freedom,  the  LaTremoa- 
illes  and  La  Rochefaucaulds,  with  die  Rolands  and  the  Coador- 
cets,  all  that  was  predous  in  the  annals  of  ancient  chivdry,  widi 
iffl  that  was  disdnguished  in  the  records  of  modem  philosophy. 
Mature  in  life,  when  die  scene  of  their  iniquities  opened  upon 
this  /'horrid  crew,"  it  soon  closed  upon  their  guilt;  and  die 
Marats,  the  Dantons,  and  the  Robespierres,  who  belonged  equal- 
ly to  the  order  of  diings  which  preceded  me  revolution,  and  to* 
that,  which  filled  up  the  most  fnghtful  of  its  epochs,  can  never 
re-appear,  unless  a  similar  corruption  in  the  government,  and  an 
equal  degpradation  in  the  nation,  shall  prove  again  the  inevitable 
connexion  between  oppression,  in  die  ruler,  and  wordilessness 
in  the  people. 

The  nobility  of  France,  including  all  the  hifi;her  classes  of  so* 
eiety,  are  distinguished,  in  the  early  annals  of.their  country,  by 
a  boldness  and  an  energy  of  character,  which  not  even  die  iron 
cages  and  loathsome  dungeons  of  their  determined  foe,  Louis 
XI^  could  subdue.  But  what  his  oppression  could  not  effect,  the 
vicious  court  and  corrupting  despotism  of  Louis  XIV  apcooi- 
plished.  In  the  whining  sycophants,  who  shed  tears  when  die 
monarch  frowned;*  who  canvassed  the  honour  of  becoming  the 
husbajidofhts  tntstress^  or  of  yielding  up  their  daughters  to  royal 
concubinage,  it  is  difb:ult  to  trace  die  ancient  baronical  independ- 
ence, the  high  sense  of  honour,  which  produced  the  Guttscitm 
aad  die  Bat^anh-  of  earlier  da^s.-^ Amidst  the  orange  groves  and 
luxurious  pavilions  of  Versailles,  among  priests  and  parasites, 
in^^hildish  amusements  and  in  womanship  gossip,  expired  that 
once  brilliant  spirit,  which  gave  to  the  French  cavalier  his  pecu- 
liar tone  of  gallant  intrepidity.  The  energy  and  vivacity,  distln- 
EishaUe  dirough  the  political  and  religious  struggles  of  the 
sague,  were  no  more,  and  diat  careless  desperation,  which  in- 
duced the  chiefs  of  the  Fronde  to  embark  in  a  cause,  scarcely 
understood,  to  please  a  beauty,  scarcely  known, 

"*  Even  "  le  reitoenx  PmBpotme"  [the  Tirtaofos  Pomponne]  is  described  as 
«Mqni^,  when  tiie  khigr  reproved  him;  and  moiiaieiir  kneeU  0t  th$fiet  of  fa« 
roytl  brother,  to  thank  him  for  a  favour  conferred  on  one  of  hia  friends.  Mad. 
de  Mainteaon's  own  picture  of  this  *<cour  unique,"  [iniquitoat  oouitj'aa  die 
calls  it,  b  curious:  *^  Nous  y  voyons  des  envies,  sans  sujet,  des  rages,  det  tr»- 
bisons,  sans  resentiment,  des  bassesses  qu'on  oouvre  du  nom  de  gntadeor 
d'kme."  [We  see  there,  envy  without  cause,  fury  and  treachery  without  re- 
sentment, and  meanness  dignified  with  the  title  of  greatness  of  souL] 
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[ta  war  with  kiags,] 

**  de  iaire  la  guerre  auxdieux," 
[to  war  with  the  gods  J 

this  bright  ethereal  spark  of  national  fire  was  exchanged  for 
a  flame,  cold  ai)d  putrescent  as  the  marshy  exhalation,  and  fit 
only  to  light  the  iaolatrous  altars,  raised  by  a  parasite  aris- 
tocracy, to  the  worship  of  a  vain-glorious  monarch.^— The  group 
of  slaves,  which  the  flattery  of  the  sculptor  has  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  most  gorgeous  statue  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  kings^ 
aptly  images  the  higher  classes  of  society,  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.* 

The  courtiers  of  Louis  XV,  not  less  feeble  and  more  depraved, 
not  less  abject  and  more  vicious,  resolved  all  human  dignity  into 
the  maxim  of  **  representer  noblement."  [pla)ring  ones  part  with 
a  noble  air.]  How  possible  it  was  to  representer  noblement, 
without  one  noble  pnnciple  or  manly  virtue,  the  innumerable 
memoirs  of  the  innumerable  ^  gay  Lotharios'^  of  those  days  of 
egodsm  and  vanity  best  evince. 

The  transition  from  the  finical  refinements  and  solemn  pueri- 
Kties  of  this  age  of  dramatic  representation,  to  the  bold,  coarse^ 
republican  tone  of  revolutionary  manners,  was  singularly  rapid, 
and  curiously  contrasted.  To  die  ennuiy  exhaustion,  and  inanity, 
which  characterized  the  insipid  circles  of  a  worn-out  race,  suc- 
ceeded an  exaltation  of  head  and  a  glow  of  heart,  productive 
sometimes  of  the  noblest,  sometimes  of  the  most  tragical,  and 
sometimes  of  the  most  ludicrous  effects.  The  self-immolation 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  tiie  dauntiess  heroism  of  Madame  Roland, 
belong  to  the  best  sra  of  Roman  patriotism.  The  avengeful 
feelings,  which  rose  almost  beyond  the  ttme  of  human  vindictive- 
ness,  pui:9uing  the  dying  moments  of  Robespierre,  ^^  breathe  a 
browner  horror'^  over  deeds  of  darkness,  than  tiie  deepest  shades 
of  tragic  fictidnf  have  ever  reached;  and  there  is  nothing  broader 

^  When  this  faiiKMis  statue  of  Louis  XIV  was  thrown  down,  in  1792,  the 
nsjne  of  the  cdebrated  artist,  Girardon  was  found  written  on  one  of  tho  £set 
of  the  hone.  Chanifiirt  rather  harshly  defines  this  hMunilU^  to  be  "  lainodeste 
Mlise  d*nn  homme  de  g^nie,  qui  se  eroit  honors  de  travaiUer  i  la  gloire  d'un 
tysao."  [The  modest  stupidity  of  a  man  of  genius,  who  thought  it  an  honour 
to  wosk  for  the  glory  of  a  tyrant] 

f  When  Bohespierre  stood  upon  the  steps  <tf  the  trihunal,  vainly  appealing  to . 
Sk  pCKttleo?er  whose  passions  be  had  now  lost  all  influence  (for  his  last  hour  was 
eome),  a  spectral  figure,  taU,  gaunt,  and  foaifol,  which  had  for  some  time 
■pored  closely  beside  bin,  now  caontiaued  to  mnnnur  at  intervals  in  his  ear  in 
A  hollow  and  monotonous  tone,  '*  tu  n'es  plus  rten,  tynm;  P^bafaud  t'attend." 
[thou  art  no  longer  any  thing,  tyrant;  the  scafibld  waits  for  tbee*!  Robesplem 
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in  farce,  than  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Abon  Hftssans  of  the 
early  part  of  the  revolution;  when  ttfe  "  rabble  rout*'  of  Porte 
St.  Antoine  assumed  the  toga  of  Patrician  dignity;  when  Caius 
Marius,  the  cobler,  discussed  the  rights  of  the  people,  under  the 
domes  of  the  Capets,  and  Cornelia,  the  fishwoman,  distributed 
black  bread  to  her  ragged  marmotes,  [brats,]  with  the  .conscious 
feelings  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  It  was  during  these 
national  Saturnalia,  that  thfe  Rochefoucaulds,  the  Tallevrands, 
the  Mirabeaus,  became  immersed  in  the  mud  they  had  raked 
up  from  the  "  lie  du  people;"  [dregs  of  the  people;]  and  now 
suing  those,  so  lately  the  slaves  of  their  legitimate  power, 
humbly  craved  "  the  most  sweet  voices"  of  the  Swinish  mul- 
titude, who  thus 

<<  Pranked  it  in  auihoriiy,  against  all  noble  at^erance,^* 

In  this  moment  of  general  subversion,  all  was  transition  the 
tiost  violent,  and  extremes  the  most  opposite;  evincing  a  people 
from  whom  all  principles  had  long  been  withheld,  by  arbitrary 
power;  and  who,  when  released  from  its  restraints,  became  the 
slaves  of  their  own  unbridled  and  ill-directed  will.  Trifles  the 
most  puerile,  with  events  the  most  important,  equally  occupied 
the  public  mind;  and  while  the  government  was  daily  changing 
its  forms  and  its  chiefs,  objects  the  most  insignificant  became 
enveloped  in  the  universal  transmutation.  Streets  changed  their 
names,  hotels  their  distinctions,  rooms  their  furniture.  The  place 
Louis  Quinze  became  the  *'  place  de  la  Revolution,"  Where  the 
Sevignes  and  the  Richelieus  presided  over  the  elegant  circles  of 
their  day,  the  Montagnards  now  howled,  or  the  Chouans  vocife- 
rated; and  Brissot  and  Condorcet  opposed  to  the  wild  inspira- 
tions of  vulgar  anarchy,  the  bold,  fearless  eloquence  of  patriot* 
ism  and  gemus,  where,  haply,  Voiture  had  once  recited  his  in- 
sipid verses  to  applaucUng  dutchesses,  when  the  "  Guirlande  de 

in  yain  endearoiiFed  to  frown  away  this  evil  ^nios— his  frown  had  lost  its  teiv 
ror,  and  his  voice  its  command. 

Another  instance  oi  podical  justice  attended  the  death  of  this  sang^vanarT 
monster,  which  marked  the  frightful  reng^eance  of  the  times.  When  his  hana 
missed  its  aim,  and  he  shot  himself  through  the  jaw  instead  of  through  the 
brain,  he  was  carried  to  the  hotel  de  Fille,  [town  hall]  and  laid  upon  the  coun- 
cil table,  from  which  so  many  of  his  hornd  decrees  had  issued.  A  woman,  who 
had  walked  close  beside  the  bier  on  which  he  was  carried,  with  aeountenance 
of  fixed  despair,  took  her  station  at  his  head,  and  g^aarad  on  his  mangled  foitn 
with  looks  of  unglutted  rengeance,  for  he  had  been  the  murderer  of  her 
son.  In  the  agonies  of  a  bui'ning  thirst,  he  called  for  something  to  drink. 
*'  Bois  TON  SANO,"  she  replied,  pressing  his  hand,  <<  tyran,  tu  as  toujours 
aim£  le  sai^g/'  [Drink  thy  blood,  tyrant,  t^um  hast  always  thirsted  after 
blopd«l 
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JuUi^"  [Qigrltnd  of  Julia]  was  deemed  the  paaie-owtre  [matter 
piece]  of  the  intellect  of  the  natioiu 

All  the  lumber  of  aristQcracy,  material  and  immaterial,  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  .ix>pular  aversicm;  and  the  armories  of 
Boule,  and  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  submitted  alike  to  revo- 
ludonaiy  rage,  with  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  their  noUe  owners. 
While  the  time  honored  bergere  [elbow-chair]  drew  down  the  im- 
putation of  bad  citizenship,  the  "  divin  tabouret"  [divine  tabou- 
ret, a  sort  of  stool]  was  a  sure  stepping-stone  ^^  i  la  lanteme" 
[to  the  lamp  post] — and  JoSsses  and  btdFets  gave  way  to  Etruscan 
vases,  and  antique  tripods,  and  the  venendble  5^  canape,"  [cano- 
py-sofa] denounced  and  proscribed,  yielded  to  the  usurpation  of 
couches,  which  Praxiteles  might  have  desisned  for  the  apart- 
ments of  Aspasia— Even  the  splendid  pendiues,  [clocks]  which 
had  presided  in  the  royal  palaces  over  hours 

*'  Thai  danced  moa^  with  down  upon  their  feH^*^ 

submitted  to  the  common  fate;  and  while  the  time-pieces  of  Verf 
aailles  and  St.  Cloud  were  sold  for  old  brass,  Flavius,  the  hair<- 
dresser,  consulted  his  sun-dial,  and  asked  of  Memmius,  the  cast- 
clothes'  man, 

**  I  prithee,  citiaen,  what  shadow  of  the  day  is  it^^' 

Religion  too,  still  struggling  for  her  supremacy  under  any 
name  or  forin,  adopted  ^*  changeful  fashions  of  the  day/' — Hea- 
then altars  rose,  where  holy  repon$oirs  had  once  held  their  sta- 
tions; the  scite  of  mjrthological  rites,  long  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tian devotion,  again  resumed  its  original  name  and  purpose;  and 
the  venerable  church  of  the  thrice-blessed  St.  GSnevieve  became 
the  **  tempk  rfall  the  6odi.'' 

But,  while  the  people  and  their  demagogue-leaders  thus  evin^ 
ced  the  inherent  frivoli^  of  a  long  degenerating  people;  while 
modes  and  manners  rapidly  changed  their  form  amd  colouring, 
with  successive  constitutions,  the  principle  of  regeneration  was 
Still  slowly  working  out.  its  way,  through  the  tissue  of  folly  and 
ferocity  that  opposed  it*  The  public  spirit  and  good  sense  of  th^ 
nation,  its  genius,  and  its  patriotism,  under  the  names  of  Fede- 
ralists, Brissotins,  or  Girondins,  stood  opposed  alike  to  the  bad 
taste  and  bad  feeling  of  a  wild  democracy,  which  had  ranged  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  deities  of  Olympus.  The  regime 
of  terrorism  threw  a  mauvaise  odeur  [taint]  over  the  repub- 
lican jargon  of  the  modem  Bruti,  and  the  tone  of  society,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Directory,  stood  much  less  indebted  to  the 
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getting*up  of  articles  from  die  classical  dictionary,  than  any 
which  had  been  adopted  since  the  first  sera  of  the  reyolution* 

While,  however,  manners  were  tinctured  with  all  the  exagge^ 
rated  feelings  of  the  day,  and  partook  of  that  ridicule,  to  which 
all  exaggerated  feeling  is  liable,  the  nation  was  making  a  silent 
but  sensible  progress  in  morals  and  illumination.  Mothers  now 
gloried,  or  affected  to  glory,  in  that  sacred  name;  infancy  no 
longer  drew  its  sustenance  from  a  hireling  bosom;  nor  was  child' 
hood  bereft  of  all  the  endearments  of  home,  or  driven  from  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  affection  to  the  chilling  cells  of  a  convent^ 
and  the  cold  attentions  of  purdiased  care.  Daughters  became 
members  of  their  own  families;  sons  were  taught  by  their  fa- 
thers that  they  had  a  country;  and  Nature,  righting  herself  even 
amidst  the  outrages  committed  on  her,  obtained  an  influence 
over  the  feelings  and  actions  of  society,  to  which,  in  France,  she  ^ 
had^long  been  a  stranger. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  series  of  glorious  conquests  abroad, 
and  an  anarchical  struggle  for  power,  at  home,  called  forth  a  new 
arrangement  in  the  government  of  the  state.  The  people  were 
worn  out  by  a  rapid  succession  of  constitutions,^  which  had  as 
yet  produced  little  tangible  good,  and  taken  no  permament  form. 
They  sought  a  chief,  whose  influence  might  compose  the  still  fer- 
menting mass  of  public  opinion,  and  throw  the  tie  of  unity  over 
contending  factions.  Military  glory,  ^^  which  grew  with  what  it 
fed  on,^^had  become  the  obj^t  of  national  enthusiasism;  amdthe 
people,  like  the  friends  of  Coriolanus,  deeming,  that 

VakHir  was  the  chiefest  Tirtae> 


And  did  most  dignify  the  wearer/' 

chose  for  their  ruler  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  and  placed 
him  by  acclamation  on  the  throne  of  France,  who  had  already 
laid  the  thrones  of  continental  Europe  at  her  feet.* 

*  "  My  brother,"  said  Lucien  Buonaparte,  "  is  the  most  legitimate  monarch 
in  Europe;  for  he  is  the  only  one  chosen  bj  the  voice  of  the  people." 

Buonaparte  had  indeed  made  himself  popular  by  many  little  acts  of  g>ene- 
Tosity  and  bon-hommie,  which,  in  whatever  cause  ther  origfinated,  had  their 
effect  on  the  army  and  the  lower  classes.  After  the  battle  of  Areola,  he  was 
walking  alone  throu^  the  camp  at  night,  when  he  perceived  a  centinel  asleep 
upon  his  arms.  He  took  his  fusee  gently  from  him  and  placing  him  on  the 
ground,  fkept  watch  on  his  post  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  soldier  at  last 
awoke,  and  perceiving  an  officer  doing  his  duly  was  panic-struck;  but  when 
the  next  moment  he  discovered  that  his  officer  was  the  CoMMANDEa-iit- 
CatKr,  he  exohdmed,  in  aftone  of  despair  <<  Buonaparte!  Je  suis  perdu." 
[Buonapartel  I  am  lost  ]  Buonaparte  returning  him  his  arms,  simply  observed, 
^*  apr^s  tant  de  fatigues,  il  est  permis  k  un  brave,  comme  toi,  de  s'endormir, 
maiftune  autre  fois  prende  miVtix  torn  (ems.**    [After  so  many  fatigues,  a  brare 
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* 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  elected  emperor  of  die  Freach,  pre- 
served ui^ulUed,  during  the  first  period  of  his  reign,  the  popu- 
larity, which  had  given  birth  to  hia  elevation.  Personal  merit 
had  now  reached  its  just  standard  of  appreciation  in  a  country, 
where  all  factitioi^  distinctions  had  long  been  reduced  to  their 
intrinsic  value;  and  talent,  still  holding  its  sdpi^macy,  became 
the  passport  to  imperial  protection.  The  arts  and  sciences  ral- 
lied  ronnd  the  throne  of  him,  whose  conquests  had  so  consider- 
ably extended  their  resources  *  and  whose  liberality  had  lavished 
such  munificent  rewards  on  their  numerous  professors.  Heredi- 
tary rank  came  fwth  from  its  ruined  towers,  to  hail  the  founder 
of  a  new  dymv^ty,  who  promised  remuneration,  for  a  portion  at 
least,  of  what  the  revolution  had  confiscated.  The  descendants  of 
the  ancient  defenders  of  the  good  kings  Raoul  and  Hugh  Capet, 
lent  their  time-consecrated  support  to  a  fourth  race,  as  their  an- 
cestors had  struggled  for,  and  crowned,  a  second  and  a  third. 
Many  of  die  most  ancient  ncAility  of  France  had  remsuned  in  the 
country,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  its  successive  revolutions; 
and  the  Rohans,  the  Mortimarts,  the  La  Rochefoucaulds,  the 
Beauveaus,  the  Praslins,  the  Birons,  the  Brissacs,  the  Montmo- 
I'cncis,  the  Talleyrands;  in  a  word,  the  most  illustrious  names  in 
the  histcH-ical  annals  of  the  nation,  filled  the  anti-chamber  or 
assisted  in  the  councils  of  a  chief,  who  courted  their  representa- 
tives with  aefiercnce,  received  them  with  kindness,  and  loaded 
them  wiA  honours. 

Every  day  some  erasure  was  made  from  the  list  of  emigrant 
proscription:^  the  descendants  of  the  ^menins"^  [minions]  to 
die  ^  numsieurs^^  of  feebler  days,  became  the  friends  of  the 
reigning  sovereign;  and  the  "  guidons  of  the  royal  lily''$  ranged 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  the  imperial  eagle.  AH  factions 

man  like  yon  may  be  permitted  to  sleep;  bnt  id  future  choose  a  oiore  pioper 
time.] 

*  Buonaparte  expended  thirty  millions  of  francs  on  objects  of  art  and  antiqui* 
lies,  besides  those  be  obtained  by  conquest. 

f  Napoleon  was  so  anxioos  to  have  the  ancient  nobility  about  his  person, 
tfait  he  left  no  means  untried  to  brings  them  over.  One  day  he  erased  the 
names  of  so  many  emigrants  from  the  list  of  proscription^  that  his  mininer 
fonarked,  "*■  Corameot  done.  Sice,  toos  allez  rayer  le  Con^  d'Artois  et  son 
frire^  [What  Sire,  are  you  going  to  erase  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  brother^] 
To  which  be  repUed.  *'  Et  poorquoi  noa?  Est-ce  qu'ils  out  port^  ies  annes?** 
[And  why  not'  have  the^  borne  arms?] 

X  The  menins,  or  mankms  of  the  dauphins  of  France,  were  ten  young  gen- 
tieoieB  kept  about  his  person  to  dissipate  his  ennui.  They  had  six  thcnisand 
fimvs  pension  "  poor  ^tr»  assidus  auprds  du  dauphin."  [to  be  ashiduous  about 
ike  dauphin.] 

^  See  the  Marquis  de  Sevign^'s  complaints  at  remaining  a  guidon,  at  the  age 
«f  ftaty. 
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wttt  fioir  blended  in  one;  and  it  was  resenred  for  diu  sm- 
giikr  founder  of  his  own  fortunes  to  cement  tmA  establish  hh 
power,  by  operating  a  fusion  of  aU  parties  in  Ms  own  favour, 
thus  presenting,  in  the  first  zxtd  wisest  era  of  his  reign,  a  com- 
bination of  talents  and  feelings,  and  principles,  which  had  long 
been  g^ven  to  the'  support  of  opposite  and  contending  sptems* 
The  leaders  of  the  several  former  constitutions  now  joined  in 

g)holdhig  one,  and  preserved  the  recoflectton  of  their  ancient 
uds  no  further,  than  to  lament  that  they.ever  existed* 
It  was  a  dogma  in  the  new  political  creed  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  ancient  noblesse  of  the  country,  though  essentk^y  allied  to 
the  fatten  dynasty,  might  be  rendered  an  equally  firm  and  bril- 
liant support  to  his  own;  and  while  a  sort  of  romantic  passion 
for  historical  ilames*  abetted  the  policy,  which  led  him  to  rees- 
tablish the  families  which  bore  them,  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient barons  of  France  were  nodiing  loth  to  receive  new  digni- 
ties, and  the  immense  revenues  that  were  given  in  lieu  of  their 
ancietvt  possessions,  even  from  the  hands  of  a  parvenn  [an  up- 
start} sovereign.  "  It  is  astonishing,"  said  M.  de  T^dlcyrsmd, 
*'  how  many  emigrant  ladies,  of  the  old  court,  wish  me  to  force 
fhefn  to  become  dames  d'honneur,  [ladies  of  honour]  in  the  new.** 
And  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  many  of  the  ci-devant  "  due* 
et  pairs,"  [dukes  and  peers]  who  now  talk  in  raptures  of  the 
^  inellable  f&licite  dont  jouiss^rent  leur  peres,  sons  la  paisibU 
dur^  de  Tempire  hereditaire,  [the  ineffable  felicity  which  iheit 
fstdier  enjoyed,  imder  the  peaceful  duration  of  the  hereditary 
eifnt^ire,]  were  then  proud  to  display  their  grand  ohaanbellan's 
ribbon,  in  the  imperial  anti-room;  and  coiuted  smiles  and  ac- 
cepted favours  from  the  munificence  of  him,  whom  they  now 
contemptuously  mention,  in  the  presence  of  legitimacy,  by  the 
epithet  of  the  usurper! 

Amongst  the  ancient  nobility,  however,  Napoleon  had  many 
personal  friends,  who  justify  their  allegiance  to  him  by  argu- 
ments difficult  to  refute.f    They  did  not  give  up  their  hereditary 

*  Napoleoo  wsa  very  proud  of  being  gentil-homme,  [geDtleman^]  One  day, 
St  Vienna,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  reply  to  his  bmston  this  heaA,  ohseir- 
ed  that  he  had  seen  in  the  imperial  library  an  old  account  of  the  Buonaparte 
family.  Napoleon  eagerly  begged  the  Tolumea»a  present  from  bis  father-in- 
law,  who,  answered^  drily,  that  it  bad  been  taken  from  the  library,  durii^  the 
occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French. 

f  Boonaparte^s  preference  of  the  old  nobility  went  so  far«  that  he  ordered 
Ihe  prefects  to  give  the  «*  petites  magistratures  du  Tillage'*  [the  offices  of  pettgr 
magistrates]  to  the  poorer  gestlemen,  for  whom  no.  better  employments  oomM 
be  made  out.  This  preference  was  regarded  with  g^reat  jealousy  by  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  with  whom  it  had  long  b^n  res>olyed  into  a  maxim,  that  all  the 
citi^ns  should  be  the  '*  enfans  de  leurs  actions.''  [children  of  their  deeds]  an^ 
in  whose  eyes  all  who  served  the  state  were  equally  noble. 
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princes,  tUl  dl  Euirq^e  had  likewise  abaBidoned  them;  tyi  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  nearly  all  the  legitimate  authorities 
of  the  continent,  had  deserted  the  cauee  of  legitimacy.  When 
these  potentates  had  acknowleged  the  power  which  the  French 
nation  had  chosen  for  itself,  the  Bourhona  became  in  France 
what  the  Stuarts  had  been  in  England;  and  all  that  it  had  once 
been  virtue  to  uphold,  it  then  became  treason  to  defend/  Widi 
such  sanction  for  their  tergiversation,  the  nobility  felt  at  that 
period,  w:ith  the  rest  of  the  nation,  that  he,  roimd  whom  they  ndfied^ 

^*  More  worthy  interett  had  done  the  state, 
^*  Than  thooe  the  shadows  of  succession." 

The  court  of  the  new  Charlemagne,  filled  with  the  descend- 
ants of  Preux  and  Paladins,  assumed  a  character  of  TOthic 
grandeur,  wholly  destructive  to  that  tone  of  republican  simpli- 
city, which  Brutus  BucHiaparte  had  (mce  contributed  to  esUb- 
lish.*  The  house  of  brick  became  a  palace  of  marble*  The  fairy 
splendours  of  the  caliph  Aaron-al-Kaschid  were  united  to  the 
cumbrous  magnificence  of  the  middle  ages.  The  stately  formali- 
ties of  the  Escurial  presided  over  the  circles  of  the  Thuilleries^ 
and  the  costumes  of  the  Valois  and  the  Medici  fell  in  heavy  folds 
over  forms,  which  had  long  exhibited  their  symmetry  in  the  ad- 
hesive drsqpery  of  Grecian  sculpture.f  Even  the  ola  staffe-pro- 
perties  of  royal  legitimacy  came  forward,  on  the  scene  of  impe- 
rial representation;  and  the  decorations  of  the  legion  of  honour 
were  distributed  from  the  casque  of  Guesclin  and  the  helmet  of 
Bayard;  while  the  chair  of  Dagobert  was  furbished  up  to-  re- 
ceive the  representative  of  the  western  emperors,  and  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy  was  cleaned  and  polished,  to  encircle  the 
brows  of  a  new  king  of  Italy,  the  successor  of  the  Caesars. 

The  fastes  of  France  now  rivalled  those  of  ancient  Rome,  in 
its  most  splendid  days.  The  government,  once  defined  to  be  a 
despotism,  *  tempere  par  une  chanson,'  [tempered  by  a  song] 
was  now  a  despotism,  veiled  in  a  halo  of  splendour*  The  riches 
of  Europe  were  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  state;  potentates 
were  visitants  or  prisoners  in  the  palaces  of  its  capital,  and  their 

*  Buonaparte  and  Casti,  the  author  of  *  g>li  anunali  parlanti,*  had  been  known 
to  each  other  during  the  fervor  of  the  revolutionary  times.  When  Casti  was 
afterwards  present^  at  the  imperial  court,  the  emperor  addressed  him  with 
*  Eh  bien,  Signer  Casti,  *tes-vous  tonjours  democrat!'  [Well,  Stgnor  Casti,  are 
you  still  a  democrat*]  *  Plus  que  jamais,  Sire,'  replied  the  poet.  *  Je  vois  que 
les  grands  hommes  debutent  par  li.'  [More  than  ever.  Sire,  replied  the  poet 
That  is  the  character  in  which  great  men  generally  make  their  first  appearance.) 

f  The  costumes  of  the  two  Medicis  were  assumed  by  the  empresses,  at  their 
c<nnonation. 
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temtories  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  its  dominion. 
Works  of  Roman  magnitude,  beauty,  and  utility,  arose  on  every 
side:  all  that  was  mean  was  removed;  all  that  was  noble  was 
revived;  all  that  wore  the  air  of  improvement  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  authority;  and  society,  taking  its  tone  from  the  colos^ 
grandeur  of  the  government,  was  massive  in  its  forms,  splendid 
in  its  draperies,  energetic  in  its  spirit,  and  brilliant  in  its  details. 
The  insipidity  of  the  *  good  old  umes,'  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
revolutionary  days,  were  alike  denounced  by  the  reigning  b&n- 
ton;  '  and  Ics  Muses  et  les  Graces,'  with  their  old  *  cortege  les 
ris  et  les  amours,'  [The  muses  and  the  graces,  with  their  old 
trains,  the  smiles  and  the  loves,]  were  dismissed  in  company  with 
the  phrases  and  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  tropes  and  images  of 
jacobin  oratoi*y. 

The  character  of  the  nation  seemed  to  assimilate  itself  to  that 
of  the  chief;  and  its  inherent  activity,  taking  a  high  direction, 
was  no  longer  diverted  by  enfeebling  institutes  to  insignificant 
objects,  nor  worked  upon  by  temporary  exaltations  to  frenzied 
violences  The  public  deportment  and  occupied  life  of  the  em- 
peror, put  the  exhibition  of  vice  and  the  appearance  of  idleness 
out  of  ^hion.  There  were  no  mistresses  of  state;*  no  Pompa* 
dour  or  du  Barre  to  give  royal  sanction  to  private  profligacy, 
and  to  convert  female  caprices  into  reasons  of  state.  No  gamesf 
were  played  at  court,  which  in  the  city  were  prohibited  under 
pain  of  death.  No  elegant  swindlers,  like  the  Pomenars  and  the 
Grammonts,^  played  off  their  fourberies  [cheating  tricks]  with 

*  WLatever  might  have  been  the  irregularities  of  the  man,  they  made  no  part 
of  the  parade  of  thetsovereign— A  petite  pi^ce,  [little  piece,]  by  Etienne,  was 
represented  at  the  theatre  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  which  it  was  said,  that  *  the  la- 
dies of  the  coart  made  colonels  in  the  anny.*  The  emperor,  who  was  present, 
showed  evident  sig^  of  disapprobation;  and  as  he  passed  through  the  apart* 
ments  of  the  palace.,  where  the  ladies  in  waiting  were  at  cards,  he  stopped  and 
said  to  some  of  them,  from  whom  I  had  the  anecdote,  '  £h  bien,  mesdames? 
est-ce  vons  done,,  qui  faites  les  colonels?  Voili  ce  que  je  n'avoiB  jamais  sonp- 
conn^.'  [Well,  ladies,  is  it  you  then,  who  make  the  colonels?  This  is  something 
I  should  never  have  suspected.] 

+  *  Hocca.'  See  madamedeSevigne's  Letters. 

X  It  was  the  Comte  de  Grammont  himself,  who  sold  for  fifteen  hundred  ii- 
vres  his  own  manuscript  memoirs,  in  which  he  is  painted  as  an  accomplished 
swindler.  Fontenelle,  the  censor  of  the  work,  refused  to  approve  it,  out  of 
feelings  of  regard  to  the  noble  family  de  Grammont  The  count  complained 
of  this  to  the  chancellor,  to  whom  Fontenelle  explained  his  reasons.  De 
Grammont,  however,  would  not  lose  his  fifteen  hundred  livres,  and  obliged 
Fontenelle  to  approve  the  amusing  memoirs  of  his  own  Jhurberief^  rendered 
immortal  by  the  wit  and  talents  of  his  kinsman.  Anthony  Flamilton  Pome- 
nars, the  intimate  friend  and  guest  of  Madame  de  Sevigpa6,  was  repeatedly 
tried  for  his  life,  as  a  coiner,  and  having  defeated  the  law,  paid  his  lawyer  with 
his  own  false  money. 
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their  jokes,  nor  exhibited  their  dexterity  and  their  wit,  at  the 
expense  of  their  honour  and  their  characters.  So  litdewere  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  appreciated  by  him,  who  seemed  to  make 
all  pleasures  subservient  to  his  ambition,  that  the  gastronomic 
science  fell  into  disrepute,  with  the  other  revolutionary  tastes; 
and  the  chefs  de  cuisine  [chiefs  of  the  kitchen — cooks]  might  have 
meditated  a  conspiracy  against  the  contemner  of  their  art,  if 
Cambaceres  and  his  ^^camarades  de  mangerie"  [comrades  in 
eating]  had  not  kept  alive  their  hopes  until  the  return  of  those 
times,  in  which,  as  the  Due  de  D— s  lately  expressed  it,  "  la 
majeste  du  trone  ^  st  placee  dans  la  cuisine.''^  [the  majesty  of  the 
throne  is  placed  in  the  kitchen,] 

The  society  of  Paris  had  now  wholly  changed  its  classification 
with  its  tone.  It  was  no  longer  composed  of  "  Modcres"  and 
**  Montagnards,'*  [moderates  and  mountaineers,]  of  jacobin  chiefs 
and  republican  leaders.  These  "  rough-headed  kerns,"  in  the 
costume  of  brigandage,  [highway  robbery,]  no  longer  swarmed 
in  dusky  groups  in  the  saloons,  nor  filled  the  public  places  with 
their  ruffian  figures;  but  they  were  replaced  by  a  circle  of  popes, 
and  kings,  and  potentates,  and  princes,  en  grande  costume,  and 
habits  of  ceremcMiy. 

Where  the  humble  fiacre  was  once  forbidden  to  roll,  by  repub- 
lican severity,  the  equipages  of  foreign  sovereigns  now  "  stop- 
ped the  way,"t  and  "  monsieur  le  cocher,  sLvotre  maitre  n'est 
pas  Roi,  vous  n*y  passerez  pas,"  [mister  coachman,  if  your  mas- 
ter is  not  a  king,  you  cannot  pass  here,]  was  a  common  denun- 
ciation from  the  sentinel,  who  guarded  the  avenues  of  the  opera; 
where  kings  assembled  as  familiarly  and  numerously,  as  at  the. 
table  de  bote  of  the  adventurous  candidate4 

"  Ne  prevoyez-vous  pas  que  j  Wrais  bientot  trois  on  quatre  rois 
sur  le  bras?"  [Do  you  not  foresee  that  I  shall  soon  have  three  or 
four  kings  upon  me?]  was  the  reply  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  to  a 
friend,  who  reproached  him  with  his  economy.  And  "  il  est  pastr 
roi,"  [he  has  passed  king]  was  the  military  cant  of  the  soldiers^ 
when  Bemadotte  retired  from  the  army;  just  as  "  il  est  passe 
Serjeant"  [he  has  passed  serjeant]  was  applied  to  a  comrade,  who 
had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  the  halbert.     To  be  made  a  king, 

*  Napoleon  was  temperale,  e^en  to  abstemiouf^ness,  at  table,  and  lias  been 
known  to  rise  from  it  the  moment  be  had  dined,  withunt  regard  to  the  unsatis- 
fied appetites  of  tbe  company,  who,  bj  etiquette,  were  obliged  to  leave  tbe  ta- 
ble ffben  be  retired. 

t  A  t  one  period  of  tbe  revolution,  to  be  seen  in  a  carriage,  was  to  be  suspect- 
ed of  royaltsro.     Even  backney  coacbes  did  not  plj, 

X  Tbe  bouse-maid  of  our  botel  observed,  in  its  Qomroendation,  that  *'  when  tbe 
kings  and  princes  used  to  visit  Paris,  we  had  our  share  of  them,  tout  comme  un 
autre."  [as  well  as  our  neighbour».J 
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was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  respectable  retreat*  for  a  marshal;  and 
the  sceptre  was  no  unfrequent  expectation  for  those,  who  had 
wielded  the  baton  [staff]  wUh  credit  and  utility. 

When  James  of  England  sought  an  asylum  at  the  court  of 
France,  the  poets  of  the  day  sung  it  as  an  event  of  glory  in  the 
aimals  of  the  nation. 

"  £t  la  cour  de  Louis  est  I'asyle  des  rois/^ 
[And  the  court  of  Louis  is  the  asylum  of  kin^,] 

was  a  boast  re-echoed  with  pride.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
emperor  of  Prance  to  sit  covered  in  a  congress  of  bare-headed 
sovereigns,  in  his  own  palace,f  and  in  halls,  where  Louis  XIV 
danced  for  the  amusement  of  his  subjects,  to  command  tributary 
princes  to  waltz  for  his  own.^  Even  the  descendant  of  that  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  family  whose  succession  to  the  dominions  of  Spain 
cost  the  grand  monarque  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was  now 
,  seen  quietly  abiding  in  the  territory  of  his  ancestors,  at  the  coun» 
try  house  of  the  emperor's  grand  chambellan;  converting  the 
woods  of  Valency  into  bon-fires,  to  celebrate  the  successive  vic- 
tories of  his  conqueror;  or  lighting  the  casements  of  his  prison 
to  show  his  devotion  to  his  sovereign,^  who  had  deposed  him; 
while  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  whose  predecessors-had  so  often 
shaken  the  thrones  of  Europe,  now  became  alternately  the  guest 
and  prisoner  of  him,  by  whom  his  own  had  been  reversed.  || 

*  When  the  throne  of  Portu^  became  vacant,  Jerome  Buonaparte,  Soolt* 
and  M urat,  were  candidates  for  the  office. 

f  When  the  mooarchs  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  assembled  in  Paris, 
in  1 809,  Napoleon  alone  s^t  covered  with  a  velvet  hat  and  feather,  at  an  enter*- 
tainment  given  to  the  royal  guests. 

\  It  was  a  line  in  Racine's  '*  Nero,"  that  first  taught  Louis  XIV  the  ab- 
surdity of  dancing  courantes,  and  performing  ballets,  for  the  amusement  of 
his  courtiers. 

}  Ferdinand,  the  beloved,  never  failed  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  em- 
peror, at  the  expense  of  the  woods  of  Valency,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Talley- 
rand, who  complained  bitterly  of  these  royaJ  depredations.  The  king  of 
Spain  lived  in  great  privacy  during  his  residence  in  France,  devoting  himself 
chiefly  to  the  society  of  Brunet,  the  excellent  comic  actor  of  the  Vari^t^s,  and 
of  a  certain  agreeable  dancing-master.  I  know  not,  whether  thi»  *'  dieu  de  la 
danse"  [god  of  dancing]  accompanied  his  majesty  back  to  his  dominions; 
but  it  is  well  understood  that  Ferdinand  made  some  very  tempting  offers  for 
that  purpose.  Brunet,  however,  had  no  ambition  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessors,  Montfleuri  and  Farincili,  and  declined  giving  up  those  talents 
^  to  a  ptrty,  which  were  meant  for  mankind.*'  It  would  be  curious  to  specs* 
late  on  the  probable  influence  of  such  a  moire  du  palais  [mayor  of  the  palace] 
at  tiie  Escurial,  who  would  perhaps  have  in  time  supplanted  the  grand  in* 
<|ui8itor,  by  **  Jocrisse  p4re,"  [a  character  in  a  French  play]  and  have  sub- 
stituted the  anrasement  of  a  good  comedy  for  the  national  recreation  of  aa 
«uto  da  fK^ 

t  Pope  Pius  VI  was  detctibed  te  me,  by  one  deep-read  in  human  ohano- 
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'  When  tlie  repubfican  forms  and  re volutionaiy  manners,  wMch 
had  so  long  prevaSed  over  French  society,  yielded  to  modes  of 
superior  refinement;  and  the  ^  teintore  du  ridicule'  [tinge  of  ri- 
dicule]  which  characterizes  exaggeration,  feded  into  a  propriety 
adapted  to  all  principles,  it  was  Uie  wisdom  of  the  reigning  chief 
to  efface  the  recollection  of  the  horrors,  which  had  marked  those 
days  of  violence,  and  to  adopt  the  same  merciful  policy,  by  which 
Henry  IV  obliterated  the  dissentions  of  the  league.  Even  his 
personal  enemies  were  forgiven,  if  they  were  neglected,*  while 
not  one  of  his  personal  friends  was  forgotten*!  Among  the  first 
persons  to  whom  he  sent  the  legion  of  honour,  were  two  of  his 

ttfy  -who  had  Itred  in  habiti  of  iatiBiaoy  with  the  holy  father,  as  blending  in 
hit  character  the  eager  curionty  and  nmplicilj  of  a  recluse  with  great  natu- 
ral shrewdness  and  intelligence.  Paris  opened  a  new  scene  of  observation  to 
this  dignified  monk,  and  he  expressed  his  wonder  and  admiration  with  all 
the  nai>et6  and  frankness  of  childhood.  <*  I  hare  seen  a  great  deal,"  he  ob- 
s«nred  to  one  whom  Ni^leon  had  recommended  to  him  as  a  Ciceroni  *'  bat 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  palais  royah  pray  let  ns  go  there."  «'  St.  P^re,"  re- 
tnmed  the  baron,  <<c'est  impossible,^'  [Holy  father,  it  ib  impossible,]  adding, 
that  it  would  commit  the  character  of  his  holiness,  and  compromise  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  guide."  **  But  I  would  go,"  replied  the  pope,  eageriy,  *'  traves- 
tito  da  curato."  This  extraordinary  masquerade  did  nbt,  however,  take  place. 
While  the  pope  remained  in  Pans,  a  number  of  idle  boys  made  a  trade  <of 
assembling  under  his  windows,  to  sell  his  benediction:  which  they  did  by 
crying  **  les  b^n^ctions  du  tr^s  St.  P^re,  pour  deux  sous;"  [the  benedictions 
of  the  most  Holy  Father,  for  two-pence.]  And  when  they  had  collected  a 
crowd,  and  had  received  Uie  money,  they  commenced  an  outcry,  calling  to  the 
pope  to  appear  and  bestow  his  benedictioD,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eng- 
lish mob  called  for  <<  Blnober"  and  «  Emperor,''  when  those  personages  were 
in  London.  The  pope  always  complied  with  their  demand,  a|^9^«d,  and 
gave  the  required  benediction,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  tnck  that  was 
played  on  him.  His  amiable  manners  won  g^en  c^nnions  from  all  who  had 
access  to  him;  and  as  iar  as  he  was  known  in  France,  eitiber  as  guest  or  pri- 
soner, he  was  popular,  pitied,  and  admired. 

*  <<  n  va  ^tre  amnestifi^"  [He  is  goii^  to  be  amnestied]  was  an  expressicm 
in  vogue  when  I  was  in  Paris,  for  a  state  prisoner  who  was  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted. WitiiNafQleQn,the  word  **  amnesty"  always  preserved  its  original 
aignifioation. 

f  When  it  was  represented  to  Napoleon,  that  Camot  was  coMpiiing 
against  him,  he  replied,  '^^  Lui! — il  est  incapable  de  trahison,"  [he!  he  is  inoapa- 
Ue  of  treason.]  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  dislike  to  the  revival  of  past 
events  occurred,  when  Chateaubriand  was  received  at  the  Institute  in  the 
place  of  the  celebrated  Chenier.  Upon  this  4H)casion  Chateaubriand,  in  the 
eloge  of  his  predecessor,  alluded  to  the  part  tbat  brilliant  wit  had  taken  in 
the  revolnticm,  and  revived  the  recollection  of  times,  which  it  was  so  ^ne^ 
eessary  to  bury  in  oblivion.  The  empeior  would  not  hear  of  this  firebrand  being 
thrown;  and  the  illustrious  martyr  was  rejected  from  the  number  of  the 
elect,  ahhougfa  in  the  same  discourse  he  had  lavished  the  most  boundless 
homage  on  the  man  he  has  stigmatized  with  so  many  epithets  of  opprobrium, 
bet  imom,  in  his  Atela,  he  declares  was  smit  from  heaven,  **  en  signe  de  re* 
conciliation,  quand  il  est  las  de  punir,"  [as  a  symbol  of  reconciliation,  when  he 
was  weary  of  pnnishing.] 

H 
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earty  coinpouiioBs^  wlw  rejected  d^m  iiwligimiaily,  aa  pled^^  of 
a  despotkm  they  never  intended  to  acloKVwledge**  And  ifsoHie 
of  the  many  he  nosed,  betrayed  hhn,  and  shanied  tfaemsehiemy 
even  his  enemies  acquit  him  of  ever  forgetting  a  favour,  or  ae^ 
glecting  a  friend* 

But  ambition,  and  the  world,  alike  conspired  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  man,  who,  wilji  quaUties  to  fight  his  way  t&lhe  summit  of 
humtti  ^eatness,  wanted  the  higher,  rarer  pk,  to  preserve  his 
equilibrium  in  the-  giddy  point,  to  which  he  had  raised  himsel£ 
His  mighty  fall  was  preluded  by  all  those  symptoaas  of  error 
and  frailty,  which  seem  to  hkve  accompanied  the  possession 
of  unlimited  power;  which  made  the  madness  of  Alexander, 
and  produced  the  downfall  of  the  Caesars.  The  nation  he  had 
dazzled,  rather  than  degraded,  watched  with  suspicious  jea- 
lousy the  strengthemng  of  his  power,  and  the  extension  of  his 
influence.  Had  it  chosen  a  despotic  form  of  government,  un^ 
questionably  it  would  have  preferred  Napoleon  for  its  chief;— 
but  the  fermentation  of  revolutionary  feelings  had  now  subsi- 
ded into  principles  of  constitutional  right,  and  of  rational  li- 
berty. England  had  long  been  the  model  of  France,  and  she 
then  litde  dreamed  that  England  would  be  the  first  to  start 
fb^h,  to  forbid  the  imitation  of  her  own  bright  example,  or,  by 
the  all-prevailing  alchymy  of  superior  force,  change  her  chain 
of  gold  into  links  of  lead,  rescuing  her  from  the  lion's  grasp, 
only  to  submit  her  to  the  influence  of  the  torpedo*^ 

When  it  was  believed  that  Napoleon  had  said,  ^  J'etouflfe  en 
Europe,  il  faut  respirer  en  Asie,'  [*  I  am  stifled  in  Europe— I 
must  breathe  in  Asia,']  the  sentence  was  taken^  by  the  people 

*  MoDSienr  le  Meroier,  and  Mooiieur  GuingfoeB^,  both  dbttuMUely  refused 
tbefarourtbe  intended  them,  without  forfeitio;  his  regai)d,  or  incurring  his 
perseoutioD.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  of  the  roulUtude  of  persons, 
devoted  friends,  and  avowed  enemies,  of  Napoleon,  who  talked  to  me  respectmg 
him,  not  one  accused  him  of  ingratitude.  A  republican,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  but  who  had  refused  some  distinctions  he  had  offered  him, 
told  me  that  the  emperor  ope  day  in  conversation  made  this  remark  to  him: 

*  Je  ae  snis  pas  bon,  id  vous  vou]ez,  mais  je  suis  sur,'  [^  I  am  not  good  (if  you. 
must  have  it  so)  but  I  am  ture.^] — And,  in  fact,  added  this  person, '  on  pourroit 
tonjonrs  compter  sur  lui,'  [*  one  could  always  depend  on  him.*] 

f  The  French  fully  expected  that  the  allies  would  leave  them  to  the  choice 
of  their  own  government,  if  they  ramaiocd  faithful  to  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

I  When  the  venerable  Gregoire,  the  ex-bishop  of  Blois,  who  always  op- 
posed the  views  of  Bonaparte  in  the  senate,  spoke  against  the  creation  of  the  new 
nobility,  he  made  some  allusion  to  Csesar.    Bonaparte  observed  with  a  smile, 

*  Pourquoi  s'avise-t-U  de  parler  de  nous  autres?'     [Why  does  he  speak  of  to.} 

One  of  his  flatterers  observing  to  him,  that  the  nation  looked  up  to  him,  *  as 
a  god!'  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied,  «  Un  dieu!  c'est  1&  un  cul-de- 
sac,'  [<  A  godi  ther^  ia  no  going  beyond  that']  Alter  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
it  was  observed  to  him  that  not  one  of  his  staff  was  killed:  be  replied,  *  lis 
€toient  avec  moi,  ma  fortune  les  pr^servait,"  [*  They  were  with  me,  my  fortune 
preserved  them." 
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as  the  epigraph  to  h»  ambitian;  and  when  piAlic  opinion 
loosened  from  the  chief;  public  spirit  rallied  the  nation*  Tlie 
erosion  against  domestic  tyranny  was  universal;  but  no  pro- 
vision was  made  against  foreign  conquest;  and  the  couiitrjr 
and  the  ruler,  the  temple  and  the  idol,  fell  together*  To  have 
moved  steadily  in  the  dazzling  sphere  diat  hite  had  assigned 
him,  was  all  that  was  required  of  diis  meteor  of  a  moment.-^ 
But  retrograding  into  old  systems,  he  soon  fell,  to  rise  indeed 
for  a  moment,  to  irradiate  and  amaze,  and  then  sunk,  to  rise 
no  more.  But  though  his  light  be  extinguished,  the  track  of 
his  course  will  long  brighten  the  political  horizon  of  Europe. 
Others  will  gleam,  where  he  shone,  and  fade,  and  be  forgotten; 
but  though  many  will  rejoice  in  his  extinction,  none  will  ever 
forget  the  splendor  of  his  blaze,  nor  the  rapidity  of  his  motion: 

My  visit  to  the  capital  of  France  was  paid  in  the  sprinff  of 
1816;  and  whatever  length  of  days  be  granted  me,  I  shall 
always  recur  to  that  period  as  among  the  few  delightful  epochs^, 
preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  heart,  over  which  time  holds  na 
influence,  and  to  which  evien  selfishness  may  turn,  when  sensi* 
bility  shall  be  no  more.  Circumstances  the  most  flattering 
Fendered  my  positicm  in  French  society  the  most  favourable, 
for  that  general  view  of  the  several  orders,  which  the  peculiar 
events  of  the  times  had  multiplied  and  assembled  in  Paris.  The 
agitated  surface,  still  heaving  with  recent  commotion,  was 
strewn  with  relics  of  remote  time,  thrown  up  from  the  bosom 
of  oblivicm;  and  it  was  covered  with  specimens  of  all  the  re- 
cent  political  systems,  which  had  reigned  in  France,  since  the 
iirst  great  social  irruption.  Characters  belonging  to  different 
ages;  opinions  supported  in  distant  eras;  d^^^as  the  most 
novel;  prejudices  the  most  antiquated;  philosophy  the  most 
sceptical;  bigotry  the  most  inveterate;  opposition  the  most  vio^ 
lent;  submission  the  most  abject; — all  appeared  mingling  on 
the  scene  of  daity  intercourse,  as  if  the  discomfiture  of  some 
powerful  enchanter  had  suddenly  released  the  multifarious  vic- 
tims of  his  magical  influence,  who,  resuming  their  peculiar  forms, 
presented  an  assemblage  at  once  the  most  singular  and  the  most 
contradictory. 

Among  many  of  the  various  groups,  which  made  up  die 
pleasant  masquerade  of  Parisian  society,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  introduced,  through  the  medium  of  some  light  effusions, 
for  which  an  elegant  translation  had  obtained  some  popularity. 
Known  alike  to  "  royalistes  modcres,"  and  to  "  royalistes  exa» 
g€r^s,''  [moderate  royalists  and  violent  royalists,]  to  consti- 
tutionalists and  to  imperialists,  were  I  to  score  up  die  siuns 
of  kindness  I  received  from  each,  it  would  be  difficiut  to  decide 
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in  whose  Dsvour  the  balance  of  my  account  would  turn.  But 
iriiile  I  endeavour  to  **  catch  the  livmg  n^anners  as  they  rise," 
I  would  anxiously  impress  the  convicdon  that  I  am  painting 
classes  J  not  individuals;  and  that,  in  g^ieralizing  the  features, 
which  mark  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  order  in  the  social 
system,  it  is  my  wish  to  tread  lig^dy  on  the  amour-prqfwre  [sdf- 
love]  of  a  people,  whose  excellence  and  virtue  it  is  to  respect, 
and  to  spare,  the  amour-propre  of  all  the  world* 

The  interregnum,  which  occurred  in  the  French  government,, 
in  1814  and  1815,  was  a  pierre  de  touche  [touchstone]  of  public 
opinion,  and  evinced  the  progress  which  constitutional  principle's 
had  made  in  the  nation*    Those  who  still  survied  of  the  ccm- 
stitutionalists  of  1789;  those  who  had  raised  their  voices  in  the  , 
first  cry  of  liberty,  now  raised  them  in  the  last\  and  appeared 
again  upon  the  scene  of  action,  still  struggling  against  despo- 
tism, whatever  form  it  might  assume.     They  cdmbatted  not  for 
Ae  emperor  nor  for  the  king:  for  a  series  of  twenty-five  years 
they  had  preserved  their  principles  unchanged:  the  terrors  of 
an  infuriate  democracy  had  not  daunted  them;  the  splendor  of 
a  brilliant  court  did  not  dazzle  them.    They  had  long,  indeed, 
abandoned  their  earlier  Utopian  dreams;  but  they  invariably 
cherished  that  pure  bright  spark  of  patriot  fire,  which  had  been 
dieir  column,  in  the  wilderness;  which  had  shone  upon  the  path 
of  their  exile;  brightened  the  shed  of  their  retreat;  and  which 
now,  when  genius  has  become  suspected,  and  patriotism  treason^ 
able,  shines  over  the  abode  of  dieir  voluntary  retirement,  and 
marks  the  spot,  where  wise  men  may  come  and  worship. 

But  though  the  La  Fayettes,  the  Camot^,  the  Gregoires,  and 
the  Guinguenes,  have  again  receded  from  the  unequal  contest, 
to  the  bosom  of  philosophical  retirement  and  of  domestic  virtue, 
their  transient  appearance  on  the  scenes  of  public  life  revived 
many  a  drooping  hope,  and  called  forth  spirits,  and  awakened 
energies,  which  still  remain  buoyant  on  the  surface  of  society, 
to  add  to  its  fermentation,  and  to  increase  its  interest.  Almost 
the  whole  of  those*  who  make  up  the  thinking  class  of  society 
(including  the  men  of  professional  and  scientific  research),  are 
constitutionalists;  and  with  this  large  and  superior  portion  of 
the  population  is  now  blended  the  greater  number  of  the  Buona- 
partists,  who  hopeless  of  their  own  lost  cause,  and  having  no- 
thing to  expect  for  themselves,  extend  their  views,  once  condSned 
to  their  party,  to  the  political  welfare  of  the  country.  Some, 
however,  whom  Buonaparte  rescued  from  the  deepest  obscurity, 
are  now  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  king;  and,  com* 
muting  only  the  terms  royal  and  imperial,  offer  the  same  ful- 
some homage  to  Louis  XVIII,  they  so  profusely  lavished  on 
Napoleon. 
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Whik  the  mass  of  die  population  are  stigmatized  by  the 
royalist  party  widi  the  epithet  of  "  les  enfans  de  la  revolution^" 
["  the  cluldren  of  the  revolution"]  while,  as  I  heard  it  express- 
ed, "  la  race  qui  date  de  1789  est  proscrite  par  des  vieillards,  et 
la  jeunesse  est  marquee  de  la  sceau  de  la  reprobration,"  ["  thfc 
race  which  dates  from  1789  is  proscribed  by  the  old  men,  and . 
the  youth  i?  marked  with  the  seal  of  reprobation,"]  these  cAi/- 
dren  of  the  revolution  are  distinguished  by  all  those  indications 
of  freshness,  vigour  and  energy,  which  belong  to  a  new,  or  a  re- 
generated people.  This  circumstance,  united  with  die  inherent 
vivacity  and  impetuosity  of  the  French  character,  gives  a  tone 
of  excitement  and  animation  to  their  existence,  which  it  is 
cheering  to  witness,  and  resuscitating  to  participate*  That 
charming  maxim  of  French  urbanity,  that  in  the  saloon,  ^^  all 
ranks  are  equ^;"  and  the  position,  that  ^M'esprit  est  une  dig- 
nite,  ["  genius  is  a  tide,"]  were  an  acknowledged  truth  even  in 
the  days  of  the  most  over-bearing  aristocracy.  But  if  there  ever 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  in  which  man  lorded 
it  over  situation,  in  which  individual  merit  took  precedence  of 
sdl  factitious  circumstances,  that  period  now  exists  in  the  society 
of  France.— The  nation  is  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by  sounds, 
nor  amused  by  toys,  to  be 

*«  Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw.'* 

It  has  been  experimentally  proved,  through  the  conflicting 
revolutions,  how  littie  artificial  distinctions  availed,  though  con- 
secrated by  time,  and  upheld  by  prejudice.  Man  alone  is  now 
the  object  with  man;  and  talent  the  star,  which  governs  the  as- 
cendant of  public  opinion.* 

While  tides  and  riches  have  been  scattered  with  a  prodigal 
hand  to  plebeian  merit,  and  to  serviceable  indigence,  their 
splendour  and  dignity  have  been  still  fiuther  eclipsed  by  the 
changes  resulting  from  frequent  revolution;  which  have  built 
up  and  dispersed,  elevated  and  degraded,  with  the  transiency 
and  instability  of  a  fairy  dream;  and  a  primitive  simplicinr,  an 
absence  of  ostentatious  display,  in  the  reigning  modes  of  life, 
have  arisen  in  France,  which  apdy  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
tone  of  the  public  mind.     It  is  among  these  contemners  of  old 

*  PabUe  opinion  has  undei^gone  a  great  change,  since  the  late  Dnc  de  Cas- 
tries observed,  in  speaking  of  the  noise  made  by  the  quarrel  between  Rousseau 
and  Diderot,  **  Cela  est  incroyable,  on  ne  parle  qae  de  ces  gens-li;  gens,  sans 
^tit,  qui  n'ont  point  de  maison,  log^s  dans  un  grenier;  on  ne  s'accoutame  pas  i 
cela,"  [*<  It  is  incredible,  that  nothing  is  talked  of  but  those  people;  men  of  no 
condition,  who  have  not  even  a  house,  who  lodge  in  garrets:  we  cannot  reooncile 
onnelres  to  this."] 
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systems,  these  vi^;broas  disciples  of  a  practical  philosophy,  these 
chtidren  of  the  revolution^  that  the  remains  of  a  worn-out  race, 
the  mouldering  relics  of  ancient  errors,  are  again  brought  back, 
to  throw  their  chilling  influence  over  awakened  energy,  and  to 
impose  restraint  upon  new  impulsions,  like  the  snows,  which  fall 
on  the  burning  bosom  of  Heda,  or  the  ashes  of  exhausted  fires, 
which  a  passing  wind  scatters  over  the  vigorous  vegetation  of 
Sicilian  plains* 

When  the  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns  had  restored  die 
Bourbon  dynasty  to  its  ancient  dominions,  the  royal  repre- 
sentative of  that  long  venerated  race  returned  to  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  like  the  antiquarian,  who  rises  from  the  depths  of 
Herculaneum  or  of  Pordci,  encumbered  with  relics,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  remains  of  other  times.  The  sudden  resurrec- 
tion of  a  long-buried  aristocracy,  "  bursting  its  searments,'* 
added  another  class  to  the  existing  arrangement  of  French 
society,  brought  into  intimate  contact  the  races  of  two  distinct 
ages,  and  mingled  the  recovered  medak  of  antiquity  with  the 
bolder  stamped  currency  of  a  present  coinage.  The  old  emi- 
grant nobili^,  and  their  scarcely  younger  offspring,  who  ac- 
companied, followed,  or  joined  the  king,  from  sdl  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, evinced,  that  in  the  transit  of  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
century,  they  had  suffered  only  in  the  out-works  of  their  con- 
struction, from  the  attacks  of  time,  or  the  innovations  of  the  age. 
The  citadel  of  opinion  was  impregnable;  experience  had  made 
no  breach,  example  could  make  no  impression;  and  the  cumbrous 
edifice  remained  indestructible  by  reason  or  by  proof:  dark, 
compact,  and  narrow,  covered  by  the  mould  of  centuries,  and 
guarded  by  prejudices,  originating  in  ignorance,  and  cherished 
by  selfishness. 

These  inhj^itants  of  the  **  sleeping  wood,"  suddenly  recalled 
from  their  suspended  animation,  soon  convinced  the  children 
of  the  revcdution,  that  ^^  ils  n^avaient  rien  appris,  comme  ils  n'a- 
vaient  rien  oublie,"  ["  they  had  learned  nothing,  and  they  had 
forgotten  nothing,"]  and  that  the  "  toad,  adversity,  ugly  and 
venomous,"  wore  not,  for  them,  a  "  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 
The  guidons  [ensign-bearers]  of  the  lily,  too  soon,  placed  the 
snowy  standard  of  peace  in  the  grasp  of  vengeance,  who  waved 
it  over  the  monument  of  Quiberon,"*^  and  stained  it  with  the 
blood  of  the  brave,  and  the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  This  long  for- 
gotten faction,  on  their  first  return  to  France,  rallied  unani- 
mously round  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons;  under  the  common 
and  long  proscribed  name  of  "  royalistsJ*^    But  personal  in- 

*  This  rooQuiDeiit  was  raised  by  the  Boarbons,  to  commemorate  the  slanghter 
of  the  emigrants  at  QuiberoD. 
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terest  soon  diyidetl  general  opinion;  and  the  polypus  dissection 
then  distinguished  itself  under  the  classes  of  "  modSri^'^   and 

The  modirSs  ranged  round  the  king,  the  ultras  round  the 
princes;  the  one  desired  to  keep,  by  moderation,  what  they  had 
obtained  by  preference;  the  others  wished  to  seize  by  violence, 
what  they  had  not  gained  by  election.  The  "  tout  prendre,*' 
i^^  take  all"]  was  the  sole  maxim  and  principles  of  both.  The 
royalistes  modSris^  consisting  of  the  "  vielleries*'^  [**  old  people"] 
of  the  old  times,  preserved  an  hereditary  devotion  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  ancient  kings,  which  they  hkd  imbibea  in 
days  peculiarly  favourable  to  that  sentiment;  and  satisfied  with 
their  portion  of  the  plunder,  they  submitted  to  share  the  spoils 
with  the  roturier  [plebeian,]  Bonapartists,  whose  services  and 
talents  had  placed  them  high  in  the  ministry  of  their  own  re- 
gprne.  The  ultras,  made  up  of  yoimg  men,  led  by  younger 
chiefs,  more  ambitious  than  soipdid,  more  devoted  to  the  Bour 
bon  faction,  than  to  the  Bourbon  refn-esentative,  sought  to  guide 
the  helm,  as  well  as  to  ^^  share   the  triumph  and  psutake  the 

Thus,  while  perscmal  interest  and  personal  vanity  appeared 
to  be  the  basis  ^f  the  political  principles  of  both,  the  interests  of 
the  nation  were  left  to  the  private  discussion  of  those,  who 
dared  to  tiun  their  thoughts  to  that  hazardous  point,  at  die 
.risk  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  imputation  of  jacobinism. 
Balanced  in  the  measure  of  their  talent,  and  equally  careless  of 
the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  these  two  facuons  occupy 
the  foreground  of  the  scene,  and  intimately  associated  yet  fierce- 
ly opposed,  avowing  one  principle,  yet  pursuing  different  mea- 
suresy  they  seem  to  imitate  the  war&re  of  the  monkey  tribes, 
who  make  war  on  their  own  species,  and  threatening  ven- 
geance from  their  opposite  trees,  grind  their  teeth,  and  chatter, 
and  grimace  in  expectation  of  that  moment,  when  they  may 
commence  with  safety  to  bite,  and  claw,^  and  to  exterminate. 

While  such  appears  the  political  position  of  the  royalists, 
ultra  and  moderhy  their  place  and  chajracter,  in  private  society, 
is  marked  by  all  the  peculiar  traits  of  their  descent  and  cast. 
And  though  there  are  a  multitude  of  exceptions  to  the  general 
outline  of  the  sketch,  though  taste  and  talent,  domestic  virtue 
and  social  amiability,  are  to  be  found  amongst  individuals  of 
both  factions,  yet  the  prevailing  hue  of  their  **  maniere  d'etre" 

*  A  rerj  higfaty  endowed  ultra  royalist,  Mods.  C  ,  said  to  me  a  few  days 
before  I  leu  Paris:  ^^  Yon  may  depend  upon  it,  the  rock  on  which  we  shall 
split  will  be  vanity.  All  want  to  command,  and  none  win  obey.  En  attend** 
aiit,  our  d^Hites  and  contentions  are,  un  d^lice  pour  les  jacobins/'  [In  the 
I  time,  ovr  duties  and  contentnnt  ;are  delightfttl  to  fhe  jaeobins."} 
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[**  manner  of  being" — a  phrase  exclusively  French. — ^T.]  lias 
a  strong  taint  of  the  old  times;  and  something  of  the  tone,  ^ 
style,  and  modes  of  the  courts  of  the  three  last  Louis's,  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  descendants  of  the  ^  gens  comme  11 
faut,"  ["  people  of  fashion,"]  of  those  noted  days.  It  is  in 
these  circles,  that  the  bureaux  d'esprit  [tribunals  of  wit]  of 
the  hotel  Rambouillet  are  still  occasionally  erected;  that  the 
**  litterature  du  boudoir"  ['*  literature  of  die  boudir"]  passes 
for  erudition,  and  that  criticisms  on  the  humour  of  MoUere,  or 
the  genius  of  Racine,  are  repeated,  after  the  decisions  of  die 
literary  tribunals  of  Louis  XIV,  with  all  the  air  of  their  ori- 
ginal freshness.  Here  the  encyclopaedists  are  still  anthema- 
tized,  en  masse;  the  Turgots  and  the  Neckars  are  accused  of 
founding  the  revolution;  Voltaire  placed  under  the  ban  of  or- 
thodox opinion,  and  Rousseau  condemned  for  his  dangerous 
republicanism,  in  spite  of  that  sentimental  rhetoric,  which  is 
more  than  ever  the  jargon  of  their  class.  Here  Comeille  is 
baroque^  [rough,]  Beaumarchais  mauvais  ton^  [ungenteel,]  and 
,  Mad.  de  Stael  a  phrasi^re;  [an  empty  pompous  talker;]  while 
Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  and  Champfort,  condemned  equally  for 
dieir  eloquence,  their  wit,  and  their  philosophy,  are  consigned 
to  ignominious  celebrity,  as  des  jacobins  scelerats,  [jacobin 
scoundrels.] 

In  these  circles  the  veteran  voltiguer  [flutterer]  recurs  to  the 
**  campcugnes  a  'la  rose*^  [**  campaigns  of  the  rose"]  of  Louis 
XV,  and  "  fights  all  his  batdes  o'er  again,"  in  the  saloon  of 
his  ancient  mistress;  the  am\  de  maisoHj  [friend  of  the  family,] 
grown  grey  in  his  chains,  recalls  the  morals  of  die  same  times, 
and  wields  the  fan,  and  hovers  near  the  bergere  [arm-chair]  of 
his  liege-lady,  with  a  decent  observance,  of  all  the  rules  of  es- 
tablished biens&ance;  [propriety;]  while  many  a  ci-devant  jeune 
homme  [a  formeriy  young  man]  indulges  in  a  cerUun  tone  of 
licensed  pleasantry,  tant  sot  pent  libre,  [perhaps  a  little  free] 
which  denotes  him,  though  now  "  meagre  and  very  rueful  in  his 
looks,"  to  have  once  shone  in  the  galaxy  of  fashion,  "  a  char- 
mant  polisson^^  ["  a  charming  monkey,"]  or  an  "  amiable  rotiS^ 
["  an  amiable  rake,"]  the  Pomenars,  or  the  Richelieus  of  other 
days. 

It  is  in  the  saloons  of  this  party  that  anecdotes  of  royal  sen- 
timent, and  specimens  of  royal  wit,  circulate  in  endless  repeti- 
tion. "  Here  "  P esprit  de  Henri  /F,"  ["  the  witticisms  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,"]  is  revived;  **  les  sentimens  nobles*^  ["  the  noble 
sentiments"]  of  Louis  the  Great  added  to  die  collection  of  royal 
anas^  and  the  whole  compendiimi  oibon  mots  of  the  reigningfa* 
mUy  re-echoed  with  increasing  admiration.  Here  th^  kinff  is 
made  to  utter  **  le  moty  qui  part  du  cueur;^^  ["  the  w6rds  which 
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come  tram  the  heut^^]  Monsieur,  to  express  hhnseli  ^  tour* 
mire  charmante,  qui  Jui  convient;'  [^  with  that  charming  grace 
which  becomes  him  so  well;']  the  unrivalled  courage  of  Mons. 
d'Angouleme  is  eternally  set  ofF  by  his  repartee,  of  ^  mon  ami, 
j'ai  la  vue  basse;'*  [my  friend,  I  am  near-sighted;'] — and  the 
Due  de  Berri,  who  affords  no  prUe  [hold— opportunity]  in  wit 
or  sentiment  for  loyal  admiration,  is  extolled  for  a  bru^uericj 
[bluntness,]  that  recalls  the  charming  frankness  of  the  foun- 
der of  hb  family;  and  ^  being  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase 
of  peace,'  is  usually  mentioned  as  a  martial  prince,  bred  in 
camps,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  esprit  de  gar- 
nison,  qui  lui  sied  i  merveille,"  [garrison  wit,  which  sits  won- 
derfully well  on  him.]  Terms  hyperbolically  ardent  are  ap- 
plied to  every  member  of  the  royal  family:  ^^  les  princes  cheris'* 
[the  beloved  princes]  are  adored  by  the  ultras,  and  the  ^^  rcM^ 
patemel"  [paternal  king]  is  "idolatrc"  [idolized]  by  all  the 
moderes,  [moderates.]  With  the  sentiments  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  naticm,  both  parties  are  equally  unacquaintedi 
and  the  population  of  the  land  is  again  divided  into  me  menu 
peuple,  [vulgar;]  and  the  gens,  comme  il  faut,  [people  of 
fashion.] 

AmcHig  those  of  the  elder  royalists  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  believing  that  they  contributed  to  his  restoration, 
there  is  a  sort  of  lifeless  animation,  resembling  the  organic 
movements  which  survive  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
which  are  evidenced  in  the  hopping  of  a  bird  after  decapitation, 
I  have  frequently  amused  myself  by  following  the  groupings  of 
these  loyal  vielleries,  [old  men,]  who  like  old  Mercier,  seem 
to  continue  living  on  merely  ^^  par  curiosite,  pour  voir  ce  que  cela 
deviendra,"  [out  of  curiosity,  to  see  how  life  will  turn  out.] 
I  remember  one  morning  being  present  at  a  rencontre  between 
two  ^^  voltiguersf  de  Louis  XIV,"  [beaux  of  Louis  14di,]  on 
the  terrace  of  the  ThuiDeries*  They  were  distinguished  by  the 
most  dramatic  features  of  their  class; — the  one  was  in  his  court- 
dress  (fer  it  was  a  levee  day,)  and  with  his  chapeau  de  bras  in 
<me  hand,  and  his  snuff-box  in  the  other,  he  exhibited  a  cos- 
tume, on  which  perhaps  the  bright  eyes  of  a  Pompadour  had 
often  rested:  the  other  was  en  habit  militaire,  [in  a  military 
dvess,]  asid  might  have  been  a  spruce  ensign,  ^  joli  comme  un 
caur,**  [as  pretty  as  a  heart, — ^a  gallicism— T.j  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fontenoy.  Both  were  covered  with  crosses  and  ribbons, 
and  tiiey  moved  along  under  the  trees,  that  had  shaded  their 

*  Mtde  in  reply  to  a  rcrrark  that  he  exposed  his  person  too  much,  durinff 
a  recomKritrp* 

f  IWnamefijTOBtndefisMQta  M  militaiy  men,  re-est'iblMied  in  all  the 
Tvak^ad  pwnimgei  Ibey  eajoyad,  b»fofe  the  revohitioD. 
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youthful  gaillardise,  [frolicsj  with  the  conscious  triumph  of 
Moorish  chiefs  restored  to  ^eir  promised  Alhambra.  Their 
telegraphic  glasses  communicated  their  mutual  approach,  and 
advancing  chapeau  has,  and  shaking  the  powder  from  their 
ails  de  pigeon,  [pigeon  wings — side  locks,]  through  a  series  of 
profound  bows,  Aey  took  meir  seat  on  the  bench  which  I  oc- 
cupied, and  began,  **  les  nouvelles  a  la  main,"  [newspaper  in 
hand,]  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  day. 

A  levee,  a  review,  a  procession,  and  the  installation  of  the 
king's  bust,  which  in  some  remote  town  had  been  received  with 
cries  of  '*  Vive  le  roi,  mille  fois  r6petes,"  [Long  live  the  king, 
a  thousand  times  repeated]  were  the  subjects  which  led  to  a 
boundless  eulogium  on  the  royal  family.  The  speeches  made 
by  the  king  and  the  Due  de  Berri  to  Count  Lynch  were  themes 
^of  extravagant  admiration.—."  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  oui,"  [Ah,  my 
God,  yes,,]  (said  the  courtier)  **  voila  bien  nos  princes!  Et 
Tusurpateur,  monsieur  Ic  general!  a-t-il  jamais  parle  de  la 
sorte? — Comment  done.  Monsieur  le  baron!  vous  nous  parlez 
du  tyran?  C'eoit  im  bourgeois  de  la  rue  St.  Denis,  dans  toutes  les 
faj^ons;  Monsieur  le  baron,  croyez  bien  que,  si  les  jours  du  meil- 
leur  des  rois  etaient  menaces,  nous  lui  ferions,  de  nous  tons,  un 
rampart  de  nos  corps;  la,"  [there  indeed  are  our  princes!  And 
the  usurper,  general!  did  he  ever  speak  in  that  manner? 
— But,  Baron,  why  do  you  talk  of  the  tyrant?  He  was  like  a 
citizen  of  the  rue  St.  Denis,  in  every  thing  he  did.  Be  assured. 
Baron,  that  if  the  life  of  the  best  of  kings  should  be  threatened, 
we  will  form  around  him  a  rampart  of  our  bodies.] 

"  Monsieur  le  general,"  [General]  (exclaimed  the  baron,  placing 
his  little  hat  on  diree  hairs  of  his  toupet)  "  on  n'a  pas  besoin 
d'etre  militaire  pour  pensir,  ainsi,"  [to  think  thus,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  a  military  man.]  Both  now  arose,  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  moment;  the  one  shuffling  towards  the  palace;  the 
other  hobbling  to  the  corps  de  garde  of  the  Cent  Suisses.* 

*  Instances  of  this  sort  of  resttrrecHon  are  by  no  means  uncommon;  the  rete- 
ran  royalists  abound,  in  a  proportion  perfectly  incomprehensible.  I  myself 
knew^  a  gentleman,  who  Jell  on  the  plains  of  Quiberon,  and  who  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  himself  alive  for  some  hours..  Left  for  deaid  on  the  field,  but  only 
severely  wounded,  he  seized  a  favourable  moment  for  resuscitation,  assumed 
the  uniform,  arms,  and  credentials  of  a  deceased  republican  soldier,  who  lay 
by  his  side,  and  aifter  serving  some  time,  as  a  fifer,  contrived  to  make  hie 
escape,  and  lives  to  tell  the  story.  Many  others  too,  since  the  restoration, 
seem  to  have  returned  from  that  **  boume^^''  whence,  it  is  vulgarly  supposed, 
"  no  traveller  returns."  An  "  6l6ye  de  St  Cyr,"  [a  pupil  of  St  Cyr,]  keeps 
a  <'  pension"  or  boarding-school,  for  young  ladies  in  the  ^uxboui^  St  G^rmaine: 
the  coeffure  [hair  dresser]  of  Marie  Antoinette  affixes  this  distinction  on  a  pla* 
card  which  promises  ^'  des  nouveaut^s  en  tout  genre,"  [novelties  of  every  de- 
scription,] and  Mons.  de  B.  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  Liouis  XV.  presides 
over  the  steps  and  motions  of  the  reigning  beauties,  after  haying  directed 
those  of  their  grandmothers. 
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References  to  the  tyrant  and  to  the  usurper  are  constantly 
made  by  Ae  courtiers  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  even  his  usurpation 
seem  to  be  not  more  an  object  of  execration,  than  his, inability 
to  representer  noblement,"  [appear  with  dignity.]  The  en- 
thusiasm which  always  displayed  itself  in  Paris,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  is  now. ascribed  to  the  police;  and  the  ho- 
mage offered  to  the  king,  in  the  garden  o3f  the  Thuillferies,  is 
obstinately  believed  to  be  the  unpurchased  effusions  of  that 
loyalty,  "  qui  part  du  cceur,'*  [which  comes  from  the  heart:] 
for  the  term  "  cceur"  has  become  a  distinguished  article  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  French  court;  and  is  held  in  equal  estimation 
with  "  les  graces  et  les  amours,"  [the  loves  and  graces,]  and  the 
other  m3^hological  emigrants,  who  have  returned  with  the  rest 
of  the  **  ancient  regime." 

I  was  one  evenmg  waiting  in  the  anti-room  of  the  Duchess 
d^'Angouleme,  until  my  turn  came  for  the  honour  of  a  presenta- 
tion to  her  royal  highness,  when  the  Princess  de  la  T ^— , 

who  stood  near  me,  was  called  by 'one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting,  to 
look  at  a  group,  dancing  under  the  windows  of  the  apartment. 
This  circle,  which  was  performing  la  ronde  [the  ring]  to  the  air 
of  "  gai,  gai,  mariohs-nous,"  [gay,  eay,  let  us  be  married,] 
sung  by  themselves,  was  composed  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  some 
women  of  no  very  equivocal  appearance;  while  the  feeble 
cries  of  **  vive  le  roi,"  so  often  heard  from  childish  voices 
were  rarely  strengthened  by  deeper  tones  of  loyal  exclamation. 
To  the  dame  d'honneur^  [lady  of  honoiu*]  however,  all  this  ap- 

Cared  a  rapturous  symptom  of  universal  loyalty,  such  as  never 
d  been  witnessed  in  the  best  days  of  royal  France.  "  Voyez 
done,  princesse,"  [See  there,  princess]  (she  observed  to  Mad; 
de  la  T.)  "  quelle  alegresse  du  cceur!  voila  la  franche  loyaute  de 
nos  bcms  vieux-tems!  A-t-on  jamais  vu  une  pareille  joie,  pendant 
Pusurpation  du  tyran?"  [what  cheerfulness  of  heart!  There 
is  the  true  loyalty  of  the  good  old  time!  Was  there  ever  seen 
any  thing  like  it  during  the  usurpation  of  the  tyrant.] 

There  appears,  indeed,  among  these  ardent  royalists  a  reso- 
lute determmation  to  see  every  object,  through  the  medium  of 
theii'  wishes.  It  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  past,  or  to  lead 
them  to  the  future:  they  exist  but  for  the  present,  in  the  per- 
suasion, that  change  can  never  come;  almost  fogetting  that 
it  ever  did  occur:  and  believing  that  the  beau  siecle  de  Louis 
XIV,  [the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth]  is  about  to  be 
restored  in  all  its  splendour,  and  extent  of  despotism.  £very 
thing  that  is  said,  and  done,  by  every  member  of  the  royal 
family,  is  repeated  with  interest,  and  detailed  with  delist;  and 
if  the  infirmities  of  the  monarch  allowed  him  the^  innocent 
amusement,  of  pulling  the  chairs  from  under  the  ladies  of  the 
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court,  like  bis  great  predecessor,  there  would  be  scarcely  one 
.  among  them  who  would  not  canvass  the  distinction  of  a 
cul-butc,  [a  tumble]  like  the  former  subserviei^  Duchesses  of 
Versailles. 

Having  been  separated  from  my  party,  at  court,  on  the  night 
of  the  grand  convert,  [supper]  held  in  honour  of  the  Due  de 
Berries  marriage,  I  found  myself  seated  amidst  a  little  group  of 
"  royalistes  purs,"  [pure  royalists]  who  were  commenting  on 
the  gastromonic  talent  displayed  by  his  Majesty,  and  who 
jieemed  to  ccmsider  his  powers  of  mastication  and  of  deglutition 
as  among  the  virtues  of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of  his 
person.  "Voyez,  done,"  [only  see]  said  an  old  lady  in  an 
head-dress  a  la  Maintenon,  to  a  knight  of  St.  Louis,  decorated 
with  a  badge  of  his  order,  "  Voyez  notre  bon  roi,  il  mange  comme 
quatre,  Ic  roi!  Mais  c'est  un  appetit  charmant,  charmantl !" — 
"  Eh,  pourquoinon?"  [Only  see  our  good  king,  he  eats  as 
much  as  four!  But  he  has  a  charming  appetite,  charming,  in- 
deed! and  why  notf  demanded  the  chevalier.  '*  II  est  d'une 
yigueur,  le  roi;  mais  d'und  vigueur  extraordinaire."  "  Et 
Madame  d^Angouleme,"  [The  king  has  astonishing  vigour;  tru- 
Iv  astonishing.  And  Madame  d'Angouleme]  added  the  lady, 
"comme  elle  est  embellie  ce  soir!  et  sa  Majeste, qu'il  a  Pair  d'un 
pere  de  famille!"  [how  splendidly  she  is  adorned  this  evening! 
^nd  his  majesty,  how  much  be  has  the  look  of  the  fadier  of  a 
family! 

"  Enfin,  madame,"  [In  short,  madam]  interrupted  the  che- 
valier, offering^  his  snuff-box,  whose  lid  represented  the  whole 
house  of  Bourbon,  en  ^pier,  mache.  "  Enfin,  madame,  c'est 
un  beau  tableau  de  famiUe,  que  viola !"'l^  [the  whole  is  a  fine 
family  picture.] 

Personal  devotion  to  the  king  is  not  however  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  elders  of  the  privileged  classes.  It  was  a  profane 
maxim  of  a  profane  French  wit,  that  "  les  vieilles  ct  les  laides 
sont  toujours  pour  Dieu,"  [the  old  and  the  ugly  are  dways  for 
God;]  and  his  present  Majesty  of  France  seems  to  enjoy  a 
similar  devotion,  as  part  of  his  divine  rig^u  Many  of  xht 
aged  members,  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  capital,  have  re- 
mained true  to  the  good  old  cause;  and  the  petits  rentiers,  [the 
petty  renters]  or  stockholders  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germaine 
(that  centre  of  all  antiquity  and  royalism,)  assemble  morning 
and  evening  before  the  windows  of  the  Thuilleries,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  king  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  his  nioming^a 
drive;  and  they  remain  seated  on  the  benches  which  front  the 
fisiipade  of  the  palace,  among  piping  fawns,  and   fighting  gla- 

*  I  literally  copy  the  }Ug<m  of  loyah^r  as  I  took  it  down,  de  rive  voix,  ia  m^ 
journal. 
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4iaton«  These  monumental  figures  contrast  themselves,  with 
•peculiar  force,  to  the  marble  wonders  of  the  chisel  which  siu*- 
tound  them,  and  to  die  flitting  groups  of  the  present  age,  which 
glide  by,  turning  on  them  looks  of  tiie  same  pleased  curiosity, 
m  I  have  seen  bestowed  on  the  monumens  Franj^ois,  at  les  petits 
Augustins.  Here  die  costumes  oi  the  three  reigns  which  pre* 
ceded  the  revolution  are  preserved  and  amici^ly  united*  Here 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  *'  hurlu-brdu"  [hurly-burly]  head-dress, 
the  subject  of  so  many  of  Mad*  de  Sevigne's  pleasant  letters. 
Here,  too  may  be  found  the  bonnets  a  papillons  pointes,  [caps 
with  pointed  ears,]  and  petites  cometes  of  the  du  Defiand^  and 
Geofrins,  with  the  fichus  de  souflet,  [box  neckhandkerchief,  a 
gallicism,  scnnething  like  gunboat  bonnets.  T.]  and  the  more  mo- 
dem neglige  [negligee  or  undress]  of  the  Polignacs  and  Lam- 
balles.  These  venerable  votaries  of  loyalty,  who  have  so  long 
^^  owed  heaven  a  death,"  that  they  seem  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten by  th^r  creditor,  are  chiefly  females.  They  are  always  ac 
companied  by  a  cortege  [train]  of  little  dogs,  which,  half  shorn, 
and  half-fed,  fastened  to  girdles,  no  longer  gift  of  the  graces^  by 
ribbons  no  longer  "  couleur  de  rose,"  [rose  colour,]  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  large  fans,  frequently  extended  to  correct  the 
**  petites  folie§,"  of  these  Sylphides  and  Fideles,  when  they  sport 
round  their  ancient  mistresses,  with  unbecoming  levity. 

The  daily  course  of  patience,  to  which  these  veteran  dames 
submit,  is  relieved  by  the  employments  of  knitting  and  netting, 
and  by  a  causerie  in  all  the  set  phrase  and  jargon  of  better  times. 
The  speculations  are  endless,  whether  the  king  will,  or  will  not 
drive  out;  and  the  most  ingenious  anagrams  are  discovered  in 
those  portentous  words  "  Buonaparte^'*  and  "  Revolutions^  which 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the  one,  and  the  extinction  of  the  other.* 

At  the  apparition  of  the  king,  passing  the  balcony  surround' 
cd  by  his  guards  (for  eveiy  room  in  the  palace  exhibits  soldiers 
in  the  windows,)  dogs,  fans,  and  anagrams  are  all  instantly 
forgotten.  A  host  of  ci-devojit  xvhite  handkerchiefs  wave  in  the 
air;  and  "  vivc  le  roi"  is  "  mille  fois  repete,"  [a  thousand  times^ 
ffepeated,]  in  sounds  that  scarcely  reach  the  gracious  ear,  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

These  phalanxes  of  antiquarian  loyalty,  male,  and  female, 
were  daily  thinning,  however,  when  I  left  France,  from  the 
total  inability  of  the  ^^  best  of  kings"  to  provide  for  his  venera- 
bk  adherents,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  spirited  ambition 
and  sanguine  hopes.  All  who  can  furnish  up  an  old  claim  to 
the  distmction  of  a  gentil  homme  n^,  (gentleman  bom  J  call  for 


^La  France  rent  saa  roi,''  [Fraace  waatfther  king,]  and  <^  un  Corse  la 

,"  [aC«»i€aB  wiU  finiih  it,]  -^     -      . 

BMtwts,  ia  te  wotds  <' BflT«tetiim  J 


fioira,"  [a  CMsicaa  wiU  finiih  k,]  ara  prophecies  detected  by  loyal  aaag^rttm- 

iFnttsaiw.^ 
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restitutioii  of  lands,  rights,  and  privileges;  ahd  though  they, 
many  of  them,  return  to  their  country,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years,  neither  more  indigent  nor  more  insignificant  than 
when  they  left  it,  they  raise  the  outcry  against  royal  ingrati- 
tude, mount  a  croix  de  St*  Louis,  (cross  of  St  l.ouia,)'  talk  most 
pathetically  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  their  chateau,  and  their 
terres,  (their  castle  and  their  estates,)  and  exclaim  against  the 
impolicy  of  the  king,  in  neglecting  his  fidele  noblesse,  (faithful 
nobility,)  who  would  alone  form  a  fence  round  his  throne!! 
such  a  fence  as  they  formed  round  the  throne  of  his  unfortu- 
nate brother! 

These  ancient  ^^  gentil-hommes  n6s,  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  king  and  to  his  ministers,  afford  endless  subject  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  naughty  children  of  the  revolution,"  who  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  risk  their  safety,  or  their  interests,  for  a  joke. 
The  young,  gallant  and  handsome  Count  de  L  ■,  grandson  of 
Mad.  de  GenJis,  lost  his  promotion  in  the  army,  from  his  too 
close  and  admirable  representation  of  one  of  these  "  fiers  mar- 
quis," (haughty  marquisses.) 

^*  The  very  bead  and  fiont  of  his  offence  was  this, 
No  irtore."* 

While  the  young  etourdis  (giddy-brains)  thus  occasionally 
amuse  themselves  with  the  dangerous  imitations,  the  professed 
wits  of  the  capital,  who  have  not  yet  inlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Apollo  and  the  Muses  of  the  royal  Pantheon,  produce  daily 
some  squib  against  the  exgentility  of  France.     From  these  I 

*  The  young  Cornte  de  L presented  himself,  in  the  full  costume  of  Louis 

XIV,  at  a  fieuihionable  c9S6y  [coffee  house,]  where  a  number  of  his  brother  of- 
ficers were  assembled.  Passing  for  un  ancien  g^o^ral,  [an  old  general,]  he  ex- 
pressed himself  witli  great  violence  against  the  present  state  of  military  tactics; 
and  without  being  discovered,  excited  much  entertainment  in  his  unsuspecting 
comrades.  Triumphant  with  the  success  of  his  dramatic  representation,  he 
finished  his  evening  by  walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries.  The  next 
day,  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  levee  of  the  minister,  to  obtain-  his 

promuied  colonelcy  of  the regiment,  he  was  informed  that  his  Majesty  had 

withdrawn  his  consent  to  that  arrangement.  Mon.  L received  this  disap- 
pointment with  resignation  and  cheerfulness,  and  passing  from  the  portals  of 
the  palace  to  the  terrace  of  the  Thuilleries,  he  suddenly  met  the  very  Qrpe  and 
model  of  the  character  he  had  represented  the  night  before,  in  the  figure  of  an 
old  *<  voltigeur,"  with  a  coeffure  I'oison  royal,  [an  old  bean  with  his  hair  drest 
in  the  form  of  wings,]  and  all  the  insignia  of  his  order.  Without  knowing 
him,  he  immediately  counselled  him  to  retire,  and  change  his  drc^,  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  king;  '<  for,  monsienr,"  he  added, 
**  only  from  my  adoptibg  the  costume,  which  becomes  you  so  well,  I  have  just 
lost  the  colonelcy  of  the  —  regiment."  "  The  veritable  Amphytrion,"  [the 
true  Amph3rtrion,]  equally  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  consternation,  as- 
sured Mons.  L  he  would  immediately  pMfit  by  bis  kind  advice,  having 
retained  the  dress  he  had  worn  in  the  court  of  Looit  XV^  as  that  npit  gracious 
to  the  eyes  of  bis  illustrious  descendant. 
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select  the  following  chanson^  [^^gy]  ^  being  the  most  recent, 
rather  than  the  most  bitter,  philippic  against  the  venerable  order 
of  the  resurrection. 

LE  MARQUIS  DE  CARABUS.* 

Air.*-I>  grand  Roi  Dagobert. 


Voyez  fice  er  Marquis, 

Nous  traitaot  en  peuple  conquis. 

Son  cousier  ddcharn^, 

De  loin,  chez  nous  Va  ramen^. 

Yen  son  vieux  castel 

Ce  noble  mortel 

Marche,  en  brandissant 

Un  sabre  innocent 

Chapeau  bas,  chapeau  baa. 

Olorie  au  Marquis  de  Carabus! 

Auin6niers,  Cb&telains, 
Vassaux,  vavasseurs,  et  yillains, 
C^est  moi,  (dit-il)  c*est  moi. 
Qui  teul  a  r^tabli  mon  roi. 
Mais  il  ne  me  rend 
Les  droits  de  mon  rang; 
Arec  moi,  corbleu! 
n  verra  beau  jeu. 
Cbapean  bas,  be.  &c. 

ViTons  done  en  repos; 

Mais  l^on  m'ose  parler  d'imp6t8. 

Al'^tat,  pour  son  bien, 

Un  g^ntil-bomme  ne  doit  rien. 

Grace  i  mes  or^neaux, 

A  mes  arsenaux, 

Je  puis  au  pr^fet 

Dire  un  peu  son  fait 

Cbapeau  bas,  &c.  be. 

Pour  nous  calomnier, 
Bien  qu'on  a  parld  d*unc  maniere. 
Ma  famille  eut,  pourcbef, 
Un  des  fils  <2e  P^pin  le  href. 


D'apr^s  mon  blason, 
Je  yois  ma  maison 
Plus  noble,  ma  foi, 
Qne  celle  du  roi! 
Cbapeau  bas,  &c.  &c. 

Qui  me  resisteroit** 
La  marquise  a  le  tabouret, 
Pour  «tre  ^v<que,  un  jour, 
Mon  dernier  fils  smrra  la  cour, 
Mons  fils,  le  baron, 
(Quoiqu'un  peu  poltron,) 
Veut  avoir  des  croix, 
II  en  aura  trois. 
Chapeau  bas,  &c.  be 

Pr^tres,  que  nous  rengeons, 
Levez  la  dtme,  et  partageons. 
A  toi,  peuple  animal^ 
Porte  encore  le  b&t  f<^oda]. 
Seuls  nous  yous  cbasserons, 
£t  tons  Tos  tendrons 
Subiront  I'bonneur, 
Du  droit  de  seigneur. 
Chapeau  bas,  &c.  &c. 

Cur^,  fais  ton  deroir, 
Remplis  pour  nous  ton  encensoir. 
Vous,  pages,  et  valets. 
Guerre  au  villains,  et  rossez-les. 
Que  de  mes  ayeux 
Ces  droits  glorieux 
Passent,  tons  entiers, 
A  mes  h^ritiers. 
Chapeau  bas,  be.  kc. 


A  few  years  back,  all  ranks  and  distinctions  were  lost  in  the 
affectedly  simple  appellations  of  citoyen  i  citizen]  and  cttoyerme. 
At  present  France  is  inundated  with  titles,  mvdtiplied  far  be- 
yond the  heraldic  dignities  of  those  aristocratical  days,  when, 

[*  The  following  is  the  signification  of  thf%  first  stanza:  *<  Look  at  that  proud 
Marquis  whom  his  wretched  lean  courser  has  brought  back  to  us:  See  bow 
be  treats  us  like  a  **  conquered  people."  Look  how  the  noble  mortal  marches 
towards  his  old  castle  brandishing  his  harmleas  sabre.  Hats  off,  hats  off.  Glory 
to  the  Marquis  of  Carabus,  be.  &c."] 
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acccntiiiig  to  Smollet,  ^^  Moms,  le  Comte"  called  to  his  son,  in 
die  business  of  their  noble  verger  [yard  J  ^^  Mods,  le  Marquis, 
avez-vousMonne  a  manger  aux  cochons?"  [^^  Monsieur  Marquis, 
have  you  fed  the  pigs?"]  Every  body  now,  who  aflFects  loyalty 
to  the  reigning  dynasty,  profess  it  under  the  sanction  of  a 
title;  and  I  observed  that  both  the  superior  and  inferior  orders 
of  society  gave  a  peculiar  emphasis  to  every  revived  mark  of 
nobility.  Even  the  valet  de  chambre,  as  he  flung  open  the 
folding-doors  of  the  saloon,  vociferated  the  names  of  tne  suc- 
cessive guests,  with  a  marked  and  ca^enced  pronunciation,  of 
madame-la-baronne,  madame-la*  comtesse,  monsieur  le  due,  and 
monsieur  le  vicomte!  Meantime  the  legitimate,  or  pretended, 
owners  of  these  tides  appear  to  be  wrapt  in  ecstacy  over  the 
long-forgotten  distinctions,  which,  at  all  times  unaccompanied 
by  legislative  functions  or  political  influence,  are  now  but  sel- 
dom backed  by  that  opulence,  which  is  in  itself  a  rank;  and 
they  are  indeed 

-^*  full  of  sound, 


Siguifyiog  Dothin^  ' 

By  a  singidar  contradiction,  however,  rank,  of  even  the  highest 
iSrders,  takes  no  precedence  in  private  society.  Even  among  the 
old  noblesse,  there  is  a  sort  of  pele-meie  confusion  in  the  ingress 
and  egress  from  assemblies,  dinner-parties,  and  soirSes^  [evening 
parties]  which  no  one  endeavours  to  arrange,  bv  either  giving  or 
taking  the  pas,  [precedence.]  Speaking  on  this  subject  to  one, 
who  speaks  well  upon  all,  with  whom  it  is  always  instruction  to 
converse,  and  to  whom  it  is  delightful  to  listen,  the  Comtesse 
Pastoret,  she  observed:  ^^  It  is  high  birth  rather  than  high  rank 
that  is  estimated  in  France;  but  neither  are  marked  in  private 
society  by  those  minute  forms  of  precedence,  to  which  you  free- 
bom  republican  English  pay  such  minute  observance.  At  court. 
Our  dukes  have  their  place,  and  our  duchesses  their  tabourets^ 
[tabouret,  a  sort  of  stool]  but  in  the  saloon,  if  any  distinction  is 
jnade,  it  is  in  favour  of  genius,  celebrity,  or  age;  while  to  be  a 
stranger,  is  an  ^tat  [rank]  in  itself." 

Rank  is  very  ill  defined  in  France,  even  by  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  its  privileges.  I  was  informed  that  a  baron 
is  sometimes  more  noble  than  a  duke;  and  on  my  asking  a 
royalist)  whether  Mons.    D  was  a  "  g-entii-homme  «^'' 

["  gentleman  bom"]  he  replied,  "  No:  he  is  cTune  nahsance  no* 
i/e,  but  he  is  not  gentil-homme^'*  [he  is  of  noble  birth,  but  he  is 
not  a  gentleman.^]  I  asked  what  constitutes  that  rank  in  the 
state;  and  he  made  this  singular  reply:  ^^  the  privilege  of  going 
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in  the  hinges  coach^    llius   the  rank,  which  in  England  g^ves 
its  possessor  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  France  may  not  entitle  him 
to  *  a  seat  m  the  king*s  coachj*     What  must  have   been    the  ge- 
nius of  the  old  government,  when  the   energy  and  spirit  of  the 
nobility  were  broken  down  to  such  distinctions  as  these!  To  be 
permitted  to  accompany   Louis  le   Grand,  in  his  drives  from 
Versailles   to  M arli,  and  h-om  Marli  to  Versailles,  (the  great 
occupation  of  his  life)  was  an  honour  of  which  all  his  nobles 
were  proudly  ambitious;  and  Madame  de  Sevigne  describes  one 
of  these  royal  promenades,  en   voiture,   [carriage-parties]  in  a 
manner  that  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  morals,  and  spirit  of  the 
times.     The  king  went  first,  in  a  caliche  [calash]  with  his  mis- 
tress,   her    sister,    and    brothers;    the   noble    Mortimarts   and 
Thianges!  then  followed  the  queen  and  princesses,    legitimate 
'and  illegitimate.* 

However  striking  these  evidences  of  social  degradation  may 
be,  to  the  eye  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  to  the.  glance 
of  the  genuine  French  royalist  they  'are  not  perceptible;  or,  if 
observed,  are  but  considered  as  trifling  *  ^garemens  du  cceur  et 
de  I'esprit,'  [wanderings  of  the  heart  and  mind]  in  the  royal 
legislators,  who  at  once  modelled  and  executed  their  own  sys- 
tem of  government.  On  this  subject  they  will  hear  no  reason 
ing:  unable  to  deny,  what  it  is  impossible  to  defend,  they  cut 
ehort  all  argument  with:  *cependant  je  voudrois  que  tout  cela 
fiisse,  comme  dans  le  bon  vieux  temis,^  [however,  I  wish  all  this 
went  on  as  it  did  in  the  good  old  times.] 

A  very  clever  and  intimate  friend  of  mine  at  Paris,  with  con- 
siderable talent  and  some  wit,  had  gotten  deeply  entangled  with 
the  royalistes  enrages;  and  was  herself  indeed  enrag£,  to  a 
point  ^at  was  sometimes  extremely  amusing.  We  were  chat- 
ting one  morning,  when  a  royalist  acquaintance  joined  us,  and 
mentioned  an  ordinance  of  the  king's,  which  directed  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  military  school,  after  the  model  of  that  insti- 
tuted in  1750,  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility.  I  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  I  doubted  whether  this  new  school, 
upon  old  principles,  would  assimilate  in  its  systems  with  the  tactics 
of  the  military  and  polytechnic  seminaries,  formed  during  the 
revolution.  My  little  enrage  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  loyal  in- 
dignation, and  interrupied  me  with;  ^  mais, .  ma  chere  ne  me 
poriez  pas  de  vos  eccdes  polytechniques,'  [but,  my  dear,  do 
not  talk*  to  me  of  the  polytechnic  schools  J  those  hot-beds  of 
jacoUnism  and  brigandage,!  [robbery.]     It  is  our  wish  (nous 

^  The  Prinoeas  de  Ca&ti  waa  the  aataral  daughter  of  the  king:,  by  Mad.  de 
kVati^,  and  was  always  of  these  parties. 

4  The  d^es  [pa{>i]8]  of  the  ^cole  nulitaire  [militaiy  schools]  of  Mentz  re- 
oeMd  tiM  Duke  de  Beniywith  their  aims  croaaed,  in  conaeqaeace  of  aome  ob- 

o 
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ftUtres)  [W€  royalists]  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  shut 
up,  and  educated  in  a  profound  ignorance  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened  for  these  last  thirty  years;  and  that  on  coming  fordi  into 
ihe  world,  they  might  find  every  thing  in  statu  quo,  as  it  was 
in  the  beau  siicle  de  Louis  XIV,'  [the  brilUant  age  of  Louis 
14th.3 

» And  the  BastiHe?'  I  asked. 

*  Eh,  mais  oui,  ma  chare;  et  la  Bastille  aussi,'  [Oh,  yes, 
my  dean  and  the  Bastille  also.] 

The  Bastille,  she  added,  was  a  sort  of  maison  de  plaisance, 
Tpleasant  retreat,]  when  men  of  rank  were  sent  to  it,  for  hav- 
ing incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king;  as  in  llie  instance  dS 
the  Dutke  de  Richelieu,  who  was  visited  there  by  aM  the  bean- 
tifbl  princesses  of  that  day,  who  were  eperdument  [distractedly] 
in  love  with  him.  That  for  the  lie  du  peuple,  [the  dregs  of  the 
peoplej  it  was,  if  any  thing,  too  stately  and  too  noble  a  place 
of  conmement;  and  as  for  the  iron  cages  and  mbttrraneous  dun- 
geons^ they  were  only  for  state  criminds,  who  spoke  against 
the  kitig  and  his  governments-^  et  tout  cela,  c'^toit  tiis  Juste,' 
^and  an  that  was  very  right,]  But  I  insisted  on  the  lacilil^ 
with  which  a  lettre  de  cachet  might  be  procured,  to  shut  vep  »tK» 
suspected  criminals,  before  any  form  of  justice  bad  pronounced 
them  goiltjr. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  replied:  *  Pur  les  letCk^es  dc 
cachet,  on  en  pent  dire  autant  de  bien  que  de  mal!  tenez,  ma 
chire!  [As  to  the  letters  de  cachet  they  did  as  much  good  as 
evil!  now  listen  my  dear!]  Suppose  I  had  a  brother  whose  con- 
duct disgraced  our  family,  wovdd  you  have  us  expose  his  shame, 
and  Arow  an  odium  on  our  house,  by  suffering  him  to  conie  fai- 
to  a  court  of  jusdce?  No,  there  was  a  time,  when,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  noMe  family  was 
saved;  and  a  lettre  de  cachet  got  rid  of  the  mauyais  sijget,  [rf- 
fender,]  and  buried  together  the  criminal  and  the  crime— -Eh 
bien,  il  faut  toujours  esp6rer  que  le  bon  terns  reviendra!!!  [WeU, 
let  us  still  hope  that  those  good  times  will  return.] 

I  quote  these  sentiments,  utteted  by  a  woman  of  rank,  talent, 
;md  education,  as  being  (I  believe  very  generally)  those  of  the 
party  to  which  she  belonged. 

While  the  royalists  or  personal  adherents  to  the  repres^ma- 
tive  0f  the  Capets  and  the  Bourt>6ns  take  krr  their  device  the 


ifiriliarfiroa  kurojrdUgfaaeiB^agiiifyi^tlittkedeaiaadtluiwi^ 
tsi7  tchoob  little  better  than  nevta  of  jacobinism  and  brigandage. 

OsM  iaqamo^^  n^faer  amMh  laaDBtr,  wl^ 
■amniaries?  the  chief  master  replied:  "  Mod  Prince,  c'eet  one  ^cole,  o4«n  a»- 
peendiiBOdrirpoarsapatiHi,''  [««Pnape,  Hiiaachoel  wheie  we  learn  to  die 
teoaredontvy."] 
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weU-kiK^vm  cry  ctf  Yendean  loy^ty,  ^  vivQ  I9  ixh,  91^  mimcy^ 
[kmg  live  the  king^  all  the  samej  and  display  upon  all  occa*' 
sions  aentunents  worthy  of  this  headlong  devotion;  the  ultras  arc; 
by  no  means  equally  unreserved  in  their  principles  of  attach- 
ment to  the  person  and  measures  of  the  king*  Louis  XVIII  is 
tfeated  by  them  as  ^^  a  good,  easy  man,'^  whose  moderatiodl  is 
weakness;  who,  unnecessarily  fedse,  and  injudiciously  arbitrary, 
excludes  from  power  those  who  are  most  capable  ol  exercbing 
it;  and  merely  contents  himself  with  chopping  off  a  few  hands 
aod  heads,  when  hecatombs  should  bleed,  to  appease  the  spirit  of 
unglutted  vengeance,  and  to  clear  the  kingdom  of  such  persons 
and  principles  as  he  now  suffers  to  share  his  councils,  and  dictate 
his  ordinances* 

Upon  (me  occasion,  an  ultra,  speaking  of  the  king  in  terms  of 
reprobation,  that  amounted  nearly  to  accusing  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  of  jacobinism  and  infidelity,  I  could  not  help  asking  him; 
*  le  roi  done,  est-il  royaliste?'  ^  Voili,  madame,  ce  que  vous  dou- 
tms,'  [is  not  the  king,  then,  a  ro3raUst?  *  That,  madam,  is  what 
we  are  in  doubt  of^"]  was  the  renl^. 

In  another  instance,  I  was  onvinc;  through  die  Bois  de  Bou« 
logne,  with  a  lady  of  the  same  poUtical  sentiments,  when  die 
desolated  state  of  that  <mce  beaudful  spot,  called  forth  her 
lamentations  and  reproaches.  Addressing  me  in  a  tone  of  com^ 
jdaint,  as  thou^  it  had  been  I  who  had  carried  off  ^^  Bimam 
wood,  to  Punsinane,"  she  exclaimed,  ^^  Voili,  madame,  voiU^ 
Touvifige  d^  vous  autres  Anglais,"  [There  madam,  theit  is  the 
work  of  yOMT  EngUsh.]  I  could  not  help  feeling  piqued  at  her 
ingratitude  fpr  the  services  which,  at  least,  had  been  rendered 
to  her  party;  and  I  answered,  ^^  Eh  bien,  madame,  vous  ave^ 
un  roi,  en  echai;^  de  votre  bois."  [Well,  nuadam,  you  have  » 
king  in  exchange  for  your  trees.]  She  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
shook  her  head,  and  raised  her  eyebrows;  and  replied,  in  a  broken 
sentence*  ^^  pour  cela,  ma  chere  dame—eh!  eh!  que  voulez-^vousf ' 
[As  to  tnat  my  dear  lady — ah!  well,  what  would  you  have?]  as  if 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  equivalent. 

I  indeed  observed  upon  aU  occasions,  that  the  royalists  and 
ultras  showed  a  perfect  insensibility  to  the  services  rendered  them 
by  the  alliesin  general,  and  by  ^e-  Enj^jbh  in  particular.  I  re- 
member walking  with  a  party  of  ultras  near  the  spot  idiere  Prince 
Blucher  -fell  from  his  horse,  when  an  Englishman  of  the  party 
observed  that  it  was  there  where  the  prince  had  broken  some  bone: 
aatid  an  ukra  reified,  apart^  ^^  If  it  had  been  bis  neck,  it  would 
have  been  no  great  matter." 

It  is  Strange  that  even  the  Buonapartists  and  constxtutionalists, 
thougl>  protesting  against  the  policy  and  falsehood  of  the  English 
government,  express  themselves  more  favourably  towards  the 
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nation  than  the  royalists;  who,  \hough  pleased  with  the  restora* 
tion,  cannot  altogether  brook  the  discreditable  manner  of  dieir 
return,  nor  erase  to  feel  that  they  have  been  too  much  ohlkgtdL 
It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  moral  and  political  feelmgt 
of  the  constitutionalists  assimilate  more  closely  with  those  main* 
tained  in  England,  than  the  notions  of  ^he  advocates  of  the  old 
regime  in  France,  who  assert  unceasingly,  that  the  anglo-mania 
which  prevailed  immediately  before  the  revolution,  was  among 
the  leading  causes  of  that  event;  and  that  Voltaire's  letter* 
on  England  were  for  his  country  the  most  pernicious  work  he  ever 
wrote.* 

The  gradual  alteration  in  tone  and  manner  of  the  ultra  circles, 
during  my  residence  at  Paris,  was  extremely  obvious,  and  to  an 
uninterested  observer  very  amusing.  They  no  longer  seemed 
boimd  to  **  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike"  to  the  measures  of 
the  government;  but  ventured^  even  in  certain  traits  of  amiable 
weakness  discoverable  in  the  character  of  his  Majesty,  to  find  sub- 
jects of  pleasantry  and  sources  of  censure.  Their  once  loud  voci- 
ferations, in  favour  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  to  be  absurd  with- 
out ridicule,  and  arbitrary  without  blame,  appear  now  utterly 
forgotten  or  wholly  recanted* 

The  Buonapartist  ministry,  as  they  term  it,  is  treated  with 
avowed  contempt;  the  measures  of  the  court  publicly  reprobated; 
and  even  the  private  friendships  and  tender  predilections  of  the 
king  receive  but  little  quarter.  The  respect  paid  to  k  Pcre  la 
Chaise,  by  the  courtiers  cf  Louis  XIV,  is  denied,  by  their  de- 
scendants, to  the  Pcre  Elysce  ol  Louis  XVIII.  And  those  no- 
ble dames,f  whose  great-grandmothers  canvassed  a  look  from 
the  mistress  of  that  king,  and  were  the  associates  of  all  her 
dissipated  orgies,  refuse  their  countenance  to  the  innocent  and 
platonic  preference  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  ultra  ladies 
openly  exclaim  against  the  degradation  of  .a  place,  once  so 
nobly  filled,  and  now  occupied  by  a  "  petite  madtresse  de  pro- 
vince," [a  little  country  gendewoman,]  Although  it  is  under- 
stood, that  Mad.  de  P holds  her  captive  only  by  tfie  delicate 

chains  of  mind,  yet  this  spiritual  communion  is  ridiculed;  and  the 

*  They  aceuse  Eng^laod  of  all  their  misfortaDes;  of  originatiiig  die  reyoln- 
tion;  of  sending  the  emimntB  to  be  slaoghtered  at  Quiberon;  and  of  letting' 
loose  Buonaparte  from  £lba.  Eren  still  they  consider  the  ex-emperor  ^  a 
sort  of  hag-fox^  to  be  let  loose,  vrheneFer  the  English  ministry  may  be  inclined 
to  Moio  9port  to  Europe. 

f ''  Toutes  les  dames  de  la  Reine  font  la  compag^e  de  Madame  de  IVf  ontespan; 
on  y  joue  tour  i^  tour;  rien  n'est  cach<,  rien  n'est  secret"  Lettres  de  Sevign^ 
vol.  iii.  [All  the  queen*s  ladies  associate  with  Madame  de  Montespan;  they  are 
with  her  by  torus;  nothing  is  concealed;  nothing  is  secret 

Sevign^t  LeUen.} 
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rotori^  Agnes  Sorrel  [plebeian]  falls  within  the  general  maxim 
of  the  class,  as  to  her  intellectual  charms, 

*<  Nul  D'aura  de  I'esprit, 

Hon  nousy  et  not  anus."* 

[No  one  shall  possess  it,  except  us  and  our  friends.] 

But  while  the  kin^  remains  firm  and  true  to  his  sentiments 
and  attachments,  no  ties  less  pure  disturb  the  moral  propriety  of 
his  court;  and  the  royal  family,  it  is  observed,  exhibit  ^^  un  sub- 
lime et  touchant  tableau  de  toutes  les  vertus  publiques  et  pri- 
v6es,"f  [a  sublime  and  affecting  picture  of  all  the  virtues  public 
and  private.]  No  Madame  du  Barres  now  usurp  a  place  "  be- 
hind the  throne,  greater  than  the  throne."  Even  bishops,  who 
have  long  lived  in  holy  wedlock  with  their  revolutionary  wives, 
have  discarded  them  4  and  laymen,  who  for  many  years  have 
lived  without  their  cheres  moites,  [dear  partners]  have  been  oblig-  ' 
ed  to  take  them  back.$  All  '*  llasons  dangcreuses,"  [dangerous 
connections]  are  banished  from  a  court,  where  piety  and  politics 
have  usurped  the  place  of  gallantry  and  the  graces;  as  les  petits 
ramoneurs,  [little  chimney-sweepers]  once  showed  their  sooty 
feces  on  the  fans  of  French  belles,  instead  of  "  the  loveSy^  whom 
they  had  dethroned. 

while,  however,  these  two  factions  are  engaged  in  frivolous 
discussions  and  puerile  contests,  in  which  their  own  interests 
and  their  own  vanities  alone  hold  any  concern,  the  rest  of  the 
nation  beholds  in  indignant  silence  their  usurpation  of  all  places 
of  honour,  emolument,  and  importance.  It  is  the  ancient  noblesse 
alone,  who  are  sent  into  foreign  countries  to  represent  the  land 
they  have  so  long  abandoned,  and  with  whose  existing  principles 
and  character  their  own  can  never  assimilate.  It  is  the  adherents 
of  the  old  regime,  who  command  in  the  army,  who  Jead  in  the 
senate;  and  those,  who  for  twenty-five  years  have  been  armed 
against  France^  now  decide  her  fate,  and  rule  over  her  vigorous 

*  A  particular  friend  of  Mad.  P  ,  in  defending^  her  from  these  malicious 
imputatioDS,  said  to  me,  <'  As  to  the  kiiig^s  visits  to  Mad.  de  P— ^  it  is  not 
possible.  He  could  not  enlUr  the  door  of  her  UtUe  apartment;  and  such  is  her 
timidity,  that  when  he  addresses  her  at  court,  **  le  rouge  Jul  tombe  de  la  joue," 
[the  colour  fades  from  her  cheek.]  Perfectly  convinced  myself  of  the 
innocence  of  the  parties,  I  submit  these  prooik  to  the  consideration  of  ultra- 
scepticism. 

{See  Annales  Politiques,  August  19,  1816. 
When  Mad.  Talleyrand  returned  to  France,  to  enfoAse  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  which  induced  her  to  submit  to  a  separation  from  her  right  reverend 
lord,  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  be  jocular  on  the  occasion  with  his 
grand  chambellan,  [g^rand  chamberlain.]  "  Qui,  Sire,*'  [Yes,  Sire,]  replied 
Mods.  T.  «<  son  retour  est  pour  moi  un  ringt  de  Mars,"  [her  return  is  to  me  a 
twentieth  of  March.]  (The  day  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.) 
i  Mods.  Chateanbriaad  is  sud  to  be  among  the  munber  of  these  '*  niafiyre*^ 
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population,  upon  principles  and  sjrstems,  whose  ahpliticHi  she 
had  purchasea  with  her  blood,  through  a  lopg  and  psdnful  term  of 

suffering,  of  conflict,  and  of  misery. 

•        •        •        »•.        •        •        *        f        •        ft 

The  society  of  Paris,  after  the  second  restoration  of  die 
Bourbons,  ^pearing  half  in  sbtuk  and  half  in  r€ltej[^  is  not  in- 
aptly imaged  by  that  condition  of  the  moon,  in  which,  although 
her  whok  orb  be  visible,  the  effulgence  of  her  light  proceeds 
only  from  a  part.  While  the  royaliste  pur  and  the  royaliste  ex- 
agere,  [the  pure  royalist  and  the  violent  royalist]  buz,  and  busde, 
and  flutter  on  the  scene,  warmed  into  animation  by  the  rays  of ' 
princely  protection,  or  of  royal  favour;  all  who  cannot  claim  th^se 
distinguishing  epithets,  *••  preserve  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way,"  and  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Cowley)  "  lead  a  life,  as  it  were, 
by  stealth." 

This  unclassed)  but  suspected  order,  generally  under  the  sur^ 
veillance  Fcare]  of  the  police,  and  often  litde  better  than  pri- 
soners to  their  own  porters  and  valets,  have,  by  some  fatal  ex- 
periences, been  broken  into  circumspection;,  and,  in  general, 
society  are  cautious  not  to  risk  opinions,  which  might  unavail- 
ingly  incur  the  penalty  of  exile,  or  perhaps  of  death.  A  cer- 
tain tone  of  pleasant  equivoque,  however,  pervades  their  conver- 
sation, an  ambushed  raillerv,  which  well  supplies  the  place  of 
bitter  invective,  or  of  whinmg  complaint.  How  often,  and  how 
willingly,  have  I  hastened  to  one  of  their  ^^  petits  comites  sous  la 
rose,"  pitde  committees  under  the  rose,]  from  some  cata- 
comb circle,  where  each  monumental  member  spoke  in  his  turn, 
or  was  called  to  order,  if  he  infringed  on  the  prescribed  regu- 
lartty  of  the  conversation! — With  what  pleasure  have  \  flown 
to  some  forbidden  ground,  where,  in  the  hallowed  circle  of  ami- 
ty and  confidence,  rvit  and  genius  exercised  their  proscribed 
witcheries;*  where  talents,  wliich  were  even  then,  under  va- 

*  '*The  world,*'  said  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Europe  to  me,  "  is 
divided  into  fine  parts;  the  four  old  quarters,  and  les  g^ens  d'esprit;  [people  of 
talents;]  and  this  fifth  division  is  now  placed  on  tha  list  of  pro6ori|>tioa." 
**  Wbo  is  that  person?"  asked  the  Due  de  D  ■  <»,  pointing  out  agenUenaa 
who  had  excited  his  attentioD  by  obsenrations,  tomewhat  bdid,  on  a  political 
subject  of  conversation.  *'  Cost  un  homme  d^esprit,"  [He  is  a  man  of  talents,] 
lias  the  reply.  .  '*  Bon,"  [True,]  added  the  due.  '*  Je  vois  bien  qu'il  n'est  pas 
sous  autres."  [I  see  he  is  not  one  of  us.] 

It  is  to  the  father  of  this  nobleman',  that  the  foUowing  anecdote  is  attributed. 
Being  appointed  to  direct  the  festiyities  for  the  marnag^  of  the  count  d*  Artois, 
it  was  suggested  to  him,  that  an  epithalamium  was  indispensaJble;  and  a  person 
was  recommended  to  perform  the  job.  Upon  his  consenjting  to  this  arrangement^ 
the  poet  waited  upon  him  for  his  directions,  in  what  manner  it  should  be  gotug^ 
«'  Ma  foi,"  [*'  Really,*']  be  replied,  "  je  n'en  sais  rien:  qu'i)  soit  de  velours  vertl 
brode  d'oE  comme  les  autres  meubles!"  [I  know  nothmg  about  it,  let  it  be  of 
green  Telvet  embroidered  with  gold,  like  the  rest  of  the  ft^niture.] 
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rious  form^  4elij;lititig  die  world,  and  pUfsmtife^  their  goldA 
rcMxrae  to  immortaiity,  reserved  some  of  their  bri^test  beams  to 
iUainine  the  passing  moments  of  private  intercourse;  and  whei^ 
aames  were  re-echoed,  destined  to  live  for*  ever,  imd  alreadv 
traced  in  the  luminous  rolls  of  splendid  celebrity!  This,  indeed, 
was  a  society,  often  **  dream'd  of  in  my  philosophy,"  but  never 
counted  upon  m  my  expectations.  These  were  hours  over  which 
weariness  held  no  jurisdiction;  and  every  sand  in  the  glass  turned 
to  gold,  as  it  feH. 

The  society  of  Paris,  takesi  as  a  whole,  and  including  all  parties 
and  factions,  is  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  taste,  acquirement 
and  courtesy,  to  that  of  the  capital  of  any  other  nation!  Paris,  the 
elysibm  of  men  of  letters,  has  always  been  the  resort  of  foreigners 
of  literary,  scientific,  and  political  eminence;  and  princes  and 
{ratentates,  who  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  nations,  are  seefa 
tningling  in  her  circles  with  the  tnore  valuable  characters  of  £u- 
tt>pe,  whose  works  and  names  nre  destined  to  reach  posterity, 
when  titles  of  higgler  dound  shall  be  forgotten,  and  the  Humboldts, 
the  Pli^airs,  the  Davys,  the  Castis,  the  Canovas,  now  succeed, 
in  the  rarisian  salons,  to  die  Stemea,  the  Humes,  die  Walpoles, 
and  Algarottis  of  other  times.  The  talent  for  conversation  so 
conspicuous  in  France  among  all  classes,  originating,  perhaps, 
in  the  rapidity  of  perception  and  facility  of  combination  of  the 
people,  was  early  perfected  by  institutes,  which,  prohibiting  ah 
mterference  in  matters  of  government,  determined  the  powers 
of  national  intellect  to  subjects  of  social  discussion,  and  tasteful 
analysis^ 

In  die  days  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
die  splendid  court  which  surrounded  her,  opposing  itself  to  the 
philosophers,  who  brought  strengdi  and  energy  into  fashion,  re- 
duced die  whole  vocabiuary  of  bon-ton,  as  an  elegant  courtier  of 
that  day  assured  me,  to  about  twenty  or  thirty  words;  and  whoever 
presumed  to  exceed  the  stated  boundary,  was  stigmatised  as  abel 
e^>rit,  and  a  phiiosopbe,  [wit  and  a  philosopher!]  The  revolution- 
hais  added  much  to  the  strength  of  conversation,  without  having 
sacrificed  either  precision  or  finesse;  [ingenuity;]  and  ^^  causer 
bien,"  [to  talk  well,]  to  be  a  "  bon  raconteur,"  [to  be  a  good  re- 
later,]  is  as  sure  a  passport  to  the  best  society  at  this  moment,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV. 

La  Marquise  de  V  ■*  ,  enumerating  to  me  one  day  the  ce- 
Mnrated  persons  who  formed  her  soirees  before  the  revoluticm, 
dwelt  wnh  many  touches  of  pathos  upon  Champfort,  who  had 
been  amongst  the  number;  and  she  concluded,  in  a  tone  of 
great  emotion,  ^  Ah,  madame,  j^ai  perdu  en  lui  mon  meilleur — '^ 
[Ah,  nMMiam,  I  have  lost  my  best  *— ]  She  paused  for  an 
msOMi,  and  I  Was  about  to  fiU  up  die  break,  which  feeling  had 
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made,  with  the  word  "ami;"  [friend;]  but  she  repeated,  **!'»! 
perdu  eu  lui  mon  meilleur  causeur!  [I  have  lost  my  best 
talker!] 

Excellent  raconteurs  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  society  of  Pa- 
ris; and  I  have  listened  with  wonder  and  admiration  to  the 
humour,  facility,  and  point,  with  which  tale  after  tale  has  been 
delivered,  anecdotes  related,  and  stories  invented,  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  a  circle,  where  every  member  bore  his  part,  and  where 
all  played  in  their  turn  a  wiUmg  audience,  and  all  were  equal  to 
an  amusing  exhibition.  That  "  melancholy  and  gentleman-like'' 
pleasantry,  produced  in  English  society  under  the  name  of  auiz' 
zing^  is  a  sort  of  "  maudlm  mirth"  unknown  in  the  circles  of 
Paris;  while  ridicule,  always  dreaded,  and  ably  wielded,  falls 
almost  exclusively  upcm  unfoimdedipretemioii.  Taste,  as  referable 
to  the  ordinances  of  society,  is  here  so  deeply  studied,  so  well 
defined  in  her  rules,  and  so  thoroughly  understood  in  her  princi- 
ples, that  the  decisions  of  temporary  modes  have  but  little  influ- 
ence on  opinion.  As  far  as  I  could  observe,  although  a  certain 
light  persiflage  [jesting]  was  much  the  fiEMhion,  nothing  was  ridi- 
ciued,  but  what  was  strictly  ridiculous. 

The  mind,  thus  permitted  to  take  its  utmost  stretch,  is  neitha- 
restrained  by  fashion,  nor  clouded  by  ennui,  and  a  licensed  dis- 
cussion of  aU  subjects  is  granted  to  Uiose,  who  are  known  to  be 
wearisome  upon  none.  Admiration  for  talent  is  indeed  as  imi-» 
versal,  as  is  the  intelligence  which  appreciates  it.  Not  a  ray 
falls  unreflected;  not  a  point,  drops  unfelt;  all  is  rebound  and 
elasticity.  The  society,  like  the  climate,  is  bright  and  genial;  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  and  united  influence  of  both,  to  set  the  mind 
and  the  blood  into  rapid  circulation,  to  lighten  humanity  of  half 
the  ills  of  its  inheritance,  to  enhance  its  pleasures,  and  multiply 
its  enjoyments. 

But  while  private  society  still  preserves  its  delightful  charac- 
ter, the  existing  order  of  things  occasionally  interferes  with  its 
recreations;  and  the  vigilant  police  sometimes  obtrudes  itself 
on  the  pleasures  even  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
its  discoveries.  Leaving,  at  a  late  hour^^  an  elegant  and  bril- 
liant circle,  in  the  Rue  Ville  Eveque,  in  the  fresh  impression  of 
my  admiration,  I  was  lamenting  that  all  my  hours  were  not  so 
passed,  that  a  short  time  would  convey  me  far  from  the  scene 
of  such  enjoyment,  when  a  number  of  soldiers,  rushing  from  be- 
neath the  shade  of  a  high  wall,  surrounded  the  carriage,  and 
seized  the  reins.  Bastilles,  lettres  de  cachet,  mysterious  arres^ 
tations,  and  solitary  confinements,  started  upon  my  scared 
imagination,  and  I  had  already  classed  myself  with  the  iron 
masque,  and  caged  Mazarine;  with  the  Wilsons,  Hutchinsons, 
and  Bruces,  as  I  rapidly  went  over  my  possible  peccadillos  of 
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Ic8e-]iuyest6,  when  the  leader  of  die  militaiy  vociferated:  ^  Qui 
soat  ces  Messieurs?'  ['  Who  are  these  fi;entlemen?]  and  order- 
ed the  windows  of  die  carriage  to  be  let  down.  Our  French 
servant  who  was  probably  himself  one  of  the  police,  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  the  defensive,  and  declared  that  we  were 
English  persons  returning  to  dieif  hotel,  from  the  Marquis  de 
C— — *s;  adding  significandy-.  *  vous  vous  trompez,  mes  amis,* 
[you  are  mis^en  my  friends.]  After  a  litde '  muttering 
among  the  party,  they  drew  back  to  dieir  stadon  under  the 
wall,  and  we  passed  on,  with  feelings  similar  to  those  of  the 
country  mouse;  for  diough  I  acknowledged  that  *my  lord 
alone  knew  how  to  live,'  sti|l  I  could  not  help  exchdming, 

<<  Gire  me  again  mj  lioUoir  tree, 
<'  My  crust  of  bread— end  liberty.*' 

As  we  drove  on,  I  observed  a  fiacre  pass  us,  and  looking  out 
of  die  window,  perceived  that  it  was  flopped  and  surrounded^ 
as  W'e  had  been.  The  next  morning  we  learned  diat  the  police 
had  been  in  search  of  suspected  persons,*  and  oiu-  servant  sug- 
gested that  they  were  most  likely  concealed  in  the  quarter 
where  we  had  visited;  ^  for  it  is  in  the  Rue  d' Anjou  (he  added)  > 
that  the  two  ^etns  live.^ 

Amidst  all  die  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  die  weakness 
and  vinlant  jealousy  of  die  present  government  are  so  well  cal- 
culated to  excite,  in  private  society,  each  pai^cular  circle  yields 
itsdi  up  to  a  freedom  of  discussion,  which  an  entire  confidence 
in  die  honour  of  its  members  can  alone  explain,  or  j[usdfy. 
The  royalists  abuse  die  ultras;  die  ultras  abuse  the  govern- 
ment; uie  consdtutionaliits  laugh  at  both^  and  just  stopping 
short  of  treason,  exercise  their  wit  and  their  satire  against  the 
domimmt  parties,  in  songs,  epigrams,  anecdotes,  and  bon-mots. 

It  has  n^uenidy  occurea  to  me  to  have  witnessed  the  most 
opposite  discussions,  and  listened  to  the  most  contradictory  opi- 
moD8,  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening;  assistir^  ^t  a  royakst 
dinner,  drinking  ultra  tea,  and  supping  en  republicaine.  I  have 
dius  graduated  on  die  pobdcal  scale  from  die  ractreme  of  loyal- 
ty to  the  last  degree  of  rebdUon.  I  was  at  a  concert  at  the 
house  of  the  charming  Mad.  de  Beaucourt,  die  very  Meuse  of 
royaBsm;  and  (almost  won  over  to  a  cause  recommended  by 
her  elegant  compositions^  I  was  joining  in  the  chorus  of  ^  Vive 
le  Toi,  quand  meme,'  [long  Uve  the  king,  all  the -same,]  when 
I  was  reminded  of  an  engagement  I  had  made  with  a  society  of 

*  We  bavf  ooc^oi^aQy  leen  the  house  of  siuppcted  persons  guarded  by 
soldiers,  while  the  unfortunate  inmates  were  undergoing  a  scrutiny 

f  The  (lueen  of  Spain  and  h^^r  luster,  who  is  queen  olr-1  ^>iS?^  what 

p     '•  ■      •  ■  -      ^ 
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another  stamp  and  metal;  and  I  departed  reluctantly,  leaving 
many  a  gallant  ^  chevalier  de  la  bonne  cause'  [knight  of  the 
good  cause]  rapturously  applauding  the  following  loyal  effu- 
sionsy  composed,  played,  ana  sung,  by  their  lovely  hostess. 

PREUX  CHEVALIER  VEUT  MOUR»  POUR  90N  ROl. 

Prenxobeyalier,  la  gloire  yoob  appelle, 

L'bomietir  fob  dit  de  marcher  sous  sa  loi; 
Vous  le  jurez,  xoom  loi  serez  fidile, 

Preux  chevalier  vent  moarir  pour  sod  rm.    (&if .) 

Aulomd^ji^  latrompettewmore 

Dans  tous  lea  coeiirs  a  ctos^  fraud  6moU 
Chant  dn  depart,  le  r^dit  encore: 

Preux  chevalier  veut  moaik  poor  son  roL    (6t#.) 

Adieu,  plaisirs,  amour,  adieu,  douce  amie; 

Adieu  oefi  lieux,  oh  je  re^us  ta  fin, 
Cache  tee  pleun,  idple  de  ma  yie! 

Preux  chevalier  vent  mourir  pour  sop  roi.    (6i».} 

Le  chevalier,  sous  la  blanche  banni^, 

Brulant  d'arduer,  au  loin  r^pand  Veffni, 
En  effirontant  les  hazards  de  la  guerre, 

Preux  chevalier  veut  mourir  pour  son  roi^    (bit.) 

L'air  retentii  du  cri  de  la  victoire; 

£t  du  vainqueur  tout  a  subi  la  loi, 
n  fut  heureux,  par  I'amour  et  la  g^loire, 

Le  chevalier,  qui  servit  hien  son  roi*    (6tr.  J 

THE  BRAVi;  CHEVALpip  WHO  WOULD  DIE  FOR  HIS  KINQ.* 

Brave  chevalier,  when  glory  shall  call  you, 

(Though  love  in  your  path  his  sweet  roses  may  fling] 

Will  you  not  swear,  though  millions  enthral  you. 
To  fight  finr  your  honour  and  die  tar  your  idng. 

Brave  chevalier,  the  war-trumpet  sounding, 
To  each  gallant  heart  the  remembrance  shall  bring 

That  the  true  sons  of  France,  tiie  ahar  surrounding. 
Have  sworn  on  their  sabres  tp  die  for  their  kiiig. 

"  Farewell  to  friendship,  to  love,  and  to  pleasuie, 
«  To  all  the  dear  ties  round  my  bosom  that  cling, 

^*  Hide  thy  soft  tears,  my  soul's  tbndest  treasure, 
<'  The  brave  chevalier  must  die  for  his  king." 

Bravelv  they  fought  bpneath  the  white  banner, 
While  waved  in  their  lielmets  the  lily  of  spring, 

3weet  flow^,  mav  the  piiMons  of  victory  fan  her. 
As  she  shades  ids  cold  brow  who  has  died  for  his  ldn|. 

[f  TpoB  is  rather  an  imitation  than  a  translation.    T*] 


But  oh!  when  tbe  rage  of  the  batde  is  over, 
And  the  clarions  of  conquest  triumi^antly  ring,— 

Hoir  sireUs  tbien  tiie  hMurt  of  the  hero  and  Icnrer, 
The  brare  chevalier  who  has  senred  well  his  long.] 

.  With  this  melodised  loyalty,  still  breathing  an  mj  eat,  1 
arrived  in  the  anti-room  of  the  hotel  where  1  was  to  sup;  and 
ifhjlt  I  was'  unshawling,  I  taught  the  first  stanzas  of  the  fol- 
lowing song,  which  my  presence  did  not  interrupt,  and  which, 
ffiven  with  infinite  humour,  was  received  with  rapturous  plau- 
dits, warm  and  sincere  as  those  bestowed  on  *  Pi^ux  chevaliei* 
veut  mourir  pour  son  Rol*' 

Ca  fH  ttendra  pasJ^ 

0 

Comme  il  faut  prendre,  en  philosophe, 

Les  accidens  fftchenx  et  bons, 
J'ai  supports  la  catastrophe, 

Qui  nous  ratneUa  les  BoUrbons. 
Pour  me  trourer  sous  leur  passage, 

J'ai  mteie  fait  deux  ou  trois  pas, 
Mais  je  me  suis  dis  **  c'est  donnnage,'* 

Cin'  tiendra  pas,  qk  n'  tiendrapas. 
"  -'  • 

Quand  Herri,  D'Artois,  D'AugooHmtf 

De  TiUe  en  Wile  pot  oolport€, 
Des  h^ritiers  du  diad^me 

La  dilitant^  Trinii^« 
lis  se  donnoient  pour  des  gprands  Princes, 

Mais  blent6t  chacun  dit,  tout  bas. 
Pour  lenrs  grande«irs,  ils  sont  trap  msnoetf, 

Can'  tiendra  pas,  c^  n'  tiendra  pas. 

n  Tondroit  r^gner  sur  la  France 
Ce  Roi,  qui  jpanni  des  Fran^ais, 
«■    Osa  dire  i^rec  insolence: 
^  (cJedoisHHiCmiranneaux  Anglais." 

Ah?  puisse  encore  la  France  entirf- 
Dire,  en  la  brisant  en  ^at, 
'*    8i  tu  la  dois  i  1' Angleterre, 

Ci  n'  tiendra  pas,  si  n'  tiendra  pas." 

I*  'This  is  the  purport  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  above  song:— As  it  is  our 
Auty  to  bear  like  philosophers  the  good  and  evil  accidents  of  life,  I  hare  sup^ 
ported  the  catastrqphe  which  brings  us  back  the  Bourt>ons.  To  get  a  sight  of 
them,  I  hare  er^  gone  two  or  three  steps  out  of  mr  way;  butljBaid  to  myself, 
» 'tis  a  pity."— %iis  will  not  last,  this  witt  notlast,  fie.  kc.^ 

t  *'Je  reconnais,  qu'  apr€s  Dieu,  c'est  au  Prince  lUeent,  que  jedeisma 
CouTonne,'^  ["  I  acknowle^  that,  next  to  Grod,  it  is  the  Prince  Regent  to 
whom  I  owe  my  crown."} 

This  public  declaration  was  k  deep  wound  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  is 
thus  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  best  pamphlets  of  theday.  "  Horribles  parolea! 
I^vto  trqp  profond^ment  dans  le  oosur  de  tons  les  Fran^ais,  et  qu'il  est 
inutile  de  commenter"— [<*  Horrible  words!  engrayen  too  de^y  on  the  heaits 
^  all  the  French,  and  which  it  is  useless  to  comment  upon."] 
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Je  tte  tobt  bant  tie  Ift  jaotuce 

De  toot  oes  ^^1lill8  d^teiigi^ 
Qui,  fair  pear,  out  4)iiittd  la  Pnaoe, 

Et  qui,  parMmy  ysODt  r^tr^. 
Panyre  petit-fils  de  Henri  Quatre! 

Peox  to  comter  smr  ces  pleds-pttti? 
Poor  toi,  qoaod  il  foodra  se  battre, 

Ci  n' tiendra  pas,  9^  n' tiendra  pat. 

OnproJiffoe  avec  insoleiice 

des  nuKins,  ces  marqoes  dlioiiiieory 
ilae  Van  arraichede  la  vaiUanoe, 

Ao  TTai  m€rite,  a  la  Taleor. 
DecetortoDpeotYOoaabtoodre;  ,  ^ 

Cescroix,  ces  robans^oes  Gradiats; 
Metsieon,  toos  ayez  beaa  lea  coodre, 

Ci^  n'  tiendra  pass  qk  n'  tiendra  pas. 

The  emperor  Julian  declared  that  he  moat  admired,  in  his 
£eivouiite  Gauls,  tfiat  gravity  of  character,  which  resembled  his 
0¥m«  And  though  it  may  a^)ear  an  affectation  of  singularity, 
to  agree  in  this  impeiial  opmion,  as  applied  to  die  modem 
French,  yet  in  all  circles,  among  "all  dasSes,  both  in  pubitic  and 
'in  private,  I  was  struck  with  the  tone  of  quietude  and  serious* 
ness,  the  capability  of  profound. and  sustamed  attention,  distin- 
guishable equally  in  the  parterres  of  their  theatres,  and  the 
circles  of  their  saloons.  That  wild  exuberance  of  gaiety,  tfaaC 
boisterous  overflowing  of  animal  spirits,  found  even  under  the 
sombre  influence  of  our  own  less  genial  dime  is  rarely  or  never 
seen  in  France.  The  guie^  of  the  French  appeared  to  me,  not 
more  a  constitutional  dian  an  intellectual  vivaci^;  a  sort  of 
moral  energy,  a  prompt,  dioug^  not  a  profouna  sensibility, 
which  gives  spirits  to  their  manners,  animation  to  their  counte- 
nances, an<i  force  to  their  ffesticnlation.  I  ha^e  occasionally 
joined  a  circle  of  persons  that  looked  * 

<*  like  tbeur  grandsires,  oat  in  alsbatftsib" 

until  some  subject  of  interesting  discussion  was  acddentally  in- 
troduced; and  then  every  eye  lig^ued  up,  every  countenance 
brightened,  and  all  became  animated  in  gestiure,  and  forciUe 
in  expression.  The  virtue  of  temperament  m^st  peculiady 
French,  is  that  even  show  of  perpetual  cheerfidness^  wmdi,  what- 
^ever  may  be  its  cause  and  origm,  is  most  gracious  in  its  effects 
and  influence;  which  throws  a  ray  even  on  their  gravi^,  and 
is  infinitely  more  delightful  tiian  weir  seemingly  automaton  vi- 
vacity. 

The  circles  of  fashion,  in  Paris,  are  characterizedby  a  fbr- 
miditjr  in  tiieir  arrangement,  to  whidi  their  sedentary  propen- 
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"^  in  A  rtaks  gready  contribute*  Nobody  is  loco-motive, 
from  a  fove  of  motioii;  there  are  no  professed  loungers,  nor 
babitual  walko^-^Every  body  sits  or  reclines,  when,  where, 
and  as  often  as  he  can;  and  chiurs  are  provided  not  only  for 
those  who  resort  to  the  public  gardens,  but  also  in  the  streets, 
•feng  die  most  fashionable  Boulevards,  and  before  all  the  cafes 
imd  estaminets,  [coflBDe  houses  and  taverns,]  which  are  farmed 
out  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  promenade  of  persons  of 
fiuhion  is  merely  a  seat  m  tKe  ain  They  drive  to  the  gardens 
of  the  ThuiUmes,  alight  Irom  their  carriages^  and  immediately 
take  their  seat  under  the  shade  of  the  noblest  groves  of  ches- 
nuts,  or  in  the  perftuned  atmosphere  of  roses  and  onmge  trees. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,    swarms  of  ^e  anci^it 
iidiabitants  of  that  old-fashioned  quarter,  come  fordi  with  their 
primitive  looks,  antiquated  costume  and  pet  animals,  to  take 
their  accustomed  seals  eveiy  evening,  imd  remain  in  endless 
cauaerie,  [dut-chat,]  enjoying  their  favourite  recreation  in  this 
lovely  spot,  imtil  tiie  shades  of  the  night  send  them  home  to  their 
devatea    lodgings,    *au    quatriime,'   [in   the    fourth    stoiy.l 
The  cfardes  of  the  ancient  noblesse  [nobility]  are  formal  and 
precise,  to  a  degree  that  imp6ses  perpetual  restraint;  the  ladies      r 
•re  all  seated  i  la  ronde;  fin  a  circle;]    the  gendemen  either      t 
leaning  on  the  back  of  their  chairs,  or  separated  into    small       { 
compact  groupes.    Every  body  rises  at  the  entrance  of  a  new       | 
guest,  ara  immediately  resumes  a  seat,  which  is  nev^  finally       v 
quitted  until  the  moment  of  departure*    There  is  no  bustling,       j 
1K>  gliding,  no  shiftine  of  j^ace  for  purposes  of  coquetry,  <»*       / 
views  of  flirtation;   au  is  repose  ai»l  quietude  among  the  most       { 
animated  and  cheerful  people  in  the  world.      My  resdessness       .' 
Bind  activi^  was  a  source  of  great  astonishmadt  and  amuse-      ,' 
ment;  my  walking  constandy  in  the  streets  and  public  gardens, 
and  my  having  nearly  made  the  tour  of  Paris,  on  foot,  were 
cited  as  unprecedentecl  events  in  die  history  of  felnale  peram* 
bulatioiL 

Coining  in  very  late  one  ni^t,  to  a  grand  reunion,  I  made 
my  excuse,  bv  pleading  the  fatigue  I  had  encountered  during 
die  day;  aiul  1  enumerated  the  different  quarters  of  the  town  I 
had  walked  over,  the  public  places  I  had  visited,  the  sights  I 
had  seen,  and  the  cards  I  had  dropped.*— I  perceived  my  fiedr 
auditress  listening  to  me  at  first  with  incredulous  attention; 
\ken  ^panting  after  me  in  vain,'  through  all  my  movements, 
losing  breath,  changing  colour,  till  at  last  she  exclaimed:*— 
^  Tenez,  madame,  je  n'en  puis  plus.  Encore  un  pas,  et  je  n'en 
reviendrai,  de  plus  de  quinze  jours?'  [Stop  madam,  I  can  bear 
no  more.  K  you  go  a  step  farther,  I  shall  not  recover  for  a 
fortnight?] 
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This  lovt  of  sedentarjr  ease  struck  me  most  parties 
tourt.  At  one  of  the  receptums  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern 
at  the  £Iys6e  Bourbon,)  we  were  detained  longer  than  had 
expected  in  an  anti-room,  waiting  the  arriral  of  her  royal  high-' 
ness  from  die  Thuilleries,  where«she  dined  with  the  king.^— 
lliere  were  a  great  many  ladies,  and  but  few  seats.  On  every 
side  were  to  be  neard,  *  Ah,  seigneur  dieu!  que  c'est  ennuyeux! 
Comment  peut-on  se  tenir  debdut,  conune  (a?  Madame,  je  meurs 
de  fatigue,  &c.  &c.  [Ah!  how  tired  I  am-— How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  remain  standing  so  long?  Ah*  madam  I  am  dymgwidi 
fatigue.}  A  few  nights  before,  at  the  play  g^ven  at  me  Thuil- 
leries,  several  ladies,  extremely  well  accotnmpdated  as  I  thought^ 
left  their  places,  in  search  of  others,  inhere  they  mig^t  be  more 
at  their  ease;  while  Eng^sh  ladies  ot  die  highest  rank  were 
pushing  and  squeezing,  and  standing,  too  happy  to  be  admitted, 
on  any  terms,  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  court  play,  perform- 
ed  in  the  magnificient  theatre,  which  recalls  all  die  splendour^ 
and  much  more  than  die  elegance  of  the  famous  salle  des  ma-> 
chines  [hall  of  machines]  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  formality  however  of  those  circles,  in  which  it  is*  the 
fashion  to  reflect  the  manners  of  the  an^ien  regime,  b  not  um- 
versal.  There  are  many  sets  and  societies,  in  the  immense 
range  of  Parisian  company,  in  which  the  most  perfect  ease 
prevsdls;  where  it  is  permitted  to  sit,  or  stand,  or  lounge,  to 
put  Hit  feet  on  the  fender^  or  the  elbow  on  the  tabky  as  repose  may 
dictate,  or  familiarity  induce;  where  the  lady  of  die  house 
does  not  positively  insist  diat  her  guest  must  occupy  the  distin-^ 
guished  bergere,  [arm-chair,]  nor  shudders  at  the  vulgar  choice 
of  an  humble  ^  chaise  de  paille,'  [rush-bottom^  chair;} 
where  each  person  is  left  to.  consult  his  own  ease,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings,  without  reference  to  rules  of 
etiquette,  or  to  the  established  ^  bon-ton  de  la  parfaitement  bonne 
compagnie,'  [bon-ton  of  perfecdy  good  company.] 

Tne  great  attraction  and  cement  of  society,  in  France,  is 
conversation;  and,  generally  si>eakinR,  all  forms  and  arrange- 
ments tend  towards  its  promotion.  No  rival  splendors,  no  os^ 
tentatious  display,  no  indiscriminate  multitude  make  a  part  of 
its  scheme.  The  talents,  which  lend  their  charm  to  social  com- 
munion, are  estimated  for  beyond  the  rank  that  might  dignify^ 
or  the  magnificence  diat  might  adorn  it.  In  the  saloon,  *  Virgil 
would  take  his  place  with  Augustus,  and  Voltaire  with  Conde.' 
I  have  seen  Denon  -and  Humboldt  received  with  delight,  where 
princes  and  ministers  were  beheld  with  indifference. 

<<  Et  des  homines  tels  qn'  eux  oarohant  a  c6t^  des  soaTeraioB.^ 
[a  j^n^  giioii  Bien  as  they  Walk  by  the  side  of  sorereigiiB;"] 
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The  societies  of  Paris  have  not  yet  admitted  the  necessity  of 
lions,  to  keep'  ennui  from  the  door,  and  to  nve  stimulus  to 
die  promptly-exhausted  attention  of  fashionable,  inanity.  The 
Dehh'Lamas  of  haut  ton,  who  yawn  away  their  existence  in  the 
assemblies  of  London,  are  as  unknown  in  Paris,  as  those  intel- 
lectual jugglers,  who  play  off  their  Equips  and  cranks^'  for 
the  amusement  of  prosperous  dulness,  or  those  more  manual 
artists,  who  ^  tumble^  themselves  into  feishionable  notoriety, 
and  who  frequently,  without  recompense,  as  without  esteem, 
*  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  are  heard  no  more.* 
Knowledge  indeed  is  so  much  difiused,  and  a  taste  for  sci- 
entific investigation  so  strenuously  cultivated,  in  France,  that 
judgment  seems  to  approach  the  precision  of  mathemaucal  cer- 
tainty; and  the  natural  tact  of  the  people,  the  quickness  of  their 
Eerception,^  thus  strengthened  by  cultivation,  leaves  pretension 
opeless  of  success.  There  invariably  *le  savoir  dans  un  fat, 
devient  impertinence,'  [knowledge  in  a  coxcomb,  becomes  im- 
pertinence.J  Many  foreign  charlatans,  who  have  been  for 
a  time  countenanced  in  England,  and  crowned  with  complete 
success  in  Ireland,  have  been  the  public  laugh  of  Paris,  the 
amusement  of  idlers,  and  the  contempt  of  the  learned* 

^Engagez  vos  sujets  i  se  marier  le  plutdt  possible,'  [Induce 
your  subjects  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible,]  is  the  political 
ordinance  of  a  French  writer,  strictly  obeyed  in  France.  The 
youth  of  both  sexes  marry  now,  as  formerly,  much  earlier  tfian 
m  England;  and  without  pausing  to  consider  the  effects  of  such 
premature  imions,  upon  moral  and  political  life,  it  is  veiy  ob* 
vious  that  the  pleasures  of  private  society  gain  materially  by 
the  change.  No  manoeuvring  mothers,  nor  candidate  dauc^h- 
ters,  appear  upon  the  scene,  bent  exclusively  on  canvassmc^ 
for  a.matrimonial  election,*  herisson^es  [guarded]  with  matemsd 
amour-propre,  [self-love,]  or  agitated  oy  fears  of  rivalry,  or 
hopes  of  conquest.  No  cautious  heir,  suspicious  of  undue  in* 
Jluence,  wraps  himself  up  in  the  safety  of  silence,  and  in  the 
affectation  of  neglect,  wnispering  his  nothings  into  the  ear  of 
his  equally  cautious  compani<ms,  and  violating  every  form 
of  good  breeding,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules^— of  pru^ 
dent  reserve.  Young  unmarried  women,  indeed,  seldom  appear 
in  society,  except  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  at  the  bals-parSsy 
[dress-balls,]  which  are  sufficiendy  numerous  in  the  gay  season 
of  Paris,  to  afford  ample  sources  of  pleasure  and  cussipation, 
and  which  beginning  ai^d  ending  early,  and  being  devoted  to 

*  An  heiren  liy  no  means  mak«B  the  tame  sensatiota,  in  Fruice,  as  amongst 
us;  beoaase^t  is  geoeraUy  understood  that  suitable  arrangementi  have  been 
made  for  her  estabUsbmeiit,  before  she  appears  in  public. 
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their  graceful  ana  elegant  d^ices,  are  infinitely  more  calculated 
for  youthful  recreation,  than  the  late  hours  and  unwholesome 
crowds  of  London  assemblies,  where  youth  so  soon  loses  its 
spirit  and  its  bloom,  and  where  the  often  exhibited  beauty  grows 
stale  on  the  sickly  eye  of  fashion,  before  it  has  accomplinied  the 
end  of  its  annual  and  nightly  exhibitions.* 

Marriages  are  still  pretty  generally  arranged  by  the  pru- 
dence and  foresight  of  les  bons  parens;  [the  good  parents;]  but 
daughters  are  no  longer  shut  up  in  convents,  till  the  day  of 
their  nuptials;  nor  are  they  condemned  to  behold  for  the  first 
time  their  husband  and  their  lover,  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
Educated  chiefly  at  home,  they  mingle  with  the  customary 
ffuests  of  the  maternal  circle,  from  which  the  coitopanion  of  tiieir 
future  life  is  not  imfrequently  chosen;  and  since  inclination  b 
never  violated,  nor  repugnance  resisted,  it  must  often  happen 
among  the  young,  the  pleasing,  and  the  susceptible,  that  duly 
and  preference  may  go  togetiier,  and  obedience  know  that  ^u 
est  doux  de  trouver,  dans  un  amant  qu^on  aime,  un  6poux  que  I'on 
doit  aimer,'  [it  is  sweet  to  find  in  a  lover  that  we  love,  a  hus- 
band that  we  ought  to  love.]  To  this  may  be  added,  that  a 
young  French  woman,  like  a  yoimg  English  woman,  may  for* 
ward  parental  ambition,  bv  her  own  aspiring  views,  and  ^don- 
ner  dans  la  seigneurie,"  [look  up  to  rank  and  fortune,]  with  a 
ready  recantation  of  the  romantic  drama  of  ^  love  in  a  cot- 
tage," which  in  the  end  frequentiy  turns  out  to  be  a  cottage, 
without  love. 

The  French  youth  of  both  sexes,  of  the  present  generation, 
lare  peculiarly  distinguished  by  all  the  genuine  and  delightful 
characteristics  of  diat  most  delightful  period  of  human  exis7 
tence.  Spirited,  energetic,  frasJc,  and  commimicative,  they 
have  found  the  order  of  things,  under  which  they  have  beei^ 
brought  up,  peculiarly  favouradble  to  their  moral  development 
The  military  and  the  scientific  education  of  the  voung  men  have 
acted  mutiuJlv  and  favourably  upon  each  other;  adding  to 
force  and  activity,  a  just  appreciation  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  destroying  that  fuse  estimate  of  useless  and  frivolous  ac- 
quirements, wnich  made  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  the  abbfis 
and  petit-maitres  of  the  old  regime.  None  of  these  fluttering  in- 
sects now  appear,  hovering  round  the  toilette,  and  swarming  at 
the  lev6es  of  beauty;  lisping  their  critiques  on  patches  and 
poetry,  deciding  with  importance  on  a  tragedy  or  a  cosmetic,  and 
claiming  it  as  an  equal  distinction,  to  judge  the  merits  of  an  epi- 

*  Very  young  gaU  do  not,  in  general,  fVeqnent  soire^,  or  mere  Gonrersation- 
al  societies,  because  they  do  not  themselres  desire  it.  To  balls  and  to  concerts 
they  go  at  a  much  earlier  age,  than  is  usual  in  Bngland;  and  tiiera  is  no  decided 
penod  for  **  coming  out.*^  No  unmarried  woman,  of  any  an,  can  go  to.ooart 
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gram^  <^  pronounce  on  die  flounce  of  a  petticoat!  Of  ^ese 
^unfiiushed  diings"  not  a  trace  remains;  and  I  have  seen  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  London  *^  dandify  make  as  great  a  s^nsa* 
tion  in  a  French  assembly,  by  its  novelty  and  incomprehensibility^ 
as  when  the  omithosynchus  paradoxus  came  to  confound  the  sys- 
tems, and  dislocate  the  arrangements  of  the  naturalists,  at  the  jar- 
din  ^  plantes,  [garden  of  plants.] 

I  was  one  evening  in  the  apartment  of  the  Princesse  de  Vol- 
koDski  (a  Russian  lady,)  awaiting  the  commencement  of  one  of 
ker  pretty  Italian  operas,  when  one  of  these  ^^  fashion-mongering 
boys,"  as  Beatrice  calls  them,  newly  arrived  in  Paris,  appeared 
at  the  door  (^  the  saloon,  flushed  widi  the  conscious  pride  of  the 
toilette,  and  recomioitring  the  company  through  his  g^ass.  I  had 
^e  honour  to  be  recognized  by  him;  he  approached,  and  half 

Cwned,  half  articulated  some  inquiries,  which  he  did  not  wait  to 
\  answered,  but  drawled  on  to  somebody  else,  whom  he  distin- 
nusfaed  with  ils  notice.  A  very  pleasant  litde  French  woman^ 
me  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  L-s-ge,  was  talking  to  me,  when  my 
En^jlish  merveilleux  [wonder]  joined  us.  Mad.  de  V——  stared 
at  hnn  with.imsated  curiosity  and  evident  amusement;  and  when 
he  had  passed  cm  asked,  ^  mais  qu'est-ce  que  cela  veut  dire?'' 
[But  what  is  all  this?]  I  answered,  ^  C'est  un  dandi!"  [it  b  a 
dandy?] 

<<  Un  dandi!"  [A  dandy]  she  repeated,  ^  un  dandi!  c'est  done 
un  genre  parmi  vous,  qu'un  dandi?"  [a  dandy!  it  is  then  a  species 
among  you,  a  dandy?] 

I  replied,  ^*  no;  rather  a  variety  in  the  species.*^  I  endeavoured 
to  describe  a  dandy  to  her,  as  well  as  it  would  bear  definition;  ask- 
mg  hcT,  whether  there  was  no  pendant  [parallel]  for  it  in  French 
society?  "  Msds,  m<m  Dieu,  oui;"  [Oh  yes,]  she  replied;  "  nos 
jeunes  duch^ses  sont  i  peu-pr£s  des  dandis,"*"  [our  young  duch- 
esses are  almost  all  dandies.] 

A  few  dstys  after  this  exhibition  of  danAnsm^  I  met  with 
another  of  the  tribe  in  die  hotel  of  the  Baron  Denon.  He  was  a 
.young  di]domatist,  and  added  the  weight  of  official  solemnity  to 
the  usual  foppery  of  a  merveilleux.  Associating  bnly  with  his 
own  spy-g^s,  he  passed  with  languid  indifference  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another,  in  the  splendid  collection  he  had  been  brought 
to  see;  but  without  once  noticing,  by  word  or  look,  the  eminent 

"*  I  was  told  that  many  of  the  young  dncheflses,  who  now  claim  the  ^preae 
IRvOe^  of  the  **diTine  tabouret,  et  qui  se  traduissent  en  ridicule  malgr^  leor 
«i^lit^»"  [the  diyine  tabouret,  and  who  make  themaelFes  ridioiilous  in  sfiUr  of 
meb  rank,]  assume  an  air  of  superiority  over  the  less  privileged  classes,  w&iok 
I  sappose  hoduced  a  French  gentleman  to  obsenre  to  me,  as  the  Duchess  Ot  ^ 
paiMdbyus:  «De  toutes  nos  jeunes  duchesses,  voili  la  jdus  insolent^ ''[Of  0 
oqryooDgdacheMes,  there  is  the  most  insolent]  ' 
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and  celebrated  person,  who  was  so  much  more  wot^  ci  atten^ 
tion,  than  even  the  treasures  he  possessed.  M.  iJenon,  too 
much  amused  to  be  hurt  by  thitf  want  of  good  manners  in  his 
guest,  followed  him  with  a  look  of  pleased  attention  I  could 
almost  trace  in  his  eye  a  desire  to  place  this  modem  curiosity 
among  his  Chinese  josses,  and  bamboo  pagodas.  When  this 
rare  specimen  of  "  quaint  fashions  of  the  ttmcs*^  took  his  leave^ 
Mons.  D exclaimed  with  a  smile,  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders: "  Quel  drdle  xle  corps  qu^un  dandi!"  [What  a  queer  fel- 
low is  a  dandy!]  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Egyptian 
traveller  had  so  far  extended  his  study  of  the  human  character, 
as  to  discover  at  once  an  English  dandy,  by  its  generic  cha- 
meter. 

By  those  accustomed  to  the  systematic  politeness  and  cere- 
monious courtesy  of  the  old  regime,  the  military  youth  of  France 
are  accused  of  a  brusquerie,  [rougfanessj  a  certain  force  and 
bluntness  of  manner,  foreign  to  the  natt<mal  urbanity.  It  is 
most  certain  that  "les  graces"  [the  graces]  do  not  now  receive 
that  homage,  which  the  ^'  petits  marquis,  a  talons  rouges,"  [the 
little  marquises  with  red  keels,]  offered  on  their  altars  in 
former  times.  Boys  are  no  longer  studied  in  the  "  sad  ostent'' 
<tf  idle  compliment.  Few  petits-bons-hommes  of  eight  years  <Ad 
would  address  their  handsome  mother,  like  the  little  Due  de 
Maine,  and  exclsum,  ^<  vous  £tes  belle  comme  un  ange!"  [you 
are  as  beautiful  as  an  angel!]  The  el6ves  of  the  polytechnic 
schools,  and  of  the  Lyc6es,  have  more  of  the  careless  boldness^ 
which  distinguishes  the  manly  pupils  of  Westminster  and  Har- 
row, than  the  "  petits  soins"  and  "jolies  toumures,"  [litde  at- 
tentions and  pretty  manners,]  with  which  the  little  luchelieua 
won  hearts  and  ruined  reputations,  ^t  fifteen.  And  though 
these  young,  and  generally  ardent  votaries  of  science  possess 
less  erudition,  and  are  less  grounded  in  classical  lore,  than  the 
profound  scholars  of  Cambridge,  or  the  elegant  students  of 
Oxford,  they  are  still  far  more  extensively  acquainted  witii 
every  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  with  history,  science,  and 
philosophy,  than  the  best  of  their  predecessors,  under  the  ancient 
regime.  If  fewer  Amauds,  Daciers,  smd  La  Mottes  are  to  be 
expected  from  the  rising  generation,  the  schools  of  sdence  promise 
abundance  of  worthy*  successors  to  the  D^Alemberts,  the  Dide- 
rots,  the  Cabanis,  the  Bichats,  the  La  Places,  the  Bertholets,  and 
the  Cuviers. 

The  belles-lettres  of  their  national  literature  seem  to  come  to 
the  French  youth,  as  reading  and  writing  did  to  Touchstone, 

^^  ,  • 

*  There  is  no  circumstanoey  in  the  appearance  of  the  National  Institute,  more 
striking  and  more  interesting,  than  the  rast  proportion  of  yomig  men^  who 
have  forced  themselFes,  by  superior  talest,  within  its  walls. 
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bjr  iMtare.  Persons  of  ail  daaises  quote  the  popdar  flothors  of 
die  last  hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  hnbit^  dieir  efi^ion» 
widi  their  first  nourishment,  smd  no  one  is  ashapied  to  write 
hke  a  msm  of  letters;  nor,  however  high  his  rank,  confines  himself 
to  the  *  style  d'un  homme  de  quality,'*  [style  of  a  man  of  quality.] 
The  law  of  ccmscription,  and  still  more  the  personal  influence 
which  Napoleon  exerted  over  the  higher  ranks,  by  inducing  or 
by  forcing  their  scms,  at  an  eariy  age,  into  the  army,  much  in- 
terrupted the  course  of  education,  and  checked  the  progress  of 
elegsmt  acquirement.  But  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  reigns, 
the  army  was  the  hereditary  profession  of  the  young  French 
noWIity;  and  the  elder  sons  were  as  invariably  guidons  [en- 
signs] and  colonels,  as  the  cadets  [younger  ones]  were  prelates 
and  abb6s.  I  can,  however,  on  my  own  experience  attest  the 
ardour  with  which  the  }^ung  men  of  the  highest  rank,  civil 
and  military,  return  to  their  studies,  from  which  they  had  been 
forcibly  estranged.  I  have  known  the  young  heirs  to  the  most 
distin^ished  names  ih  nu>dem'  celebrity,  to  the  most  illustijjious 
titles  in  historic  record,  not  less  re^iLar  and  assiduous  atten- 
dants on  the  daily  lectures  of  Cuvier,  St.  Fond,  Foiircroy,  Hauy, 
than  those  who  have  to  subsbt  by  the  exercise  of  their  acquired 
talents. 

It  is  this  attendon  to  scientific  and  philosophical  research, 
which  occupies  so  generally  the  mornings  of  young  French- 
men, and  mrows  an  imputation  on  the  capital,  that  there  are 
few  gendeman-like  persons  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  yonng  men  in  their  black  stocks  and  shabby 
hats,  hurrying  from  lecture  to  lecture,!  hastening  to  catch  the 
hours  of  one  pubUc  library,  or  to  overtake  those  of  another, 
whether  on  foot,  in  their  **  Bogeys  Anglaises,"  [English  Bug- 
gies,] or  in  their  own  ill-appointed  cabriolets,  are  by  no  means 
so  ornamental  to  a  great  city,  as  those  ^'neat  and  trimly 
dressed*'  votaries  of  English  fashion,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  their  own  gratification,  parade  their  persons  and 
Aeir  enmiij  at  stated  hours,  in  stated  places;  who  preside  over 
the  folds  of  a  neckcloth,  or  dictate  the  varnish  which  should 
illustrate   a   boot.      Street    exhibition    is,   indeed,  wholly   un- 

*  A  phnwe  much  in  frahkm,  beJEbre  the  rerdutioD,  was  **  ^rire  eo  homme  de 
^Ni(^"  [to  write  like  a  man  of  quali^.]  "C'eet  dommage  ouelar^rolu- 
tkiB  tuime  la  aoiirce  de  tons  oes  bom  ndicules,"  [It  is  a  pity  that  the  revolution 
iriei  tip  the  tovrce  of  all  these  good  ridicalous  phrases,]  says  a  modem 


t !%«  aambei'  of  pnUic  institutioDs,  established  and  supported  by  govern- 
■oitlor  natknuJ  education,  all  well  attended,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  uni- 
mnl  tfwioii  c^knoirledge,  aad  of  Uie  feneral  appUcation  to  study  of  the 
nnig  geaeratioB* 
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kftown  in  Paria;  and  no  man,  young  or  old,  fioimds  his  cele- 
brity on  rivalling  his  own  coachman,  or  upon  the  superior  ex- 
cellence and  appointment  of  his  turn-out.  The  extreme  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  amounts,  indeed,  too  fireauently  to  the 
ludicrous;  and  the  point  of  preference  must  be  left  to  »e  um.- 
pire  of  those,  who  are  interested  in,  and  adequacte  to  the  dis- 
cussion. ^         ^  - 

The  settlement  of  the  French  govaiunent,  under  the  imperial 
reign,  produced  tfiat  public  calm,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
return  of  the  long-scaUered  lights  of  science  and  learning;  and 
public  instruction  was  re-rassumed  with  a  vigour  and  umveraality^ 
almost  imprecedented  in  any  other  country.  The  regime  of  the 
Lycees  comprehended  the  study  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern^ 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  as  they  apply  to  general 
life  and  to  professions.  To  these  branches  were  added  the^ 
modem  langua^s;  and  six  years  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  stur 
dies  of  the  pupiL* 

The  polytechnic  school,  devoted  to  the  mathematical,  physi- 
cal, a^id  chemical  sciences,  and  to  the  gra]>hic  arts,  was  des- 
tined to  form  and  educate  pupils  for  the  service  of  tht  nation*! 
How  well,  and  how  willingly  the  ]^oung  ilSves  ^pupils}  fulfilled 
the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  in  its  foundation,  was  evinced 
during  the  strugde  which  France  made  against  the  arms  of  Eu- 
rope, m  1815;  wnhen  this  litde  band  of  boyish  heroes  defended 
the  heights  of  Mont-Marte,  with  an  energy  of  spirit,  a  despera- 
tion of  courage,  and  a  display  of  skill,  which  would  have  conse- 
crated any  cause;  and  which  recalled  the  youthful  bands  of 
Sparta,  fighting  in  honourable  and  dear  alliance  for  g^ory  and  for 
death.^ 

I  have  at  this  moment  before  my.  eyes  one  of  these  **  veteran 
youths,"  as  I  once  beheld  him,  describing  the  evacuation  of 
Paris  by  the  French  troop;  and  never  did  the  mind  create  a 
finer  vision  of  self-devotea  patriotism,  with  all  the  harmcmizing 

*  Theniimberofteole8,prytaQ^,l7Cie8,^colfi8sp6ciale8,[8choob,pi7ta^ 
111118,  lycenms,  special  schoolsj  ooUeges,  academies,  and  institiites,  which 
succeeded  to  the  tea  colleges,  ^<  de  pleine  exercise,"  where  the  FreDch  and 
Latin  languages  were  taught,  with  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arti,  are 
countless.  Theology  alone  is  a  sufferer,  by  the  abolition,  of  the  ancient  semi- 
naries. 

f  Napoleon  latteriy  excited  the  jeakmsy  of  the  pa)»ls  of  the  polyteohiiic 
school,  by  the  exclusive  attention  he  paid  to  the  military  school  at  St.  C  rr. 

X  Suddenly  called  from  their  classes  into  senrice,  with  only  the  benefit  of  a 
few  weeks'  exercise  and  discipline,  to  prepare  them  for  the  arduous  conflict, 
the^  were  appointed  to  serve  the  artillery,  destined  to  cover  the  approach  to 
tiieir  positions;  and  they  strewed  the  spot  with  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  defend- 
inpp  their  post  till  the  barriers  could  no  longer  be  proteoted*  Great  numbers  of 
tb  mw  r«  found  dead  upon  the  guns  they  had  so  gallantly  worked. 
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attributes  of  spirit,  grace,  ehMiuence,  and  passion.  He  spdce 
of  the  emjperor,  merely  as  a  great  captain,  worthy  of  the  de- 
votion ot  his  soldiers,  by  his  personal  bravery  and  militaiy 
genius. — ^^But,'  added  he,  *  it  was  not  for  Aim  we  fought — ^it 
was  for  the  £EUBt-eclipsing  glory  of  France  that  we  struggled; 
and  even,  when  all  seemed  lost,  to  others,  hope  still  remained 
to  us!  llie  troops,  afBicted,  but  not  discouraged,  even  when 
the  barriers  of  Paris  were  forced,  were  still  eager  to  rally,  to 
save  the  country,  or  to  die  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  ^xemy.— 
But  shameful  degradation,  not  glorious  death,  awaited  them: 
they  were  hunted  out  of  Paris,  and  ordered,  by  the  command  of 
foreigners,  to  retire  to  the  lonely  destination  of  their  ignoble 
retreat.  Oh!  then,  what  passions  agitated  the  breasts  of  the 
brave,  when  the  death  they  supplicated  was  denied  them!' 

«He  paused,  and  added,  in  a  hurried  tone,  ^  The  march  6[ 
the  troops,  duiough  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  characterized  by 
all  the  nercest  wildness  of  despair,  aiul  was  witnessed  bv  its 
weeping  population  with  sympathetic  emotion.  The  men  flung 
down  men*  arms,  and  refused  to  obey  their  officers;  fhey  tore 
their  hair,  they  rent  their  garments— courage  unsubdued,  spi- 
rits unbroken,  indignaticm  imrestrained,  shame  unconcealed, 
all  mingled,  dl.  betrayed  their  symptoms  in  their  distracted 
movements;  and  their  cries  became  howls;  when,  for  the  last 
time,  they  weire  drawn  beyond  the  barriers  of  that  proud  ci^, 
which  their  arms  and  blood  had  nefu-ly  made  the  mistress  of  the 
world!' 

*  Tou  witnessed,  then,  the  scene?'  I  asked,  affected  by  the 
emodons  of  the  young  narrator. 

*Si  je  I'ai  vu!'  [*Have  I  seen  it!']  he  exclaimed,  his  eye^ 
flashing  fire  throu^  the  tears  that  gushed  firom  them.  ^  Ma- 
dame, je  suis  moi-mdme  un  brigand  de  la  Loire!'  [^  Madam,  I 
am  myself  a  brigand  of  the  Loire.'] 

He  had,  in  fact,  only  returned  to  his  femily  a  fbws  weeks  be- 
fore. Should  the  hij^-minded  Mad.  de  B-  s  re  find  in  this 
alight  sketch  a  resemblance  to  her  gallant  son,  she  willjudffe 
of  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  character,  spint, 
and  eloquence  of  the  originaL 

But,  while  monasteries  and  convents  now  rise  on  every  side; 
while  Ursulines  and  Carnielites  again  revive  and  multiply  by 
royal  ordinance,  and  by  nrincely  encouragement,  the  Polytech- 
nic School  is  no  more.  Nor  could  the  bravery,  spirit,  and  de- 
votion of  its  pupils  save  it  from  that  degradation,  with  which 
all  institutions,  marked  by  die  energy  and  character  of  the  age, 
are  overwhelmed  in  the  new  order  of  administration. 

Even  die  course  of  female  education,  so  obviously  improved 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  received  a  new  direction,  and 
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assumes  the  characer  of  the  rules  vflod  ordinaiKes  of  the  coa- 
vent  of  St.  Cyr.  The  accomplished  women,*  formerly  at  the 
head  of  the  national  seminaries,  for  the  education  of  female 
youth,  are  now  either  displaced,  'to  make  way  for  pious  ab-^ 
besses,  or  obliged  to  adopt  vows  and  rules,  perfectly  monastic. 

The  maison  d'£ducation  [house  of  education]  at  £couen, 
where  three  hundred  daughters  of  military  men,  and  public 
functionaries  were  educated,  has  recently  undergone  a  change 
that  amounts  to  its  dissolution;  and  during  the  time  that  I  was 
at  Paris,  a  pitched  battle  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  between 
the  few  of  its  original  pupib,  who  still  remained,  and  the  host 
of  young  royalist  and  emigrant  ladies,  who  have  recently  filled 
up  its  ranks.  1  was  assured  that  their  mbsile  contest  rivalled, 
in  force  and  energ}',  the  celebrated  conclave-battle,  when  car- 
dinals laid  aside  arguments  for  blows,  and  ink-horns  flew  where 
hypotheses  had  resounded. 

Talking  over  this  curious  circumstance  to  an  old  royalist 
lady,  who  had  two  daughters  at  Ecouen,  she  exclaimed,  *  Pour  ces 
jeunes  Buonapartistes,  ce  sont  des  petites  vipdtes  i  ^toufFer!' 
p  These  young  Buonapartists  are  litde  vipers  that  must  be 
strangled!']  The  same  lady  assured  'me,  that  having  placed 
her  son  m  a  military  school  immediately  after  the  kmg's  ar- 
rival in  1814,  the  conflict  of  political  principles  ran  so  high, 
between  die  royalist  and  Buonapartist  boys,  that  she  was  ob- 
liged to  wiAdraw    her    son,  in  terror  for  his    limbs  or  his  life. 

The  change  in  the  female  seminaries  of  education,  are  said 
to  be  affected  by  the  pious  zeal  and  active  interference  of  Mad., 
La  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  who  personally  interests  herself  in 
the  nomination  of  both  pupils  and  directresses.  Other  Ma-* 
dame  de  Glapionsf  are  now  sought  for,  zealous  and  severe  as 
the  charming  actress  of  Mordecai^  to  restore  rules,  which  she 

*I  believe  the  fennerdirectressseiichef  [in  chief]  of  the  school  i^tbeLe- 
gioa  of  Honour,  was  Mad.  de  Campau,  widow  of  the  celebrated  den.  Campau. 

f  BAad.  de  Gk»ion,  superior  of  St  Cyr,  seems  to  have  owed  her  distinctioii 
and  elevation  to  her  penormance  of  Mordectd,  the  Jew,  in  one  of  the  pious  tra- 
gedies acted  by  the  young  novices  of  that  institution,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  kinf  and  (he  court, 

There  was  a  malidoos  report  i^en  I  was  at  Paris,  among  the  anti-ro3ralist8v 
UuktMonsieur  ChaUaiuMmur»  M  S.  tragedy  of  «  JHbfet,"  which  has  been  so 
often  read  in  private  society,  is  tobegoivp  by  the  young  ladies  of  Eoouen,  by 
permission  of  Madame,  in  imitation  of  the  EMer  and  AikaUe  of  Racine.  ^'  Des 
voix  pures  et  vii*ginales."  ["  Pure  and  virgin  voices,*']  as  Mad.  du  Suard  calls 
the  singers  of  St  Cyr,  are  to  chaunt  the  choruses  of  Jvofe#,  which  are  said  to 
resemble,  in  figurative  ardour,  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  the  saintly,  though 
lak»l,aul^^MmM^iBtepeifonntheputQf  Jlf<M«f,aaid  to  lead  his  fidr  tribe 
to  the  land  of  promise. 
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alone  could  preserve  among  the  rather  restive  young  ladies  of 
Sc  Cyr,  iriiose  wanderings  and  extaaies  on  divine  love^  forced 
the  illustrious  foundress  to  declare,  ^  J'aimerois  mieux  avoir  a 
gom'emer  un  empire,'  {I  would  rather  govern  an -empire.] 

This  union  of  tent-stitch  and  faith,  of  dogmas  and  doctrines, 
with  nouns  and  pronouns,  excites,  on  the  part  of  the  uitraSy 
boundless  admiration  for  the  royal  personage,  who  revives  a 
mode  of  education  long  exploded,  and  which  had  certainly  no 
influence  on  female  morals,  as  the  conduct  of  the  Chateaiux>ux 
and  de  Priis,  and  the  Mancinis  evince.  But  upon  all  occasions 
the  ultras  merit  the  eulogium,  applied  to  them  by  the  deputy  of 
Rouen, '  Messieurs,  je  vous  trouve  toujours  plus  royal  que  le  Roi, 
et  plus  religieux  que  le  Pape,'  [^  Gendemen,  I  always  find  you 
mote  royal  than  the  king,  and  more  religious  than  the  pope.'] 

•  Tbe  dmme  Ume  of  Mad»  Gnyon  had  such  an  effsot  <m  the  yoanf  ladies  of 
St  Cyr,  and  her  *  court  moytn'  [*  brief  method,' j  exerted  so  powerful  an  in* 
fhienoe,  that,  says  ttieir  elegant  historian,  <  on  6toit  en  contemptetion,  on  avait 
det  extases;  le  gout  pour  Poraison  derenoit  si  puissant,  que  tons  lea  deroiri 
^toient  n^glig^s!'  [*  they  were  in  contemplatioD,  they  had  extasies;  the  taste 
fiir  prmyer  became  so  powerful,  that  all  other  duties  were  neglected! '] 

The  result  then  of  this  over-strained  pie^  and  rel^^ious  observance,  seems 
only  to  hare  been  the  ne^ectin|f  of  imperioos  duties,  and  the  substitaticm  of 
oftwont  for  practical  rirtues. 


FRANCE. 

BOOK  in. 

Society. 


to  bt  %  ijilMu  of  mmmn  in  fry  mtiikm,  wfaicfa  air<ll> 
I  niad  would  be  dMfMiid  to  nlish.    To  mJko  lit  loro  our  oooatry,  onr 
comtiyo^gfattobeloroly.^  Bubeb. 


Woman. — Her  former  Bifluenc€^  and  actual  position  in  French  So^ 
ciety^r^Natwnal  Characteristics.^^MidameD^Hotidetot,r^Mir^ 
ried  Ufcr^allantryj  MannerSy  Education* — Domestic  ffab$ts» 
'-^The  Femme  de  Chambre^'^La  BomiCr^Domestic  Servitude*^^ 
The  Toilet.— The  Ro^  Trousseau. 

IN  an  considerations  of  socie^,  whether  political  or  morale 
die  mnad  habitually  directs  its  views  to  those  relations,  which 
•pnig  from  the  intdkctiial  and  pbyaical  forces  of  man  alone. 

amcntal  cnmtal 


But  mere  is  a  Ug[ht  and  omamaHal  cxfital,  crowning  tiie  ] 
tive  cohimns  of  the  social  edifice,  upon  which,  when  the  maid 
htm  estimated  the  depdi  of  the  foundation,  and  tiie  strength  of 
die  base,  it  rests  wim  pleasure  and  recreation*  Fra^  and  de* 
Ikate,  luD  of  grace,  and  replete  with  haraiony,  this  last  work 
of  die  afani^tf  architect  seems  U}  typify  die  benevolent  ioten* 
dons,  which  originated  and  planned  me  whde  structure  of  crea* 
ticm. 

Womoi,  in  all  reg^cms,  and  under  all  institutions,  as  wife,  and 
ai mother^  »ercises,thiioii{^  die  deUgbtful  medium  of  tbeseaap 
cred  ties,  a  direct  or  an  street  iniuence  on  the  coastkuttott  of 
society.  And  it  b  a  curious  paradox  that  in  the  countrv,  wh^^ 
she  ktt  reigned  with  the  most  unlimited  control,  she  has  been  . 
dcmed  an  cEarteredjurisdicticm  in  its  political  government.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  at  all  times  a  oonventioand^^peo- 
,  m  Fren^  society,  to  oouatevact  dM  sevcM  pwMriftioii^f 
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those  Salic  law«,  wMch  certainly  were  not  established  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  female  inability  to  reign;*"  since,  under  die  title  of 
REGENT,  women  have  governed  die  helm  widi  all  the  despotism 
of  the  most  absolute  monarchy,  and  occasionally  with  a  tjn^anny, 
which  has  been  justly  charged  against  them  as  a  reproach,  by  the 
satirists  of  France  and  of  other  countries. 

Women  have  never  been  called  to  the  throne  of  elective  mo- 
narchies, nor  have  taken  any  share  in  republican  ^vemments. 
Their  genius,  tact,  and  address  suit  best  with  the  Jinesse^  which 
rules  the  cabinets  of  hereditary  and  despotic  monarchies.  The 
fair  Gabrielles  and  the  Entragues  had  no  power  in  the  court  of 
Henry  IV,  when  opposed  in  his  mind  to  die  wisdom  of  his  nainis- 
ter  Sully,  whose  government  almost  approached  to  die  vigour  of 
republican  rule.  They  had  a  very  difierent  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  their  royal  lover,  frofn  tiiat  exercised  in  die  courts  of 
Louis  XIV,  an4  aV,  when  the  women  created  marshals,  displac- 
ed ministers,  intrigued  with  foreign  cabinets,  and  corresponded 
with  imperial  sovereignty*! 

It  was  in  these  two  reigns  most  especially,  that  love  and  poli- 
tics went  hand  in  hand,  and  the  reins  of  government,  became 
entangled  with  the  flowery  bands  of  pleasure. 

*  Tlds  k  die  wagaHant  sapposition  of  Meseray.  Cardiiid  Masarm  decslar- 
ed  diat  the  Salic  law  was  eatablithad,  because  it  was  alwaya  to  be  dreaded 
that  a  queen  would  be  ruled,  *par  dc»  amants  iocapables  ooutsuier  douzx 
MULBs!'  p>y  lorers  inc^Nible  of  goFeming^  a  dozen  hens.] 

fit  is  pleasant  to  consider  bow  much  die  affiurs  of  Europe  must  hare 
been  influenced,  thy  the  intri|^es  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Her  resent- 
ment against  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  for  reftuing  to  marry  his  son  to  her 
daughter,  had  neaxfyprored&tel  to  France.  *  Sea  tracasseries  pens^rent,  oon- 
me  on  verra,  fiure  6^iouer  Penterprise  sur  Bfinorque,  to%'  [Her  tricks  had 
neariy,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  caused  the  failure  of  the  ei^edition  agaioBt 
Bfinoirca.]  Such  was  her  conscious  power,  that  she  offered  to  make  Voltaire  a 
cardinal,  on  condition  of  his  writii^g^  a  new  irenion  of  tiie  Psalms.  Her  cor- 
respondence with  Marie  Ther6se,  and  the  homage  offered  her  by  that  empress, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  comment 

It  iscurious  to  observe  the  codneas  with  which  even  philosoi^y,  in  those 
days,  considered  tiie  influence  of  a  royal  mistress.  Voltaire  was  among  the 
flatterers  of  Mad*  de  Pompadour;  and  Rousseau,  speaking  of  the  minister  de 
Choiseul,  obsenres:  MX  gagnoit  dans  mon  esprit  au  pen  de  cas  que  je  &isois  d^ 
ses  pr^d^oesseurs,  sans  exoepter  Mad.  de  Pompadour,  que  je  rmurdois  comma 
one  facon  de  premier  ministre.  £t  quand  le  Imit  courut  que,  d'elle  ou  de  hu, 
Pun  des  deux  expulseroit  I'autre,  te  eras  fairs  des  roeuxpourlagloir^dela 
France,  en  £usant  pour  que  M.  de  Ch<nseul  triomf^t '  [He  rose  in  my 
opinion  by  comparison  with  his  predecessors,  not  excepting  Madame  de  Pom- 
fttdoor,  whom  I  always  considered  as  a  sort  of  prime  minister.  .  And  when  it 
wasreported  that  either  he  or  she,  one  would  turn  out  the  other,  I  beliered 
that  my  vows  were  fig  the  glory  of  France,  when  I  prayed  that  M.  deChoiseol 
might  trimnph.]  Mad.  dePonqpadour  has  left  behind  her,  in  France,  the  cfaa- 
iMter  of  an  ignorant,  sballownninded,  and  vindictive  woman. 
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Dunngdie  progress  of  the  revolution^  woman  gradually  be- 
came circumscribed  within  hi^r  own  proper  sphere;  and  when 
strength  succeeded  to  feebleness,  and  force  to  mtrigue,  the  deli- 
cacy of  female  pei;ception,  and  die  refinement  of  female  agency, 
were  no  longer  m  demand.  Another  and  a  better  scene  was  open- 
ed to  woman's  activity.  Devoted  to  ^nd  for  those,  who  had 
claims  upon  her  feelings  and  her  exertions,  she  confined  her 
novereigntv  to  a  more  domestic  existence.  It  would  almost  ap- 
pear that  this  grea^  event  occurred  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing to  what  noble  extremes  of  heroism  female  nature  was  capa- 
ble of  aftaininfi^.*  The  splendid  portruts  of  self-immolation  in 
^  cause  of  me  best  feelmgs  and  affections  of  humanity,  which 
many  of  the  illustrious  victims  of  the  reign  of  terror  left  behind 
them,  have  shed  a  ^ry  upon  the  sex,  whose  disinterested  vir- 
tues and  bi^  capabihdes  uiey  have  so  signally  illustrated. 
^No  longer  dazzled  and  debased  by  the  splendor  of  a  corrupt 
court,  so  long  the  fatal  cynosure  of  their  sex,  the  women  of  France* 
learned  to  hie  their -country^  for  whose  service  they  now,  for  the 
first  time,  nurtured  a  future  citizen  at  their  maternal  bosoms. 
*  VoiU  deux  fils  que  j'ai  eleves,  pour  servir  leur  roi.'  [There  are 
two  sons,  that  I  have  brought  up  to  serve  their  king,]  said  an  old 
royalist  lady  to  me,  as  she  read  a  letter  from  her  son  on  his  match 
to  quarters.  *  And  I,'  said  the  mother  of  the  gallant  general-* 
^  J'ai  consacre  mon  imique  fils  au  service  de  sa  patrie.'  [I  have 
consecrated  my  only  child  to  the  service  of  his  country  .J 

In  despotic  governments  all  undue  influence  is  exercised  and 

*  The  courageous  attachment  and  inde&tigable  penoverance,  wbich  tibe 
womeD  exhibited,  duiiDff  the  reign  of  terror,  was  magnanimous.  In  the  first 
instance,  more  than  two  thousand  women  of  condition  presented  themselves 
before  the  convention,  to  petition  for  the  proscribed,  to  wiiom  they  had  given 
belter  and  protection,  at  the  greatest  risk;  and  in  manj  instances,  when  thev 
oonld  no  longer  save  or  protect,  thej  shared  captivity,  and  even  death,  wiui 
the  objects  of  their  pity  or  their  affections.  Antigone  and  the  Grecian  daugh- 
ter a^rd  not  examples  of  filial  affection,  more  heroical  than  were  evinced 
io  the  persevering  endurance  of  Mademoiselle  Cazotte,  the  lovely  daughter 
0f  the  channing  autiior  q£*^  Le  DMle  Atnourewc;^*  by  Mad.  de  Faysac,  and 
Mad.  de  ***y  the  one  sacrificing,  the  other  riskbg,  her  life  for  ueir  illus- 
trious  friends,  Rabaud  St  Etienne,  and  Condorcet;  by  the  more  than  heroic, 
the  almost  superiiuman  de  Sombreuil,  and  by  the  young  and  incomparable 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Rochelbucai|ld,  who  saved  the  life  of  her  aged  fath^  in 
the  Vendean  w^irs,  by  a  courage  and  ingenuity  which  woman  alone  knows 
Iww  to  unite.  To  these  may  be  added  tiie  martyr-names  of  MaiU^,  de  Bussy, 
de  Maadbj^  Roland,  and  last,  not  least,  the  heroic  Elizabeth  of  France,  who 
died  the  victim  of  sisterly  affection.  She  might  have  saved  herself  with  her 
bnHhers,  who  led  from  France,  had  she  not  preferred  death,  with  her  un- 
foTtmiate  relations,  who  remained.— It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  a  Mad.  La 
Valette  distinguished  herself  by  her  resohtte  di^termiiiatioii  to  die  with  her 
husband,  during  ibe  reign  of  terror. 
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admissible;  and  tlie  infiaei^e  of  wonen  bemg,  to  a  iiii^riii  ex- 
tent, atways  undue,  her  powers  are  pardculaiiv  odkd  feiA  m  m 
state,  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  law;  and  where  by 
hb  very  position  he  is  thrown,  for  resource  against  his  own  ermm^ 
lapaa  female  conversation,  and  allurement.  It  is  thus  that  aiis* 
tresses  purchase  the  privilege  of  political  interference,  l^  tha 
labour  of  amusing  some  royu  satr»>,  ^  qui  n'dst  plus  amusable;* 

Kho  is  not  amusabie;]  and  it  was  thus  that  for  ourty  years  de 
aintenon  occupied  the  idleness  of  the  king,  and  inffofenced  the 
decisions  of  his  cabinet,  when  she  had  no  longer  beauty  to  charm, 
nor  he  susceptibiUtjr  to  be  attracted. 

This  avenue  to  temate  ambition  has  long  been  closed  in  France. 
No  lady  now  brings  her  distaff  into  the  council*chamber,  nor  can 
hq>e  to  be  complimented  by  some  obaequious  contrdleur-Mieral 
[comptroller  general]  with:  *  Eh,  qucM,  madame,  le  gr»id  Colbert 
vous  a  done  transmb  son  toief*  [What,  Madam,  has  the  greet 
Colbert  transmittedto  you  his  souO  ]  But  although  the  extcutne 
power  of  the  sex,  is  confined  to  tM  sway  of  their  iiomeetk  re- 
rtm^,  the  philosophy  of  legislation  is  by  no  means  denkd  to  their 
nrvpestiffation.  Ine  reigning  poUtics  of  the  agitirted  day,  during 
wluch  I  resided  in  France,  were  discussed  even  by  young  women, 
with  considerable  force  and  precision;  while  die  men  fistened 
with  indulgence,  if  not  widi  deference.    Feebleness  and  intrigue 

*  Hin  speeob  of  Dodnn,  eofuMUwr  g^n^raly  daring  tiMregoncy,  wm  made 
to  Mad.  de  Prie«  who  bad  gtd  imn  ipeaoh  on  some  itate  qnetlioDy  mdar  the 
taHion  of  the  crafty  Daremej.  This  woman,  who  is  described  by  cotemporary 
writevsi  as  «  fismmo  peidne,  mtrignaote*  spirituelle  et  libertine,"  [a  de^ierate 
#oman,  intrigmng,  witty,  and  anprincipled,]  governed  for  some  time  botb 
France  and  the  regent  and  was  herMif  governed  by  the  four  intriguing 
brotibersof  ihe  name  of  Paris.  She  was  the  canse  that  the  &mily  of  her  royal 
lover  did  not  give  a  queen  to  France.  Offended  by  the  coldness,  with  which 
If  ad.  de  Vermsndoit  received  her,  she  left  her  in  a  rage,  ezclaimin^  «  Va; 
in  ne  seras  jamais  reine  de  France:**  [Go;  you  shall  never  be  queen  of  France:! 
tfid  Ae  fulfilled  her  prediction,  by  preventing  the  marriage  of  Loids  Xv 
with  one  of  the  most  iHustrious^  amiable,  and  lovdy  women  of  Europe.  Mad. 
la  Marquise  de  Erie  gave  away,  or  sold,  |>lace8  of  the  highest  importanoe. 
The  indolence  of  the  regent,  and  his  devotion  to  every  species  of  pleasure, 
and  of  dissipation,  left  a  boundless  scqpe  to  abuse:  and  the  same  observation 
might  be  applied  to  bim,  as  cardinal  du  Bois  made  of  Louis*  XV,  when  tha 
deputies  from  the  pariiament  of  Paris  came  with  a  remonstrance  to  Venaal- 
les.  The  cardinal  on  this  occasion  dismissed  th^m,  saying:  "  Chi  ne  paileia* 
mais  d'affiiires  an  roL"  (The  Idnr  is  never  spoken  to  upon  busiaem.]  Tm 
Mad.  de  Frie  onoe  threw  into  the  nre  the  remonstrances  of  the  pariiameats  ef 
Beanes  andof  Thoubuse,  observing  gaily,  that  they  were  of  a  <'  mauvais  too,** 
and  <'  seatoient  la  provinoei!!*'  [that  they  were  vu%ar,  and  meU  if  ihe  eoum- 
fry/]  When  she  read  some  songs  made  against  her  conduct  and  character,  sba 
observed:  <«Voikoe  que  sent  les  Francois,  quandils  sent  tiopbien.'*  [See 
bow  the  French  go  on,  when  they  are  too  weU  treated.]  Such  are  the  gooii  eM 
lisMt,  which  tiw  modem  lojalty  of  England  and  France  seek  to  have  rsetoced! 
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^trlioBf  to  have  yuUed  to  open  and  free  diwcairian;  ro« 
Dmces  are  kid  a^ide  for  ^  exposis;^  the  prettiest  women  in 
Paris  nm  through  all  the  intricacies  of  finance,  widi  the  accu*, 
raejr  of  a  chancelkM-  of  the  exchequer;  amd  *•  lips^  which  not  hf 
-words  pUmed  only^  became  eloquent  in  the  discussion  of  *  le 
Buget.  [the  budgets] 

^  Nous  void,  ma  chere,'  said  Mad.  de  R— 4ze,  as  I  entered 
one  evening  her  salon.  *  Nous  voici  tons,  plus  enfon(e£s  dans 
ks  hosremv  de  la  politique,  que  la  chambre  des  communes  et 
tout  k  pariement  d'Ang^terre  ne  pourroient  l'66re.'  [Here  we 
are  my  dear^— -Here  we  are,  more  deej^  immersed  in  die  hor« 
rors  of  politics  than  the  house  of  commons  and  the  whole  British 
parliament  can  be.]  And  she  went  on  with  an  argument  on  w<ty9 
andmean^^  which  our  arrival  had  for  a  moment  interrupted. 
£ven  politics,  however,  become  amusing,  when  discussed  by  a 
weSl  nlucated  and  elegant  Fraich  woman;  and  I  have  heard 
EngUfthmen  of  considerabk  talent  and  judgment  declare,  that  the 
accuracy  and  precision  of  many  fair  politicians  with  whom  they 
had  cooverseo,  even  on  abstract  points  of  government,  went  far 
beyond  tiie  kvel  assigned  tctthe  mental  powers  of  their  sex. 

It  is.  tins  vnde^  sphere  of  discussion,  unrestricted  by  ridicule 
and  unlimited  by  fashion,  which  gives  the  pky  to  their  imagina- 
tion, die  force  to  th^  intellect,  and  that  charm  of  £»cili^,  ek- 
gance,  and  effect  to  dieir  language,  which  habits  of  general  con- 
versation can  akne  x:on&r.  It  is  tiius  that  they  are  qualified  to 
become  die  compomons  and  friends  of  men,  as  well  as  their  mis- 
tresses and  wives.  The  coarseness  of  exclusive  male  sockty  is 
not  sought  in  France,  to  avoid  the  insipidity  of  femak  circks. 
Nor  is  ail  wit,  brilliancy,  and  talent  left  behind,  with  the  emp^ 
decanters  after  dinner,  to  make  room  for  that  ^  infinitive  deal  of 
nothings,'  which  with  us  is  prcfsumed  to  be  a  necessary  qualifica- 
ti(m  for  joining  the  maudlin  priestesses  of  the  tea-taUe. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world,  where  the  soeial 
position  of  women  is  so  delectable,  as  in  Frante.  Hie  darling 
child  of  society,  indulged,  not  spoikd,  presiding  over  its  plea- 
sures, preserving  its  refinements,  taking  nothing  hom  its  strengdi, 
adding  much  to  its  brilliancy,  permitted  the  full  exercise  oi  aM 
her  faculties,  retaining  the  full  endovrment  of  all  her  graces,  she 
pursues  the  golden  round  of  her  honoured  existence,  limited 
only  in  her  course  by  her  feebleness  and  her  taste;  by  her  want 
of  power  and  absence  of  inclinaticm  to  ^  overstep  the  modesty  of 
natmre,'  or  to  infringe  upon  privileges,  exclusively  the  attribute 
of  die  strong  sex. 

^  To  paint  die  character  of  woman,'  si^s   Diderot,  ^you 
•must  use  die  feather  of  a  buttei^y's  wing.    He  must  have  meant 
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the  character  of  a  French  woman,  who  unites  to  more  aolid  qiia« 
lities  many  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  that  lively  insect.  Light, 
brilliant,  and  voladle,  she  seems  to  flutter  on  the  surCxe  otmt^ 
with  endless  adaptations  to  its  forms;  but  quick,  shrewd,  and 
n^>id  in  her  perceptions,  she  appears  to  reach  by  intuition,  what 
intellect  vainly  toib  to  obtain  by  inference  and  combination* 
More  susc^tible  than  sensible,  more  awakened  through  her  ima- 
gination thsm  excited  through  her  heart,  love  is  to  her  almost  a 
Cu  d'enfant,  [a  child's  play.]  The  distrust  sl^  inspires  in  her 
ver,  acts  favourably  for  her  interests  on  the  natural  inc(»istancy 
of  man;  and  she  secures  the  durability  of  her  chain,  by  the  care- 
lessness  with  which  she  imposes  it. 

Sharing  largely  in  the  national  deference  for  ties  of  Uood,  she 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  die  influence  of  habitual  attachments;  and 
in  whatever  other  countries  friend^p  may  raise  her  altars;  it  is 
in  France,  and  by  French  women,  perhaps,  that  she  wUl  find 
them  best  served.  I  saw,  during  my  residence  in  that  country, 
so  many  instances  of  this  pure  and  ennobling  principle,  that  for 
the  first  time  I  comprehend  die  preference  of  Rousseau  for  a 
people,  among  whom  die  Epinays  and  the  Luzembourgs  afford* 
ed  m  his  own  instance  so  many  iUustrations  of  his  hypothesis; 
and  where  ihefriaids  he^^n^  compensated  him  for  the  mistress 
and  the  wife,  *•  qu'il  n'auroit  jamais  pris  en  France.'  [whom  he 
would  never  have  taken  in  France.]  .     . 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  that  country,  to  see  the  most  last> 
ing  lUtachment  succeed  to  the  most  lively  passion;  and  all  that 
was  faulty,  in  unlicensed  love,  become  all  uiat  is  respectable,  in 
disinterested  friendship.  There  is  nothing  more  common  in 
France,  than  to  behold  long-attached  friends  parting  ofi*  from  the 
more  prosperous  lists  of  society,  to  unite  their  forces  agsdnst  the 
attacks  of  adversity,  and  who  suffer  with  resignation,  because 
they  suffer  together.  These  friendships,  equally  common  between 
individuals  of  different  and  of  the  same  sexes,  are  tacit  euloei- 
ums  on  the  marriage  state  in  its  best  aspects,  and  indicate  me 
necessity  of  a  sympathy  of  interests  and  feelings,  with  some 
being  willing  to  blend  its  existence  and  identity  with  our  own; 
even  when  passion  no  longer  animates,  nor  love  cements  the  tie 
of  the  communion. 

I  have,  at  this  moment  present  in  my  recollection  many  friends, 
whom  I  saw  dwelling  toffether  in  perfect  confidence  and  intimate 
union;  providing  for  each  odier's  wants,  indulgent  to  each  other's 
infirmities,  giving  mutual  accommodation  to  each  other's  weak- 
nesses, and  hand-in-hand  stealing  down  the  evening  path  of  life, 
bereft  of  all  the  conflicting  passions,  which  aeitated  its  morning, 
and  retaining  enough  only  of  the  heart's  viud  heat,  to  warm  the 
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chin  atmosphere  of  age  and  debifity.  Oh!  Aese  are  the  mild  li^ts 
whkh  gleam  along  ue  broken  surface  of  society;  when  the  nie- 
teor  Ua^  of  ydUtfa  and  pleasure  are  extinguished  6>r  ever,  by  na« 
ture  or  by  time* 

This  determination  of  die  afFecdons  towards  fiiendship,  so  ob- 
servable among  the  French  of  all  classes,  and  most  paiticularly 
among  the  women,  seems  the  inherent  tendencv  of  the  nation,  and 
is  by  no  means,  revolutionary  virtue.  When  le  bonne  homme,  [the 
good  man,]  la  Fcmtaine,  lost  his  inestimable  and  faithful  friend  and 
protectress,  Mad.  de  la  Sabliere,  in  whose  hotel  he  lived,  Mad« 
de  Hervart  immediately  presented  herself  to  the  afflicted  poet; 
and  abrupdy  entering  his  room,  she  said:  *  J'ai  appris  le  midheur 
qui  vous  est  arrive;  je  viens  vous  proposer  de  toger  chez  moi.' 
[I  have  just,  learnt  the  misfortune  which  ha?  happened  to  you;  I 
come  to  propose  to  you,  to  lodge  with  me.l 

^  J'y  auob,'  [I  was  going  tl^re,]  was  the  simple  and  affecting 
reply.* 

*  However  suited  the  character  and  mannerB  of  the  Freoch  women  mi^ 
be  to  friendship,  they  by  no  means  engross  a  virtue,  which  is  to  a  great  dcK 
greenationaL  While  I  was  at  Paris,  vStaireV  wattwy  cane  was  sold  for  five 
hundred  francs,  and  purchased  by  the  celebrated  suigeon  du  Bois.  His  joy 
at  obtaining  this  relic  was  excessive.  A  gentleman  present  observed  that  he 
had  paid  too  dear  for  his  purchase.  **  Comment,''  be  replied  with  vivacity, 
«<  quAnd  c'est  pour  Pami  Corvisart?"  [How— when  it  is  for  my  friend  Corvisart?] 
The  well-known  friendship  of  these  distinguished  men,  is  e4}ually  honorable 
to  both  parties.  Monsieur  Corvisart  is  justly  oelebrated  for  his  work  **  on  the 
heart,''  bodk  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 

A  young  and  devoted  friend  of  the  brave  Caffiaj^Ui,  saw  that  oelebrated 
man  fall  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre^  while  fighting  by  his  side.  The  death  of  his  gal- 
lant friend  drove  him  to  despair;  and  his  gnef  was  so  touching,  his  despon- 
dency so  profound,  that  it  became  a  subject  of  conversation  to  the  wMe  ai^ 
my.  Itatlast  reached  the  ears  of  Buoosparte,  who  paid  a  personal  visit  to 
the  moomer.  He  is  said  to  hare  shed  tears  on  the  occasion,  and  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  console  him,  bv  observing:  "  It  is  at  least  a  solace  to  you,  that  your 
brave  friend  died  covered  with  glory. " 

**  La  gloire!"  repeated  the  young  man  indignantly,  and  in  all  the  petulance 
oi  grieC  '*  qu'est-ce  que  la  gloire.^  EUe  est  faite  pour  un  homme  tel  que  vous." 
'  [Gkny!  what  is  gk>ry?  It  is  made  for  men  like  you.]  ^^  Qire  him  some  laodi^ 
nam,''  said  Buomaparte  coldly;  and  when  he  had  seen  it  administered,  silently 
left  the  tent.  A  ww  days  after  this  interview,  the  young  man  distinguished 
himself  by  a  desperate  intrepidity,  which  evinced  his  desire  to  follow  his 
friend,  "  de  mourir,  de  la  mort  Roland."  [to  die  the  death  of  Roland.]  His  va*. 
lor  became  a  subject  of  admiration  in  common  with  hb  friendship,  and  the 
army  were  unwearied  in  their  praises  of  his  spirit  and  his  sensibility.  Bnoiub- 
parte  became  tired  of  the  snbgect,  and  feaifrd  of  the  example;  and  observed 
in  the  hearing  of  several  of  his  young  companions:  ^<  Pour  oe  jeune  *  *  *  \ 
c'est  un  brave  garden,  mois  je  I'aurois  fusHI^,  si  oela  efit  continue."  (That 
young  *  *  *  *,  is  a  brave  feUow,  but  I  shouM  have  had  him  shot  if  tins  had 
oontmucd.1  This  anecdote,  which  was  given  me  as  a  foot  affords  a  pendant 
f  paralld]  for  the  story  of  the  King  of  Pmasia's  <n<dering  an  oilcer  to  be  shot, 
who  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  had  kept  a  light  in  his  tent  after  the  prohibited 
koar,  for  tke  pmpoae  of  writiog  to  his  wifo.— Buonaparte's  fiiendihip  for 
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It  miwt  cBttaixiy  hsve  been  in  some  fit  of  cymctun,  that  Mon- 
taigne dedaies  the  incapability  of  women  for  so  devated  a  sen-' 
tfanent  as  friendship,  to  which  denimeiation  he  adds,  in  his  own 
quaint  way:  ^La  suffisance  ordimdre  des  femmes  n'eit  pas,  pour 
respondve  k  cette  configrence  et  communication,  nouriase  de  cette 
siuncte  cousture;  ni  leurtmenesemUeas8ezferme,potirsousteniF 
Testreinte  d'un  noeud  si  pressi  et  si  dxmOde/  rThe  ordinary  sdf* 
sufficiency  of  women  muces  diem  incapable  of  that  disintenssted- 
Hess  and  mdimited  confidence  whidi  is  necessary  to  diis  Mcred 
nnioiy  and  their  minds  hare  not  sufficient  firmness  to  sustain  the 
{Mi^sure  of  a  knot  so  tight  and  so  duraUe.]  Tlie  devoted  fnend- 
shlp  of  his  own  favourite,  ^Rayne  Marguerite  de  Navarre^  far 
tfie  ^preux  Roi^  her  brother,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  his  po- 
siticHi. 

If  a  lively  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  diose  recommettded  to 
iheir  notice;  if  acts  of  kindness  may  be  considered  as  tests  of  a 
predisposition  to  friendship,  I  can  answer,  on  my  own  esq^eri- 
cnce,  M>r  the  oualifications  widi  which  the  French  are  endowed, 
for  feeling  ana  inspiring  that  sentiment*  I  universally  observed 
among  them  an  eagerness  to  oblige,  a  promptness  to  serve,  a 
readmess  to  sympathise  with  the  titde  evcry-day  crosses  of 
life  of  their  acquamtance,  which  proceeding  perhaps  from  quick 
susceptibili^  for  impression^  assumes  tiie  character  of  the  most 
genuine  and  perfect  good«nature,  that  ever  wanned  at  cheered 
die  common  mtercourse  of  socie^.  The  charge  of  insincerity, 
to  which  the  hirii  p<dish  of  refined  mamiers,  under  the  old  regime, 
subjected  the  wnole  nation,  now  appears  to  have  so  little  founda* 
tion,  that  I  am  well  aware  I  am  not  singular  in  asserting  their 
professions  to  fiidl  short  of  the  unsuspecting  confidence,  widi 
which  they  come  forward  to  oblige,  to  serve,  and  to  aocommodate 
even  strangers,  whom  chance  has  presented  to  tiieir  notice.  As- 
isociating  witii  them  in  tiieir  circles,  in  Paris,  and  occasional^ 
a  resident  in  their  chdteaux  in  the  countiy,  I  uniformly  founa 
tiieir  courteous  msmners  accompanied  by  kindness  and  attention, 
and  b^  an  those  litde  nameless  acts  of  friendship,  wluch  showed 
them  intent  upon  contributing  to  die  ease  and  comfort  of  their 
guests.*  This  may  be  indeea  what  Sterne  calls  the  ^overflowing 

ttegalbtttfeDeralDeflsiaiBesidtobarebeenaiiioeresndsrdeat  Wbflntlks 
news  of  hk  death  was  broogfat  to  him»  at  the  battls  of  Bfaiai|fo»  ha  wat  pvp- 
£i«Bdly  aftcted,  and  esrolamiad  in  a  tone  of  gieat  emotinn'  'C^ns  poit^ 
Idenrer?'  [Why  can  I  not  weep^]  Oae  of  his  first  acts,  <m  his  return  to  Pans, 
was  to  raise  astatue  to  his  memory. 

*"  This  kindnssB  and  wannth  of  fiteUaf  did  not  tenninate  with  our  rasi- 
denoe  in  Franco.  Having  metwith  aheafy  peoaniagy  loss,  dniiiig  owr  abseaee 
I  hoaM,  tbe  ciKwnstuoe  teaohed  tiM  eon^  oar  FNDok  ftiaiids;  and  it 
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of  ihe  pQAcreatic  juic^;'  but  wk)  would  stop  to  exftot^  the 
cause,  while  benefitting  by  the  effects. 

A  French  woman,  like  a  child,  reqoires  a  strong  and  raoid 
series  of  sensations,  to  make  her  feel  the  value  of  existence.  Her 
prompt  susceptibility  changes  its  emotion  with  its  object;  and 
that  cheek,  which  is  now  dimpled  with  smiles,  but  a  few  moments 
hence,  will  perhaps  be  humid  with  a  tear.  When  it  was  objected 
that  some  royalist  ladies  had  attended  the  trial  of  those  unfortu* 
nate  persons,  whose  hands  and  heads  were  severed,  for  a  conspi- 
racy, more  worthy  the  correction  of  the  ^  petites-maisons,'  [mi- 
nor priscms,^  than  of  so  barbarous  an  infliction,  a  gentleman  un* 
dertook  their  defence  before  a  very  mixed  company,  where  I  was 
present,  by  sa3dng, 

^  Que  voulez-^vous?  Les  Fran9aises  aiment  de  pareilles  seines, 
parce  quUl  leur  faut  toujours  des  battemens  de  coeur,  et  comment 
faire  battre  le  coeur,  sans  une  grande  sensation? '  [What  would 
you  have?  The  French  like  such  scenes,  because  they  must  dl" 
ways  have  agitations  of  the  heart,  and  how  can  the  he^  be  par* 
ticulariy  agitated  without  a  great  sensation.]  ^  Monsieur,'  ob- 
served an  old  royalist  lady,  with  indignation,  ^  une  veritable  Fran- 
faise  n'aura  jamais  une  grande  sensation,  que  pour  son  Roi.' 
(Sir  a  true  Frenchman  will  never  experience  a  great  sensation  but 
ibr  her  king. j  *•  Qu'elle  d£licate.sse  de  pens^e!]  [What  delicacy  of 
thought!]  was  the  reply. 

The  sensibility  of  the  present  race  of  French  women,  however, 
is  by  no  means  exclusivel^'^^  engrossed  by  the  iing»  Even  his  ho- 
liness the  pope  was  said  to  inspire  those  battemens ;  de  coeur, 
[agitations  of  the  heart,]  so  necessary  to  their  existence. 

^  You  will  do  me  the  greatest  favour,'  said  the  beautiful  Ma^d. 
D*****, '  if  you  will  put  me.  in  the  way  of  being  blessed  by  the 
pope.'  As  it  was  well  understood,  that  Mad.  D— — had,  as  yet, 
no  call  bom  ^  atster^an^ls^^  the  pious  request  excited  much  as- 
tonishment. The  petitKHi  was  however  granted;  and  as  die  pope  V 
apartment  can  ^  ne'er  by  womcffi^s  foot  be  trod^  Mad.  D— 
crossed  him  in. his  garden,  ^d  received  the  wished-for  benedic- 
tion. But  this  was  not  sufficient:  she  intreated  permission  to 
kiss  his  hand.  Monsieur  ***  struggled  against  the  improprie^ 
of  this  request;  but  Mad.  D— -  was  urgent,  and  would  not  be 
denied.  ^  £t  la  raison  de  cet  empressement?'  [But  why  this  ea- 
ffemess?]  asked  Mcmsieur  ***  ^  C'est  que  cda  me  donnera  un 
rattement  de  coeur;  et  que  je  suis  si  heureuse  quand  le  oeur  me 

pirodnced  «  many  letters  of  inquiiy  and  coodoleiice,  backed  by  the  iiiost 
prewiag  inritation  to  retnra  and  lire  amongst  them,  till  our  losses  #ere  re* 
trieved. 

s  ■ 
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hatte.*  [Because  it  will  give  pie  an  4|;itation  of  the  heart;  and  I 
fua  always  so  happy  when  my  heart  is  unusually  agitated,]  was 
her  candid  answer. 

I  have  known  a  French  lady  attend  with  the  most  devoted 
care  her  sick  friend,  for  weeks  together;  live  at  her  bed-side, 
^explain  the  asking  eye,*  anticipate  evary  wish,  and  forego 
every  pleasure,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  friendship;  and  yet  &t^ 
death  of  diis  person,  wept  for  a  few  hours  with  bitterness  and 
vehemence,  in  a  few  da)^  left  do  trace  of  sadness  behind  it. 
This  happy  (though  not  heroic)  facility  of  character,  is  purely 
constitutional;  and  while  it  operates  gpraciously  upon  all  die  ilb 
of  life;  while  it  quickly  absorbs,  the  tear,  and  dissipates  the  sigh, 
it  neidier  interferes  with  the  duties,  nor  chills  the  affections  of 
eodstence*  And  though  it  would  make  no  figure  in  tragedy  or 
romance,  it  supports  resignation,  cheers  adversity,  and  enhances 
those  transient  pleasures,  whose  flight  is  scarcely  perceived,  ere 
their  place  is  supplied*,  This  light  volatile  tone  of  character,  this 
incapacity  for  durable  impression,  this  sensibility  to  good,  this 
tnmsient  susceptibility  to  evil,  is  after  all  perhaps  die  secret, 
sought  by  philosophers.  The  views  of  the  Epicurean,  and  of  the 
sceptic,  well  understood,  seem  to  meet  at  that  point,  which  nature 
has  made  the  basis  of  the  French  character;  arriving  by  difie* 
rent  routs  to  the  same  conclusion^  that  true  sensibility  is  to  feel, 
hut  not  to  ht  <?ver come. 

A  Frepch  woman  has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging,  that  the 
.  ^  besoin  de  sentir'  [necessity  of  feeling]  is  the  first  want  of  her 
eustence;  that  a  succession  of  pursuits  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  current  of  U&  from  that  stagnation,  which  is  the  death  of 
idl  vivid  and  gracious  emotions.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the 
peculiar  endowment  pfthe  French  temperament,  to  preserve,  even 
to  the  last  ebb  of  life,  that  unworn  sensibility,  diat  vigour,  fresh- 
ness and  facility  of  sensation,  which  are  usiudlv  confined  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  human  existence,  and  which  ordinarily  lose 
theb  gloss  and  energy  with  the  first  and  earliest  impressions, 

I  had  one  day  the  good  fortune  to  be  seated  at  dinner  next  to 
die  celebrated  Hupiboldt,  who  observed,  inciden^y  to  the  sub^ 
jec^  f^  conversation,  that  there  was  nothing  he  so  much  lament- 
ed as  having  arrived  a  few  weeks  too  late  at  Paris,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Rousseau's  Mad.  d'Houdetot.  ^  I  am  told,'  he 
continued,  ^  that  age  held  no  influence  over  that  chaiipciinr  cIuh 
racter,  and  that  £e  preserved,  at  eighty,  the  feelings  ancTfimcy 
pf  eighteen.'* 

To  these  observations  Mons.  Denon,  who  was  present,  added^ 

*  BMf  d*Hoqdetot  died  about  the  time  the  allies  entered  Faiis. 
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that  die  last  time  tie  liacl  seen  her  (and  it  itr^A  hat  very  long  he* 
fore  her  death),  he  could  even  then  trace  in  her  maimer,  her 
voice,  her  look,  and  her  conversation,  all  that  had  bewitched 
Rousseau,  and  had  fixed  St*  Lamberts 

Mad.  d'Houdetot  is  a  splendid  epitome  of  the  female  charac- 
ter in  France,  even  though  her  intrmsic  excellence  is  shadowed 
by  the  manners  of  the  day,  in  which  she  lived.  To  du^e  whom 
she  may  have  interested  in  the  eloquent  pages  of  Rousseau,  where 
she  apt>ears  a  being,  fanciful  and  ideal  as  his  own  Julie^  it  may 
not  be  unpleasing  to  follow  her  through  her  own  dower^strown 
(Mith  of  real  life.  Rousseau  has  sketched  in  his  happiest  man« 
ner  her  first  visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Montmorenci,  after  being 
overturned  near  the  mill  ofChdrvaux  ^Samignonne  chassurr 
[her  pretty  little  shoes]  exchanged  for  a  a  pair  of  boots,  ^  per9ant 
L'sdr  d'iclats  de  rire,'  [tilling  the  air  with  laughter,]  full  of  health, 
youth,  spitits,  grace,  and  ^ety^  attacking  with  all  these  charms 
the  sensibility  of  the  philosopher,  and  awakening,  in  that  hith- 
erto unawakened  heart,  ^  I'amour  ckns  toute  son  en^rgie,  danf 
toutes  ses  fureurs.'    [love  in  all  its  energy,  in  all  its  fury.] 

It  is  curious  to  oppose  to  this  picture  of  playful  youdi  and  £tt>« 
lie  and  animation.  Mad.  d'Houdetot,  in  the  same  valley  of  Mont* 
morenci^  at  a  distance  of  sixty  years,  seated  at  her  embroidery 
frame,  surrounded  by  her  grand*diildren;  approaching  the  ad^ 
vanced  age  of  ninety,  and  vet  retaining  all  the  vital  warmth  of 
her  heart  unchilled^  sdl  the  bloom  of  her  imagination  untafnish- 
ed;  cultivating  the  kindest  affections,  and  recidng,  as  if  by  in* 
spiration,  diose  charming  effusions  of  taste  and  fancy,*  which 

'*'  It  was  by  ttealtb,  that  Him  grand->aavgliter8  of  Mad.  d'Hotdelot  ioiM 
down  the  poetry  wbicb  abe  composed  and  recitod  orer  her  embroidery  frame. 
8be  would  never  sqf er  them  to  be  published  and  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  tiro  fiiUoiriBg  tittle  specimens  of  her  takoits  bare  appeared  lit 

OnthedepaHuretf  St  Ldmbett  for  th€  Army. 
L'amant,  <)iie  j'adoie» 

Pr£t  i  me  quitter, 
D'nn  instant  encore 

Voudroitprdfiter. 
F^licit^Taine! 

Qo'on  ne  pent  saiflor, 
Ti^pris  de  la  peine, 

Pour  ^tre  un  plaisir. 

OnihBUuiDwilut9$edslaVMir€* 

La  nature,  prudente  ^t  sag^e, 

Force  le  terns  ^  re^pect^r 
Le  charme  de  ce  bean  visage, 

Qu'elle  tt'aurait  pu  r^t^r. 
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her  modesty  would  not  permit  her  to  transcribe;  and  which  she 
composed  with  the  same  facility,  with  which  she  created  the 
flowers  that  sprung  up  from  under  her  needle,  it  was  thus  that 
she  was  described  to  me,  in  those  circles,  from  which  she  had 
been  but  recently  withdrawn;  and  where  every  little  word  and 
act  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  friendship. 

When  marriage  was,  in  France,  a  mere  affair  of  convenancef 
Sophie  de  la  Briche,  the  daughter  of  a  fermier  gdi^ral,  was 
forced  into  a  union  with  the  Comte  d'Houdetot,  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  army,  described  in  the  traditions  of  the  circles  of 
Paris,  as  a  good  sort  of  gentleman,  who  lived  much  at  court,  ana 
who  had  the  honour  to  play  *  ffros  jeu'  [high  play]  with  Louis 
XV.  By  Rousseau  he  is  termed  a  ^  chicaneur  tres  peu  ainiable,' 
fan  unamiable  wrangler,]  whom  his  wife  could  never  have  ibved. 
But  the  sensible,  the  susceptible  Sophie,  was  destined  to  love 
somebody;  and  she  became  the  rivsd  and  successor  of  Vokaire's 
Emilie  du  Chatelet,  by  fixing  the  vagrant  affections  of  the  gal* 
lant,  the  chivalrisque,  the  poetical  St.  Lambert.* 

llie  husband  and  the  lover  were  called  at  the  same  moment 
upon  military  service;  and  Sophie,  recommended  to  the  solace 
and  care  of  Rousseau,  by  his  friend  St.  Lambert,  retired  to  her 
chiteau  in  the  valley  of  Montmorenci,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hermitage  of  the  philosopher  of  nature.  '  EUe  vint,  je  la  vis;* 
says  Rousseau. — ^  J'etois  ivre  d'amour,  sans  objet.  Cette  ivresse 
fascina  mes  yeux,  cet  objet  se  fixa  sur  elle,  je  vb  ma  Julie  en  Mad. 
d'Houdetot:  bientdt  je  ne  vis  plus  que  Mad.  d'H-*— ;  mais  rev6tu 
de  toutes  les  perfections,  dont  je  venois  d'omer  Pidole  de  mon 
coeur.  Pour  m'achever,  elle  me  parla  de  St.  Lambert,  en  amante 
passionee.     Force  contagieuse  de  I'amour!  eo  I'^coutant,  en  me 

ae.'  [She 
i  object. 

cation  fascinated  my  eyes,  the  object  was  fixed,  I  saw  my  Julia  in 
Mad.  d'Houdetot;  soon  I  saw  only  Mad.  d'Houdetot  herself;  but 
arrayed  in  all  the  perfections,  with  which  I  had  just  ornamented 
the  idol  of  mjr  heart.  To  complete  all,  she  talked  of  St.  Lam- 
bert with  passionate  fondness.    How  contagious  is  love!  in  listen- 

Sature,  pnideot  and  wise,  compelled  time  to  spare  the  ehanns  of  this  lorely 
O)  for  she  could  never  haYe  nnde  another  like  it] 


*  «« S*il  hxLt  pardonner  quelque  chose  aux  moeurs  da  si^le,"  says  lww>«wi» 
<<  c^est  sans  doute  mi  attachement,  qae  sa  dnr^e  ^pnre,  ses  effistsqae  hoDorent; 
et  qui  ne  s'es  ciment^,  que  par  une  estime  r^ciproque.'^  [If  aov  Ihiitf  may  be 
excused  by  the  manners  of  theage,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  attachment  refined  by 
its  duration,  honoured  by  its  effectB;  and  which  is  cemented  only  bv  redpiocal 
esteem.]  •  '  •'•'«'. 
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ing  to  her,  m  feeUng  myself  near  her,  I  was  seized  with  a  delW 
ciGus  tremor  which  I  had  never  felt  neiur  any  one  else.] 

The  defence  however  made  by  Rousseau,  for  a  conduct  nothing 
short  of  treachery,  is  not  admitted  by  those  now  living,  who  have 
often  beard  Mad.  d'Houdetbt  and  St.  Lambert  speak  of  this  sin^ 
gular  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  Rousseau  began  by 
soothing  the  regrets  of  Mad.  d- H  ■  *  ,  and  by  undermining  hel* 
passion  for  his  friend.  He  failed  in  both  instances;  and  then 
sought  to  alarm  her  virtue,  by  painting  an  unlicensed  love  in  suth 
colours,  as  it  was  rarely  represented  to  French  women  of  tlukt 
day..  If  the  traditionary  anecdotes,  from  which  I  have  gleahed 
diis  recital,  may  be  credited,  he  so  far  roused  her  sleepincr  con- 
science, as  nearly  to  induce  her  to  write  a  last  farewell  to  the  ab- 
sent St.  Lambert.  But  St.  Lambert,  though  almost  resigned,  was 
always  adored;  and  when  Rousseau  artfully  pleaded  his  own  pas-* 
sion,  and  to  counteract  his  former  doctrines,  confessed  that*  he 
WHS  wrong  in  subduing  a  sensibility,  that  made  the  felicity  of  the 
possessor  and  of  all  who  surrounded  her.  Mad.  d'Houdetot,  mis-^ 
taking  his  meaning,  joyfully  exclaimed,  ^  Ah  Dieuf  que  vous  me 
rendez  la  vie!  Je  vais  done  faire  le  bonheur  de  mon  pauvre  St. 
Lambert.'  [Ah!  you  bring  me  back  to  life!  I  will  then  make  the 
felicity  of  my  poor  St.  Lambert.}  . 

ITie  kmg  absent  lover  was  received  with  tapture,  and  the.  trea- 
cherous friend,  maddened  by  jealousy  and  apprehension,  flew  to 
Diderot  to  expose  his  griefs,  and  to  demand  his  assistance.  Di- 
derot promised  to  reconcile  all  parties;  and  succeeded  in  his  me^ 
diation;  and  Rousseau,  jealous  of  his  influence,  swore  eternal  en- 
mi^  tq^the  mediator,  and  breathed  it  in  a  citation  from  the  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  d'AlemberCf 

The  passion  of  Mad.  d'Houdetot  and  St.  Lambert  became  al- 
most respectable,  by  its  duration  and  constancy.  But  time,  which 
fold  in  favour  of  the  mistress,  turned  all  that  was  goid  to  drosSy 

*  It  was  at  tiltB  time  that  be  wrote  those  pasdonate  letters,  of  which  be 
says:  <<  On  a  troav^  briklaotes  lea  lettres  de  la  Julie.  Ah  Dien,  qn'  anroit-on  dit 
ae  celles-ci?"  [They  talk  of  the  bunuDg  letters  of  Julia.  Ah!  what  would  they 

say  of  these?]    When  he  demanded  these  letters,  Mad.  d'H said  she 

had  bmned  them.  **  Non^  dod,"  he  replied,  ^''jamais  celle  qui  peut  iuspirer  une 
parielle  passum,  n^amra  le  coura^,  d'en  bruler  les  preures."  [No,  no,  he  re^- 
fKed,  she  who  could  in^oiesueh  a  passion,  would  never  have  courag^e  to  bum 
the  pn>oft  of  it]  A  few  years  back,  when  Mad.  d'Houdetot  was  asked  what  she 
laid  realfy  done  with  tfa^n,  she  answered  with  her  usual  nOtvet^,  *'  I  ^ve  ^en^ 
a&  to  St  Lambert" 

,  f  The  finendft  of  Mad.  d*H  express  g^reat  indignation  against  Rous- 

aesB,  lor  his  conduct  on  Uiis  occasum.  His  accusation  of  Diderot,  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  secret  of  his  passion  to  his  rival,  was  utterly  without  foundation. 
Mad.  d'H'-^—  shortly  before  her  death  declared,  that  all  what  appeared  patftbn 
in  J.  Jacques  was  imaginoHom  he  had  no  heart! 


>^^ 
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jak  the  character  of  the  loven  St.  Lambert  lost  the  virtues  of 
)Fouth,  with  its  graces*  In  the  course  of  a  coimexion,  which  last* 
ed  foity  years,  adl  that  had  once  been  fanciful,  became  capricious; 
all  that  was  once  wit,  soured  into  satire;  philosophy  became  cy- 
nicism, and  vivacity  petulance.  Severe,  and  supercilious,  St. 
Lambert  treated  the  charmine  ^^  Doris*  of  his  ^  Seasons^  with 
a  peevish  acrimony,  which  still  retained  in  its  harshness  the  ab- 
action of  an  all-requirinfl;  love.  If  Mad.  de  Houdetot  gave  play 
to  that  brilliant  imagination,  which  accompanied  her  to  her  tcnnh, 
he  was  sure  to  observe;  ^  voila  qui  est  bien,  cela  f^t  effet.'  [that 
is  very  well,  that  produces  effect.]  And  when  watching  over  his 
franle  healtii,  she  insisted  upon  more  temperance  than  be  was 
wilung  to  endure,  he  named  her  4'intendante  de  ses  privatioas*' 
[the  intendant  of  his  privations.] 

What  perhaps  was  most  singular  in  this  connexion,  so  stroiq^ 
marked  by  the  manners  of  the  day,  is,  that  Monsieur  d'Houde* 
tot  was  frequentiy  the  advocate  of  a  lover,  whose  tyranny  and 
caprice  repeatedly  procured  his  temporary  dismissal  from  the 
presence  of  her,  whom  his  insupportri>le  humour  had  irritated 
and  disgusted.  Monsieur  d'Houdetot  was  at  last  tadcen  to  that 
abode  of  felicity,  said  to  be  reserved  as  a  recompence  for  suck 
forbearing  husbands,  and  the  death  of  St.  Lambert  left  this  wife 
and  mistress  doubly  widowed.  It  was  tiien,  that  fibeiings  of  the 
tenderest  association  led  her  back  to  Montmorenci.  The  lovely 
valley  had  long  changed  its  inhabitants.  The  Luzembourga,  tfaie 
Rousseaus,  and  the  d'Epinays,  were  no  more:  ^  La  bande  noire' 

Glie  gloomy  band]  had  ravaged  the  pahu^e  of  the  prince,  and 
d  low  the  hermitage  of  the  philosopher.  All  was  altered  bv 
time  and  circumstances;  but  the  heart,  the  imaeination  of  Mad« 
d'Houdetot  were  stiU  the  same.  The  throb  of  the  one  had  not 
slackened  in  its  beat,  the  warmth  of  the  other  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  glow;  and  at  an  age,  when  even  memory  fails,  in  others, 
feeling  was  still  so  ardent,  and  fancy  so  brilliant,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  that  another  St.  Lambert  was  found  in  the  soli** 
tudes  of  Montmorenci,  to  engross  a  friendship,  innocent  and  ten- 
der as  the  fondness  of  childhood;  and  to  which  she  alludes  with 
a  warmth,  borrowed  from  her  imagination,  in  the  following 
l^nes: 

Jeiioe,j'aimai;  ce  terns  de  mon  bel  ige, 

Ce  terns  si  court,  conmie  on  Msir  a'snikit; 
Lorsque  arriva  la  saison  d'etre  sage, 

Encore  j^aioiai— la  raison  me  ie  dit 
Me  voici  rielle,  et  le  plaisira'ekirolet 

Mais  le  bonheur  ne  me  quitte  anjoordlrai; 
Car  j'aime  eaoore,  eC  Taiiieiir  me  console, 

Rien  n'aorolt  pm  MM  coaM^de  hii. 


scctfttt.  Id5 


[WliMiIwttyovBgll^fel;^  bright  patted  •T  ftwtti  pMod  awtr  widitfae 
nptfity  of  lightiii^'<-*WliMMi  I  attsmed  the  period  of  wisdom,  I  Wedttin, 
fir  teaaon  told  me  to.do  so.  I  em  now  eld,  aad  pleasiue  has  taken  its  flif  h^ 
hxA,  bappinesB  still  rtmaioe  with  ae,  fiv  I  still  lore,  and  lore  consoles  me.] 

Madame  d'Houdetot  was  eighty,  when  she  produced  these 
charmiDg  lines;  and  the  object  of  this  new  and  tender  friendship 
was,  like  Su  Lambert,  a  resident  in  her  dear  valley  of  Montmo« 
renci.  The  beautiful  villa  of  Monsieur  de  S"*^**  almost  joined  the 
chateau  of  his  aged,  but  attractive  mistress*  Every  morning 
brought  him  his  billet  and  his  nosegay,  elegant  and  fresh,  as  the 
mind  of  the  donor.  When  Monsieur  de  S*  was  asked,  how  he  was 
affected  bv  inspiring  a  passion  he  could  not  adequately  return? 
he  replied:  ^her  charming  conversation,  her  notes,  and  her 
flowers,  had  become  des  douces  habitudes;  [deli^tfully  habitual] 
and  the  first  day  that  I  missed  them  was  certamly  not  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life.* 

This  good-natured  sufferance  ^  de  se  laisser  aimer,'  [lettinfi^ 
himself  be  loved]  in  a  man  not  half  the  age  of  his  mistress,  is,  I 
believe  the  result  of  a  temperament,  formed  by  kindlier  suns, 
and  by  more  genial  climes,  than  preside  over  the  elements  of  the 
English  character;  for  the  brutality  of  Horace  Walpole  to  the 
enamoured  Mad.  du  Deffand  stands  severely  opposed  to  the  gen- 
tle indulgence  of  Monsieur  de  S***.  The  taint  of  ridicule  hangs, 
perhaps,  on  the  conduct  of  both  ladies;  but  the  distance  between 
the  fririd  egotism  of  Mad.  du  DefiEsmd,  and  the  generous  affec- 
tions of  Mad.  de  Houdetot,  is  immeasurable. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felici^  of  the  latter  to  borrow,  from  the 
store  of  perennial  feeling  and  exhaustless  imagination,  materials, 
which  formed  an  ideal  world  around  her,  which  replaced 
before  her  eyes  the  actual  scenes  of  life.     There  vras  a  vein  of 

gnuine  unaffected  romance,  governing  the  course  of  her  pro- 
tcted  existence,  which  experience  i&i  not,  and  time  coulanot 
8ubdue.f 

*  I  had  the  pteasore  ctf  being  introdnoed  to  Mensienr  S***,  daring:  mj  f* 
lideoee  at  Paris.  He  is  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  was  ibr  seme  time  at  the  head 
ef  the  Cisalpine  repaUio.  His  splendid  fortane  is  deroted  to  the  arts,  of 
#lBCh  he  is  a  passionate  lover,  and  an  elegant  judge.  The  taste  and  accom* 
fJishiDents  of  this  gentleman  merited  the  esteem  and  admiration,  bestowed 
^poD  them  by  Mad«  d'Heodeftot* 

t  The  pictoie  of  Mad.  d'Uondetofs  peison,  by  Ronssean,  is  said  to  be  done 
Vf  alover's  handl  batit  is  by  no  means  veiy  attractive.  The  teat-ensemble,  bow^ 
•Ttrinolading  her  manner  and  air,  is  qoite  charming.    *'  Mad.  de  H  ap^ 

pieohoitde  Ut  trentaine,  et  n^^toit  pofait  belle.  Son  visage  ^toit  marqa^  de  la  pe- 
tite v6r^  son  teintmanqaoit  de  finesse,  tile  avoit  lavoe  basse,  et  les  yeux  nmds 
■Mas  elld  ivait  de  fctaikU  cbeveux  noirs,  natarellement  boucl^,  qm  lui  torn* 
iMent  am  jarret.  8a  taille  itoit augnonne,  et  tile  meltait  dans  toossesmoaVementi 
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It  is  a  singiitor  cireum^ance,  {hat  this  rival  of  the  beautifol 
Mad.  du  Chitelet,  this  imortalized  *  Doris'  of  *St.  Lambert^ 
this  sole  object  of  all  that  Rossead  ever  knew  of  passion,  at 
once  his  theme  and  his  inspiration,  had  not  one  feature,  one  tint 
or  trait  of  personal  attraction,  which  love  could  exaggerate  into 
beauty,  or  imagination  endow  with  a  charm.  The  secret  of  her 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  all,  whom  she  sought  to  interest, 
was  the  ardour,  the  sensibility  of  her  character,  the  tender,  pas- 
sionate cast  of  her  manners,  and  the  playfulness  and  redundancy 
of  her  all-creative  imagination.  Retaininc^,  to  the  last  hours  of 
life,  the  freshness  of #  the  first,  she  inspired  the  feelings  she  pre- 
served. Age  grew  young,  as  it  listened  to  her,  and  youth  forgot 
that  she  was  old,  when  she  spoke.  Take  her  with  her  frail^  and 
her  merit,  her  faults  and  her  virtues,  France  only  coula  have 
produced  such  a  woman;  in  France  only  such  a  woman  could 
have  been  appreciated.  Mad.  d'Houdetot,  in  the  possession  of  all 
her  faculties,  and  almost  of  all  her  graces,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  surrounded  by  hef  friends,  and  by  her  grand  chil- 
dren, the  offspring  of  her  only  child,  the  present  general,  the 
Baron  d'Houdetot. 

I  have  to  lament,  in  common  with  Monsieur  Humboldt,  that 
I  arrived  too  late  in  Paris  to  have  seen  this  interesting  and  ex- 
traordinary woman.  But  occasionally  associating  with  those 
who  once  had  the  happiness  to  live  with  her,  I  delightedly 
tracked  the  print  of  her  steps,  in  those  elegant  circles,  over 
which  she  had  once  presided.  May  I  here  be  permitted  to  ack- 
nowled^d  the  polite  attentions  I  received,  while  in  Paris,  from 
the  amiable  sister  of  Mad.  d'Houdetot,  Mad.  de  Briche,  at 
whose  Sunday  evening  assemblies  I  have  so  often  found  united, 
whatever  Paris  contained  of  rank,  talent,  beauty,  and  fashion. 

de  la  goucberie  et  de  la  grace,  tout-i-la  fois.  Elle  avoit  de  I'esprit  trds  naturel 
et  tr^s  arable;  la  gaiet^,  I'teourderie,  etlanaivet^  b\  marioient  heareusement 
EUe  aboadoit  eo  sallies  charroantes,  qu'elle  ne  cberchoit  point,  et  qui  partoieDt 
quelque  fois,  wadgr6  elle.  EUe  aroit  plasieqrs  taleos  agr^ablas,  jouoit  dn  olare- 
ein,  dansoit  bien,  faisoit  d'kssez  jdis  yen.  •  Pour  son  caract^re,  il  ^toit  aog^* 
que,  la  douceur  d'ime  eo  faisoit  les  fond;  mais  bors  la  prudence  et  la  force,  il 
rassembloit  toutes  le  rertus."  [Madame  de  H-— *was  near  thirty,  and  was  not 
handsome.  Her  face  was  marked  witb  the  small  pox,  her  complexion  wanted 
dehcacj,  she  was  near  sighted,  and  her  eyes  were  round;  but  she  had  long  Uaok 
hair  curhog  naturally,  which  descended  belo^  her  waist  Her  shape  was  neat, 
and  there  was  in  all  her  motions  a  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  grace.  Her 
wit  was  natural  and  agreeable;  gaiety,  giddiness,  and  simplicity,  were  hafipily 
united  in  her.  She  was  always  saying  the  most  charming  things,  which  wer^ 
Be?er  studied,  and  often  insidvertent.  She  had  many  a^^eeable  aocompKih^ 
ments.  She  played  on  the  harpsicbbrd,  danced  well,  and  made  very  psetty 
▼erses.  Her  twnper  was  angelic,  particularly  in  its  miHaesi  and  toftaest; 
■he  hadeveiy  virtue  exc^t  pradenoe  and  eaeigy.] 
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These  eveQings  tecaOed  to  my  imaginflftion  Ae  fidle  court^. 
winch  surrounded  her  s'lster-in-kw^  Mad.  d'Epmay,  when 
statesmen  and  miantefs  mingled  with  the  Diderots,  Rousaescus, 
the  Grims,  and  the  Jlolbachs,*  in  die  saloons  of  La  Chevrette. 
««•«•«««•♦•> 

I  was  speaking  one  day  to  a  royalist  lady  on  the  many 
charming  qualities  of  a  mutual  friend  of  ours,  and  on  the  excel- 
lent cluuracter  of  her  husband.  She  replied  with  a  shrug, 
^  quant  i  hii,  le  bon  homme,  c^est  une  exceUente  personne;  oependaat 
ma  ch^re,  il  ne  remplit  pas  Time  de  sa  charmante  femme,'  [it  must 
be  owned  that  the  good  man  is  a  most  excellent  being;  but  stiU, 
my  dear,  be  does  not  fill  the  soul  of  his  charming  wife.]  This 
want  of  having  her  soul  occupied  by  a  husband,  to  whom  she  had 
been  twenty-five  years  married,!  thoueht  nthtr  Tia  exacHortj 
on  the  part  of^the  ^  charmante  femme,'  and  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, that,  noth^Hthstanding  this  singukr  refinement  upon 
married  happiness,  I  considered  Monsieur  et  Mad.  de  #*#*  an 
exemplarjr  couple.  My  royaKst  fnend  agreed  with  me;  add- 
mg,  that  it  must  be  confessed  M'amour  conjugal'  was  much 
more  prevalent  since  the  revolution  than  before;  and  that 
*  maintenant,  il-y-a  d'excellens  manages  dan  la  France.'  [^  that 
now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  domestic  happiness  in  France.'] 

This  is  indeed  an  avowal  universally  made  by  the  French  of 
931  parties;  and  more  consideration  is  attached  to  this  tie, 
when  respectably  maintained,  and  faithfully  observed,  than  to 
any  other  domestic  relation  of  society  whatever. 

It  is  now  supreme  mauvais  ton  [vulgarity]  to  resort  to  the  old 
worn-out  jests  levelled  at  men,  who  attend  to  their  oxun  wives,  in 
preference  to  those  of  others;  and  indeed,  I  observed,  in  all  public 
societies,  and  in  the  many  and  various  entertainments  given 
at  court,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Bern,  that  the  women, 
and  particularly  the  young  women^  were  always  accompanied 
by  their  husbands.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
minimum  of  sentiment,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  mar« 
ried  happiness  in  France,  and  to  draw  a  scale  of  comparison 
between  the  stock  of  conjugal  affection,  which  exists  in  that 
country,  and  in  En^and.  England,  however,  has  some  good 
Mhabtts  in  her  favour,  invarisd}ly  connectedfwith  the  laws  and 
government  of  a  free  nation,  and  which,  perhaps,  already  be- 

*  I  bad  the  pleaumre  of  knowii^  the  aiBiid>le  niece  ef  Baron  Hbltmdi,  Mad« 
la  talking  over  the  pretended  conspiiucy  of  the  Holbacfa  eoierie^  al^mt 
lowseao  80  extravagantly  raved,  this  lady  assured  roe  that  the  fint 
\  of  hit  quarrel  with  her  nnole,  was  a  present  of  four  dosen  of  singalar^ 
fine  Cbampaigfne,  whieb  the  baron  sent  to  the  philosopher;  an  tMuU  that  Rons* 
■eaa  never  fo^ar e.  The  little  ponr-pariers  to  fHiich  this  gave  rise,  terminated 
in  a  rupture,  out  of  which  Rousseau^s  vivid  bnt  bjrpochoiidriacal  imagfimtiQiBr 
couyiwud  all  hiehipg  tnun  of  *<  ohimefas  difc,* 

T 
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ffXi  to  survive  their  soiirce  and  origicl,  li^hile  soBie  taint  of  did 
original  sin  of  despotism  is  still,  in  France,  to  be  found  operating 
even  on  private  society.  The  play  given  to  natural  feelings  for 
twenty-five  years  back,  may  not  even  yet  have  auite  righted  those 
errors,  that  rose  out  of  institutes  and  habits,  wnich  the  souses  df 
many  centuries  contributed  to  form,  to  perpetuate,  and  to  excuse. 

Married  life  has  always  been  most  respectable  and  most 
sacred,  under  free  governments;  while  under  the  influence  of 
political  despotism,  women,  treated  either  as  skives  or  as  sul^ 
tanas^  are  never  wives.  It  is  thus  that  they  once  reigned  in 
France,  by  an  undue  influence,  subversive  of  all  their  natural 
virtues.  It  is  thus  that  they  still  serve  in  the  East,  with  that 
corrupt  depravation  both  'of  morals  and  intellect,  which  inevi- 
tably re-acts  upon  their  tyrants— and  vindicates  insulted  nature. 

As  it  is  not  the  fashion,  in  France,  to  believe  that  the  sole 
duty  and  object  *  of  heaven^ s  last^  best  gift ^  is  to 

«*  Suckle  fooU^  and  cronicle  small  beer," 

women  are  there  frequentiy  tiie  friends  of  their  husbands,  even 
when  ties,  more  passionate  and  tender  than  those  of  friendship 
cease  to  exist.  A  Frenchman  seeking  a  rational  companion  in 
the  wife,  who  perhaps  never  was  his  mistress,  freqendy  finds 
in  her  society  that  frankness,  pleasantry,  information,  and  even 
GOOD  FELLOWSHIP  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  which  pos- 
sesses a  charm  too  often  neglected  in  married  life.  How  true 
Frenchwomen  however  can  be^  in  feeling  and  in  symphathy,  to 
their  husbands,  has  been  painfully  evinced  during  the  horrors  of 
tfie  revolution,  the  strugp;les  of  twenty-five  years'  emigration,  and^ 
above  all,  during  tiie  political  vicissitudes  and  conflicts  in  France^ 
which  have  occured  smce  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.* 

llie  distracted  and  devoted  wives,  who  were  seen  almost 
weekly  in  the  gallery  of  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Thuilleries,  by 
sympathizing  multitudes,  pleading  at  the  feet  of  the  kins,  for 
the  lives  of  their  brave,  but  condemned  husbands,  affordea  such 
pictures  of.  conjugal  devotion,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  as  few 
countries  could  rival,  and  none  surpass* 

The  young  and  unfortunate  Mad.  La  Bedoyere  dying  of  a 
broken  heart  for  him  whom  her  tears  and  supplications  could 

*  Seme  of  Uiese  heart-rending  scenes  took  |>laoe  durinirmy  refttdenoe  in 
Prance,  and  even  while  I  was  present  in  the  chapel  rcmt;  bnt  I  bad  not  tii« 
courage  to  witness  them.  Mad.  d*  AngouUme  is  said  to  nave  polled  her  gown 
oat  of  the  convulsive  grasp  of  one  of  these  wretched  eupptiamU^  with  snoh  force, 
as  to  leave  a  piece  of  the  royal  drapery  behind  her.  It  is  to  this  strength  of 
fiseling  in  her  royal  highness,  which  none  of  her  «<«earV  ireoibMtf"  has  jet 
subdu^,  that  the  tUtraa  allude,  when  they  exclaim:  <'  Madame  «  beanooup  do 
charact^re.  Elle  joue  un  grand  rdle,"  £^<  Madame  has  agreat  deal  of  oharMler^ 
Slie  plays  a  grand  part!!"] 


not  save;  the  straggles,  the  exeitkms,  llie  afanost  maoly  efforts, 
made  by  MacL  Ney,  are  cited  even  by  their  enemies,  as  incom- 
paraUe.     T^e  ready  self^mmolation  of  Madame  La  Valette,"!^ 

*  Madame  la  Valette  hm  tbecbaraoter  of  beiag^one  of  the  most  WrtiioiWBDd 
exceUoDt  women  in  France.  It  was  on  the  failiire  of  her  affiscting  applications 
to  Che  Idn^  fi>r  the  life  of  her  hoaband,  that  the  following  song  was  made  at 
Paris: 

Complainte  de  la  Valette. 

La  Valette  est  condamn^» 
Tout  le  peuple  est  constem^, 
£t  tout  bas  chacun  r^p^te: 

La  Valette.    (&t«.) 
Fauvre  la  Valette. 

Le  Roi,  poor  se  r^galer, 
Voolait  le  faire  <trangler» 
£t  chaqne  Bouibon  T6f4Ui 

La  Valette:     (bis.) 
F^ris  la  Valette, 

Sa  femme,  pour  le  sauver, 
A  leurs  pieds  court  se  jetter, 
lis  reponssent  sa  requete, 

La  Valette.    (Mc) 
Faurre  La  Valette. 

J  Le  Roilni  dit,  en  coarroux, 

Madame,  retires-vouz, 
Faut,  que  justice  soit  faite. 

La  Valette.    (6m.) 
P^ris  La  Valette. 

£Ile  ya  dans  la  prison, 
Lui  pr€ter  son  cotiUon, 
Son  ▼itz-schoual,  sa  comette, 

La  Valette.    {bit.) 
Saurre  La  Valette. 

Four  leur  remettre  Fesprit, 
Le  bon  La  Valette  prit 
De  lapoudre  d*escampette, 

La  Valette.     (bit) 
Sauve  La  Valette. 

La  d'Angoul^me  en  roogit, 
Le  Comte  d'Artois  fr^mit, 
Le  roi  n*a  pas  sa  braie  uette. 

LaVaktte.    (bi$.) 
ViFO  La  Valette. 

[This  aoog  bas  rerv  little  merit  in  the  original,  and  would  aj^iear  to  still  great- 
er daMdTaotage  in arranslation.  The  fidlowing  is  the  srase of  tiie first  stanza: 

La  Valette  is  condemned, 

The  people  are  all  in  constemsetion; 

Hreiy  one  repeats  in  alow  voice: 

La  Valette. 
Poor  La  Valette.] 


wbo  laoe^r  iMt,  wd  feared  not,  the  restdt^  of  th«  taik  «fae  hft* 
^judertaben;  and  the  sacrifices  of  Madame  Bertrand,  who  so 
wiUmriy  gave  up  a  worid,  where  she  still  reigned  supreme  in 
Ae  unproscribable  influence  of  fashion  and  beauty,  to  follow  her 
brave  Kii^MBd  into  a  voluntary  and  dreary  exile;  these  are  s^en- 
.  did  instances  of  conjugal  virtue  among  a  host  of  other  examples, 
less  distinguished  by  3ie  rank  of  the  parties,  but  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  publicity  and  praise.  It  is  the  fashion,  however,  for 
modem  travellers,  and  the  writers  of  modem  travels,  to  declaim 
agunst  the  fidelity  of  French  wives,  to  boast  of  their  own  bon- 
nes-fortunes, and  to 

«  Talk  of  beauties,  wbiofa  they  nerer  sslw, 
And  fancy  raptures,  that  they  never  knew.^ 

But  limited  in  their  experience  by  the  difficulty,  which  all  stran- 
gerM^  and  particularly  British  strangers^  find  of  obtaining  ad* 
mittance  into  the  interior  of  private  society  and  domestic  life, 
in  France,  they  have  drawn  their  pictures  of  the  actual  sute  of 
Fraich  society,  and  their  character  of  its  women,  from  such 
originals  as  were  presented  to  their  observations  in  the  courts 
of  the  Pabus  Rc^ral,  or  in  the  bad  novels  of  the  days  cS 
Louis  XV* 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  men  of  very  high  rank,  and  of 
those  eiMmected  with  the  English  government,  and  holdixig  minis* 
terial  or  official  situations,  I  never  met  in  any  circle  or  societtf 

whatever^  in  Paris^  a  single  subject  of  the  British  dominions.* 

•         *         •         •         »»«         «*ii. 

The  progress  of  general  iQumination  must  always  forward 
the  interests  of  morality*  Knowledge,  once  confined  in  France 
to  a  certain  class,!  and  considered  as  an  £tat,  is  now  universally 
diffused,  and  feh  to  operate  upon  all  the  ties  of  social  life*  Hus- 
bands no  longer  boast  the  [mlosophy  of  the  Richelieus^  and 

*  It  it  needless  to  make  exceplionB,  in  favour  of  such  men  as  Pl^yfidror  Da* 
Ty,  who  beloD^  to  all  countries  and  ages,  and  who,  in  scienHfic  France,  were 
naturally  received  with  that  deference  and  respect  due  to  their  genius  and  the 
benefits  thev  have  conferred  on  their  species.  The  genuine  simplicity  of  pro- 
fessor Play&ir's  manners  was  a  suhject  of  general  admiration,  and  remained 
by  aU  who  had  the  happiness  of  being  known  to  him,  at  Paris. 

f  Anne  Due  de  Montmorenci,  high  oonstaUe  of  Fvance,  defending  himself 
against  the  imputation  of  having  given  his  authority  to  a  libel  against  the  Prince 
de  Cond^,  declared  that  his  secretary  must  have  deceived  })im,  by  changing  mie 
pansr  fat  anotheiv-^^  ce  ^ui  ^toit  d'autant  plus  ais^,"  said  this  distiaga«lnl 
nobleman:  **  que  je  ae  saas,  ni  lire,  in  ^rire! ! !"  [<*  whicn  be  ffigbt  easily 
have  done,  as  I  can  neither  read  nor  write.*' 

I  The  pleasantries  and  witticisms  of  tba  fiunous  Due  de  Richelieu,  on  the 
gallantries  of  his  dutchess,  are  to  be  ioond  in  every  eqcyclopeedia  of  wit  The 
grammatical  precision  of  the  celebrated  a(Ra^^emician,  Monsieur  de  Beaug^ 
at  the  moment  he  made  a  discovery  fatal  to  his  bonourand  QOiQUgal  T 
is  too  well  known  to  need  citation* 
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4^  BeaogiBes;  wkik  wives  are  so  coquettish,  as  occaskmaUjr 

[<«  To  lore  even  their  hosbaDds."] 

Some  French  women  expressed  to  me  no  little  inctignation  at 
its  being  supposed,  that  French  husbands  did  not  exert  a  decided 
authorit^r  in  their  own  families;  as  Russian  brides  exhibit  the 
cane,  with  which  they  endow  their  husbands  on  the  wedding-day, 
for  die  purposes  of  domestic  correction, 

^  Les  Anglais  se  trompent  fort,'  said  the  charming  Madame 
de  €♦*  C**»«  to  me  one  day,  *'  s'ils  croient  que  les  Franks  ne 
savent  pas  aussi  se  faire  ob^ir.  Il-y-en'  a  beaucoup,  qui  entendent 
ccla  i  merveiUe;  mais  je  pense  que  c'est  moins  k  la  mode  en 
France,  qu'en  Angleterre.  JD^ailleurs,  ma  chere,  je  suis  forcje  de 
oonvenir  qu'il  manque  i  nos  maris  une  chose  forte  essentielle  au 
bonheur.  C'est  depouvoir  nous  mettre  une  corde  aucou,etnous 
conduire  au  marche  quand  ils  sont  de  mauvaise  humeiur!*'  [The 
English  ia*e  much  mistaken  if  the^  think  the  French  husbands 
know  not  how  to  command  obedience,  lliere  are  many  who 
are  well  versed  in  this  art;  however  I  think  it  prevails  less 
in  France  than  in  England.  Besides,  my  dear,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  our  husbands  want  one  tlang  very  essential  to 
ooniugal  felicity— «It  is  the  power  of  putting  a  rope  round  our 
necks,  and  conaucting  us  to  the  market,  when  they  are  in  an  ill 
faomour.] 

To  this  custom  of  selling  wives  with  halters  round  their  necks, 
among  the  lower  classes  in  England,  the  French  make  constant 
alkksions.  There  is  nothing  places  our  national  prejudices  in 
so  strong  a  light,  as  thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  national 
prejudices  of  others.  In  England,  all  Fr^ich  husbands  are 
considered  as  ^  des  messieurs  commodes.'  In  France,  all  En- 
glish husbands  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet  ^^  des 
brutals.' 

**  Voili,*'  said  a  French  lady,  with  whom  I  was  driving  in  the 

Champs  £lys6es,  **  voili  Miladi et  son  brutal,"  pointing 

to  an  English  couple  not  celebrated  for  their  conjugal  felicity. 
Of  die  frequency  of  divorces  in  England,  their  publicity,  which 
reflects  the  mother's  shame  on  her  iraiibcent  offspring;  the  inde- 
cent exposure  of  the  trials,  where  every  respect  for  manners  is 
brutally  violated,  and  the  pecwi'tary  remuneration,  accepted  by 
the  injured  husband,  the  French  speak  with  horror  and  con- 
tettipt;  particularly  as  women,  whose  character  is  no  longer  equi- 
vocal, are  received  in  the  English  circles  of  Paris,  by  persons  of 
the  highest  rank. 

**  Your  divorces,"  said  a  French  lady  to  me,  "  seem  not  to- 
proceed  in  general,  from  any  very  fine  or  delicate  sense  of 
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honour;  but  to  be  as  much  a  matter  de  convenance  between  the 
parties,  as  marrisiges  formeriy  were  among  us."  Legal  divor- 
ces are  rare  in  France:  formal  and  eternal  separations,  made 
privately  by  Ae  parties,  are  more  general;  and  when  love  sur- 
vives, in  one  object,  the  honour  and  fidelity  of  the  other,  mea- 
sures of  greater  violence  are  sometimes  adopted,  more  consonant 
to  the  impetuous  character  of  a  people,  whose  passions  are  rather 
quick^  than  deetseated^  and  who  frequently  act  upon  impulse,  in 
a  manner  whicn  even  a  momentary  reflection  would  disclaim. 

Dxu-inff  my  residence  in  Paris,  a  young  man  of  condition 
destroyed  himself,  on  having  obtained  proofs  of  his  wife's 
frailty.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  a  gentleman  shot  himseU 
through  the  head,  in  the  chutch-yard  de  Vaugirard,  not  because 
his  wife  was  faithless^  but  (as  ne  declared,  in  a  written  paper 
found  in  his  pocket,)  because  she  was  itisensibJe  to  his  owi^ 
passion. 

A  more  interesting  case  of  conjugal  suicide  was  related  to 

me,  while  I  was  traveUing  through  Normandy.  A  Mons,  C , 

whose  beautiful  seat  I  saw  near  Rouen,  had  destroyed  himself,  a 
few  months  before,  on  the  tomb  of  his  deceased  wife.  She  had 
inspired  this  romantic  husband  with  the  most  ardent  passion; 
and  died  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty,  and  of  her  youth,  of  a  rapid 

decline.     Monsieur  C struggled  in  vain  against  the  aes- 

pondency  her  loss  occasioned.  The  unequal  conflict  between 
reason  and  feeling  finally  decided  him  on  the  desperate  step  he 
had  long  meditated.  He  devoted  some  weeks  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  affairs  (for  he  was  a  rich  manufacturer  of  clou;}> 
and  having  settled  his  large  property  on  his  infant  children, 
whom  he  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  his  brothers,  he  put 
a  period  to  his  existence,  assigning  no  reason  for  this  act  of  des- 
peration, but  his  total  inability  to  enjov  life,  after  having  lost  her, 
who  had  so  long  made  it  precious  to  him. 

On  the  subject,  however,  of  conjugal  virtue  in  France,  I  have 
an  authority,  which  it  may  not  be  here  inappropriate  to  cite,  as 
being  of  a  less  sombre  nature.  Whoever  has  visited  the  memo- 
rable and  beautiful  village  of  Chantilly,  may,  perhaps,  have  noti- 
ced the  handsome  Mad.  de  Pinte  Amelot,  and  her  gallant  hus- 
band, the  aubergistes  [the  host  and  hostess]  of  die  hotel  de  Bour*  . 
bon  Gondii  Mad.  Pinte,  with  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  *  coeffiire 
i  la  Chinoise,'  [her  hair  dressed  a  la  Chinoise]  and  Monsieur 
with  his  loose  military  redingote,  [great  coat,]  and  his  black  silk 
cap,  worn  on  one  side,  *  d'un  air  gaillard,'  [with  an  air  of  gal- 
lantry,] are  characters  to  put  even  the  sulky  Smellfimffus  into  a 
good  hum6ur:  and  to  create  a  new  page  of  sentimental  observa- 
tion, in  the  journal  of  Tristram. 

I  was  one  morning  standing  at  the  door  of  ^  P hotel  de  Bour-^ 
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ion  Con^j^  conversing^  Vrith  die  intelligent  M.  Pinte  Amelot 
(who  spent  his  day  in  parading  before  his  inn,  and  in  talking 
to  the  passengers,)  when  the  appearance  of  the  charming  Mad. 
Pinte,  at  one  of  the  windows,  gave  rise,  on  my  part,  to  some 
complimentary  observations  on  her  beauty. 
.  "Ah,  Madame,"  [Ah,  Madam,]  observed  her  husband, 
•'elle  est  aussi  bonne  que  belle;  d'aiUeurs  c'est  un  gargon  infini- 
ment  spirituel,  que  ma  femme,"  [she  is  as  good  as  she  is  hand- 
some; and  besides  the  rogue  has  a  great  deal  of  wit.] 

I  now  complimented  Aim,  upon  his  conjugal  admiration,  add- 
ing that,  "I  had  always  heard  there  was  verylitde  ^ amour 
Conjugal^  in  France;  but  that  he  had  undeceived  me." 

"  Comment  done,  sacreP'  [How  then!]  he  replied  in  a  passion. 
"No  conjugal  love  in  France?  En  tous  tems,  Madame,  [In  afl 
ages  madam,]  we  have  been  famous  for  our  cpnjiigal  virtues:  I 
could  cite  you  a  thousand  examples  myself:  moi,  qui  vous  parle," 
[I  who  am  speaking  to  you.] 

I  asked  him  for  onCy  par  exemple:  "Tenez,  Madame,"  said 
Mons.  Pinte,  counting  on  his  fingers,  "  voila  notre  Heloise  et 
Abelard;  et  puis,  notre  Pyrame  et  Tnisbe;  voila  que  voulez-vous, 
Madame?"  [See  madam,  there  are  our  Eloisa  and  Abelard; 
and  then,  our  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  there,  what  more  would  you 
have  madam?] 

Thus  backed  by  M.  Pinte  Amelot,  and  "  Pyrame  and  Thh-bCy^ 
it  is,  perhaps,  imnecessary  to  cite  another  instance,  in  favour  of 
the  prevalence  of  conjugal  love,  de  tout  temsy  en  France. 

While  married  life,  in  France,  has  evidently  gained  by  the 
change,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  country,  gallantry ^  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term, 
is,  in  its  influence  and  extent,  much  the  same  as  in  England. 
Tlie  result  of  idleness  and  vanity,  it  is  inevitably  moi:e  preva- 
lent in  those  elevated  •  circles,  where  rank  and  opulence  exclude 
occupation,  and  leave  the  imagination  and  the  passions  open  to 
any  engagement  that  comes  as  a  resource,  affords  an  obstacle, 
or  awsdcens  an  emotion. 

As  long  as  the  frailties  of  a  French  woman  of  fashion  are 
^^peccate  celate;^^  as  long  as  she  lives  upon  good  terms  with  her 
husband,  and  does  the  honours  of  his  house,  she  has  the  same 
latitude,  and  the  same  reception  in  society,  as  is  obtained  by 
women  similarly  situated  in  England,  where,  like  the  Spartan 
boy,  she  is  punish«d,  not  for  her  crime  but  for  its  discovery,*-^ 
There,  a  divorce  only  marks  the  line  between  reputation^  and 
its  loss:  society  will  not  take  hintSy  and  a  woman  must  publicly 
advertise  her  faulty  before  she  can  obtain  credit  for  having  com- 
mitted it. 

The  high  circles  of  Paris  are  to  tlie  full  as  indulgent,  as  those 
of  London.     Lovers  understood^  are  not  parameters  convicted; 
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wad  as  long  as  a  woman  does  not  make  an  esclondre;  as  long 
as  she  is  decent  and  circumspect,  and  ^assumes  the  virtae 
which  she  has  not,'  she  holds  he^  {Aace  in  society,  and  con- 
tiaucia  to  be,  not. indeed  respectedy  but  received.  Gallantry, 
however,  in  France,  is  no  longer  that  cold  system  of  heardesa 
egotism  and  profligacy,  which  avowedly  took  as  its  governing 
maxim,  that 

**  L'objet  quitt^  n'a  iU  que  pr^veim; " 

[«( The  (brniken  object  has  only  b^n  anticipated;'*] 

which  coldly  calculated  the  probqik  duration*  of  a  passion;  and 
which,  systematic  in  its  ardour,  as  in  its  cruelty,  soon  changed 
an  idol  into  a  victim,  and  followed  up  the  jargon  of  affected  de* 
votion  with  the  language  of  opprobrium  and  disgust*! 

But  while  few  of  thos«s  *  Cupidons  dechaines,'  [Cupids  un- 
chained,] who  made  galhuitry  the  business,  end,  and  object  of 
their  lives,  are  now  to  be  found  let  loose  upon  society  in  France, 
a  sort  of  ^galanterie  banale'  Fcommon  gallantry]  still  pre* 
vails,  which  sterns  inseparable  trom  the  french  temperament. 
Men  still  offer,  as  a  duty,  that  assbtance,  homi^;e,  and,  res- 
pect, which  the  women  seem  to  take,  as  a  right.  And  if,  in 
these  anti'Chivalric  times,  there  yet  remains  a  spot  where  man 
seems  a  ^  Preux'  [gallant]  by  nature,  and  woman  may  be  a 
^  queen  for  life^  it  is  un^questionably  France.  Even  age,  therei, 
does  not  inevitably  dismiss  one  sex  from  the  lists  of  admiration, 
nor  release  the  other  from  the  obligations  of  attention  and  re- 
spect. *  Avoir  un  charme,  jusqu'a  dans  les  rides,*  [To  be 
charming  even  in  wrinkles,]  is  not  confined  to  those  forms, 
which  time  has  spared,  smd  over  whose  waning  charms  love 
still  sheds  the  reflection  of  his  departed  light.  Even  mind, 
there,  partakes  of  the^attrsbction  of  sex:  and  the  brilliant  fency 
and  inextinguishable  sensibility  of  Madame  O'Houdetot,  at 
seventy,  awakened  an  admiration  as  genuine  and  as  lively,  as 

**  When  one  of  ttM  compkdtanUs  of  Louis  XV,  proposed  to  him  a  lady  of 
rank,  as  successor  to  Mad.  de  Pompadour,  after  a  moments  consideration,  he 
Implied,  **Non,  eOe  ooateroit  trop  it  renvoyer,^  ['<  ffo,  she  will  cost  too  machif 
she  is  sent  away.^'T 

f  The  frail  and  &r  Coontess  de  Guebriaat  sent  a  billet  to  the  Doe  de  Biebe- 
lieu,  to  let  him  knoir  she  awaited  him,  by  appointment,  near  the  *' eoor  des 
cuisines,''  [<«  court  of  the  kitchens,"]  m  Ae  palmg^n^.  He  replied, 
«<Beites>y,  et  charmez  les  miarmitons,  pour  lesqoels  rous  ^tes  faite.  Adiev, 
mon  AngeM!"  [<^  Stay  there  tfae«,  and  charm  the  scullions,  for  whom  you 
were  made.  Adiea  my  aufrel!!!"]  Cruelty  and  contempt  were  the  mual 
pour-suirons  [suocessors]  of  lore  and  doFOtion,  in  that  school  of  Freach  gal- 
lantry, which  began  toiranb  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV^  and  was  % 
very  diffisrent  sentiment  from  that  eleirated  and  romantic  galkntiy,  which  de- 
clined, together  with  the  spirit  of  the  French  nobfllty,  aft^r  ihe  wfld  but  gal- 
kmt  coottcts  ef  the  #Vviier«. 
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iht  personal  charms  of  Ninon  de  I'Endos  obHiaed,  at  tliree- 
^core. 

-  I  know  not  nether  it  may  be  deemed  fEital,  or  serviceable  to 
morality^  diat  the  spirit  of  slander  meets  n6  encouragement  in 
French  society^  and  that  a  tendency  to  defieonation  is  considered 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  ill-breeding,  and  vulgar  origin.  Thb 
seeming  leniency  to  the  faults  of  others,  does  not  wl^ly  spring 
from  an  indulgence,  indiscriminate  in  its  views  of  good  and 
evU,  It  arises,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  a  fulness  of  mind,  a 
copiousness  and  fluency  of  conversation,  that  is  never  driven 
by  its  own  barrenness  to  the  discussion  of  subjects,  merely  and 
invariably  of  a  personal  and  private  nature.  Few  are  so  idle, 
so  ignorant,  or  so  shallow,  as  to  be  indebted  to  the  frailties  of 
their  neighbours,  or  their  friends,  for  their  sole  topic  of  con- 
versation and  remark. 

There  is  also,  indeed,  on  this  point  a  circumspection,  which 
leaves  the  mere  stranger  in  Parisian  society  liable  to  imposition; 
for  few  like  to  ^  throw  the  first  stone,^^  and  ^  Je  ne  la  connais 
pas,"  [I  do  not  know,]  is  the  usual  reply  to  any  inquiries 
made  on  the  subjects  of  such  females,  who,  though  not  of  the 
family  ^  de  la  pruderie,"  still  hold  their  precarious  place  in 
society,  by  a  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct,  which  lay  sus^ 
picions  at  rest. 

Hie  innumerable  sets,  circles,  and  parties,  into  which  the 
immense  mass  of  Parisian  society  is  broken  up,  does  not  admit 
of  that  tmiversal  exposure  of  character  and  conduct,  which,  in 
a  smaller  sphere  of  action,  or  where  society  is  more  blended, 
and  forms  one  great  whole,  places  every  memb^  of  the  com- 
munity before  the  mirror  of  general  observadons.  None  but 
characters  of  eminence  and  celebrity  can  be  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  in  Paris,  and  receive  the  indelible 
marks  of  infamy  or  high  consideration.  To  whatever  extent 
domestic  virtue  and  conjugal  fidelity  may  be  carried,  in  France, 
by  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of 
moral  philosophy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  come  at  any  direct 
proofs  of  their  violation.  For  besides  that  refinement  and  re- 
serve, which  decline  the  slanderous  communications  of  the  idle 
and  die  malignant,  the  long-established  laws  of  decency,  with 
that  conventional  idea  of  bienseance,  [propriety,]  so  implicitly 
obeyed,  govern  imperiously  the  forms  of  French  society.  It 
may  be  tmit  in  strict  observance  of  its  dictates,  more  virtue  is 
affectedy  than  is  practised:  yet  no  vsdn  boast  is  ever  made  of  a 
vice  which,  though  fashion  may  sanction,  morality  condemnsi 
and  those,  who  err  ^*  hy  stealthy'*  have  the  good  taste  to  ^^  bhishy 
tofinditfame.^'* 

It  is  is  indeed  curious  to  observe  the  severe  prudence,  imited  to 

u 
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tht  chiUish  volatility  of  this  pannionical  people  whose  chiuv? 
tcr  and  government  seem  so  long  to  have  been  at  variance,  9^ 
tiohave  mutually  re-acted  upc«  each  other,  and  recoiiciled  ex- 
tremes almost  iireconcilable,  the  one  always  leadiog  by  its  d^ 
passionate  and  amiable  elements  towards  that  virtue,  which  the 
other  endeavoured  to  obliterate  by  slavery  and  corruptiwi.  And 
though  the  long-inculcated  habits  of  a  l^e  morality  on  a  parOr 
cular  point,  must  still  have  left  much  of  its  taint  behind  it,  and 
though  the  severer  and  well-developed  principles,  which  free 
countries  possess,  may  not  have  taken  a  universal  root  in  France, 
yet  how  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  <^ualities,  the 
raUd  and  genial  temperament  of  the  French  nation  has  ever 
been,  is  best  evinced  in  that  extensive  propriety,  which  even 
the  most  vicious  respect,  and  the  moat  degraded  do  not  violate. 

In  the  lowest  place  of  public  amusement,  in  the  most  mixed 
and  motley  assemblies,  all  is  decency  and  seeming  propriety. 
No  look  shocks  the  eye,  no  word  offends  the  ear  of  modes^  smd 
innocence.  Vice  is  never  rendered  dangerous  by  example,  nor 
are  its  allurements  familiarized  to  the  mind  of  youth^  by  the 
publicity  of  its  exhibitions.  This  propriety  of  exterior,  this 
moral  decency  in  manners,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  accusa- 
tion ^igainst  the  French  by  recent  travellers,  who  demonstrate 
their  patriotism,  by  extolling  even  the  licentiousness,  which,  in 
England,  op^y  presenting  itself  to  public  observance,  marks 
by  very  obvious  limits  the  line  between  vice  and  virtue,  Bu^ 
England,  the  first  country  in  the  world,  because  still  the  freest ^ 
will  disdain  this  parasitical  eulogium  on  all  that  is  fauHy  in  her 
social  institutions,  and  a  country  which,  at  this  moment^  is 
struggling  equally  against  the  insiduous  influence  of  private  and 
pubHc  corruption^  wm  surely  not  rank  those  among  her  friends^ 
who  would  intoxicate  her  with  an  incense  of  indiscriminate 
pndse,  and  confounding  her  virtues  and  her  faults,  luU  her  jln^ 
that  vain-glorious  security  which  has  ever  been  in  all  states  the 
sure  fore*runner  of  slavery  and  degradation. 

It  is  owing  to  the  extreme  propriety  and  even  purity  of  man- 
ners, preserved  in  all  public  places  in  France,  that  yoimg  fe- 
males of  every  rank  ana  condition,  well  brought  up,  may  re- 
main ignorant,  as  far  as  their  own  observation  goes,  that  thei^ 
dees  exist  a  wretched  portion  of  their  sex,  who  eat  the  bread  of 
diame,  and  live  by  self-degradation.  But  no  woman  of  any 
rank  or  age,  who  has  only  once  visited  a  public  place  in  Englano, 
can  escape  becoming  the  involuntary  witness  of  the  most  unr 
Uushing  vice,  of  the  most  brutal  indecency. 

This  Clinical  mode  of  study  in  morals,  formally  recommended 
to  the  innocent  and  the  inexperienced;  this  purposely  leading  the 
1  and  the  vigorous  of  the  bedside  of  disease  and  of  death; 
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this  gaardmg  ahd  preservmg  health,  by  expomg  it  to  tbft  ob- 
servation and  infection  of  malady,  is  a  singular  panuk»  m 
moral  doctrine.  But  surely,  when  in  the  accidents  of  pid>lsc 
society  chance  places  vice  within  the  sphere  of  ^-irtue,  if  the 
former  borrows  the  veil  of  decency  in  respectful  defitt-ence  to 
the  latter,  and  shame,  blushing  and  awe-struck,  still  survives 
die  k>ss  of  its  companion  innocence,  the  cause  of  moral  good  is 
still  supported,  honoured,  and  preserved^ 

While  this  decency  of  exterior  extends  itself  to  all  the  forms 
of  public  association,  it  is  carried  to  an  excess  in  private  society, 
wmch  sometimes  banishes  ease,  and  induces  formality.  There 
exists  no  such  mode  of  gratify-ing  tanitt/^  without  risking  feeljmg^ 
as  is  practised  with  us,  imder  the  generic  name  of  firtifig.'-^ 
One  of  those  honest,  unmeaning,  ^'^Jiirtations^^  carried  on  in 
the  comer  of  every  drawing-room,  where  an  English  assemUy 
is  held,  or  pursued  on  the  staircase,  or  doorway,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  aU  persons,  not  particulsu-ly  interested  in  the  aK 
liance,  would  shock  an  elegant  society  in  Paris,  beyond  all 
power  of  endurance.  In  affairs  of  the  heart,  French  women 
xnow  no  medium  between  love  and  indifference.  They  may 
have  male  friends  but  they  have  no  Jltrta;  and  if  they  live  a 
lover,  they  would  be  as  cautious  of  distinguishing  the  fcHtunate 
being  in  public  society.  By  any  marked  preference,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman of  fashion  would  be  of  making  love  to  his  own  wife,  be- 
fore company.  Speaking  on  this  suWect  to  a  very  clever  and 
very  witty  Frenchwoman,  Mad«  d'E***d,  she  observed  respect- 
ing the  decency,  even  of  the  ,women  most  notedly  rallant,  ^^  Les 
Fran^ses  soot  les  seules  femmes  peut*6tre,  a  qui  il  soit  peiims 
-d'avoir  des  torts;  car  elles  seules  s^attachent  i  leurs  devoirs  et  i 
la  decence,  quand  meme  elles  ont  une  vertu  de  moins!^*  [The' 
Frendi  arc  the  only  women,  pertiaps,  whose  frailty  may  be  parw 
dooed;  for  they  continue  their  attacment  to  their  duties  and 
to  decency,  even  when  they  have  wandered  from  the  path  of 
virtue.] 

TTie  public  attentions^  ^aid  by  Englishmen,  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished rank,  to  women  of  public  and  notorious  characters 
in  Paris,  and  their  introduction  of  such  persons  into  the  privftte 
circles  of  society,  excited  universal  indignation  and  contempt. 
It  was  in  vain  to  talk  to  the  French  of  English  morality,  while 
English  women  were  seen  to  associate  with,  and  even  to  pay 
respectful  homage  to  some  modem  Lais  of  die  day,  whose 
fashion  rather  than  her  talent  had  become  her  passport  into  so- 
cicty. 

No  public  women  whatever  are  admitted  into  good  French 
company.  Once  *sar  les  planches,'  once  upon  the  bo»ds, 
whedier  as  actress  or  as  singer,  they  can  never  be  received  by 
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wcmien  of  character  and  condition,  except  in  their  professional 
capacity,  when  Aey  are  engaged  and  paid  *  pour  donner  une 
8c6ne/  [to  pve  a  scene,]  on  some  particular  evenin^jto 
sing  their  bravura  on  the  night  of  a  private  concert.  The 
prima  Donna  of  the  opera  is  there  never  the  prima  Donna  <rf 
private  society.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  some^  finriish 
dutchesses  holding  the  shawl  of  the  late  presiding  deity  of  the 
opera  house,  in  London,  till  she  was  at  leisure  to  put  it  on,  ex- 
cited infinite  mirth  in  an  assembly  of  French  ladies,  where  it 
was  related,  in  my  presence. 

TTie  imitative  talents  have  indeed  no  false  a{>preciation  in 
France;  they  rank,  not  before^  but  after  ori^nal  genius.  While, 
in  our  circles,  a  fashionable  actor,  or  first-rate  singer^  would 
be  received  with  a  more  marked  distinction,  than  an  Otwav, 
or  a  Cimarosa;  in  France  the  author  and  the  composer  would 
hold  a  place  in  public  estimation,  and  in  private  company, 
which  the  actor  and  the  singer  could  never  hope  to  attain.  On! 
it  is  depressing  to  the  feelings  of  high-minded  and  sensitive  ge- 
nius thus  to  receive,  in  homely  obscurity,  its  scanty  remunera- 
tion, and  neglected  by  its  cotemporaries,  to  live  only  for  that 
future  day,  which  will  come  too  late,  to  awaken  the  gracious 
emotion  arising  from  conscious  merit j  crowned  by  success;  while 
the  imitative  talents,  which  owe  their  being  to  its  labours,  and 
derive  their  materials  from  its  ima^nation,  are  courted,  feast- 
ed, and  pdd  with  an  unsparing  prodigality.  Some  of  the 
best  poets,  in  England,  are  at  this  moment  struggling  with 
a  *  bare  sufficiency"  far  from  those  circles,  which  Aeir  talents 
were  calculated  to  irradiate  and  delight;  while  Italian  singers 
have  recendy  returned  to  their  own  country,  to  purchase  prin- 
cipalities, and  English  actors  are  driven  to  extravagant  ex- 
cesses, by  the  superabundance  of  suddenly-gotten  wealth,  which 
they  know  not  how  worthily  to  employ,  or  prudendy  to  accu- 
mulate. In  this  instance  tney  certainly  ^manage  these  mat- 
ters better  in  France.' 

*Les  style  a  un  sexe,'  [Style  has  a  sex,]  says  Marivaux, 
« et  on  reconnoitroit  une  fenune  i  une  phrase,'  [and  a  woman 
may  be  recogmzed  by  a  phrase.]  This  obsMsrvation  b  per- 
fectiy  applicable  to  his  own  countrywomen.  There  is  in  their 
language,  style,  and  phraseology,  something  extremely  sexual, 
a  finesse,  a  delicacy,  a  tact,  a  sort  of  instinctive  appropriation 
of  every  word  to  its  subject,  which  the  fine  perception  and 
flexibility  of  woman's  peculiar  structure  can  perhaps  alone  ori- 
ginate. The  verbal  criticisms  of  a  French  women  on  literary 
productions,  even  her  personal  observations,  are  ddivered  wita 
a  pointed  and  well  turned  elegance,  which  makes  every  sen- 
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tance  an  epigram.  And'  on  subjects  of  mere  sentiment,  on  the 
development  of  a  feeling,  or  the  analysis  of  a  passion,  they 
speak  with  a  precision  and  a  facility,  which,  if  sometimes  defi- 
cient in  originality,  are  always  directed  by  taste,  and  expressed 
with  terseness. 

Perhaps  this  talent,  or  acquirement  (and  I  believe  it  is  part- 
ly both,)  is  sometimes  carried  to  an  extent  that  savours  of  study, 
and  approaches  to  affectation;  even  though  ^^sentir  le  bel  es- 
prit," [to  be  taken  for  a  wit,]  is  an  imputation  which  the  most 
confirmed  precieuse  [precieuse — a  finical  affected  woman]  is 
now  anxious  to  avoid.  Much  however  must  be  allowed  to  the 
difference  of  national  manner;  and  the  manner  of  the  most  na- 
tural Frenchwoman  must  carry  with  it,  to  English  judgment 
in  its  first  impression,  the  taint  of  aflFectation.  Until  experi- 
ence correct  the  error,  her  motions,  her  gestures,  her  air,  all 
seem  characterised  by  motive,  and  rather  calculated,  than  in- 
voluntary. The  sudden  lighting-up  of  her  countenance,  when 
addressed,  gives  her,  according  to  our  phlegmatic  standard  of 
inexpressive  quietude,  the  semblance  ^^of  calling^up,"  like 
Lady  Pentweezky  **a  look,  for  the  occasion."  And  this,  how- 
ever, is  mere  natural  mobility,  aided  by  habit  and  confirmed 
hy  Cashion.  And  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  there 
still  remain  in  society  many  of  mese  ^^fa^onnieres,"  [affect- 
ed women,]  whose  motions  go.  "par  ressort,"  [by  springs,] 
who,  like  Moliere's  C/bn^/z^,  make  "la  moue,  pour  montrer  une 
petite  bouche,  etrouknt  les  yeux,  pour  les  faire  ps^ditre  grands," 
[who  purse  up  their  lips  to  make  a  small  mouth,  and  roll  their 
eyes  that  they  may  look  large,]  yet,  generally  speaking,  all 
palpable  affectation  is,  in  good  society,  deemed  full  as  vulgar 
and  as  ridiculous,  as  it  is  m  England;  while  whatever  strikes 
as  ori^nal  or  mme^  in  the  manner  of  the  women  of  other 
countnes,  obtains  the  tribute  of  unqualified  and  liberal  appro- 
bation. 

Female  education  appeared  to  me  much  less  systematic,  and 
leas  professional,  than  with  us;  attended  with  infinitely  less 
labour,  and  less  pursued  for  purposes  of  exhibition.  Music 
seems  an  acquirement,  adopted  only  by  natural  taste  and  supe- 
rior talent.  It  makes  no  indtspensible  branch  of  education;  and 
its  theory  is  even  sometimes  studied,  where  its  practice  is  ne- 
fiiected.  While  pretension  is  thus  universally  discountenanced^ 
me  unsuspecting  visitor,  who  enters  the  saloon,  in  search  of  the 
higher  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  is  never  taJken  in^  by  a 
series  of  earhf  preludes^  and  *'^ useful  groundsy^  performed  by 
amateur  debutantes:  nor  is  a  feigned  admiration  volunteered  or 
extorted,  with  all  the  corollary  observations  on  new  systems, 
or  the  merit  and  qualifications  of  the  various  fashionable  and 
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rival  professors  of  the  day.  I  did  not  indeed  hear  much  mmaieur 
music  in  Paris;  but  what  I  did  hear,  was  exquisite  and  finish- 
ed. One  of  the  finest  performers  on  the  piano-forte,  in  Europe, 
is  a  young  French  kdy  of  fashion,  now  resident  in  Paris,  the 
charm  of  every  circle,  the  soul  of  every  society,  in  which  she 
appears;  and  yet  t  believe  there  are  few,  who  would  forego  her 
conversation,  for  her  music;  or  who  would  not  find  her  wit  and 
pleasantry  "#^f7/  sweeter  than  her  aong.^'** 

Among  the  arts  most  pursued  in  the  range  of  female  educa- 
tion, painting  seems  the  most  prevalent.  It  is  cultivated  by 
women  of  the  first  rank  with  great  success.f  The  liberal  and 
splendid  exhibitions  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  greatest  masters, 
both  of  the  modem  and  ancient  schools,  which,  until  within  the 
last  two  years,  were  open  to  the  French  public,  afforded  unpa- 
ralleled opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  for- 
mation ot  judgment;  and  native  talent  was  called  forth  and 
assisted  by  the  multiplicity  of  models  and  the  facility  of  pursuit, 
which  every  where  presented  themselves. 

Still,  however,  in  France,  as  every  where,  the  arts  are  most 
indebted  to  those,  who  live  by  professing  them.  The  best  mu- 
sic is  to  be  had,  for  money:  the  best  pictures  are  those,  whiph 
may  be  bought:  and  the  universal  passion  of  the  nation  for  in- 
tellectual and  literary  pursuit,  directs  the  views  of  female  edu- 
cation more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  mind,  than  to  the 
imitativcf  talents.  Reading  and  conversation  are  their  resource 
and  their  habit;  and  if  they  furnish  society  with  fewer  pretend- 
ing and  inferior  artists,  they  enrich  it  with  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  well-informed  and  elegant  gentlewomen. 

It  was  observed  by  the  patriarch  of  Fernet/^  in  one  of  his  cy- 
ntcaljits^  that  "les  Parisians  parlentbien  leur  langue,  parce  qu% 
n'en  savent  point  d'autres,  [the  Parisians  speak  their  own 
language  well,  because  they  know  no  other.]  If  he  had  said, 
"parlent  point  d'autres,"  [speak  no  other,]  the  observation 
would  be  better  applied  to  the  French  of  the  present  day.  The 
French  organ  seems  to  lend  itself  with  great  difficulty  to  the 

*  Mademoiselle  d' Alpay,  the  yoting  and  deroted  friend  and  oompaaioo  ef  the 
Princess  de  Craon;  known  to  some  oi  the  first  persons  in  England,  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  her  talent  and  virtnes,  during  a  painful  emigration. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  female  accomplishments,  in 
'  France,  without  noticing  the  three  channing  daughters  of  the  latecelebrated 
M.  d'Esmenard.  These  rery  joung  ladies  speak  French,  English,  and  Spanish, 
with  equal  elegance  and  fluency,  and  are  first-rate  musicisms.  Mad.  Inis  d'£»- 
menard,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  youth,  has  already  obtained  soHia  cele> 
britv  for  her  exquisite  talents  in  miniature-painting,  and  ranks  high  among  the 
distinguished  pupils  of  her  master,  Isabey.  By  the  recent  changes  in  the  go- 
vernment, the  members  of  this  most  aeoomplished  family  have  suffered  much 
in  their  ciraumstances,  and  the  daughter  of  an  ex-minister  now  seeks  resources 
of  subnstence  in  a  talent  acquired  from  taste,  for  th6  purposes  of  amusement 
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formation  of  sounds,  not  strictly  vernacular*  I  scarcely  knew  a 
woman  in  Paris,  who  did  not  read  English,  who  had  not  read 
all  our  classical  authors;  yet  I  knew  but  three,*  who  could 
speak  it  to  be  understood;  and  two  of  those  ladies  had  been  in 
England. 

To  understand,  how  totally  different  the  rythmus  of  a  Ian- 
mage  is  fro(n  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  hear 
It  spoken  by  a  foreigner,  who  never  heard  it  pronounced  by 
others.  The  efforts  occasionally  made  by  some  of  my  fair 
Parisian  friends,  to  address  me  in  English,  resembled  very  much 
the  attempts  at  enunciation  of  the  pupils  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  in 
his  seminary  for  the  dumb  and  deaf.  The  words  seemed  bolted 
out^  after  a  little  convulsive  stru^^e  in  the  throat,  as  Harlequin 
is  made  to  articulate,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  by  a  violent  thump 
given  him  on  the*back.  A  very  pleasant  person,  after  an  ineffec- 
tual contest  with  some  guttural  sounds  of  th  and  ph^  exclaimed: 
*'  Ah!  ma  chere,  c'est  inutile;  ce  vilain  Anglais  me  reste  toujours 
au  gosier."*  [Ah,  my  dear,  it  is  useless:  this  ugly  English  al- 
ways stays  in  my  throat.] 

I  never,  however,  found  myself  inclined  to  smile  at  their  diffi- 
culties and  their  mistakes,  that  their  own  polite  and  kind  in- 
dulgence to  the  ludicrous  errors,  which  they  hear  every  day 
made  in  their  own  polished  language,  did .  not  give  me  some 
very  compunctious  "  visitings  of  conscience.^'  The  pains,  in- 
deed, they  take  to  translate  a  foreigner  to  himself f  to  clear  up 
the  confusion  of  his  ideas,  in  the  entanglement  between  two 
languages,  are  equally  indefatigable  and  amiable;  and  they  have 
a  peculiar  expertness  at  this  sort  of  verbal  construing,  which 
places  their  habitual  good-nature  in  strong  relief.  I  remember 
a  friend  of  mine  explaining  to  the  celebrated  Mad.  de  V**te, 
the  influence  which  the  voice  of  the  law  in  England  held  over 
the  people;  which,  he  observed,  was  sure  to  enforce  obedience 
even  to  its  most  inferior  officers.  To  illustrate  this  position,  he 
chose  a  riotous  assemblage  of  the  lower  orders,  suddenly  dis- 
persed by  the  constable  of  the  parish.  "  Oui,  Madame,'*  [Yes 
Madam,J  he  repeated,  "  disperse  par  le  connetable,"  [dispersed 
by  the  constable.] 

The  good  sense  of  Mad.  de  V seemed  rather  to  revolt  at 

the  connetable's  interfering  upon  such  occasions;  and  she  began 
to  sound  the  mistake  by,  ^^  Comment  done,  monsieur,  vouz  avez 
aiudsi  un  grand  conne table?  Vouz  avez  done  aussi  vos  Annes  de 
McMitmorenci?"  [How  sir,  have  you  also  a  grand  constable? 
Have  you  also  your  Anne  de  Montmorenci?]    My    English 

« I  hare  «ft«a  be«i  vtmeh  amq^ed,  b^  beuiiif  Freoch  ImUq^  diaoiiN  ^« 
n*riti  of  tka  style  of  BobertsoB,  HuiQt,  Gibbai^  and  J^hanii. 
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friend,  provoked  at  her  dullness^  endotvoitt^d  ta  expUin  to  her, 
that  nothing  could  be  less  like  the  great  Anne  de  Montmorenci, 
than  the  worthy  compeers  of  Monsieur  Townsend  and  Co,  ^*  En- 
fin,  Madame,"  [In  short,  Madam,]  he  added,  **  im  high  constable, 
c'est  un  alguaziV'   [a  high-constable   is   an  alguaziL]    **  Ah, 

seigneur  dieu,  mbnsieur,"  replied  Mad.  de  V ,  **  qu'est  ce 

que  vouz  venez  done  i  me  dire?  Vous  avez  des  Alffuazils! — 
vouz  autres  fiers  ripublicains!'*  [Ah,  Monsieur,  what  do  you  tell 
me?  Have  you  Alguazils! — You  proud  renublicans!]  My  English 
friend  was  nbw  completely  posed,  until  Mad.  de  V under- 
took to  translate  for  him,  and  with  the  customary  "  tenez,  vouz* 
allez  voir,"  [come  now,  you  shall  see,]  found  a  parallel  for  the 
grands  constables  of  England,  in  some  of  the  subaltern  depart- 
ments of  the  French  police. 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  that  tne  return  of  the 
French  emigrants  from  England,  after  a  twenty-five  years  resi- 
dence in  that  country,  has  sS>solutely  added  nodiing  to  the  stock 
of  acquirements,  in  die  English  language  or  literature.  Of  the 
numbers  whom  I  met  in  society,  who  had  resided  in  England,  I 
could  never  get  one  to  speak  to  me  in  English,  with  die  exception 
of  the  Prince  Louis  de  la  Trimouille,  and  the  Prince  de  ceau- 
veau.  The  usual  reply  was,  upon  all  occasions,  "  J'entends  1' An- 
glais, mais  je  ne  le  parle  pas,"  [I  understand  English,  but  I  do 
not  speak  it.] 

I  was  at  court  the  night  duit  Mrs.  Gallatin,  the  American 
ambassadress,  was  presented  to  the  Duchesse  d^An»:>uleme, 
who  addressed  her  in  French.  Being  informed  that  Mrs.  G. 
did  not  speak  French,  her  royal  highness  ex]>ressed  her  reijret 
to  Mr.  Gallatin,  that  she  could  not  address  his  lady  in  English, 
as  she  could  not  speak  that  language.  Madame  d' Angomeme 
was  received  under  the  protection  of  Endand,  while  yet  almost 
a  child,  and  lived  there  twenty  years.  The  emigrant  nobility, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  stopt  short  with  English  literature,  as 
with  every  thing  else,  at  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  TTiey  still 
talk  with  delignt  of  the  ^  Seasons  o(  Monsieur  Tonson^  and 
inquire  with  unabated  friendship  after  "  Monsieur  Yong,  et  les 
charmantes  nuits,"  [Mr.  Young,  and  his  charming  nights.] 
A  hundred  times  I  liave  been  offered  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  a 
short  criticism  together,  on  English  poesy;  beginning  with, 
^Ah,  madame,  vous  avez  des  poetes  charmants,  channants! 
Votre  Tonson,  par  exemple;  et  vos  romans,  madame,  votre 
*  Betsi  Tatless,'  mais  c'est  un  biiou,  q\ie  votre  Betsi  Tatless! 
pour  ne  rien  dire  de  la  divine  darisse,""*^    [Ah,  madam,  you 

*  I  tried,  in  Fain,  on  my  retam  to  England,  to  procure  <<  Betsey  Thought- 
less,*'  the  first  ^emane  norel,  I  bdioFe,  written  in  the  English  langutge,  that 
Im^tmvself  judge  of  the  meriti  of  a  WMk,  ao  highly  estimated  by  seme  of 
myrrenohfiiends. 
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have  charming  poets— .<^arming!  Your  Thomacm^  for  mstaiice; 
and  your  novels,  madam,  vour  Betsey  Hiou^ess— 4t  is  a 
jewel,  that  Betsey  Thoug^ess!  to  say  nothing  of  the  divine 
Clarissa.] 

Italian  and  German  are  more  spoken  in  France  than  Engtish, 
though  not  more  read;  and  all  the  continental  languages  indeed 
enter  more  into  the  system  of  educaticm  in  France,  since  die 
revolution,  tiian  Aey  ever  did  at  any  period  before  that  event. 
The  reason  is  obvious:  France  for  a  time  held  the  same  place  in 
Europe,  which  Rome  had  once  held  in  die  thai  Imown  worid,  and 
persons  of  all  nations  were  found  filling  the  public  places,  and 
congregations,  in  the  private  circles  of  its  capitaL 

It  may  be  said  of  a  French  woman,  what  the  king^  of  Prussia  , 
ssdd  of  liimself;  ^^Lorsque  je  suis  bien  comprim6,  j^ai  ime  res- 
source  admirable,"  [When  I  am  hard-pressed,  I  have  admirable 
resources.]    For  die  full  development  of  the  character  and  fiicul- 
ties,  a  French  woman  must  be  {daced  under  die  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances of  great  emergency.   She  makes  a  much  better  herO" 
inrthan  a  housewife^  and  is  more  adequate  to  encounter  dangers 
and  difficulties,  which  call  for  exertion,  and  brinff  great  recom* 
pense,  than  to  meet  the  busding  duties  of  every-day-life,  which 
require^  only   small  sacrifices,   but  demand  peipetual   efforts* 
Hiere  is  a  sort  of  real  or  affected  helplessness  about  French 
women  of  the  higher  classes,  which  renders  diem  very  depen- 
dant upon  tiieir  domestics;  ^and  a  femme-de-chambre,  or  maitre- 
dliotel,  has  the  same  superintendence  in  a  French ,  fiamily,  as 
in  England  would  devolve  on  its  mistress,  except  she  was  of 
die  very  highest  class,  and  at  the   head  of  an  establishmait, 
quite  unknown  in  France.     No  woman  of  die  lowest  description 
meddles  with  die  mysteries  of  dress-making;  their  needle-woric 
is  all  ornamental;  and  I  have  overheard  coarse,  vulgar  perscms 
in  shops  and  public  places  talk  of  their  couturi^res,  [mantua- 
makers,]  dieir  marchandes  de  modes,  Pmilliners,]  and  their  fem- 
mes-de-chamlH'e,  who  had  themselves  oy  no  means  so  respectable 
an  appearance,  as  a  second-rate  house-maid  in  the  family  of  an 
Enmsh  gendeman. 

Tne  ability  and  shrewdness  of  a  French  woman,  of  condition, 
seem  indeed  confined  to  the  penetration  of  character,  die  deve- 
lopment of  passions,  and  to  subjects  of  taste  and  abstraction. 
She  rarely  applies  die  foil  force  of  her  powers  to  die  coarser 
business  of  life.  She  is  unequal  to  those  economical  calculations, 
by  which  English  thrift  balances  means,  and  regulates  expenses. 
In  the  distribution  of  pecuniary  matters,  the  £emme  comme  il 
taut,  the  woman  of  fashion,  is,  ^nerally  speaking,  an  amiable, 
but  thoughdess  child.  She  gratifies  her  feelings  and  her  pro- 
pensities widi  careless   promptitude,  gives  her  money  to  the 
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rdief  <tf  miseiy,  or  to  «be  demands  of  her  miOuier,  wiA  unre- 
fleeting  readiness;  and  lays  out  her  income  in  dress  and  charity, 
trinkets  and  amusements,  with  pro^g^  simplici^.  I  never 
heard  a  French  woman  say  any  thing  was  deat;  and  when  I  have 
<*ten  thought  to  astonish  them,  by  the  exorbitant  charges  of  a 
bwleaman,  who  I  supposed  had  made  me  pay  en  dame  An^adse, 
[like  an  English  lady,]  they  have  always  assured  me  with  mda. 
ce  n'est  pas  cher,  [but,  it  is  not  dear.]  . 

Among  die  middle  classes,  however,  and  most  particularly 
among  that  large  class  of  well-born  persons,  whom  a  long  tnun 
of  pohttcal  vicissitudes  have  practised  in  all  tiie  extremes  of 
wealth  andof  mdigence,  I  am  told  the  most  rigid  economy  is 
united  to  iSaaX  decency  of  ^ipearance,  which  almost  amounts  to 
ele^ce.  By  tius  savoir-faire,  [management]  of  the  female 
heads  of  families,  many  are  comfortably  8upport<«i  in  Paris, 
and  are  eiuAled  to  enjoy  the  society  of  a  select  circle,  on  an  in! 
to^  m^En  1    d?    ^^'^'^^  maintain  an  individual,  in  a  country 

Economy,  thus  thoroughlv  understood,  is  still  further  pro- 
moted by  the  consohdation  of  families:  for  the  breaking  up  and 
«!S»S^*«r'?""°°  resources,  by  a  multipUcation  of  separate 
estabhshments,  18  an  event  of  very  considerable  rarity.  This 
blessed  union  of  famUy  interests  a^  of  famtty  affectioM,  whkh 
imites  so  many  aenerations  under  one  roof,  and  blends  the  views 
1^1  T\^  **  ^T^W""  °°«  °f  *«  happiest  aspects,  in 
Sl^h^rfit^'**"'  "^  T^^  °^  *h«  °»tion  pi^ent  themselves. 
The  churlish  separation  of  interests,  which  with  us  soon  loosens 
Ae  Ues  of  i«rental  and  filial  tenderness,  which  makes  the  aspir- 

L^Ik^i,*^**  ^"^  i^'  TJ**"*J^'  ^^^""^  P^es  him  an  independent 
estabhs^ent,  and  renders   the   zealous   fetiier  tiie  susjcious 

2»^1w^'  V^*  "  P"'**?'  patriarchal;  every  femily  con- 
wstsrfdu^e  or  four  g^eratlons,  aU  «thered  uider  the  sam^ 

same  ttble.    That  cheenness  of  spirit,  tiiat  even  flow  of  tem 
per,  which  "opens  in  each  heartl  IHtle  AW?  J^^eJvef^ 
fr^K^^"?*^  u°1^ V"  *^*  »°^^  government  of  JS^^^ 
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vcau.*  Interesting  by  its  historical  relations,  but  doubly  in* 
terestix^  by  its  present  position,  and  by  combining,  in  its  group 
of  four  generations,  all  that  is  venerable  in  age,  respectable  in 
maturity,  lovely  in  youth,  and  charming  in  infancy. 

It  is  a.  most  gracious  sight  to  behold  these  litde  patriarchal 
circles  always  united,  always  together,  enjoying  the  delicious 
fresIiQess  of  the  summer  evenings,  in  all  the  public  gardens  of 
Parb.  The  grand-children,  and  sometimes  the  great  grand- 
children, attended  by  their  **  bonnes,*'  lead  the  van,  with  their 
light,  bounding  steps,  and  playful  gambols;  "  les  chers  parens,'* 
[toe  dear  parents,]  as  they  are  usually  called,  follow,  and 
^le  bon  papa  et  la  bonne  mama''  [the  grand-papa  and  grand 
mamma]  bring  up  the  rear,  with  well-sustained  gravity. 
Gxairs  are  hired,  or  seats  are  taken  immediately,  for  the  elders; 
^  while  the  younger  party  are  permitted,  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  la  bone,  to  skip  their  ropes,  or  dance  their  "  rondes;"  to 
form  hollow  squares,  or  to  mount  guard  (for  all  the  boys  are 
military,)  while  **  les  petites  marchandes,  or  petites  bouquetieres," 
[die  little  merchants,  or  the  litde  flower-girls,]  with  well- 
taught  insinuation  of  manner,  offer  to  ^mes  amiables  demoi- 
selles," or  "beaux  jeimes  messieurs,"  [my  amiid)le  young  la- 
dies or  fine  young  gentlemen,]  their  confitures  [sweet-meats 
and  nosegays]  for  a  remimeration,  left  to  the  generosity  of  the 

nng  purchasers;  with  the  usual  observation  of  "  mademoiselle  a 
^ure  trap  aimable,  pour  que  je  ne  me  fierois  pas  a  sa  genero- 
site,  [  Maaemoiselle  look  so  amiable  that  I  cannot  but  trust  my- 
self to  her  generosity.] 

ITie  femme-de-chambre  is  at  this  moment  the  same  familiiEir, 
shrewd,  important,  and  ostentsible  person',  in  a  French  family, 
as  she  appears  in  the  Toinettes  and  Dorines,  the  inimitable  sui- 
vantes  [waiting-women]  of  Moliere.  Sometimes  the  director- 
general  of  the  estabUshment,  she  is  always  the  cabinet-minister 

*  The  lamily  de  Beanrean  it  one  of  tlie  most  anoient  honsei  of  Lmraine,  aai 
Qkey  wm  princes  of  the  empire.  The  uncle  of  the  present  prince  was  tha 
celebrated  minister  of  Loais  XY:  his  maternal  uncle,  the  no  less  oelebrated 
Cbevallier  de  -Boilers,  the  author  of  the  letters  from  Switzeiiand,  and  the 
en&nt  chM,  [belored  pnpil]  of  Voltaire.  The  Princesae  de  Beauveau,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  women  in  France,  is  daughter  to  the  Duke  de  Mortemart-— 
Their  ddest  «on.  Prince  Charles,  is  nnited  to  tiie  sister  of  the  Duke  deChot* 
tevlPrariiD,  andco-heiress  to  the  wealth  of  that  rich  and  illustrious  ftuooily.— 
Their  second  aon.  Prince  Edmond  de  Beauveau,  who,  with  his  brother,  attain- 
ed at  a  very  early  age  to  high  military  distinction,  is  at  once  a  fair,  and  a 
splendid  image  of  the  youth  of  France,  gallant,  spirited,  and  impetuous,  inhe- 
riting "  Tesprit  de  Mortemart,**  ["  the  genius  of  Morferaart,*']  as  his  maternal 
birth-riffht,  with  some  of  thfe  romantic  traits  and  arch  humour,  which  distm- 
guishedtbcyoutiioftiie  author  of  the"Reinede  Golconde,"  ["  Queen  of  G^ 
conda.*n  The  young  ladies,  Natalie  and  Gabrielle  de  Beauveau,  are,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  Btandard^yfEn^^  taste,  the  loveliest  persons  in  Paris. 


of  her  lady;  who  generaUy  brhiKS  her  into  die  baaaiy  on  the 
wedding-day,  and  she  is  not  unfrequendy  die  only  fenoale  ser* 
Vant  in  the  nouse« 

As  it  is  less  the  fashion  with  French  ladies  to  ^*  courir  lesbou- 
d^oes/'  than  it  is  with  En^sh  ladies  ^^  to  9hop^'*  almost  all  pur- 
diases  are  made  by  die  femme-de-chambre,  except  matters  of 
mere  taste  or  £smcy«  And  I  have  generally  heard  it  observed, 
by  women  of  my  acquaintance,  tluit  the  attachment  and  fide* 
It^  of  diese  persons  rendered  them  perfecdy  w<»diy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them* 

The  suivante  of  the  young  married  lady,  frequendy  becomes 
in  dme  la  bonne  of  the  matron;  and  to  her  care  die  children 
are  entrusted;  even  the  first  rudiments  of  their  educad<Hiare 
committed*  La  bonne  is  a  charming  character,  peculiar  to 
France;  something  between  the  Grecian  nurse  and  me  Spamsh  , 
duenna;  with  all  the  affectionate  devotion  of  the  one,  and  aU 
the  official  dignit)r  of  the  other.  Respected  b^'  the  servants, 
beloved  by  the  children,  and  treated  with  consideration  by  h^ 
employers,  la  bcHine  generally  remains  in  the  family,  after  her 
yoim^  charge  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  superior  instructors.* 
Voltaire  is  said  to  have  submitted  to  the  jurisdicticm  of  his 
bonne,  at  die  moment  that  he  exercised  an  sd)solute  authority 
over  the  opinions  of  more  than  one*half  of  literaiy  Europe. 

In  one  of  the  many  ddi^tful  conversations  I  had  with  Ma- 
dame la  Mai^se,  de  Vilette,  on  the  subject  of  Voltsdre,  her 
adopted  father^  sh^  related  to  me  some  pleasant  ancecdc^es  of 
the  influence  which  Barbara^  or,  as  he  odled  her,  Bahoy  his  an- 
cient bone,  held  over  hi^*  Barbara  was  an  old  Savoyard, 
peevish,  irritable,  and  presuminj;;  but  devoted  to  her  illus- 
trious charge^  and  watching  with  matemsd  solicitude  over 
those  infirmities  of  his  age,  which  her  own  was  exempt  from. 
"One  day,"  said  Madame  de  Vilette»  "during my  residence 
at  Pemey,  while  I  was  making  my  toilette,  I  was  starded  by 
<ke  violent  ringing  of  Voltaire's  bell.  I  flew  to  his  apartment, 
n^le  Barbara  (who  always  sat  in  his  anti-chamber)  hobUed 
after  me.  'Je  sonne  mon  agonie!'  [I  am  in  an  agony!]  vo- 
ciferated Voltaire,  as  we  entered  together.  *  Je  me  meure,'— 
[I  am  dying,]  he  then  explained  to  us,  that  he  had  dnmka 
cup  of  rose  water  by  mistake,  and  was  almost  poisoned.  *  Com- 
ment  doner  exclaimed  die  provoked  Bad^ara,  released  from  her 
fears,  and  restored  to  her  ill-temper. 

"^  The  establishment  of  a  French  fiumljrof  rank  and  forCuae  ^nefalljcoa- 
BirtBof a£Biiime-de-€hainbre  and  femme-de-chaige,  amattre  d'hote!,  and  vale(-de- 
ehambre;  [a  waiting  woman  and  house-keeper,  astewax^andyaletdecham- 
ores  two  laqiuis  ^footmen,  one  of  whom  is  the  fiottear,[8coarer,]  (the  fimd 
«maiSOT,j  TOrforaaing  all  the  offices  of  a  honsennaid  with  us.  To  these 
»e  added  ohef-de-cuisine,  and  gargon  de'ofice,  [the  oook  and  the  pantry-boy. J 
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«^  Comment  done!  II  taaxt  itre  la  hiu  <ks  bites,  pour  (eK  une 
tdlc  sotdse."  [Why!  jrou  must  be  the  fool  of  fools  to  make  such 
a  blunder,] 

^  Bete,  ou  non/'  re|died  Voltaire,  with  the  subdued  tone  of  a 
chided  school-boy;  ^^  il  n'est  guerre  plaisaint  d'etre  empoisonn^ 
meme  par  Tesprit  de  rose!"  [Fool  or  not — ^it  is  scarcely  {fea- 
sant to  be  poisoned  even  with  the  essence  of  roses!] 

Mcdiere  had  also  his  bonne,  and  Baba,  and  la  Foret,  belone  as 
much  to  posterity,  as  the  illustrious  geniuses,  whom  they  had 
the  honour  to  serve,  in  the  responsible  character  of  ^^la 
bonne!*' 

The  state  of  domestic  servitude  in  France,  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  evinced  the  inherently  amiable  and  mild  dispo- 
sition of  the  people;  a  disposition  which  alone  ameliorated  and 
rendered  durable  the  severi^  of  the  feudal  systenu  The  term 
domesdque  rardy  carried  with  it  any  sense  of  degradation.  In 
the  days  of  C^uulemagne,  many  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  bore  the  same  epidiet  as  the  domestic  servants  of  the 
court.  The  ancient  nobilin^  placed  their  children  in  a  sort  of 
domestic  servitude  in  the  families  of  noblemen,  more  opulent 
and  more  powerful  than  themselves.  Baj^ard,  the  ^^  chevalier 
sans  tache  et  sans  peur,"  [the  Imight  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,]  was  conductec^  while  yet  a  boy,  by  his  father,  to 
the  castle  of  his  rich  and  powerful  uncle  the  bbn<^  of  Greno- 
ble, to  enrol  him  among  the  youth  of  the  prelate's  establishment; 
when,aftermas8^^  On  semiti  table,  oik  derechef  chacunfit  tr^  ch^re 
et  y  servoit  le  bon  chevalier,  tant  sagement  et  hondtement,  que  tout 
le  monde  en  £soit  du  bien,"  [they  sat  down  to  table  where  there 
was  excellent  cheer,  and  the  good  chevalier  waited  on  them 
with  so  much  cleverness  and  propriety,  that  every  body  praised 
him«]  The  young  Bayard  soon  learnt  the  gi:aces  of  his  of- 
fice, with  all  the  address  of  the  young  Cyrus;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  came  to  dinner  at  the  bishop's,  ^^  Bayard," 
say^  Theodore  Godfroy,  ^les  servoit  tres  mignonement,"  [ser- 
ved him  very  prettily.] 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Due  de  Bouillons*  paid  to  Ae 
Noaffles  a  pension,  ^^  parce  qu'elle  6toit  la  recompense  des  services 
domestiques  rendus  par  un  Noailles  i  la  maison  de  Turenne;^' 
[as  a  recompence  for  the  domestic  services  rendered  by  a 
Noailles  to  the  house  of  Turenne;]  and  I«ouis  XIV.  talks  of 
sending  a  ^  grand  seigneur,  qui  est  mon  domestique,"  [a  great 
k^  who  is  my  domestic,]  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope. 

*  A  cofioiis  incident  took  place  some  yean  back  at  Paris.  Mods.  O  a, 
a  priyate  gentleman,  dreiaed  his  servants  m  the  same  lirery  as  the  Dnke  de 
Vfllerois.  ThednketookexcepticNi  toit  Moot.  G—^e  told  him,  that  the 
Ihreiy  was  his  own  and  that  &e  Villerois  had  fonnerij  worn  it 
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Modem  servitude  m  France,  less  dignified  and  respectable 
than  in  more  primitive  times,  is  still  soAei^  by  many  indul- 
gences, and  rendered  more  tc^erable,  by  the  mutual  good  will 
which  usually  exists  between  the  master  and  tfie  domestic.  The 
health  and  comfort  of  the  servants  in  France  are  much  more 
attended  to  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  not 
confined,  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  under  ground  in  un- 
wholesoTfie  vaults^  digmfied  by  die  name  of  kitchen  and  offices. 
The  French  office  is  on  tiie  ground-floor;  or,  frequentiy,  every 
^tage  [story]  has  its  littie  kitchen,  where  the  chef-de-cuisine  and 
the  gar9on  d'ofiice  Fthe  cook  and  the  pantry-boy]  onl^  inhabit; 
^  the  rest  of  the  domestics  occupy  the  anti-room^  which  is  too 
near  the  apartment  of  the  superior  of  the  family,  to  admit  of 
boisterous  mirth,  or  coarse  impropriety. 

This  chamber  generally  spacious,  looks  into  the  court-yard, 
and  is  simply  furnished  with  necessary  accommodations:  its 
stove  is  the  foyer  [hearth]  of  domestic  sociality  in  winter,  and 
in  simimer  the  open  windows  are  equaDy  attractive.  Here  the 
femme-de-chambre,  always  seated  at  her  work-table,  glances 
her  shrewd  look,  from  under  the  eye,  at  the  guest  who  passes 
on  to  the  apartment  of  her  lady:  here  die  moitre  dlidtel  looks 
over  his  accounts;  and  the  valet-de-chambre  reads  his  novel,  or 
his  plav,  ready  to  perform  his  office  of  groom  of  the  chamber; 
while  the  more  busttine  frotteur,  [scourer,]  who  m  the  evening 
assists  as  laquais,  or  footman,  is  engaged  in  all  the  active  ser- 
vice of  the  house  during  the  day.  Here  too  are  received  all  the 
servants  who  may  arrive  with  the  carriages  of  the  guests;  for 
the  lady  and  her  footman  walk  up  together;  and  each  have  an 
equally  comfortable  apartment  to  receive  them.  A  poor  gen- 
tieman  in  boots,  or  a  prince  covered  with  all  the  insignia  of 
rank  and  roy^ty,  seem  to  excite  the  same  sensation  in  the  anti- 
fbom.  The  servants  all  keep  their  seats,  and  no  one  attempts 
to  rise  at  the  entrance  of  the  most  distinguished  guest,  but  the 
maitre  dTi6tel  or  valet,  who  is  to  throw  open  les  grands  battans, 
[great  fclding-doors,]  Mrith  a  theatrical  air,  and  announce,  with 
a  most  stentorial  voice,  the  rank  and  name  of  the  stranger. 

I'here  is  no  contrast  more  shocking  and  violent,  in  English 
society,  than  that  presented  by  the  situation  of  master  and  ser- 
vants during  the  hours  of  social  intercourse  of  fashionable 
London.  For  the  one,  the  air  is  prefumed  with  roses,  and  the 
chill  atmosphere  of  winter  expelled  by  every  artificial  contri- 
vance; and  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  accommodation  arc  stu* 
diously  accumulated.  For  the  other,  all  is  hardship,  suffering, 
and  endurance.  Exposed  for  hours  to  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  in  listless  idleness,  or  in  vicious  excess  (the  neces* 
sary  and  inevitable  alleviation  of  their  degraded  situation,)  this 
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large  and  lUMdless  class  of  persons  gratify  the  ostentation  of  their 
masters,  at  the  expense  of  hesdth,  and  of  every  better  feeling 
and  hifljier  consideration. 

In  France,  the  health,  comfort,  and  m<»rals  of  the  servants 
gain  by  an  arrangement,  which  good  taste,  and  cood  feeling, 
seem  alike  to  have  instituted.  When  tfie  guests  of  the  evening 
assembly  arrive  at  the  porte-cochere,  [great  gate]  the  porter  as- 
signs a  place,  either  in  a  vacant  remise,  [coach-house]  or  in  the 
court-yard,  for  die  carriage  and  horses,  which,  generally  shel- 
tered from  the  weiCther,  and  shut  up  under  the  care  of  the  por- 
ter, leave  no  further  anxiety  on  me  minds  of  the  masters  or 
servants,  who  usually  ascend  together  the  vast  open  staurcase. 
While  the  former  pass  on  to  die  saloon,  the  latter  join  the  cir- 
cle of  second-handed  lugh  life,  in  the  anti-room,  which,  well 
lighted  and  well  warmed,  ^;enerally  presents  ^  card-table,  where 
some  round  game  is  playmg.  Or,  perhaps,  litde  gi*oups  as- 
semble, while  some  <mt  reads  aloud  Uie  journals  of  the  day,  or 
some  novel,  tale,  or  vaudeville,  [ballad;]  for  every  body  reads 
in  Paris,  and  the  servants  are  neither  last  nor  least  among  the 
studious.* 

I  believe,  indeed,  it  is  peculiar  to  France,  that  there  exists  in 
it  a  branch  of  literature,  which,  if  not  very  extensive,  is  scdely 
appropriated  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  servants.  ^^Le  vrai  re- 
gime du  gouvernement  des  Bergers  et  des  Bergeres,"  ["The  true 
administration  of  the  government  of  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses,"] by  Le  bon  Berger,  [by  the  good  shepherd,]  is  a  very 
smcient   production,    appuci^e    to  the  rustic  manage.      ^^Le 

Crfait  cocher,''  [The  perfect  coachman,]  supposed  to  have 
en  written  by  the  Duke  de  Nevers;  "L'Auteur  laquaisj^^ 
^ La  vie  de  Jasmin,  le  bon  laquais;"  "La  maison  reglee;'^  "  Les 
Devoirs  genereux  des  domestiques  de  I'un  et  Pautre  sexe  envers 
Dieu,  et  leur  maitres  et  maitresses,  par  un  domestique;"  and  "Le 
moven  de  former  un  bon  domesuque;"  [llie  footman  turned 
auttior;  die  life  of  Jasmin  the  good  footman;  the  well-regu- 
lated house;  the  general  duties  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  to 
God,  and  to  their  masters  and  mistresses,  by  a  servant;  and  the 
way  to  make  a  good  servant;]  arc  all  works  of  great  utility, 
imtten  with  appropriate  simplicity;  and  making  but  a  small 
part  of  the  domestic  library. 

*Pai8iii^  through  the  anti-room,  at  Mad.  de  Bnche's,  one  Sondaj  eFening, 
I  was  acddentally  detained  there  for  a  few  minutes;  during  which  time  I 
oonnted  thir^  senrantB  engaged  in  playing  round  games.  Am<mg  the  showy 
CVendi  Kveries,  I  peroeired  the  liveries  of  the  Haidwick  fiunily,  ^  the  British 
ambassador's,  and  tiiose  of  some  other  distinguished  British  families.  The 
Xlnglish  footmen  seemed  to  assimilate  reiy  readily  with  French  modes,  and 
dcnibtless  thought  this  a  pleasanter  mode  of  passiBg  tiM^  tinie,  thsa  waiting 
tfia  streets,  or  «fen  stn^^gliDg  to  get  admittance  under  a  temporary  shed,  fa 
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I  was  one  day  walking  on  the  quai  VoUmre^  kXiomtA  by  our 
lajuaia  de  place ^  when  he  suddenly  stepped  up  to  me,  and,  point* 
ing  to  a  bookseller^s  shop,  ^  Au  enmd  Voltaire,"  [The  great 
Voltaire,]  he  observed;  ^VoiU,  Madame,  une  maison  consa- 
cree  au  X^^^'  TThere,  madam,  is  a  house  consecrated  to 
genius!]  There  died  Voltaire— -in  diat  apartment  with  the 
shutters  closed.  ^  There,"  he  added  emplu^cally,  ^  died  the 
first  of  our  great  men;  nerhaps  also  the  kmt^'* 

Upon  all  occasicms,  indeed,  this  intelligent  attendant  exhibited 
a  knowledge  of  French  literature,  which,  from  a  discovery  he 
once  incidentally  made,  appeared  to  me  the  more  surprising. 

I  was  one  morning  wntmg  a  note  to  the  Baron  Denon,  and 
being  a  little  doubtful  of  the  purity  of  my  French,  I  was  read- 
ing aloud  my  billet  to  my  husband,  for  the  benefit  of  his  gram- 
matical experience;  when  our  valet,  Charies,  who  was  arrang- 
ing some  flowers  in  the  room,  paused  in  his  wcM-k  to  listen  to 
me.  Before  I  had  got  half  through  my  note,  he  interrupted 
me  with,  ^^Mille  pardons,  mais-^Madame*— "  [A  thousand 
pardons,  madam— 4)ut — ]  and  he  hesitated.  ^^This  is  not 
French,  then,"  I  observed:  "  is  it  not  so,  Charies?"  *'  Mais, 
oui,  Madame,  c'est  Fran^aise  si  vous  voulez;  mais  ce  n'est  par 
PUR,  et  puis,  pour  le  style  c'est  froid,"  [Yes,  indeed,  madam, 
it  is  French  it  you  choose;  but  it  is  not  pure,  and  then  the  9it^ 
is  cold.] 

"As  for  instance,  Charles?" 

"Eh  bien,  madame,  par  exemple,"  [Well,  madam,  for  in*- 
stance,]  you  begin  by  saying,  you  regret  that  vou  cannot  have 
the  pleasure,  &c.  &c.  and  you  should  say,  "je  suis  au  desespoir," 
[I  am  in  despair.] 

I  proposed  to  Charles  to  write  the  letter  himself,  and  that  I 
would  copy  it.     ^      ^ 

"  You  may  write  it,  at  my  dictation,  if  you  please,  mihu&^ 
ssud  Charles,  "but  for  readmg  and  writing,"  he  added,  "voiU 
une  branche  de  mon  education,  ou'on  a  tout  a  fait  negli^," 
[that  is  a  branch  of  my  education,  which  has  been  entirely 
ne^cted.] 

The  note  as  dictated  by  Charles,  was  sent  to  Mons.  Denon, 
and  I  believe  holds  a  place  among  the  other  curiosities  of  his 
collection. 

The  circumstance  of  this  illiterate  literatus  quoting,  and  oc- 
casionally   alluding,    to    works  of  celebrity,*   notwi&tanding 

HoyaJyChfudesappliedi  to  her  a  line  from  Moliere:  ''EUeourreunegprmnde 
boudie,  pour  ne  rien  dire,"  [<<  She  opens  her  month  wide,  to  say  notbiiig^,"] 
adding"  car  elle  est  aufliiMte  que  bdW>"  [«« for  she  is  as  great  a  fool  as  she  is 
abcattty.'T 
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hj8  havinp^  neglected  the  more  vulgar  attainment  of  rea£ng  an4 
'writings  mduced  me  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  his  mode  of 
study.  Charles  informed  me  that  it  was  usual  for  the  lower 
classes,  in  his  quartier,  to  assemble  at  each  other^s  doors  in  the 
summer's  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  some  •*  lec- 
ture." All  who  could  read,  took  the  book  in  turn;  and  those 
who  could  not,  listened,  marked,  learned,  and  inw|u*dly  di- 
gested. 

The  number,  however,  who  cannot  in  turn  contribute  to  the 
instruction  of  their  friends,  is  very  small.  Nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  see  the  hackney-coachmen  reading  on  their  stands, 
and  even  the  ^'  commissionnaires,"  and  the  porteurs  d'eau,  [water 
carriers,]  drawing  a  duodecimo  from  their  pockets,  and  perusing 
it  with  the  most  profound  attention,  in  the  intervals  of  their 
labour.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  "  les  Halles,"  the  Parnassus  of 
the  comic  VadAe,  without  being  struck  with  the  market,  opened 
equally  for  poetry  and  potatoes,  for  ^ilosophy  and  fish,  for  herbs 
and  history.  ITiere  the  cries  of  "  Haricots  verts,"  and  **  voyez, 
voyez,  monsieur,  des  maqueraux  frais,"  ["  kidney-beans,  and  see, 
see,  sir,  here  are  fresh  mackareV]  are  mingled  with  **  voila  les 
fables  de  la  Fontaine,  voiU  le  Teleniaque  de  Fenelon!  voil^  les 
contes  de  Mons.  de  Voltaire!"  ["  here  are  La  Fontaine's  fables, 
here  is  Fenelon's  Telemachus!  here  are  Voltaire's  Tales!"]  Food 
for  the  mind  and  for  the  body  is  here  bought  with  equal  faci- 
lity, and  both  are  adapted  to  the  means  of  the  humble  purchasers; 
for  it  was  certsdn  that  these  hawkers  would  not  carry  their  clas- 
sical ware  to  the  haunts  of  the  lowly  and  the  vulgar,  if  they  did 
not  find  a  ready  market  even  among  fish-wives  and  marchandes 
des  herbes. 

The  benevolent  Mons.  Chamousset,  the  Howard  of  France, 
projected  a  society  for  servants  so  early  as  in  1754,  under  the 
name  of"  L'etablissement  pour  les  domestiques  malades,  et  I'asyle 
jpour  les  servantes  hors  de  condition,"*  ["  ITie  establishment  for 
sick  servants,  and  the  asylum  for  servants  out  of  place."]  Other 
similar  establishments  have  arisen  since  the  revolution,  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  to  provide  against  the  inevitable  evils  of  age 
and  infirmity. 

There  is  no  class,  in  Francp,  whose  manners  so  strongljr  re- 
tain the  marks  of  the  short-lived^ay  of  "  liberty  and  equality," 

*  <«  On  coote,"  says  the  Abb^  Oregoire  in  bis  excellent  work,  <*  De  la  domes- 
tieh^"  te.  *' actuellemeDt  danslac^itale  qadtre  yingftt  corporatioDs  de  ce 
geneve,  qui  embrassent  au  moins  six  miUe  families,  ce  que  les  porte  i  P^cono- 
mie,  anx  bonnes  (BOYres,  ^  Passistancc  r^ciproqae,"  [<*  Wo  can  ennmerate  as 
actually  existing  in  tbe  capital  eighty  institutionB  of  tlds  kind,  which  take  in  at 
least  six  thousand  families,  and  which  give  them  habits  of  economy,  indastij, 
and  reciprocal  assistance.  **] 
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as  Ac  domestic  servants^  There  is  indeed  a  certain  line  of  de- 
ference and  respect  which  they  never  pass:  but  within  that 
boundary,  they  are  communicative,  easjr,  and  abnost  familiar; 
and  with  dieir  masters,  as  with  their  friends,  they  consult,  ad- 
vise, forewarn,  condole  and  rejoice,  with  undisguised  sympathy 
and  mterest«  I  have  frequendy  noticed,  in  the  first  houses,  a 
servant  tap  his  master  on  the  shoulder,  to  direct  his  attention 
to  some  guest  who  stood  in  need  of  it.  It  would  be  there  quit« 
unnecessary  to  male  exception  for  a  licensed  risibility^  in  favour 
t)f  "old  Grouse,  in  the  gun-room,"  as  Diggory  does  with  M. 
Harda»tle.  A  French  laquais  feels  the  merit  of  a  good  stgiy, 
to  the  full  as  much  as  his  master;  and  is  almost  as  audible,  m 
testifying  his  approbation.  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  servants 
almost  convulsed  with  laughter,  at  the  pleasantries  and  humorous 
stories  that  circulated  among  the  guests,  upon  whom  they  were 
attending. 

The  familiarity  and  influence  of  the  servants  at  a  certain 
pa-iod  of  society,  in  France,  their  acuteness,  dexterity,  and 
inesse,  furnished  the  old  dramatic  poets  and  novel  writers  with 
their  leading  characters  and  plots.  And  tiiough  the  general 
difi^ion  of  knowledge,  occupation  of  time,  and  improvement  of 
morals,  must  naturally  lessen  the  influence  of  low  cunning^  and 
dispense  with  the  agency  of  unprincipled  ability-,  still  great  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  shrewdness  of  observation,  may  be  traced 
in  the  successors  of  the  Scapins,  and  Mascarils,  and  Scagnarelles, 
of  the  older  times. 

Shortiy  before  I  left  Paris,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  his 
valet-de-chambre,  one  morning  while-dressing  his  hair,  perceiving 
that  he  was  reading  La  Bruy£re,  observed,  "  Cet  homme  1^  avut 
grande  connoisance  du  coeur  humain;  mais  il  lui  manqua  une 
chose,  c'est  d'ivoir  ^ti  valet-de-chambre."  ["  That  man  had  great 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  but  he  was  wanting  in  one  thing, 
that  of  having  been  valet-de-chambre."]  * 

In  the  curious  epistolary  correspondence,  carried  on  for  some 
time  between  Loub  XV  and  his  friend,  the  Marechal  Due  de 
Richelieu,  the  king  {alwa^-s  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third 
person)  cottunimicates  the  following  imporiant  decision — *'^  Sa 
msyest£  a  d£cid£  I'afiiEure  des  parasols;  etia  decbion  a  ete;  que 
les  dames  et  les  duchesses  pouvoient  en  avoir  ^  la  procession;  en 
consequence  elles  en  but."  p^  His  majesty  has  decided  the  afiiur 
of  the  umbrellas;  and  the  aecision  has  been;  that  the  la<Ues  and 
the  duchesses  may  have  them  in  the  procession;  consequently 
they  have  them."] 

In  a  country,  where  the  despotic  chief  of  the  ^vemment  thus 
interested  himself  in  the  complexion  of  his  subjects,  and  made 


the  affair  of  die  parasob  an  act  of  legulation,  the  toilette  could, 
not  fail  to  be  an  OTJect  of  national  attention,  nor  escape  the  inter- 
ferences of  royal  ordinances  and  legislative  protection* 

Louis  the  XIV,  the  solemn  Pope  of  all  frivolities,  presided  with 
an  infallibility  of  judgment  never  disputed,  over  the  ward^robes 
of  his  mistresses.  He  seldom  failed  to  attend  the  toilette  of  Ma* 
dame  de  Maintenon,  even  when  the  graces  had  ceased  to  be  the 
handmaids;  and  it  was  in  the  dressins-room  of  the  dauphine  [dau- 
phiness]  where  Madame  de  Mamtenon  officiated  as  Dame 
d- Atours,  [Tiring-woman]  that  the  king  irrecoverably  lost  his 
heart,  subdued  by  the  dexteriur  and  grace  with  which  she  ar- 
ranged the  tresses  of  the  royal  nead.  **  II  est  inconcevable,''  says 
that  artful  person,  speaking  of  this  circumstance,  ^  comme  I'art 
de  bien  peigner  les  cheveux,  ait  contribu  i  mon  Elevation."  [It 
is  inconceivable,  how  much  the  art  of  combing  hair  has  contri- 
buted to  my  elevation.] 

The  toilette,  like  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  reigned  abso- 
lute over  public  opinion  in  France. — From  its  dogmas  and  doc- 
trines there  was  no  appeal;  and  BufTon's  masum  of  "you  may 
know  a  man  by  the  sort  of  coat  he  wears,"  was  received  into 
general  application.  All,  therefore,  who  were  not  "  mis  noble- 
ment  et  avec  magnificence,"  J"  nobly  and  magnificently  drest,"] 
decided  at  once  their  own  mferiority  of  qualification  and  con- 
dition. 

CrebiUon  (himself  a  man  of  fashion)  makes  much  of  the  merits 
and  success  of  his  heroes  depend  upon  their  being  "vctus  suf6- 
rieurement,  avec  goAt  et  avec  noblesse,"  ["  drest  in  a  superior 
manner,  with  taste  and  elegance."]  In  like  manner,  his  heroine 
becomes  interesting,  according  to  the  shades  of  her  rouge,  and 
irresistible  from  the  air  of  une  co6flure  n6glig6e,"*  [a  neglected 
head-dress.] 

When  the  virtuous  Roland,  the  republican  minister  of  Loujs 
XVI,  first  appeared  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  the  peculiar 
homeliness  ot  his  tpjlette  excited  a  \miversal  sensation.  In  the 
minds  of  those,  who  held  tiieir  own  existence,  from  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  etiquettes,  and  who  believed  the  safety  of  die 
government  would  be  endangered  by  their  violation;  the  round 
hat,  and  the  black  shoe-strings  of  the  new  minister,  awakened 
the  most  perfect  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  fill  the  office 
he  had  obtained.  Monsieur  de  B**,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, the  very  ^^^  glass  of  fashion  cu'^d  mould  ofjorm^^  expres- 
sed his  anxiety  on  the  subject  to  General  Dumourier,  who  was 
present,  with  ^^  voyez  done,  mon  ami,  pas  meme  des  boucles  dans 

*  See  Les  Egraiements  de  codvx  et  de  resprit^CThe  wanderingt  of  the 
heart  and  mind.] 
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ses'  souUers,''  [you  see,  my  friend,  he  has  not  even  buckles  in  his 
shoes.l 

**  An,  Monsieur!"  ["  Ah,  sir,"]  exchumed  Dumourier,  with 
Well-aflFected  gravity,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  tout  est  perdu," 
[all  is  lost,] 

Robespierre,  during  the  most  sanguinary  period  of  his  reign, 
was  distinguished  by  the  delicate  and  affected  recherche  [fesri- 
diousness]  of  his  dress;  and  a  muslin  waistcoat,  lined  with  silk, 
couleur  de  rose,  [rose  colour,]  and  a  coat  of  *'  bleu  le  plus  tendre," 
[the  softest  blue,]  was  the  favourite  costume  of  this  monster; 
who,  inaccessible  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  still  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  fashion. 

While  modes  have  recently  changed  in  France,  with  govern- 
ments and  institutions;  while  the  tunic  of  Aspasia  has  succeeded 
to  sacks  and  hoops^  and  has  been  superseded  in  its  turn*  by  ruffs 
and  farthingales;  while  the  chignon  i  la  Sevigne,  [curls  a  la  Se- 
vigne]  or  coeffure  de  Ninon,  [head-dress  of  Ninon,]  now  triumph 
over  la  t6te  i  PAgrippina,  [the  head  of  Agrippina,]  or  the  flow- 
ing tresses  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene;  still,  under  all  changes 
and  vicissitudes,  the  toilette  has  preserved  its  empire  and  its 
influence  unshaken  and  undiminished. 

The  "cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces"  have  melted 
and  dissolved  away;  the  royalists  have  become  rebels,  courtiers 
turned  republicans,  and  coquettes  become  Roman  matrons:— still 
the  temple  of  fashion  has  kept  its  station  of  eminence  unshaken; 
and  It  still  finds  its  vestibule  crowded  with  votaries,  and  its  altars 
smoking  with  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

Napoleon,   who  scanned  with   a  searching  eye  all  that  was 

*  I  have  occasionally  assisted  at  Uie  toilette  of  some  of  my  French  friends, 
and  been  much  amused  by  the  questions  of  Oieir  ferame-de-chambres,  [waitin^I 
women,]  or  their  female  co^ffeurj,  [hair^res«jw J  ^  to  the  important  arran^- 
""^"Jf  ''i^''^^^'  >  ^".^"^  codffure  madame  a-t^Ue  choisie?  Veut-ellTX 
coeff^c  i  la  Nmoa^  ou  i  la  Grec?  Madame  est  charmante  k  la  Qerign6.  Et  su- 
perbe  k  1' Agrippma,"  p*  How  wiU  madam  hare  her  hair  drest^  ShaU  it  be  ^  la 
Nmon?  ark  la  Grec?  Madame  is  charming  i  hi  Seyigne.  And  superb  i  VAgriZ 
pma."  The  humour  of  the  fair  person  occasionally  decides  her  character  wd 
dress  for  the  day,  and  s^nds  her  forth  ajierce  republican,  wiUi  a  Roman  head-  or 
a  royahste  outr€e,  [a  funous  royalistj  «  fris^  naturellement,  k  la  Parapadour"* 
["curled  natnraUy  k  la  Pompadour!*']  « I  am  very  ill  to-day,"  said  the  «tcellckt 
and  amiable  empress  Josephine,  (who,  however,  par  parenth^se  [by  parentha- 
81S]  was  an  empress  and  a  French  woman;)  « give  me  a  cap  qui  sentla petite 
sant^,"  ["which  looks  likedehcate  health."]  A  c^v  <^^li€aieh^lZ, 
IM-esented  toher.  "Mais  c'esttrop  nalade!  Vouz  croyez  donc>  que  i^  vaia 
raounr?"  [«  But  it  is  too  sick!  you  think  then  I  am  going  to  die?^'  A  head- 
T^  ?.'^?^rJ^!^^  y^P^?^^  ^as  produced.by  the  attendant  «*  Encore 
done,"  ["What  then,;;]  exclaimed  the  empress  with  a  languid  yawn,  "  vous 
metronvezsirobuste,"  ["dayoufind  me  so  robust"]  I  had  this  anecdote  from 
a  person  of  rank,  who  was  at  thia  levee,  who  admired  her  virtues,  and  lauf^ 
•t  her  capricee«  '  «6"'^ 
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strong  or  feeble  in  the  French  character,  turning  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  own  ambition;  made  his  due  offering  to  the  per- 
sonal vanity  of  the  French,  by  consulting  with  boundless  pro- 
fusion, and  unequal  splendour,  their  taste  for  dress.  The  cos- 
tume of  his  coronation  and  his  court,  the  draperies  of  the  state 
and  of  the  corporate  and  legislative  bodies,  were  all  marked  by 
a  richness  and  magnificence,  unknown  even  in  die  most  osten- 
tatious days  of  France.  Each  order  had  its  livery;  and  the 
dress  and  the  sentiment  were  frequendy  dictated  by  the  same 
power;  and  were  adopted  with  equal  readiness  and  prompti- 
tude, at  his  command. 

Buonaparte,  however,  who  protected  the  toilette  with  one 
hand,  and  the  altar  with  the  other,  as  equally  efficient  agents 
in  his  views,  was  a  mere  Tartuffe  himself  in  faith  and  finery; 
and  secretly  indifferent  to  the  external  fprms  of  both.  His  robe, 
of  a  hundred  sktns^  and  Us  golden  toilette,  which  now  obtains 
the  admiration  of  foreign  royalty,  and  gratifies  the  curiosity  of 
Europe  by  its  exhibition;  these  ^''outward  seemings*'^  were 
all  designed  for  the  vulgar  multitude.  His  plain  blue  coat  and 
little  hat  J  stricdy  copied  from  the  costume  of  his  idol  king  of 
Prussia,  were  for  himself* 

,  *  This  two-fM  character  of  emperor  and  man  was  extremely  obvious  to  those 
who  know  him  well.  He  was  quite  a  different  personage  to  the  few  who  had 
*<  lespetUee  entriee*^  [*'  the  private  entrances*']  and  the  many  who  had  only  "  lew 
grandeiy^  ["  the  great  ones."]  One  who  always  enjoyed  tiie  privilege  of  the 
former,  and  who  long  lived  with  him  in  habits  of  intimacy,  told  me  Uiat  going 
into  his  apartment  one  afternoon,  when  be  was  tSte-^-tSte  with  tiie  young  em- 
press, he  found  him  in  high  spirits,  and  that  having  looked  into  the  acfjoining 
anti-room  to  see  that  all  %oa$  cleary  he  turned  to  Monsieur  ''"('*,  and  said: — 
'*  Dansez'vous  encore?"  ["  Do  you  still  dance?"]  "  Mais  oui,  toujours,"]  "  Oh? 
yes,  still,"]  was  the  repJ^: "  aUons  done,'*  ["  come  then,"]  said  the  emperor, 
"  dansons!"  ["  let  us  dance!"]  "  H  dansa,"  said  Mens.  ♦*♦, « Uout  ^  travers,  roais 
de  tout  son  coeur,"  ['<  He  danced  not  verv  well,  but  with  all  his  heart."]  This, 
extraordinary  man  exacting  the  most  profound  respect  in  ppblic,  admitted,  in . 
private,  the  most  unbound^  familiarity,  and  thus  frequently  led  those  who  we^ 
intimate  with  him  to  risk  tiiemselves  beyond  the  boundary  of  propriety. 

General  Kapp  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  emperor,  but  extremely  care- 
less in  his  address  and  conversation  with  him.  This  veteran  was  standing  one 
morning  in  the  anti-room  of  Napoleon's|>rtva<e  apartment,  when  he  peroeived 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting  conductmg  a  man  of  very  equivocal  character 
into  the  imperial  cabinet.  This  person  remained  a  considerable  time  closeted 
wiih'the  emperor.  Rapp  grew  impatient,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Napo- 
leon, repeatedly  thrust  his  rough  head  in  at  ttie  door  to  see  whether  all  was 
right;  and  as  suddenly  withdrew  it  The  suspicious  stranger  at  last  took  his 
leave,  and  Rapp  obtained  his  audience.  *<  Que  diable,"  exclaimed  Buonaparte, 
as  Rapp  enteried,  **que  diable  voulez-vous  done,  en  mettant  votre  t€te  a  la  porta 
comme  ce  la?"  [*'  What  the  devil  did  you  mean  by  putting  your  bead  in  at  the 
door  in  that  manner?"]  "  C 'est  quejetremblai  pour  vous,"  [<' Because  I  trembled 
for  you,"]  replied  Rapp,  '*for  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  the  person  with 
whom  you  heme  been  closeted  is  a  traitor^  a  rogue,  a  swindler^  en  un  mot,  c'est  un 
Corse,  voilk!?  [^*  in  a  word,  he  is  a  Corsican."] 
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The  toilette,  under  all  governments  thus  supported  in  France, 
*'  De  par  le  Roi,"  by  "  tliS  united  and  indhutible  republic,'^  and 
by  the  "  ordonnance  impcriale,"  reigps  in  the  present  nwment 
with  all  its  ancient  supremacy.  Intimately  connected,  as.  it 
now  appears  to  be  with  legitimacif^  in  Europe,  blending  its  in- 
terest, in  England,  with  those  of  church  and  stdte^  and  occupy- 
ing the  leisure  hours  of  the  maje«"ty  of  Spain,*  it  assumes  in 
France  the  same  form,  influence,  and  importance,  as  when  her 
kings  presided,  over  tortoise-shell  €ombSy  determined,  in  council 
on  me  re-instatemeht  and  restitution  of  a  banished  parasoL 

That  "  Esprit  de  systfeme;"  that  submission  to  rules  and  re- 
gulations to  which  die  French  seem  to  submit,  from  the  neces-^ 
sity  of  giving  ballast  to  their  sail^  by  an  artificial  weight  foreign 
to  their  own  specific  lightness,  is  observed  equally  in  the  ge- 
nius of  their  toilette,  as  in  their  poetry  and  their  dramas.  The 
regulated  observances  of  both  are  never  violated;  both  are 
equally  deficient  in  imagination,  and  both  are  cultivated  in 
despite  of  natural  impediments.  France  has  never  been  the 
lana  of  poetry  nor  of  beauty ^  and  yet  poetry  is  the  passion,  and 
dress  the  object  of  the  nation. 

It  is  on  mis  point  that  French  women  are  most  fallible,  and 
lose  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  their  characters,  or  respect- 
able in  their  conduct.  Here  economy  ends,  and  extravagance 
begins  to  know  no  bounds.  Here  all  that  is  Crivcdous  supersedes 
all  that  is  essential;  and  all  that  is  light  floats  to  the  surface.—* 
The  merits  of  the  divine  cachemir;  [India  shawl;]  and  the 
**joli  mouchoir  de  poche  brod^," .  [pretty  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief,]  rapioly  succeed  to  financial  discussions,  and 
political  arguments;  and,  "  combien  de  cachemires  avez-vous, 
ma  chcre?  [how  many  India-shawls  have  you,  my  dear,] 
is  a  question,  asked  with  more  importance,  and  considered  with 
more  gravity,  than  would  be  given  to  the  new  political  tracts 
of  M.  M.  Chateaubriand  and  Fieve^  by  the  many  fair  disci- 
ples of  those  grand  via^rs  of  ultra-stateswomen. 

The  elegant  produce  of  the  Indian  loom  is  an  indispensable 
object  to  every  French  woman,  and  from  the  estimation  it  is 
held  in,  one  would  suppose  theVe  was  "  magic  in  the  web  of  it*" 
I  shall  never  forget  the  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  amaze- 
ment I  excited,  in  one  of  my  French  friends,  by  assuriDg  her, 
I  never  had  been  mistress  of  a  cachemir. 
^  "  Ah!  seigneur  Dieu,  mes  c'est  inconcevable,  ma  belle,"  [Ahl 
but  that  is  mconceivable,]  and   she    added  that  I  ought  to  buy 

*  The  king  of  Spain  embroiden  with  great  elegance.  Hitherto  his  workt 
hare  been  confined  to  the  ioiUtte  of  thi  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  has  lately 
presented  with  some  drapeiy,  embroidered  bj  his  own  royal  hands. 
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one  with  the  produce  of  my  next  work,  1  replied:  "  I  had  ra- 
ther buy  a  little  estate  with  it." 

'**  Eh  bien,  ma  ch6re,"  T"  Well,  but  my  dear,"]  she  answered 
quickly,  "un  cachemir,  c'est  une  terre,  n'est-ce  pas?"  ["aca- 
chemir  is  the  same  as  an  estate,  is  it  not?"] 

In  fact,  these  valuable  and  expensive  shawls  generally  do 
become  heir-iooms^  in  a  French  family. 

"  Voili  un  trait  de  toilette  pour  vous,  mon  enfant,"  f"  There  is 
an  anecdote  of  the  toilette  for  you,  my  dear,"]  said  Mad.  dc 
Genlis  to  me  one  morning,  as  I  entered  her  pretty  apartment, 
at  her  Carmelite  convent,  to  which  she  has  retired.  "  Here  is 
a  trait  will  amuse  you;"  and  she  related  to  me  the  following 
anecdote. 

A  little  before  I  had  paid  tny  visit,  a  young  gendemen  had 
left  this  celebrated  lady,  suddenly  cured  of  a  passion  for  a 
young  married  woman,  against  which  Mad.  de  Genlis  had  long 
and  vainly  preached.  She  had  argued  the  matter  with  him 
moraUy,  prudentially,  sentimentally;  she  had  even,  like  Mad. 
de  Sevign^  Tin  listening  to  her  son^s  confessions,  respecting 
JVin^n,)  triea  to  get  in  "  un  petit  mot  de  Dieu:"  [a  little  word 
of  religion;"]  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  until  a  shawl  "  peau  dc 
lapin"  [of  rabbit-skin]  effected  what  the  charming  eloquence 
ot  Mad.  de  Genlis  failed  to  produce. 

He  had  the  ni^ht  before  attended  his  **ch6re  belle"  to  a  ball; 
she  sent  him  to  ner  carriage  for  her  shawl.  He  flew  to  be  the 
Bearer  of  the  auperbe  cachemir^  breathing  its  kindred  roses;  but 

gleath  to  every  finer  feeling  of  fashion^  taste,  and  sentiment) 
e  lac^uais  drew  from  the  pocket  of  the  carriage — a  shawl  peau 
de  lapin!!!"  "  Plus  de  pr^chements  done,  ma  ch6"e  comtesse," 
[**  no  more  "sermons,  my  dear  countess,]  added  the  convales- 
cent lover,  "c'est  une  affaire  finie!"  fthe  affair  is  over!] 
Never  can  love  and  rabbit  skins  be  associated  in  my  imagina- 
tion; and  believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  au'il  n^  a  pas  d'amour 
i  tenir  contre  un  schall,  peau  de  lapin!"  [^^  no  love  can  stand 
against  a  rabbit  skin  shawl!"] 

The  modem  revolutionary  mouchoir  de  poche  brode  [embroi- 
dered pocket-handkerchief]  is  a  ^eat  refinement  upon  the  roy- 
alist  pocket-handkerchief  oi  other  times.  This  elegant  expensive 
litde  article  is  as  indispensable  to  a  Parisian  fine  lady,  as  the 
cachemir;  and  its  effects  occassionally  seem  equal  to  that  of  the 
^  charmed  hankerchief  of  OtheUo;  which  did 

<«  An  Egyptian  to  hki  mother  gi?«, 
To  make  her  amiable." 

A    gentlemen    once    accused   my  charming  friend.  Mad.  )fi 
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Comtesse  d'H**lc,  of  having  no  lace  or  embroidery  on  hcY 
handkerchief.  She  laughed  at  his  observation:  **You  are  m 
the  wrong,"  he  replied,  "  car  il  n*y  a  rien,  qui  monte  lat^te  d'un 
homme,comme  le  joli  mouchoi  d'unejoli  femme,''  [for  there  is 
nothing  which  strikes  the  imagination  of  a  man,  more  than 
the  pretty  handkerchief  of  a  pretty  woman.] 

Every  season  has  its  peculiar  lace^  in  France,  and  the  an- 
nual vestivals  of  the  church  are  not,  even  now^  observed  with 
more  punctuality,  than  the  transition  from  point  to  MaJineSy  or 
from  Valenciennes  to  blond  de  fils,  [thread  blond]  as  their  res- 
pective seasons  recur. 

"  Comment  done,  monsieur,"    [How  sir,]   said   one  of    the 

Sentlemen  of  the  court  to   Monsieur  />*♦,  looking  at  his  ruf- 
es;   "vous   voila  en  point,   au  mois  de  M ai!"  ["do  you  wear" 
point  lace  in  the  month  of  May!"] 

*^  C'est  que  je  suis  enrhum^,"  [It  is  because  I  have  a  cold,] 
was  the  excuse  for  the  heaviness  of  lace,  which  is  stricdy  appro- 
priate to  the  winter  season. 

From  the  Majesty  of  France  down  to  the  most  insignificant 
of  his  subjects,  every  bridegroom  in  the  kingdom  presents  the 
**  trotisseau^''  or  bridal  wardrobe,  to  the  fair  object  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  I  observed  that  I  never  entered  the  morning  apartment 
(which  consists  of  the  bed-room  and  the  boudoir)  of  any  young 
married  woman,  that  the  elegant  corbeille  and  sultane  did  not 
present  themselves  among  its  most  splendid  decorations. 

When  the  day  of  the  royal  nuptials  of  the  Due  and  Duch- 
esse  de  Berri  approached,  the  royal  trousseau  appeared  to  me  to 
have  become  an  object  of  national  concern;  at  least  to  the 
court  party.  Wherever  I  went,  I  heard  nothing  but  "  when  is 
the  trousseau  to  be  seen?  Where  is  the  trousseau  to  be  seen? 
Have  you  got  tickets  for  the  trousseau?"^"*  &c.  &c.  &c.  Field- 
marshals  talked  of  it;  ministers  discussed  it;  veterans  guarded 
it;  poets  sung  it;  and  journalists  eulogized  it.  It  ran  through 
all  the  alphabetical  distinctions  of  "  A  was  an  apple  pie;"  and 
peers  and  deputies^  ordonnances  and  bugets^  were  forgotten  in  its 
discussions. 

The  first  day  of  its  exhibition  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
family,  who  found  in  this  revived  ceremony,  in  favour  of  caps 
and  petticoats,  the  return  of  that  glorious  reign,  which  so  so-! 
lemly  took  cognizance  oi  parasols.  The  next  day  was  for  the 
court  and  French  nobility.  The  four  following  days  lyere  gi- 
ven to  the  gratification  of  such  of  the  public,  as  had  influence  or 
interest,  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission  from  the  Thuilleries.— 
Of  these,  there  was  no  lack;  as  it  was  a  sort  of  state  policy  to 
revive  a  taste  for  gauzes  and  flowers,  and  "  leather  and  prur 
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^mMs"^  k^dKfjmmMtd  yec^le^  yAb  fer  tura&t^  ycisv  back  had 

('*  3V>^con8iderit  fiuhionableto  lore  their  coouli;^,''] 

W^  to  think  as  little  of  these  important  accessories  of  legitimate 
power,  as  if  their  smcestors  had  not  bUd  at  every  pore^  to  pro- 
#    vide  them  ifbr  the  best  dressed  kinffs  in  Eiux>pe, 

Hie  population  of  Paris  make  the  most  accommodating  and 
flic  civilest  crowd  of  any  metropolis  in  the  world.  I  never  oh 
ai^  occasion  saw  the  French  character  forfeit  its  politieness 
and  urbanity,  but  on  die  occasion  of  the  ^^  trousseauJ^  There 
die  importance  of  the  object  overcame  all  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies; and  the  efforts,  the  struggles,  that  agitated  the  crowds 
which  filled  the  court-yard  of  the  palais  des  menus  plaisirs,  Ppa* 
lace  of  die  privy-purse,]  occupied  its  vestibule,  and  clinibed 
its  great  stairs;  the  frightful  press;  the  irresistible  crush;  the 
interference  of  die  generals,  too  often  unavailing;  the  cries, 
die  ejaculadons,  the  prayers,  the  fears,  altogether  rendered  the 
entrance  to  the  royal  trousseau  one  of  the  most  awful,  as  well 
as  most  dangerous  scenes,  I  ever  witnessed. 

At  last,  after  full  two  hours*  efforts,  and  more  suffering  fromi 
fieat  and  apprdiension  than  I  ever  endured,  we  past  the  last 
barrier  (for  there  were  four  to  overcome,  all  guarded  by  mous- 
i^uetaires,  [musqueteersj  with  dieir  bayonets  fixed^,  and  ar- 
rived at  die  paUadium  oi  the  royal  toilette.  A  long  suite  of  beau- 
tiful rooms  were  thrown  open,  whose  lofty  walls  were  thickly 
covered  widi  r(d>es  of  every  hue,  tint,  web,  and  texture,  from 
the  imperial  drapeiy  of  coronation-splendbur,  to  the  simple 
nobeHde-chambre  of  British  lace  and  Bridsh  muslin;  from  the 
diamond  coronet  to  the  bonnet-de-nuit;  [night-cap]  while  plat- 
forms or  counters  surrounding  each  room,  were  guardea  off 
from  the  unhallowed  touch  of  plebeian  curiosinr  by  suken  cords, 
and  jplaced  under  die  surveiUance  [care]  oi  the  priests  and 
foeetesaes  W  die  toiktte,  in  grand  pontificals.     These  formed 
the  snctusTr  cf  all  die  minor  attritutes  of  the  royal  wardrobe. 
Kveiy  ardcle  of  female  dress,  frmn  the  most  necessary  to  die 
most  superfluous,  was  here  arranged,  not  by  tfotens^  but  by 
lamdreds.    Here  queen  Sheha  mi^  have  died  of  envv, — here 
Ae  tceaauMB  -of  the  ^^Ibr^  thieves,''  or  the  ^^-cave  of  Baba  At^ 
4aHm^  ireve  imSed  or  surpasBed,  ndt  oidy  ia  splendour  but  in 
Q«andty.    The  We  of  the  oM  Countess  df  Demond  would 
sve  been  too  short,  diough  spent  in  dressing,  to  exhaust  such  a 
«s  here  presented  itself;  and  if  such  wiks  die  sumptu- 
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ous  proviekm  to  be  made  for  the  future  daughUrs  of  Franety'tc 
may  be  truly  said,  that  ^^Solomon  in  aU  his  glory,  was  not  ar- 
rayed Me  one  of  the^e*^ 

Among  the  spectators  of  these  fairy  treasures,  I  observed 
many  of  die  new  old  FVeiich  military.  The  croix  de  St.  Louis 
[cross  of  St.  Louis]  sparkled  on  every  side,  and  ambulating 
ribbons  vied  with  those  which  hung  stationary  on  their  silken 
fines.  **Mais,  c'est  du  dernier  g6ut!"  **c'est  du  dernier  galantP' 
**c'est  superbe!**  "c'est  magnifique!"  ["But,  it  is  in  the  finest 
taste!  it  is  of  the  newest  elegance!  it  is  superb!  it  is  magmfi- 
cent!^']  waa  echoed  from  the  lips  of  those,  who  may  be  soon 
called  on  to  ^ve  the  word  of  command,  which  is  to  succeed  to 
the  "  en  aoanC^  of  a  more  energetic  leader. 

The  triumph  evident  in  the  looks  of  these  **  chevalier  de  la 
bonne  cause,"  ["  chevaliers,  of  the  good  cause,*']  and  of  Ae 
dames  who  accompanied  them,  as  they  surveyed  aU  the  ^^pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious"  dress,  was  a  proof  how  stronriy 
it  recalled  to  their  memory  or  imagination  mat  mtllenrmmi^  for 
which  they  have  so  long  sighed,  and  now  beheld  fast  arriving. 
This  -was  going  back  at  once  to  the  halcyon  days  of  Loms  XI V, 
when  more  money  was  expended  in  littmg  out  the  trousseaux  of 
the  nieces  of  the  king's  mistress,  than  would  have  pacified  die 
murmurs  of  the  famished  people,  who  loaded  die  favourite  with 
execration,  and  wididrew  from  the  sovereign  the  title  of  **  great,'' 
which  he  had  never  truly  merited,  and  which  he  long  sur- 
vived."* 

While  France,  degraded  bv  her  actual  position,  groans  with 
ill-stifled  indignation,  as  she  beholds  herself  in  the  mraldom  of 
those  powers  she  so  lately  held  in  subjection;  while  she  is  urged 
by  her  necessities  to  seek  her  resources  in  foreign  wealth,  to 
pay  the  foreign  troops,  under  whose  jurisdiction  sne  exists,  the 
policy  may  be  questioned,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  thus  expos- 

*  The  king  was  so  liberal  in  his  donatioiis  to  Mademoiselle  D' Aabign^,  when 
she  married  the  Doc  de  NoaiUes,  that  even  Mad.  de  Matntenon  feandtliat 
«le  peuple  n'ait  le  droit  de  lui  reprooher  d'enricfaer  see  nieces  an  d6p«is  de 
rint€r€t  public,'*  ["the  people  would  hare  a  right  to  reproach  her  with  en- 
rjchtsg  her  oieoes  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ioterest"]  But  when  the  Car- 
dinal de  Noailles  wrote  her  word  that  the  people  curted  hert  she  cody  replied, 
<<  S'il  me  maudit,  c'est  qu'il  ne  me  connait  pas,"  [<*  if  they  curse  me,  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  me."]  The  wedding  presents  of  the  kiii^  to  tlra  fitvour- 
ite  niece,  were  the  government  of  several  provinces  to  her  husband,  a  penaiiia 
of  hro  thousand  crowns,  as  pocket-money  for  herself  the  same  sakury  from  tiie 
duchi  de  Burgundy,  diamonds  to  the  falne  of  fifty  t*>Wfi??d  lirres,  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  livres,  as  a  present  des  n6ces,  [wedding  present]  Shordy 
after  these  donations.  Mad.  de  Maintenon  observes,  <<  II  n*a  pas  un  sous.  Les 
moyens  d'aveir  de  I'argent  irritent;  parce  qu'iU sont  tons violens,"  ["he has 
not  a  penny— The  means  of  gettii^  money  irritote  him;  for  they  aieallse 
violent"] 
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ing  to  tlie  eye  of  a  divided  people  proofii  of  8uch  boimdleBS  ex- 
travagance and  idle  vanity. 

When  the  marria^  of  the  future  tjueen  of  Eng^d  lately 
took  place,  no  such  insult  was  offered  to  the  people.  The  idci 
and  the  hope  of  a  free  nation,  her  look  of  health  and  smile  of 
joy  were  the  sole  exhibition  it  sought  and  hailed  with  manly, 
heart-felt  satisfaction.  The  people  of  England  demanded  onty 
in  their  legitimate  rulers  the  accomplishment  of  those  promises, 
which  obtained  ^e  throne  for  Aeir  family,  who  ware  not  legi^ 
timatei  and  who,  elected  by  the  people,  expelled  fhim  the  na^ 
tion  the  frivolous,  bigoted,  and  oppressive  race,  who  were  so. 
For  the  rest,  for  ^purpk  and  gold^  and  fine  iinen;^^  for  prince- 
ly wardrobes,  and  royal  toilettes,  diey  have  no  respect;  and, 
interested^  in  concerns  of  dearer  moment,  thev  leave  such  ^^tm- 
substantial  pageanUP"^  to  the  admiration  of  tne  waiting-women 
md  valets-de-chambre  of  the  ro)ral  household.  Idle  .and  de- 
graded as  the  crowds,  who  darkened  the  courts  and  chambers 
of  the  Fakas  des  menus  plaisirs^  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
Duchess  de  Bern's  toilette,  must  have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  and  particularly  of  English  strangers,  it  may  be  said 
upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  which  oQl  die  character 
of  the  French  nation  into  questioii,  that  Paris  has  a  population 
for  every  thtng:'^^Y  royal  trousseaux,  and  free  constitutions; 
s|nd  that,  amidst  the  various,  motley  groupings  of  its  extensive 
society,  will  be  found  some  of 

«<  The  hrighUsty  wiiest^  mbahxst  of  Mankind.*' 
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BOOK  IV. 

P&ris. 

Que  Paris  est  chang^!  les  Veldies  n'y  scmt  plus; 
Je  n'entends  plus  sSler  ces  t^n6breiix  reptUes, 
Les  TartuffiBs  aifirenx,  les  insoleiits  Zoiles. 

Mes  jeux,  aprds  trente  ans,  n'ont  to  qa'a  people  aimable, 
Instniit,  maisinduJgent,  doox,  yi^  et  sooiabJe. 

De  la  soci^t^  les  doucenn  d^sir^es 
Dans  Tiiigt  ^tats  puissants  sent  encore  ignor^es. 
On  les  gAte  ft  Paris,  c'estle  premier  des  arts; 
Peuple  henreux!  11  naquit,  ii  Hgne  en  ros  ranqiaitB. 

Je  me  suis  empar^  d'une  heureose  mati^re; 
Jechante  Fhomme  4  table. 

Bbkcboitx.. 


Habits  of  the  Parisian  Table.^^PetitS'-Soupers.'^Defttiners  a  la 
fourchette» — Chateau  de  Phmance.'^yincennes. — Chapelie  ex^ 
piatoire.'^Hospttaiity.''^DinnersM — The  Soiree. — The  graruk 
Reunion.'-^The  Bal  Pari. 

Ik  the  great  social  bouleversement  [overthrowl  which  oc- 
curred at  the  first  period  of  the  revolution,  every  nabit  of  life, 
coDoected  with  the  old  regi.xne,  suhiuittrd  to  tbe.,gcDeral  dhann^ 
and  was  abolished  in  favour  of  some  new  mode,  leaning  totm 
extreme  of  opposition*  AH  was  suppression  and  substitution. 
Even  the  highly-prized  petit-souper  pittle  supper],  whether  as 
the  domestic  passover  of  fiunihr  re*umon,  or  as  die  point  de  ras- 
aemhkment  [cdkcting-pointl  of  pleasure,  wit,  and  fashion,  shared 
the  law  of  proscription;  and  the  substantial  revolutionary  break* 
fast,  the  dejeuner  a  /a  ^i/rcA^W^  ffork-breakfast],  was  establish- 
ed,  as  more  conformable  to  the  laws  of  republican  ethics,  and 
more  favourable  to  the  pre«ervati<»i  of  health  and  morals.  These 
breakfasts^  how^vexv.with.^  the  air  of  rqiublican  simplicity 
ascribed  to  them  by  their  founders,  were  far  from  being  com- 

Aa 
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pc^sed  of  Ae  black  broth  and  bread  of  Spartan  friigality.  They 
combined  every  species  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  instituted 
a  new  class  in  what  Mootaigne  calls  ^^  la  science  de  la  guevUe!'^ 
[the  science  of  the  mouth],  and  by  the  wit  and  gourmandise  [epi- 
curism] of  some  of  their  presiding  hterothantSy  added  a  new  and 
very  humorous  branch  to  the  high  burlesque  in  French  litera- 
ture; while  they  refined,  and  multiplied  the  resources  of  the 
gastronomic  art  to  infinitude. 

Before  the  revolution,  few  persons  of  any  rank  took  a  regular 
breakfast;  even  dieir  dinner  was  not  always  the  most  substantial 
or  luxurious  meal;  nor  ordinarily  that  of  etiquette.  The  hebdo- 
madary  dinners,  given  by  the  professed  patrons  of  wit  and  talent 
to  authors  and  artists,  and  those  of  ministers  and  men  in  office, 
form  nearly  the  sole  exception.  The  supper,  on  the  contrary, 
combined  all  that  was  brilliant  in  society,  and  elegant  in  display. 
*'  Le  Due  de  Luxembourg  ne  dinott  pointy  et  ne  se  mettoit  pas 
presqu^i  table^\  [The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  did  not  dine,  and  sel- 
dom sat  down  to  table],  says  Rosseau,  describing  the  daily  habits 
of  the  Chiteau  de  Montmorenci;  adding,  that  the  (Hnner  there 
was  but  a  slight  repast,  taken  usually  in  the  open  air,  *'^  et  comme 
on  dity  8ur  le  bout  de  banc;  au  lieu  que  le  souper  Stott  tres  long^"* 
[and  it  is  said,  on  the  end  of  a  bench;  but  then  the.  supper  was 
veiy  long]. 

To  these  suppers,  given  at  nine  miles  distance  from  Paris,  the 
gens  comme  ilfaut  [the  people  of  fashion]  of  the  capital  constantly 
resorted. '  The  mmister  dii  Choiseul  and  the  Prince  de  Conde 
were  frequently  among  the  guests,  who  drove  out  of  town  to  a 
supper,  as  the  fashionables  of  London  now  assemble  for  a  late 
^nner,  at  their  villas  in  its  neighbourhood. 
'  In  the  time  of  the  rewncy,  it  appears  that  Mad.  de  Simiani, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Mad.  de  Sevign6,  supped  at  seven  o'clock. 
Even  then,  however,  this  was  deemed  an  early  hour,  and  was 
ssud  to  have  been  adopted,  to  accommodate  her  reputed  admirer, 
the  celebrated  MassiUon,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Ora-- 
totrcy  his  place  of  residence,  before  nine.*  Down  to  the  days  of 
Louis  X VI  the  French  supper  was  sufficiently  eariy,  to  admit 
of  every  kind  of  party  being  formed,  and  enjoyed,  after  it  was 
over.     It  was  then  the  card  table  was  made  upy  phaix>  com- 

*  TluB  eloqiieiit  preacher  and  ^oom  divine  ia  traditionaHy  r^wrted  to  have 
been  reiy  gaUant,  and  siiaceptible  to  female  charma.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
soupertf  iSted  tSie^  thatbeissuppoaed  to  hare  made  the  foUovring itania: 

<^  Aimons  nous  tendrement,  Elvire; 

Ceci  n'est  qa'nne  chanson. 
Pour  qui  yondroit  en  m^re, 

Mais,  jMwr  ium,  c'est  tout  de  bonl" 
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wyyH^  aad  the  batt  began.  This  mad  was,  in  fact,  but  little 
diferent  from  the  present  English  laU  dinner;  and  as  tipon  ^ese 
occasions  all  the  recherche  of  cookery  was  displayed,  and  every 
temptation  was  given  to  intemperance^  the  souper  was  at  least 
unwholesome;  ^d  it  induced  me  physician  Damoulin  to  declare, 
^mCil  ne  se  rekvoit  jamcas  pour  un  hommey  qui  r^ciomtpca  9oupe*^ 
[that  he  would  never  rise  in  the  night  to  visit  a  man  who  ha4  not 
eaten  siq}per]* 

Of  these  once  ^^gemt  and  fashionable  entertainments,  not  a 
trace  now  remains.  'Die  oiily  suppers  I  saw  were  very  slight  an4 
simple  refreshments,  after  the  bals  pc^hs  [dress  balls]. 

Xhe  most  usual,  and  indfifid-thft-mo^t  fashiojQiablc  fiveningxoU 
lation,  is  ^'le'the,"  whid^  without  being  sdnctly  the  English 
tea,  or  Uie  French  goitter^  formerly  taken  between  dinner  and 
supper,  combines  much  of  what  is  best  in  both — ^the  exhikj^ting 
beverage  of  souchong  and  hyson,  with,  confectionary  and  ices, 
found  only  in  France;  and  gf^een  teg^^umeAj  not  excelted  even  in 
Ireland*  I  have  heard,  however,  many  a  veteran  disciple  of 
die  gay,  excitinK^e^<^ souper^  place  thb  substitution  among  the 
worst  changes  ^ected  by  the  revolution,  and  lament  in  pauetic 
terms,  that 

"  Par  on  abus  coapaUe, 
Les  sonpen  lojdt  proicri(f— on  d^serte  lataU^.'* 
pt  it  a  flhamefiil  i^use  that  suppers  are  proacribed  aod  Uie  table  deserted.] 

Coming  into  France  with  the  old  impressions  of  ^  frx>gs  and 
soupe  maigre,"  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  that  has  been 
sud  of  the  excellence  and  substantiality  of  a  Scotch  breaknijit,. 
was  rivalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  a  French  dijeneur.  The 
morning  after  we  arrived  at  La  Grcan^e^  the  venerable  chsU 
teau  of  General  La  Fayette,  we  found  his  fiunily  of  three  gene- 
rations assemUed  in  the  ealom  and  the  breakfast  was  announced, 
as  formally,  by  the  nuAtre-iPhiteL,  as  the  dinner  had  been  the.  day 
before. 

On  descending  to  the  saUe-i-manger  [eating-room,]  we  found 
a  long  table  proftisely  covered  with  roasts,  ragcmta,  dressed  fish, 
pastry,  salads,  fruits^  and  sweetmeats,  with  all  sorts  of  wines, 
while  tea  and  coffee  were  served  round,  pour  la  ingestion;  and 
»^  i?jrmtsh bitaHat litcrdFr ^t^  where  the  En^iahfinfi hfigja?. 
This  style  of  breakfai^g,  I 'found  uidvennB  m  every  house, 
whe.ce  I  became  an  inmate;  and  they  were  not  few.  It  has  been 
adopted  within  the  last  twtxktf  years  by  persons  of  all  parties,  who 
have  remi^ned  in  France  during  the  revolution;  many  of  whom, 
while  tiiey  execrate  the  event,  adopt  and  approve  the  mo^^  si^ 
habits  of  life,  which  it  has  originated. 


The  dejeuner  i  la  faimiwae[&rk4Nndrfaft,]ti]K 
die  of  the  day,  »  among  the  jnoit  fitthimiihle  entertaouncnts  oi 
Ptm,  during  the  spring  season,  and  is  usually  given  at  Ae  mai- 
soil  de  plaisonce,  or  vilfai,  which  is  considered  as  a  tort  of  lutf-wagF 
house  m  a  half-way  season,  between  the  Parisian  bolel  and  tfa« 
provincial  chiteau;  whUe  the  petite  maison  is  now  as  litde  known 
as  the  petit-souper;  and  both  have  fidlen  togedier  widi  the  state  of 
morals  and  manners,  which  instituted  them. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  charming  villas,  on  the  sh<»>e8of  the  con- 
ftnence  of  ^e  Seine  »id  Mame,  that  I  assisted  for  the  first  time 
at  a  dejeuner  i  la  fourchette,  as  a  f^te  de'etiquette*  The  invited 
guests,  rather  select  than  numerous  (which  is  the  case  in  all 
rrendi  entertamments),  assembled  in  dieir  caches,  beriina, 
cabriolets,  and  barouches,  in  tlie  court-yard  of  the  h6tel  de  Ch»- 
banais,  as  die  steurting  point,  for  the  chiteau  de  PUdsance,  where 
the  Comtesse  d^Hossonville,  the  ^^  veritable  Amphytrion'^  [true 
Amphytrion}  of  this  delightful  day,  awaited  to  receive  us* 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning  of  a  true  French  summer.  Our 
route  obliged  us  to  pass  along  the  Boulevards  Italiens  and  St. 
Antoine;  and  the  gaiety,  the  variety,  the  splendour  of  these 
beautiful  roads,  crowded  with  fantastic  groups,  vibrating  with 
cheerful  sounds,  and  shaded  by  lofty  and  luxuriant  trees,  pre- 
sented  a  scene  of  *animation  peculiar  to  that  pleasurable  scite  of 
life  and  busde.  In  passing  ummgh  the  once  eleg^  quartier  of 
the  Manus,  the  hotels  of  Madam  de  Sevtgne,  Ninon  de  PEn- 
clos,  de  Beaumarchais,  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  and  tiie  stu- 
pendous monumental  elephant  of  Buonaparte,  were  successively 
ponited  out  to  us.  These  weve  curious  landmarka  to  awricea, 
m  so  short  a  space,  an  host  of  associations,  and  to  revive,  almost 
at  a  sinrie  coiq>  d'otil,  recollections  of  very  different  epochs  i» 
French  history,  and  in  French  society.  It  was  our  good  fortune 
to  have  in  our  carriage  Monsieur  Dorion,  the  autiu>r  of  la  batailk 
de  HoM^ngt^  and  of  many  other  poetical  works;  and  never,  surely, 
dad  the  soyoumers  in  a  strange  land  find  a  kinder  friend,  ix  a 
more  inteUigent  guide,  than  we  experienced  in  this  most  accom- 
plished ^tfenum.  Hb  kindness  and  attention  began  with  onr 
igrival  m  Fa];ts;  a^Ml  it  has  far  faom  terminated  ^rith  our  deptf- 
tvre  from  France. 

Having  piissed  the  boulevards,  the  theerlessness  and  silence  of 
^  envinms  of  Paris  at  once  suceeededt  fiMrifais  great  capital,  ui^ 
like  London,  is  sotalfc^  without  those  ^^suburbittn  prolongations,'* 
whkfa,  pursuing  die  tvackof  the  great  road,  extend  diemsdvesm 
double  rows  of  habitations,  in  the  front  of  dusty  meadows,  and 
stinted  trees,  and  combiainff  the  disagrfmens  of  mi^  aad  of  ct^ 
life,  foim  a  rombinarion,  which 
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But  911^  Londii^'aal  of  Iowd«" 

With  the  exceptioq  of  the  y^ienible  woods,  th^  vilb^  and 
terrific  fortress  of  ViaeettDea,  which  wq  left  cm  our  right,  no  ob- 
ject presented  itself  to  attract  our  attention,  from  the  pleasant 
ccmversation  we  enjoyed  in  our  own  c^che  [ciniagel^ 

Arrived  at  the  chateau  de  Plaisance,  we  found  its  elegant  mis* 
tress  ready  to  receive  us  in  the  salon,  which,  by  its  parquet  fin- 
laid  floor J>  its  painted  wainscots,  and  massive  furniture,  recalled 
at  once  the'  vignettes,  in  which  the  hercnnea  of  MamHmtel,  the 
^^  Clarices,"  ^nd  the  ^^  C^ciles,"  are  depicted  in  rural  retirement, 
and  in  which  the  locatiHca  of  French  manners  are  so  fsuthfully 
portrayed.  The  gardoiis,  the  plantations,  and  the  green,  lawns  era 
Plaisance,  are  in  their  neatness,  taste,  and  arrangement,  all  £iPi 
fflish;  but  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  scite,  the  associations,  are 
genuinely  French. 

When  that  ^;allant  and  accomplished  vc^ptuary,  Charles  VII, 
at  once  indi:dgmg  his  taste  and  his  passion,  amused  himself  in  the 
society  of  Ames  Sorel,  with  laying  out  the  parterres  of  Mehun 
sur  Yeyre,  while,  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure,  he  permitted  the 
'Bedfords  and  Talbots,  to  overrun  his  kingdom,  and  allowed 
**  Henry  of  England,"  to  be  crowned  at  the  metropolitan  church 
of  France,*  it  was  reserved  for  the  syren,  in  whose  chains  he  was 
spell-bound,  io  roiise  him  from  this  fatal  dream,  and  to  urge  him 
to  feats  of  iorce  and  valour,  which  recovered  his  kingdom,  and 
procured  him  the  title  of  ^^  le  victorieux.^' 

It  was  after  these  victories,  which  diminished  the  Englbh 
power  in  France,  and  produced  the  celebrated  peace  of  Arras, 
that  the  king  recompensed  the  elevated  passion  of  his  mistress^ 
by  giving  her  the  territory  and  cb4teau  de  Plaisance,  with  the 
isle  de  Beaute,  near  Vincennes,  "To  the  end,"  says  the  old 
chronicle,  "  that  she  might  be  in  fact^  and  in  name^  Dame  de 

Beaute."t 

In  th^  vicissitudes  of  time  the  lov«ly  territory  of  Plaisance  and 
Beauti  became  the  property  of  the  Comte  de  ***,  whose  grand- 
niece  and  sole  heiress,  the  present  Comtesse  d'Hossonville,  now 

*  Henxy  Vl,  tppovmediii  the  cfauieh  of  Notre  Dame,  tt  Pkuis^in  1431. 

f  "On  la  noDNDoit,"  saya  HaJasnlt,  '<BCada«i6  de  Besat^,  c'^tak  le  nen 
d'vn  chateau  procbe  de  VinceBiies,  que  le  foi  ka  areit  douii^  et  die  mtA- 
toit  hiea  de  portec  oe  non^  EUeavoit  TsUae^lev^  etaiaieitMirtovtleADi^" 
BiaUmn  de  Franpcy  T.  L  p.  3S4. 

[«<TkQyoa0edlier,''8ay»HsiBS«lt,  '•  Bisdans de Beaat^  itwastlMiiaflM 
of  a  chateBin  Dear  Vinoeimes,  which  the  king  IvBid  given  her.  She  had  a  noble 
aquly  and  loved  excbivvel^  tiiie  kini^"] 

ilas  oh^^^eau  de  hofMit^  waa  baOt  by  Chailea  y ;  one  el  tha  bMl  gf  the  FiMib 
•erereigns,  at  the  same  time  that  he  finiihed  Vinoennef . 
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inherits  it  Iqr  his  bequest.  I  know  not  what  ^^  nameless  grace^' 
Agnes  de  Sorel  may  have  possessed,  to  have  captivated  roytl 
hearts;  but  if  her  manner  and  conversation  had  any  thing  of  the 
degance  and  charm,  which  distinguished  those  of  the  present 
Dame  de  Plaisance,  I  can  well  credit  their  influence  and  fasci- 
nation.* 

The  dejeuner  i  la  fourchette,  though  exhibiting  great  recherche 
[refinement]  in  die  delicacies  of  die  table,  is  by  no  means  con- 
feied  to  dieir  enjoyment.  The  collation  over,  die  salle-sL-manger 
was  deserted  for  die  open  air;  and  while  some  few  of  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  billiard-room,  die  rest  accompanied  Madame  de 
Hossonville  dirough  die  gardens  and  plantations,  rich  in  flower- 
ing shrubs;  whence,  assisted  by  her  historical  recollections,  we 
discovered,  ^^  Le  fief  des  moineaux,"  die  litde  feudal  territory  of 
die  sparrows,  which  Agnes  de  Sorel  had  herself  dins  named, 
from  die  colony  of  birds  which  had  setded  there.  Here,  per- 
haps, in  die  very  walks  through  which  we  were  loitering,  the 
Eowerful  Georges  de  la  Trimouille  and  the  brave  Dunois  may 
ave  paid  dieir  chivalrous  court  to  die  "  gende  Agnes;"  Alain 
Chartier  may  have  sung  her  praises;  and  the  honest  and  unfor- 
tunate Jacques  de  Coeur  have  received  her  testamentary  com- 
mands, when  she  dictated  to  him  her  last  wishes,  respecting  her 
favourite  Isle  de  Beaut^.f  Here,  too,  perhaps  Louis  XV  first 
^^  drank  delicious  poison  from  the  eyes"  of  Mad.  de  Chateau- 
roux;  for  it  was  at  an  entertainment  given  at  Plaisance,  by  the 
grand-uncle  of  Madame  d'Hossonville,  that  that  monarch  first  be- 
held the  most  beautiful  and  apparendy  the  most  amiable,  of  his 
mistresses.:):  Of  the  ancient  chiteau  of  Plusance  nothing  re«^ 
mains,  except  some  subterraneous  passages,  axid  at  a  litde  dis* 
tance  from  the  modem  building,  les  portes  de  beaut6,  old  disman* 
ded  j;ates,  which  open  from  the  village  of  Nogent  into  the  forest 
of  Vmcennes. 

*  The  Coimtes  dHoGsoDTille  were  grandis  louretierB  de  France  [graiMl  mas- 
ters of  the  wolf-hunters  of  France],  and  the' father  of  the  present  count  held 
that  office,  under  Louis  XVI.  The  count  de  H^k  among  thoM  of  the  anoieBt 
nobility  who  have  rescued  a  great  part  of  their  property  from  revoluliooaiy 
seizure.  He  now  hunts  on  his  patrimonial  territories,  as  his  father  did  before  him, 
and  is  as  keen  a  sportsman,  and  as  deroted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  as  any 
Norfolk  squire.  He  was  chambellan  to  the  late  emperor,  being  obliged,  Hke 
many  other  of  the  higher  nobility,  who  remained  imder  his  goyei^onent,  to  ac- 
cept of  office;  and  he  is  a  peer  of  France,  under  die  present  arrangement 

f  De  Coeur,  her  confidential  friend  and  executor,  was  accused  of  her  death. 
He  served  Charles  VII  faithfully  as  minister  of  finance,  but,  like  the  unfinta- 
nate  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  abandoned  by  the  king,  and  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  his  enemies. 

(The  first  year  of  Louis  XV's  reign  wis  passed  at  Vinceanes,  where  he 
held  his  coorty  and  in  the  neighbonifaood  of  Flaiii^ioe,  whioh  be 
Tisited. 
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On  our  return  to  the'houSe,  Rqueurs  and  a  bouliton  [soup]  were 
served ;  and  our  carria^s  being  ordered,  with  the  addition  of 
Mad.  d'Hossonville's,  wno  returned  with  us  to  Paris,  (for  she 
had  only  left  her  hotel  in  town,  to  preside  at  \ktrfHe  in  the  coun- 
try), we  went  to  ^^  promener  en  voiture*^  [take  a  drive]  through 
the  forest,  and  to  visit  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  en  chemin  fahant 
[in  our  way]  to  the  capital. 

Despoiled  as  the  forest  of  Vincennes  has  been,  from  time  to 
time,  it  stiU  presents  a  very  imposing  and  noble  aspect.  In  that 
part,  which  immediately  surrounds  uie  castie,  and  which  is  call- 
ed the  park,  Louis  XI.  planted  a  surface  of  three  thousand  feet, 
chiefly  with  oak;*  and  the  spot  is  still  marked,  where  the  pious 
king  St.  Loui^,  in  the  primitive  simjjlicity  of  those  rude  days, 
held  his  court  and  presided  in  council,  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
planted  by  his  predecessors,  f 

The  castie  or  Vincennes  rises  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  It 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France ;  and  it  has  been 
too  often  the  tomb  of  the  victims  of  their  uncontrolled  despotism. 
We  found  tiie  village  of  Vincennes  fuU  of  bustie  and  company ; 
the  drapeau  blanc  [white  flaglfloated  over  the  towers  of  the  for- 
tress; a  band  played  "  vtve  Henry  ^atre"*^  flonff  live  Henry  the 
Fourth],  before  a  rustic  altar,  crowned  with  lilies,  and  groups 
of  military  drank  vin  orfllin^ir^  [common  wine],  in  loyal  potations, 
before  the  door  of  every  gutnguette  [tavern.]  The  royal  family 
had  just  left  the  village  as  we  entered  it :  they  had  visited  it  on 
the  occasion  of  a  review.  It  was  also  some  royal  holiday,  and 
tiiere  was  a  dinner  given  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  at  the 
principal  aaiberge  [inn],  all  admittance  to  the  fortress  was  at  first 
refused,  for  it  was  not  open  to  the  public.  But  an  officer  of  rank, 
who  was  of  our  party,  having  written  a,  note  to  the  governor, 
Mons*.  Puyveit,  he  immediately  sent  an  order,  which  unbarred 
every  gloomy  portal,  and  unfolded  to  our  view  the  dark  entrance 
of  that 

V  Louis  XI.  made  his  barber,  Olivier,  snmamed  le  diable  [the  devil],  the 
conoiefgeof  Viiioemies.  It  was  in  his  reig^,  that  state  prisoners  were  Ibrst 
eommitted  to  its  dungeons.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  Louis,  one  of 
tbe  greatest  monsters  that  ever  lived,  was  the  first  who  took  the  tittle  of 
MoH  ChritUan  King,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Majesty  ^^peuconnu 
ju»qa^alor9**  [till  then  hut  little  known],  says  Hainault. 

f  Mainte  vois  ai  vu  que  le  hon  saint ,  aprds  avoir  oui  messe  en  €i%^  ill  se  all€ 
Motttvaubois  de  Viocenoes.  n  se  seoit  aupied  d'un  ch€ne,  et  nous  fesoit 
leotr  tr^  aapr€s  de  lui;  et  tous  ceux,  qui  avoient  [faire]  lui,  venaientlui 
pailer  sans,  qu'aucun  Mwfter,  ni  autre,  leur  doun^t  emp^heraent." 

JoiKv  iLLK.     CoUection  de  PHisUnre  de  France. 

•  [Often  hare  I  seen  the  good  saint,  in  the  sununer,  after  hearing  mass,  go  to 
recreate  himself  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes.  He  seated  himself  at  ^e  foot  of 
«»oa1c,  and  we  all  sat  down  round  him ;  and  every  one  who  had  business  with, 
the  Idog  oame  and  spoke  to  him,  nobody  interfiling  to  prev«it  them. 

JonfVILLB. 
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(Unbappj  cMtle<— 60  dsuageroos,  alas !  tomeoofwit] 

While  ^8  little  arrangement  was  making,  we  had  ample  time 
to  comtemplate  the  imposing  exterior  of  this  ancient  edifice*  The 
draw-bridge,  its  flanked  towers,  and  above  all  its  donjon  [turret], 
so  often  the  prison  of  worth,  talent,  and  sensibility,  seem  to  have 
been  spared  by  time,  as  monuments  of  the  dreary  and  terrific 
influence  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  over  human  happiness.*  Vin- 
cennes  was  always  a  place  of  strength.  Rebuilt  in  1337,  by 
Philippe  de  Valois,  and  finished  hy  Charles  V.  it  has  since 
merely  received  some  trifling  accessions  of  strength,  and  it  still 
retains  much  of  its  original  appearance.  On  eazing  upon  the 
terrific  aspect  and  immense  height  of  its  memorable  keepy  I  %>und 
it  difficult  to  understand,  how  pleasure  could  be  so  arbitrary  in 
its  views,  that  even  kings  should  have  sought  it  in  such  a  build- 
hig;  and  the  eariy  Charies's  and  Louisas  should  have  chosen 
the  towers  of  Vincennes,  ^^pour  se  soulacterj  et  8*esbattre"  [to  re- 
create  and  amuse  themselves],  as  the  old  language  of  the  quaint 
JoinviUe  has  it. 

When  we  had  passed  the  draw-bridge  (so  often  crossed  by  the 
brave  and  the  unfortimate,  with  spirits  subdued  by  oppression, 
and  hearts  broken  by  a  sense  of  injustice  and  tyranny),  we  found 
the  first  court  filled  with  artillery  and  ammi^nition,  with  all  the 
frightful  and  formidable  apparatus  of  wsuf  are.  Every  object 
upon  which  our  eyes  rested  was  meant  for  the  destrucUon  of  man ; 
'  for  the  abridgment  of  his  liberty,  or  the  annihilation  of  his  ex- 
istence. A  species  of  melancholy  attraction  rivetted  my  eves 
upon  the  donjon.  I  had  so  often  read  of  it :  so  much  of  that 
cnivalrous  spirit  of  France,  which  early  in  life  had  captivated 
my  imagination,  expired  here ;  sometimes  quenched  by  violent 
or  ignominious  death,  sometimes  wasted  away  in  slow,  silen^ 
liie-wearinff  oblivicm.  So  much  of  the  bold,  tearless  genius  of 
philosophy  had  here  sustained  persecution,  tiuxHi^  the  harraaa- 
mg  medium  of  promised  liberU",  protracted  imprisonment,  ami 
all  the  wearyine  ahemations  of  suspense,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
a  monument  of  suffering,  a  "  brief  chronicle,'*  of  times,  dates, 
and  events,  suddenly  presented  to  my  view,  round  which  the  as* 

*  **  Enpaaant  devani  Fincenneit^^  says Rmtsaeaii,  ^*fm smH  d  Immtedmdm^ 
Jkm^imd^AiremenidueomridotU  <mremar€^r^(diwrm^viiag9[lB99mMit 
vinceDnes,  says  Roossean,  I  hare  felt,  as  ttie  sight  of  the  turret,  an  aagwib  of 
heart,  which  shewed  itself  in  my  oonnteaaoce].  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
shortness  of  popular  conceptions,  that  the  oitisens  of  Paris,  after  iiMlwiyh^i 
the  Bastille,  should  have  suffered  this  fortress  to  stand.  It  is  a  pbee  of  eott- 
siderable  strength ;  quite  a  piace  de  guerre ;  made  as  it  wereonporpoia  !• 
mtnme  the  capital,  whose  feabdmqgs  are  within  the  raagff  of  its  naannM 
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sociations  of  youthlid  study,  maturing  reaaon,  and  long  cherished 
minciples,  closely  rallied.  There  was  not  an  ivy-twined  loop- 
hole, a  time*tinted  bastion,  belonging  to  this  frowning  dungeon, 
(so  long  the  terrific  instrument  of  die  caprice  of  tyranny,  in<^ 
gulfing  any  victim  whom  power,  thwarted  in  some  darling  pas- 
sion, might  hurl  into  its  noisome  cells),  but  had  a  specific  power 
to  awaken  sadness,  and  to  rouse  indignation^* 

Many,  indeed,  of  its  felttires  sdll  remain,  to  recal  the  sad 
events  which  have  occurred  within  its  dreary  walls.  The  casement 
still  exists,  through  the  bars  of  which  the  great  Cond6  cultivated 
his  pinks,  during  his  long  incarceration.  His  ori^nal  crime,  and 
die  cause  perhaps  of  all  his  after  errors,  was  his  devotion  to  a 
beautiful  wife,  whom  he  i'efiised  to  resi^  to  the  romantic  passion 
of  a  gray-headed  king.  The  chamber  is  still  pointed  out,  which 
was  occupied  by  Diderot,  when  he  was  sent  to  Vincennes,  for  die 
publication  of  ms  letter  "  Jt/r  les  aoeugles;  FOn  the  blindj^  where, 
goaded  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice,  of  which  he  was  the  victim, 
hi|  great  and  luminous  mind  had  nearly  sunk  under  the  blow; 
for  his  reason  was  oidy  saved  from  a  total  overthrow,  by  a  timely 
alleviation  of  his  su£ferings.f  In  this  fortress  also,  Mirabeau, 
during  a  five  years*  imprisonment,  wrote  his  beautiful  letters  to 
the  fndl  and  fair  Sophie,  and  composed  his  able  work  against 
kttres  de  cachet^  of  whose  abuse  he  was  himself  a  victim. 

But  while  events  connected  with  the  scanty  portion  of  civil 
liberty,  enjoyed  in  France  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  revo- 
lution, crowded  upon  the  memorv,  association  suddenly  snapped 
its  chain;  and  our  own  gallant  Henry  V.  dying  in  the  donjon  of 
Vincennes,  and  resigmng  his  conquered  France  into  the  hands  of 
his  brother  Bedfbri^  occurred  to  my  remembrance.  An  host  of 
images  rose  with  tiiis  interestinc^  recollection,  and  Hal  and  /W- 
sta/^ cheered  for  a  moment  the  j^oomy  reflections,  which  conjured 
tip  their  delightful  vision* 

"*  Bfons.  de  Luxembourg  a  €tB  men^  deux  ibis  i  Vmcennes,  pour  6tre  con- 
fioDt^.  Oil  nessit  point  leyMtiUe^tatdeiioQaifiure.-»Sevi|p(i6.  [Monrieur 
de  Loxembomig  has  been  twice  taken  to  Vincennes  to  be  oonfiranted.  Ttm 
tme  state  of  his  affidr  is  not  known — Sevign^]  The  mystenr,  which  lor  some 
time  hung  over  the  &te  of  the  brare  Marechal  de  Luxembourif^,  was  so  pro- 
iband»  that  not  only  he  was  himself  kept  ignorant  of  his  crime,  but  his  friends 
wefe  in  doobt,  whether  he  was  confined  at  Vincennes,  the  Bastille  or  some 
other  state  prison.  The  crime  oi  which  this  brave  man  was  accused,  who  had 
§Bm^  so  many  battles  for  Louis  XIV,  was  sorcery.  <*  On  ne  parie  fdus  de 
Hicms.  de  Luxembourg.  J'admire  Traiment  comment  les  choses  se  passent" 
[Nothing  more  is  said  of  M.  de  Luxembourg.  I  am  truly  amazed  to  see-how 
Oiings  go  on],  says  Mad.  de  Sevign^;  and  in  iacU  a  few  days  after  the  secret 
imprisonment  of  the  Marechal,  the  obhrion  of  the  grare  hung  orer  the  life  and 
fiate  of  a  man,  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  fiUed  all  France  with  the  echo  of 
liisC^ats. 

t  Some  perscmal  traits  in  his  work  against  a  Mad.  Du  Pr^  de  St  Maiir,.were 
the  cause  of  his  detention  in  tiiiis  {ffison. 

Bb 


Qur  f^xty  cqnmtkl  ei^eliiM^ely  pi  itUra^  awl  ro^ak^U;  and  for 
them,  and  iadeed  for  us,  there  vtU)  remamed  jgui  object  of  intere^l 
apd  of  sadness,  withia  the  dreary  roundsitf  V^nc^OUfa^  which  wi»s 
T^  phantom  of  men^ory,  hut  had  its 

and  wh^ch  struck  at  once  widi  itir  melancholy  influence  on  the 
senses  and  imagination.  We  had  received  permission  tp  visit 
the  ^^ch^eUe  ardente^^  raised  tp  rtie  men»pnr  of  the  young  and 
j^Ilant  Due  d'Eng^uen,  by  ^  Puchesse  cTAQgoul^a^e.  We 
were  conducted  to  a  winff  of  the  fortress  han^g  over  the  foss4 
[ditch,  moat],  in  which  me  Puc  d'£i»g^uen  had  been  shot,  and 
which  frpnts  the  jEbrest.  The  concierge  met  us  ^t  the  door  of 
his  apartment,  and  lighting  a  lamp,  conducted  us  up  a  dark* 
"^^i^tUTow,  winding  staircase,  renderea  more  sombre  by  the  cm^- 
trasted  brilliancy  of  the  setting  sun,  in  which,  a  moment  before, 
we  had  been  basking. 

As  we  reached  a  landing-place,  considerably  elevated,  the 
lamp's  flickering  lig^t  suddenly  gleamed  on  t}ie  poUsh^  firelock 
of  a  sentinel,  wno  jg^uarded  the  melancholy  post,  and  who  car- 
ried arms  to  the  military  orders  and  stars  of  some  of  our  1:0m- 
pany«  To  find  here,  within  the  compass  of  a  dark  and  narrow  ^ 
space,  so  confined,  that  tired  vigilance  could  scarcely  Measure 
its  wonted  pace,  an  arnud  guards  had  an  effect  iStmX  went  at  onto 
to  my  heart;  for  it  had  never  before  throbbed  anudst  the  terrific 
rioom  and  imagery  of  a  state  prison.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
mis  soldier  now  guarded  tlie  remsuns  of  the  n»aa,  whom  when 
fiving  he  had  here  also  guarded  in  that  short  moment,  which  inters 
yened  between  judgment  and  execution.  To  him  the  ipnocent 
and  the  guilty  wouU  be  a  charge  of  equal  moment,  and  eij^ual  in- 
terest for  the  creature  of  force,  its  instrument  and  its  victim, 
die  soldier  takes  every  station  his  trade  assigns  him.  His  very 
nature,  broken  down  to  Ih^  voice  of  conunand,  dissolves  aU  the 
feelings,  faculties,  and  pasaions  of  man  into  the  great  and  para- 
Mount  law  of  obedknce^-'-'^^^fjtA^iB  the  ^oom  of  the  castellated 
dkdif  rsdsing  his  murderous  aim,  and  reaching  the  life-pulse  of 
die  ro^al  d'Enghien;  to-morrow,  irradiated  with  the  glories  of 
did  rising  sun,  he  hears  the  vpice  be  had  haply  obeyea  in  mwv 
%  noUer^cause,  now  give  the  word-r^^  My  epmrades^  to  the  heartr 
and  die  gallant  Ney  falls  beneath  his  arm^-die  theme  of  every 
seUier^s  praise,  oyer  the  watch-fires  of  distant  fields^  lies  bleed- 
-bg  by  the  soldier^s  hand.*    Oh,  these  are  views  of  human  cqUt 

'^ThednybsfsremyTkit  to  T'lnoeaiies,  I  hul  atood  nmm  tlie  ^pot  wham 
theqnfortniiate  Ney  was  shot,  at  the  extrauuty  of  the  gardens  of  the  Lmattf 


dlKi^  iheitetMtctMi^flMmiAsuffbriiiS)  which  8k 
and  wililcr  up    its  powers!     Mtfrt  civilised  society  loses  its 
t^tendotir,  mmI  the  dtvd<MMkieiit  of  the  human  £iieulties  seem  but 
to  ^^multiply  the  power  of  dohis  evilP' 

The  savitte^  who^  joys  «id  sorrows,  whose  life  and  death, 
aie  goveiaed  by  the  farws  and  passions  of  natore  only,  here,  for 
a  moment,  stands  opposed  in  proud  superiority  to  that  erring, 
otiel,  and  Vain-^^orious  creature,  to  whom  civitiBation  has  lent 
but  half  its  li|^t ;  who,  in  Us  dangerous  progress  through  semi- 
barbarism,  has  learned  to  pervert  not  to  improve  las  fecuhies,  to 
tread  on  the  rights  of  others,  not  to  respect  and  preserve  his 
own  and  who,  subtftitutiHg  power  for  happiness,  said  ambition 
for  justice,  seeks  to  bsoome  grtaty  widiout  endeavouring  to  be-^ 
€ome  wue* 

To  the  rig^  of  the  narrow  landmg-plaee,  thus  strictly  guard- 
ed, in  dwrknes^  and  in  sHence,  we  were  shown  the  little  room 
wfaicb  the  Due  d'£n||hien  occupied  during  his  short,  sad  dweU« 
ing  in  die  fortress  of  Vmcennsstf  To  the  left,  a  larger  apart- 
m^ty  in  which  Ms  hasCf  trial  ^kI  taketk  jdace,  exhibited  a  most 
f^oovaj  and  imp06m|;  spectacle*  Daylight  was  whoBy  excluded^ 
and  tKe  roem  was  hud  out  as  for  a  funeral  chamber,  um  che^Ue 
expuOrir^  [an  expiatdry  cluq>el];  it  was  lighted  day  and  night  by 
a  nndp  (la  Umpe  ardmte)^  which  hung  mi*  the  centre  of  tmr 
ceifittg.  The  walls  Wete  draped  wiui  white  elodi,  bordered 
with  bladi;  a  low  ottoiman,  of  the  saanc  texture,  ran  along  th^ 
floor*  In  the  middle  stood  a  hearse,  covered  whb  a  velvet  patty 
richly  embossed  in  gold,  with  the  arms  and  trophies  of  the  house 
of  Cond^.  It  teikd  a  sthaSt  coffin,  w^h  contained  all  that 
could  be  collected,  from  the  diteh  of  Vincennies,  of  the  gallant 
d'Enehien— a  few  bones.  A  stone  on  which  it  is  said^  his  head 
hsul  fallen,  was  placed  beside  it.  In  the  back  of  this  gloomy 
scene,  haag  a  HMssive  s^er  cross.    Twelve  imrnense  wax  ia- 

?(r8  in  larspe  siliv«r  branches,  burned  cm  each  side  of  the  bier. 
6  the  rig^  was  an  akar,  a  cnmfix,  the  ^acraasental  vessels, 
and  aU the  imposing  Daraphemidia  of  the  ceremomes  of  Catho^ 
lictsBi.  Hefe  is  daily  cdebvated  a  mass  for  die  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased. Here,  oa  the  precedinff  day,  Madame  d'Aagoulteio 
had  offered  up  her  ot(m<mM^  at  we  tkmne  of  her  habiti:rtkl  devo^ 
tioD*  Here  Mumbsring  sorrow  night  be  roused  into  ceaseless 
vigilance;  and  vengeance  brood  over  wages,  elated  and  com* 
bined  to  gf^  it  everlasting  force. 

The  receUettion  of  dw  feteof  the  uafertunate  priaoe,  whose 
iadburied  boAes  wete  thus  jdaced  in  mdancholi^  qiectadkr^  die 
fatid  poiky  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  necessitatei  his  deathi^ 
^Jont  pointed  out  where  he  had  been  seaecuted;  the  fovtnM^ 
itself,  sdl  produced  a  tndn  of  mebmofaoly  impfeaNOU,  wbioh  I 
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thought  not  easy  to  be  effitced.  We  withdrew  from  the  chhpelk 
expiatotre  in  sadness  and  in  silence,  and  the  eye^  of  more  dian 
one  brave  and  devoted  champion  of  die  Bourbons  swam  in  tears, 
as  we  Quitted  the  remains  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  and  gad* 
laint  detenders.  But  the  sun  was  still  shining  brilliantly :  it  was 
^, French  sun;  and  we  were  a  /VencA  party:  we  ascended  our 
carriages,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  gloomy  towers  of  the  Chateau 
de  Vincennes,  the  coachmen  cradung  thrir  whips  soon  brought 
lu  to  Paris,  and  set  us  down  at  the  doors  of  (me  of  its  gayest 
spectacles,  the  Comic  Opera* 

As  we  entered  Mad.  d^Hossonville's  box,  we  found  the  de- 
lightful pastoral  drama  of  ^  Rose  et  Cokul*'*  half  over ;  but  we 
were  in  time  to  hear  Ponchard  in  some  very  pretty  vaudh't/fev  / 
and  to  witness  the  first  representation  of  ^  Pbis  Heureux  que 
Sage'*'*  rMore  happy  than  wise],  a  piece  which  was  condemned 
beyond  all  hope  of  redemption,  nothwithstanding  the  fine  singing, 
and  the  elegant  and  spirited  acting  of  that  most  lady-like  ac- 
tress. Mad*  Regnaut*  We  waitra  to  see  the  first  act  of  the 
old  farce,"  Les  Femtnes  Ven^Ses^^  [The  Wives  Avenged],  which, 
by  the  authority  of  time,  maintains  its  privilege  oi  wearying  the 
patience  of  the  audience,  by  a  succession  of  impossibilities,  only 
relieved  by  traits  of  coarse  humour  and  viilgar  pleasantry* 
We  then  adjourned  to  the  first  restaurateur  m  Paris,  where, 
over  an  excellent  supper,  we  discussed  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  and  decided  on  tne  merits  of  d^e  saiade  de  voUaUe  and  cham- 
pagne of  Mons.  Beauvillier. 

*<  LlKMnme  machine,  I'esprit  qui  tient  du  corps. 
En  bien  mengeant,  remonte  sea  ressoits.*' 

[A  good  meal  winds  upllie  spriogs  of  the  himisn  madnne]. 

No  one  seemed  exhausted;  all  had  been  amused;  and  the  de- 
jeuner d  la  fourchettey  which  began  so  gaily,  at  midday,  finished 
as  gaily  at  midnight*  I  was  however,  convinced,  that  this 
^nuine  French  entertsunment  was  calculated  only  for  the  elas- 
ticity of  French  spirits,  kt  die  enjoyment  of  a  people  whose  re- 
sources are  infinite ;  and  who,  more  animated  than  active,  de- 
pend rather  upon  their  mental  than  upon  tiieir  corporeal  ener- 
gies, and  kbow  no  weariness  but  that  which  springs  from  inert- 
ness, and  the  absence  of  intellectual  occupation. 

Several  dejeuners  d  la  fourcheHe^  gpiven  to  us  by  friends  resi- 
dent in  Paris,  succeeded  to  the  fete  champetre  at  Pldsance,  and 
like  tiiat,  they  usually  occupied  the  whole  day.  After  one  of 
these  entertsdnments  at  Mons*  Dorion's,  we  spent  the  afternoon 
in  visiting  the  fine  library  of  the  celebrated  Mons*  Langles,  and 
some  other  private  collections,  finishing  die  evening  at  the  The- 
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atre  Fran^ais.  At  ittotker,  given  by  Mcms*  Denon,  we  found 
ample  ^md  delightful  amusement  in  examining  the  collection 
which  occupies/his  aparments.  Over  all  these  hospitable  feasts 
great  refinement  of  manna:^,  and  an  unclouded  gaiety,  universally 
prevailed,  and  bamshed  the  tedium  so  oppressive  in  the  morning 
amusements  of  a  less  mercurial  people.  The  custom  in  France 
of  introducing  conversation  into  society  has  a  decided  and  very 
happy  influence  on  the  spirits  and  mculties  of  its  members,  at 
whatever  season  of  the  day  they  may  assemble'-;  and  time 
rarely  passes  ^flat,  stale,  and  unprofitaUe,"  to  those,  whose 
intellectual  resources  engage  and  diversify  its  hours,  and  ^^  make 
to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.^' 

An  English  gentleman^  resident  at  Paris,  assured  me  that  an 
Irishman,  whom  he  had  Iqiown  in  France  many  years,  left  his 
small  fortune  to  die  ofihf  Ftenchnian  who  had  ever  offered  him 
a  dinner;  at  once  to  mark  his  own  gratitude,  and  the  rarity  of 
the  event.  The  outcry,  indeed,  amongst  the  strangers  who  now 
visit  Paris,  against  the  want  of  hospitality  in  its  inhabitants,  is 
much  more  universal  than  it  is  welt  founded.  Thousands  have 
visited  and  continue  to  visit  France,  from  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  who  have  not  even  been  so  fortunate  as  the  Irishman 
alreacty  cited.  The  particular  position,  indeed,  of  the  English, 
with  respect  to  the  French  nation,  is  not,  at  present,  extremely 
fiinrourable  to  the  interchange  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  hos- 
pitality* But  at  all  times,  uie  French  are  neither  so  eager  after 
society,  nor  so  much  in  want  of  it,  as  to  send  ^^intouie  high- 
ways and  lanes,"  to  pick  up  such  in<Uscriminate  foreign  guests, 
as  may  be  inclined  to  accept  an  eleemosynary  invitation,  and  to 
satisfy,  at  the  same  time,  their  appetite  and  their  curiosity. 

No  hosjHtality,  and  indeed  no  rartune,  could  hold  out  against 
those  legions  of  the  idle  and  the  unoccupied,  who,  in  the  ex>r 
uberance  «f  wealth,  or  of  undirected  cunosi^,  leave  Eng^d, 


Promsner  l&mr  ewnui  aSXUwn. 
[To  pande  thoiremrai  eken^ere.] 

The  French,  at  all  times  circumspect  in  tiieir  societies,  and 
averse  frx>m  large  and  indiscriminate  assemblies,  have  not  learn- 
ed to  extend  ueir  circles,  or  to  multiply  tiieir  invitations  to 
strangers,  since  circumstances  have  innuhdated  their  capital  with 
thepeople  of  all  nations  and  countries. 

Tne  obscure^  the  unknown  and  the  unnoted,  have  tiierefore  but 
little  chance  of  obtiuning  admission  into  good  French  houses,  of 
any  party  or  faction,  if  not  particularbf  recommended,  by  letters 
or  pecsonal  introduction.    And  I  have  known  many  self-sufficient 
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persons,  the  centre  of  their  own  litde  domestic  circle,  the  agree- 
idble  rattles  of  some  pardcular  coterie  [society],  wotmded  in  die 
verjr  life*nerve  of  Aeir  amour*propre  [self-love J,  on  fimfing  them* 
selves  lost  and  confounded  among  the  ^  vulgar  herd"  cf  strem* 
gcrs,  who,  through  th«  medium  of  that  passe^^partout  [master- 
key],  money,  are  allowed  a  free  mgress  to  all  public  frfaces ;  but 
who  go  no  further.  These  are  the  persons,  who  found  a  cha- 
racter fiMT  nationality,  by  exchominff  agdnst  every  country  but 
their  own;  and  who  fsmcy  themselves  mtriots,  tipon  the  pre- 
sumption cX  their  preference  for  home*  They  feel  not  that  mir 
cnmii  and  distaste,  m  foreign  countries,  are  seated  witiun  them- 
selves ;  and  they  mistake  their  individual  displacement  for  the 
dKslocatioii  of  society. 

Few  persons,  I  imagine,  well  introduced  by  letters  of  recom'> 
mendation,  or  by  tiieir  personal  talents,  or  celebrity,  wiB  join  in 
tfiis  outcry  against  French  hospitality;  or  wiH  de^  that  dne  ac* 
cess  to  a  French  house,  where  tiie  stranger  has  once  been  re- 
ceived, k  bodi  easy  and  gracious.  It  is,  however,  qmte  true,  that 
dbmers  of  ceremony  are  by  no  means  so  general  in  Parity  as'  in 
JLondon  or  Dubtki.  In  the  latter  capitsd,  hospit^ty  haoi  lonff 
lost  its  simple  character;  it  b  no  longer  tfte  medium  of  sociad 
enj^yment^  but  Ae  lure  to  ostentatious  competition.  Few  de- 
sire to  enterttdn^  who  cannot  dazzle  ot  outvie.  Rum  too  ofveo 
treads  on  the  heeb  of  festivity;  the  means  and  the  measures 
rarely  meet  and  are  rarely  calculated,  while  the  spirit  of  ctisplay 
it  m  operati<m;  and  he,  who  in  justice  to  his  children  and  his 
crtditorSy  should  not  even  indul^  in  ^  humble  port,*'  <foes  not 
hesitate  lo  treat  his  guests  wi4i  *^  tmptricd  toJhat/J*^ 

The  priaiccAy  revenues  of  the  Englbh  nobmty,  tiie  immense 
opolelKe  of  tile  tradmg  ckss  of  that  great  commercial  country, 
mile  Aey  multipty  the  artificial  (fistinctions  of  society,  permit 
an  expendkure  in  entertidnment  fiarrourable  to  every  competi- 
tion of  vanity,  or  of  pride.  In  France,  where  property  is  most 
equally  divided,  where  none  are  enormously  nch,  ana  none  ^it 
may  almost  be  said)  ate  absolutely  poor,  the  modes  and  habits 
of  hospitality  are  proportionate  to  the  means;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  display,  tiiey  are  directed  exclusively  by  a  taste  §ot 
social  and  conversational  enjoyment. 

The  pul^c  and  ministerial  dinners  are  like  those  of  the  saose 
description  ih  other  countries^  and  the  dinners  x>f  the  arch-chai> 
cellor  Cambaceres,  the  hierophant  of  modem  gastronomy^  were 
under  the  imperial  d^as^,  tnodels  of  elegance  and  of  luxury. 
Still,  however,  the  French  dinner  is,  generally  speaking,  in  all 
itt  arrangements  simple  and  unpretenmn^  The  length  of  the 
invitation  seldom  exceeds  a  few  days,  and  is  suited  to  the  \ufc6r- 
tttinty  of  att  tiikgs  human.    It  has  foequentiy  happened  to  us  to 


by  tome  one  or  odier  of  the  party  we  acco]npfaue4«  The  addi- 
tional covers  w^rt  the  ooly  difference  in  the  economy  of  the  tabk, 
occMionedby  our  partakiiig  die  fortune  du  pot;  and  if  all  was  not 
^  more  than  hospilablv  good  and  moderately  plentiful,^'  the  never 
&Uing  excellence  of  the  cookeiy,  at  least,  contradicted  the  apho* 
nam  of  Berchoux,  that 

"  Vn  dtner  sans  &son,  est  iine  perfidie*" 
£A  dinoer  witbeut  £mil»  is  a  cheat-] 

.  It  ia  a  maxim  borrowed  from  epicurism,  and  adopted  into  the 
code  of  French  good«breeding,  that  ^^  un  veritable  goumand  ne 
se  fait  jamais  attendre''  [a  true  epicure  never  suffers  himself  to 
be  waited  for].  To  be  punctual  to  the  moinent,  is  a  point  of 
good-breeding  rarely  neglected.  The  gue3t  is  received  in  the 
anti-room^  by  aU  tbe  servanta  of  the  mmily;  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  French  ^>artments  being  generally  en  suite,  the  sule 
k  manger  is  almost  mvariably  passed  in  arriving  at  the*  salon. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  table  is  only  laid  a  few  minutes 
befiore  the  diimer  is  served.  That  ceremony,  thereSore,  which 
consumes  hours  in  an  English  house,  and  occupies  the  time  of 
•D  many  persons,  is  effected  with  a, sort  ol  magical  celerity  in 
France,  out  where  all  is  for  m^re  use,  and  nothing  for  dis- 
{day,  time  and  trouble  must  be  necessarily  spared.  There  are 
no  showy  sideboards,  no  rich  buffets,  in  the  French  dinin^j;- 
room;  and  tfaou^  the  table  service  is  always  of  silver,  yet  m 
die  first  houses,  ornamental  plate,  and  articles  not  immediately 
necessary  to  die  accommodation  of  the  guests,  are  nearly  un- 
known. 

As  there  is  rarely  head  or  foot  to  a  French  dinner  table,  the 
hosts  generally  occupy  the  centre.  The  rei^ves  are  confined 
to  the  middle  of  die  taUe:  there  are  usuallv  two  short  courses^, 
with  a  desert,  and  a  number  of  stimulating  nc»s  d'ceuvres  [side* 
dishes]  almost  unknofwn  in  tiie  economy  of  an  English  table. 
To  those  accustomed  to  ^  raiaonner  principes  sucr^s'^  [to  reason 
on  sugared  principles],  the  French  desert  will  be  found,  in  the 
language  of  Mons,  de  la  Reyniere,  **  de  parler  &  I'ime,  et  surtout 
aux  yeuj'*  fto  speak  to  the  soul,  and  above  all  to  the  eyes].  A 
thin  li^  Burgundy  is  the  diluting  beverage,  which  holds  the 
]dacex»  our  malt  liquor;  and  the  superior  wines  are  not  drunk 
till  after  the  first  course,  when  the  domestics  serve  them  round. 
C^  wine  or  Malmsey  are  taken  with  the  desert.  The  art  of 
cookery  is  supposed  to  have  lon^  reached  its  utmost  point  of 
perfection  ia  France*  It  is  a  science,  which  all  haye  studied^ 
which  all  understand,  but  which  it  h^  been  long  deemed-mau* 
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vaU  ton  [vulgar]  to  expatiate  upoOvOr  diBcuss.  AU  such  coiivtr-* 
sations  are  now  reputed  to  smell  of  the  revolutionary  time^j  whai 
the  most  roturier  [plebeian]  persons^  raised  from  the  shop  to  the 
palace,  piqued  themselves  on  the  friandise  [dainties]  of  a  ^ible^ 
to  which  toey  had  hitherto  been  strangers;  and  were  proud  to 
display  their  superiority  over  Ae  "cuisine  bourgeoise"  [city 
kitchen],  by  discussing  cdtelettes  k  laMaintenon,  or  deciding  on 
iht  merits  of  dishes,  once  confined  to  the  menus  [bills  of  fare]  of 
aristocratic  tables, 

The  skill  and  science,  which  our  young  men  of  fashicm  display 
at  table,  who  wish  to  found  a  reputation  by  living  en  gar^on  [as 
bachelors],  have  descended  in  France  to  the  garfons,  or  writers  at 
the  restaurateurs;  and  I  remember  a  certain  La  Croix,*  who  oc- 
casionally attended  our  cabinet  particuUer  [private  rocnn]},  at  JLe 
Jacques',  whose  oracular  judgments  on  the  dishes  or  wmes  he 
wished  to  recommend,  were  equally  amusing  and  instrucdve;  and 
in  England  would  entitle  him  to  a  professorship,  should  the  art 
ever  be  rsused  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

At  the  end  of  the  desert,  every  one  rises  from  table;  and  cof* 
fee  (such  asMahomet  might  have  drunk,  to  dream  himself  into 
his  third  heaven\  with  liqueurs  pures  et  factices  [pure  and  £acti* 
tious  cordials,]  are  ready  prepared  on  a  stationary  table  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  saloon.  This  table  universally  exhibits  an  Eng-Ush  tea* 
eauipage^  designed  equally  for  ornament  and  for  use;  and  the 
sdver  tea  urn  and  tea  caddy  are  rarely  omitted.  A  conversation  <tf 
a  petit  quart  dlieure  short  [^quarter  of  an  hour]  concludes  the 
dinner  engagement;  the  carnages  and  cabriolets  draw  vep;  eyery 
one  pursues  the  plesKsures  and  amusements  of  the  evening  as  tc 
thinks  proper;  and  no  one  remains  where  he  dines,  except  by  par- 
ticular invitation,  or  that  it  happens  to  be  tiie  soiree  of  the  lady  of 
tiie  house. 

It  has  occasionally  happened,  that  our  dinner  invitation  has  in^ 
eluded  an  arrangement  tor  a  ^^  promenade  en  voiture;;'  [an  air- 
ing in  the  carriages,]  and  in  the  fine  evenings  of  a  French  sum- 
mer, nothing  tan  be  more  delicious  thim  these  afrer*dinner  drives, 
taken  by  a  large  party,  with  which  the  intemperance  of  tiie  men 

*  Asking  La  Croix's  opiiiion,  apon  the  choice  of  some  liquenn  we  wiflhed 
to  purchase,  be  threw  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  deolaimer  at  the  Institnte, 
and  talked  in  tenns  equally  scientific.—"  Tenez,  Madame;  on  doit  consid^rer 
les  liqueurs  sous  deux  rapports,  pures  et  factices.  Par  example,  *  Le  Henri 
Quatre*  et  <  le  parfait  amour'  sont  Notices,  le  Curasoa  et  le  kirsh-wmiser  soot 
pures"  [Well,  Madam;  these  cordials  must  be  considered  under  two  separate 
characters,  pure  and  factitious.  For  instance,  <  The  Henry  the  Fourth,'  and 
*  The  Perfect  hove*  are  factitious,  the  Curasoa  and  the  Kirsh- waster  are  pure], 
&c.  &c.  This  dissertation  of  La  Croix,  which  I  took  down  verbatim,  is  ahnost 
equal  to  the  treatise  on  *<  La  moutarde  consid^r^  pbiletq»yqaeiMnt"  [Mw- 
taid  considered  pbikieephicaHy.] 
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never  interferes;  and  to  which  pteasuTe,  health, ^uod  recfctttion, 
equall7  ccmtribute. 

One  of  these  pleasant  promenades,  in  which  I  was  a  party, 
had  for  its  object  the  lovely  grounds  and  gardens  of  Mousseaux; 
situate  at  the  extremity  of  Paris,  near  the  faubourg  du  Roule. 
We  broke  up  from  dinner  at  seven  o'clock,  mounted  our  earn-, 
ages,  smd  in  half  an  hour  were  set  down  at  the  place  of  our  desti- 
nation, the  once  celebrated  ^^petite  maison*^  of  the  late  duke  of 
♦Orleans,  the  temple  of  his  dissipated  orgies,  and  of  his  pcditical 
intrigues*  The  house  or  rather  the  pavilion,  is  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, correct  and  chaste,  even  to  coldness  and  uniformity;  bat 
sliH  elegant.  The  **  jardins  Anglais,"  [English  gardens,]  once 
known  as  **  Lcs  fblies  de  Chartres,"  [the  follies  of  Chartres,] 
notwithstan^&ig  the  occasional  conceits  of  gothic  rmns  and  attic 
temples^  cascades  without  water,  and  Alpine  bridges  without  pre- 
cipices, are  still  beautiful,  luxuriant,  and  noble;  and  the  pkce, 
the  company,  the  weather,  the  climate,  all  considered,  few  hours 
in  my  life  mive  been  more  pleasantly  enjoyed,  than  those  passed 
amidst  "  Les  foltes  de  Chartres^'^  The  mo<m  had  risen  on  our 
rambles,  before  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  from  which  we  had  set 
out.  We  found  the  soirke  of  Madame  de  C  *  ■  ah*eady  assem- 
bled, and  English  tea  at  midnight  concluded  our  very  agreeable 
dinner  party,  with  its  ^^ promenade  en  voiture^'^\ 

The  French  soiree  is  literally  an  evemng  at  home.  Almost 
every  woman  of  condition  in  Paris  has  a  soiree  once  or  twice  a 
treek.  Some  la<Ues  are  "at  home*^  every  night,  or  rarely  go  out 
except  to  the  court,  to  the  opera,  or  the  theatres4  During  the 
soiree^  visits  are  received  and  ptud,  as  on  other  evenittgs;  for  the 
evening  is  the  usual  time  for  pajring  morning  visits  in  France; 
and  once  admitted  to  their  enjoyment,  no  further  invitation  is 
necessary.  These  litde  assemblies,  given  without  expense,  and 
resorted  to  without  form,  present  the  state  of  Parisian  socie^ 
in  its  most  favourable  aspect.     Neither  vanity  nor  ostentation 

^Mousseanx,  or,  as  it  is  now  spelled  Mouoeaux,  under  the  imperial  vegime 
Wis  a  auuBOQ  de  plaisaiice  of  the  arohi-ohanoelier  de  I'Empire,  [viUa  of  the 
wch-chaneellor  of  the  empire.]  I  know  not  to  vdiom  it  now  belongs,  but  its 
fardens  are  opened  to  the  public. 

f  The  laie  boun  of  new  France  are  much  reprobated  by  the  primitive  old 
gently,  who  exclaim  against  dinners  at  half  siter  five,  or  six  o'clock,  and 
whs  beUere  that  at  last  *'  les  Parisiens,  ^  force  de  retarder  Pheure  de  diner, 
iMnient  par  IK  dhier  que  le  lendemain. "  [The  Parisians  are  constantly  ma- 
Mag  the  dinner  faonr  later  and  later,  till  in  the  end  they  will  not  dine  till  the 
•Btday.} 

)  We  had  above  twenty  houses  open  to  us,  on  different  niffbts  in  the  week, 
doripg  our  residence  in  Paris,  where  we  were  always  sure  ofbeing  graciously 
reoenred,  and  of  finding  good  society. 

c  c 
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intolr&M  wi^  their  ease  aod  wnpUcity;  there  is  no  gamhliMi 
no  full  dress;  the  women  to  in  demutoUette;  and  as  in  Paris,  u- 
lumination  b  extremdy  cheap  and  the  apartments  always  well 


lighted,  the  wh<de  adcUtional  expense  of«  the  soiree  is  included 
in  tea^  or  some  very  slight  refreshment,  served  a  litde  before 
midnight.  Society  is  therefore  not  a  point  of  competition,  but  a 
source  of  genuine  enjoyment.  It  never  leads  to  rumous  extrava- 
gance; it  is  supported  by  no  newspaper  eulogies;  it  awakens  no 
rivalry,  and  gives  no  heart-burnings;  and  the  lady,  who  enter- 
tains, does  not  estimate  the  pleasure  of  her  party  by  the  num- 
htt  of  titles  that  fill  her  rooms,  nor  by  the  expensive  rarities 
that  cn>wd  her  supper-table;  for  wit,  jMeasantry,  and  good  con*- 
versation  bold  an  uniform  ascendant  over  peers,  and  pine-apples^ 
chalked  floors,  and  peas  at  a  guinea  per  quart! 

The  weekly  soiree^  at  some  of  die  great  houses  in  Paris, 
amounts  to  what  is  termed  a  grande^reunion^  or  large  assembly; 
in  which  the  coquettish  demi-toilette  gives  place  to  fuB  dress;  and 
the  society  assumes  more  of  the  busUe  and  brilliancy  of  an  Eng- 
lish rout.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  Paiis  a  card  of  invi- 
tation from  die  English  ambassadress,  and  apodier  from  the 
princease  Louise  de  la  Trimouille,  for  the  same  evening,  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  (as  I  went  to  l^th)  of  comparing  die  assem- 
blies of  me  two  nations.  We  passed  through  long  mes  of  Eng- 
lish carriages,  which  filled  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  m  approaching 
the  hotel  of  the  English  embassy:  the  halb  and  anti-rooms  <H 
that  magnificent  hotel  were  filled  with  domestics,  in  the  splen4id 
ttveries  of  the  Stuart  family.  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart  stood  at  the 
door  o{  the  first  salocm,  to  receive  her  multitudinous  congress^ 
which  poured  forward  in  endless  succession,  from  all  nationa,  but 
dhiefly  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland:  and  her  ladyship 
itent  through  the  laborious  task  of  reception  (in  all  the  routine 
oi  aLondcm  assembly),  widi  as  much  grace  and  courtesy,  as  if 
weariness  and  exhaustion  did  not  inevitably  attend  upon  such  an 
exerdon.  Faces  with  which  I  had  lone;  been  familiar,  in  the  cir- 
des  of  London;  faces,  that  I  thought  I  had  left  behind  me  in  Ire- 
land, presented  themselves  on  every  side.  AU  was  the  buz,  bustle, 
and  motion  of  an  EngHsh  rout.  Every  one  stared,  every  one 
talked,^  and  nobody  listened.    The  refreshments  were  abu»lan(, 

Suisite,  ^d  various;  and  an  elegant  supper  was  prepared  to 
Mv  the  consumption  of  orgeates,  ices,  and  ponche  glacee. 
[iced-punch.]  Without  waiting,  however,  to  partoke  of  this  su* 
pererogation  of  hospitality,  we  passed  on  at  an  early  hour  Ar^n 
the  hotel  of  the  British  embassy,  to  the  hotel  de  la  TrimotuHe. 
Thfti  hotel,  de  la  Trimouille  is  situate  in  the  dentre  of  the  Rue 
Bourbon,  as  it  oug^t  to  be;  iix  the  names  have  not  often  been 
disunited* 
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Th6  Rue  B<»ttib«  Is  m  gnnd  ^o<miy  Fatrician  street;  always 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  nobiUty  of  France,  whose  venerable 
hotels  still  frown;  on  either  side,  like  the  monnments  of  past  gran- 
deitt*.  Scarcely  a  sound  disturbed  its  silence,  as  we  entered,  and  the 
r6verb6res  [reverbrating  lamps,}  but  feebly  lighted,  the  high  dark 
waUs  of  the  Spacious  courts,  which  shut  in  from  vulgar  view  the 
residence  of  hereditary  grandeur. 

One  singie  rap  announced  the  arrival  of  the  guests;  and  the 
ix»tecoch6re  [carriage-entrance]  widiout  any  visible  agency,  riow- 
ty  opened,  as  if  governed  by  Ae  wheel  of  a  convent  gate.  On 
either  side  of  the  court,  carriages  and  cabriolets  were  sheltered 
in  the  remise,  [coach  house]  or  were  drawn  up  in  close  file;  and 
Mr  own  servant  conducted  us,  ^irough  the  silent  lofty  hall,  up 
die  broad  stone  stairs  to  tfie  anti-room,  where,  consigning  our 
persons  toad  names  to  the  guardianship  of  the  maltre  d^hdtel,  he 
took  his  own  seat  in  an  arm  chair,  by  the  stove.  We  followed  our 
guide,  as  he  flung  open  les  grands  battans,  [folding  doors,]  ih 
proceeding  throu^  the  suite  of  rooms. 

All  tfie  apartments  were  splendidly  liehted:  we  found  the  bil- 
fiard-room  occupied  byptoyers,  or  by  lookers-on  at  the  game, 
wMch  in  France  is  played  so  well,  and  so  generally,  by  both 
scfxes.  We  passed  onto  the  grand  sidoon,  and  found  a  lai^  cir- 
cle, tS  seated:  all  conversing,  and  all  animated,  yet  all  at  reH. 
A  few  men  only  stood  in  groups,  or,  in  tfie  French  phrase,  en 
petits  pelotons.  [in  little  knots.]  Some  leaned  over  the  backs  of 
tike  lames'  chairs,  with  whom  they  were  talking.  In  passing  on 
to  the  superb  chambre  i  coacher,  [bed  chambers,]  I  observed 
Mons.  Fiev6^  the  author  of  the  charming  novel  of  the  •*  Dot  de 
Swzette,*'  rSuzette's  dowry]  receiving  the  compliments  of  a  litdc 
circle,  on  nis  new  political  tracts;  and  Monsieur  de  Chateaubri*' 
and,  whom,  having  already  seen  at  the  o|>ening  of  die  Institute,  I 
instantly  recognized,  by  his  fcdded  arms,  abstracted  look,  and  air 
of  Arabia  deserta.  Wididrawn  frtnn  the  crowd,  in  solitary  mi^« 
B^cnce,  he  was  sUendy  receiving  the  homa^  of  some  dowager* 
tdtit^  wMIe  he,  who  **  saluted"  every  tree,  nvei*,  and  rock,  ftom 
Paris  to  Jerusalem,  seemed,  in  society,  to  hail  nothing  bin  his  own 
importance. 

We  found  the  Princesse  de  la  Trimouille,  not  bintling  througb 
her  rooms  inr  endless  geiiuflesions,  nor  Mitiomed  at  die  entnasce- 
dbor,  die  wearied  senthiel  of  het  own  exhausting  pleasures,  but 
qoiedy  loimging  in  a  fauteuil,  [easy  chsu^,]  in  her  superb  bed- 
room,* the  sanctum-sanctorum  of  all  splendour,  taste,  and  ele* 

*  NotbiDg  oaa  exceed  the  qtlendoar  and  taite  of  some  of  the  chafobiet  h 
ooaober,  ia  tke  priTaie  hotels  of  Paria.  The  wallB  are  utvally  draped  with  hdi 
sUk  or  aatiii,  faiteiied  and  decorated  with  gold  or  lilver  omamentt.  The  qn^ 
▼re-pied,  or  counterpane  of  the  bed,  which  stands  in  an  aloore,  is  firtqaaatfy  it 
wh^  satin,  richly  embnndered,  and  trinMaed  witb  Brussels  Jaoa. 
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gance,  in  the  suite  of  French  apartments.  She  was  k>okiiig  oa  at 
a  game  of  picquet,  f^yed  by  two  venerable  dukes,  covered  widi 
all  the  insignia  of  their  rank;  and  this  was  almost  the  only  card- 
taWe  I  saw,  at  any  of  the  reunions  or  soirees,  which  I  frequented, 
during  my  residence  in  France. 

The  manner  m  which  a  French  woman  receives  her  femde 
guests  is  extremely  courteous  and  respectful,  a  little  tinctured 
with  formality,  but  marked  by  every  feature  of  politeness  and  of 
attention.  The  reception  of  die.  male  guests  is,  ^nerally  sneak- 
ing, at  once,  extremely  fascinating,  and  yet  sufficiendy  digmfied. 
She  never  risds  from  her  seat:  she  receives  their  profound  bow 
with  a  smile,  a  nod,  a  "  bon  soir,"  or  "  bon  jour,"  or  a  "  comment 
va-t-il:'*  ["  good  evening,"  or,  "good  day,"  or  a  "how  do  you 
do;"}  or  some  little  mark  of  dbtinction,  a. tap  of  the  fan,  a  hand 
to  kiss,  or  an  expression  of  pleasant  surprise  at  their  unexpected 
appearance.  All  this  however  is  air  and  look;  it  is  "  ^tnethmg^ 
nothing':^^  it  is  quite  indescribable,  as  it  is  undefinable;  and  it 
would  be  presumption  to  attempt  iu 

De  la  Trimouille!  Who  that  kno«^s  any  tlung  of  the  history  of 
France,  could  for  the  first  time  be  in  company  vrith  the  represen- 
tative of  that  illustrious  family,  without  teeling  some  quickening 
throbs  of  the  heart?  All  that  is  dignified  in  the  history  of  the 
country  is  associated  with  the  name.  The  most  powerful  among 
the  provenfal  nobility,  the  La  Trimouilles,  governed  the  Charles's^ 
opposed  the  Louis's,  and  assisted  to  place  the  founder  of  die 
house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France.  They  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  its  cause,  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold,  and  thev  now 
rally  roimd  the  throne  of  the  family,  they  have  so  long  fought  and 
died  to  support.  The  Trimouilles  have,  indeed,  done  more  for 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  than  the  house  of  Bourbon  could  do  far 
die  Trimouilles.* 

*  Mmnj  of  the  families  of  the  French  nobility  looked  upon  tfaenMehres  as 
more  ancient  than  the  reigning  dynasties  eren  in  the  earlier  ag^.  ''  Qni  tom 
a  £ut  comteP"  [Who  made  you  a  countP]  asked  Hnch  Capet,  hMightfly,  of  the 
Comte  de  Perigord.  <'  Ceux,  qui  vous  ont  fait,  roi,''  [The  same  who  imlde  yoa 
a  king,]  was  the  bold  reply.  Charles  VII  weaiy  of  the  role  of  Getnges  de  la 
Trimomlle,  suffered  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  his  enemy,  the  con- 
notable  de  Lorraine. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Louis  de  la  Trimouille,  iHio  took  Louis 
Xn  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St  Aubin,  that  that  wise  and  excellent  monardi 
obserFed,  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  "  Le  Roi  de  France  ne  renge  pas  lea 
qu^relles  du  Due  d'Orl^ans  **  [The  king  of  France  does  not  rerenge  the  quar- 
leis  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.]  The  Buc  de  la  Trimouille  was  one  of  the  secret 
chiefe  of  the  Hugonot  parhr,  whose  demands  became  so  exorbitant  on  the  grati- 
tude of  the  king.  The  influence,  spirit,  and  power  of  this  faiooily  appear  indeed 
through  erery  page  of  the  history  of  France.  The  late  Prince  de  la  TrmwuiOo, 
brotiier  to  the  present  prince,  was  guilktined  in  the  early  part  of  (1m  r«Toli^^ 
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The  Prince  Louis,  the  only  surviving  representative  of  his  illus- 
trious fEonily,  has  all  that  distinction  of  person  and  air,  which 
indicates  birth  and  high  breeding,  and  is  one  of  three  of  the 
handsomest  brothers  that  France  ever  saw  united  in  one  cause* 

The  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  Princesse  de  la  Trimouille 
g^ve  her  a  ver;-  decided  influence  in  the  circle  and  party  in  which 
she  moves;  and  I  observed,  that  literature  and  politics  were  the 
loading  topics  of  conversation,  in  her  elegant  and  refined  re- 
unions. 

The  bal-pire,  [dress  ball,}  a  most  frequent  style  of  entertain^ 
ment  during  the  winter  season  (which  season,  par  parenth^se, 
[by  the  b^e]  is  literally  celebrated  during  the  winter^  and  never 
put  ojfy  till  summer  or  autumn^  is  a  combination  of  youth,  plea- 
sure, and  gaiety,  exquisite  dancing  to  exquisite  music,  splendid 
(h-essing,  and  lig^  collations;  while  litde  quadrille  parties,  sud- 
denly struck  up  to  the  harp  and  piano-forte,  are  not  unusual  in 
families,  where  there  are  many  young  people,  though  infinitely 
less  frequent,  than  such  accidental  breaks  on  die  card-parties  of 
small  English  circles*  All  the  modes  of  society  in  Paris  are  sim- 
ple, unexpensive,  rational,  and  refined;  but  Aey  are,  generally 
speaking,  less  gay,  less  artificial,  and  perhaps,  at  once,  more 
formal,  and  more  easv,  than  the  usual  arran^ments  of  society  in 
Great  Britain.  Its  snades,  indeed,  are  infimte,  and  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  rank,  age,  party,  and  means  of  the  entertainers.  Its 
variety,  however,  is  not  its  least  charm;  and  the  characters  of 
rank,  talent,  and  celebrity,  both  native  and  foreign,  which  are 
met  with  in  its  countless  circles,  must  always  render  them  curious, 
interesting,  and  attractive  to  the  stranger,  who,  without  bias  or 
prejudice  seeks,  in  visiting  a  foreim  land,  to  compare  its  habits 
and  manners  with  his  own;  and  who,  candid  enough  to  grant  to 
each  nation  its  own  peculiar  merit,  is  still  willing  to  cherish  that 
natural  and  wise  preference,  leading  to  the  gracious  conviction, 
that 

"  The  Jlrstj  best  country  ever  is  at  home.^'* 
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'<  DeB  Champs  El^aiens,  le  pompeox  rirage,  ^ 

De  palais,  de  jardins,  de  prodi^  bord^, 
Combien  toos  ai'encfaaiities!" 
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Baukvitrdt  ItaRens. — General  architectural  arrangement  bJ  Parts* 
^Banke  of  the  Seine. — The  Hotel  Bourbon.— The  Louvre. — The 
GaUery,r^Modem  French  artists^ — The  Place  de  Carrouselr^ 
The  7%uilleries.'^TheSorbonne,/'^The  Pant  heon.'-^BihliothSque 
du  Pantheon. — 'ITie  Ijuxemb^urg'4 — Btbliothique  du  Rou — De 
Mazarin  '^^IMraricms. — The  Gobelins. — Theshopstgnsi'-^Pri'' 
vote  hotela.^^Historical  8Cttes,r^Hotel  de  Beaumar  chats. ^--^Hotel 
de  la  Regni^e.^^Abnanach  des  Gourmands. — Hotel  de  Somertwu 
— Works  of  Canovcu — Hotel  tk  Cra^rd. — Gallery  of  the  Beau^ 
ties  of  Louis  XIVtKs  day 4 — Hotel  Borghise^^-Hotel  and  Collec- 
tion of  Baron  JDenon.  1 

My  first  impressions  of  Paris,  as  a  great  city,  were  received 
from  mv  entering  it  by  the  Boulerards  Itsliens.  Hie  rain,  whicb 
IhkI  faUen  in  torrents  as  we  passed  the  Bairiere  de  Clichi,  sud* 
^ki^  dispersed,  as  we  reached  the  Boulevards;  and  the  bright 
blue  skies  of  spring,  and  of  France,  lent  their  cloudless  lustre 
to  a  scene,  so  unparalleled  in  my  experience,  that  some  one  of 
Ae  rich  fiantastic  cities  of  Arabian  fable  seemed  conjured  up,  to 
cheat  the  imagination.  The  ^'  Chronicles  of  the  Susanians^  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Perna^^  could  have  afforded  no  gayer  scite  for 
die  scenes  of  Sfcheherazade's  invention,  and  one  must  have  been, 
Cke  her  own  ^  kin^  of  the  Black  Islands,  hdf  marble,^'  not  tti 
liave  yielded  up  trie  senses  unresistingly  to  impressions  so  new, 
and  Ift  knageft  sa  fanciiuL 
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The  splendid  avenue  of  the  Boulevards  Italiens,  so  worthy  the 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  once  a  desert,  inhabited  by  brigands 
and  banditti,  is  now  lined  with  stately  hotels,  gardens,  and 
flowery  terraces,  mingled  with  structures  the  most  grotesque, 
and  edifices  the  most  picturesque; — the  Chinese  bath,  the  Turk- 
ish cafe,  the  virandas  of  an  Hindu  pavilion,  and  the  minarets  of 
an  Eastern  kiosk,  alternately  glitter  through  double  rows  of 
noble  trees,  which  line  their  spacious  scite,  and  which,  gemmed 
with  beams  and  rain-drops,  were  just  bursting  into  verdure,  as 
I  passed  for  the  first  time  under  their  shade.  It  was  early  in 
the  evening,  the  moment  when,  in  Paris,  the  idle  and  the  labo< 
rious,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  alike  forego  ennui  and  work,  and  all 
unite  in  a  pursuit,  there  seldom  frustrated  or  fruitless, — the  pur- 
suit  of  pleasure. 

The  gay  multitude,  which  a  spring  shower  had  dispersed  in 
search  of  temporary  shelter,  had  just  rushed  forth  in  an  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits,  which  a  litde  contre-tems  [disappointment  rather 
feeds  than  extinguishes,  in  the  French  temperament.  Tne  bou- 
^uetieres  [nosegay  women]  were  again  presenting  their  violets  and 
lily  of  the  valley  to  the  pretty  grisettes  [tradesmen's  daughters], 
who  were  tottering  along  wim  Chinese  steps,  and  Chinese  feet, 
not  unconscious  of  being  ^^  bien  chausees''  [not  unconscious  of  neat 
shoes  and  stockings],  nor  wholly  unmindful  of  the  glasses  pointed 
fix)m  the  virandas  of  Tortoni's  or  Hardy's  caf6s. — ^The  petita- 
marchands  [petty  shop-keepers]  were  again  displaying  their  gay 
sheds,  and  brilliant  baskets,  lined  with  gems  and  jewels,  ^^  a  vingt 
six  sous,  au  juste"  [twenty-six  sous,  exactly]. — ^The  readinc- 
rooms,  reinforced  by  the  shower,  displayed  in  their  windows  heads 
of  every  timbre,  aching  over  the  politics  of  Europe,  or  heating 
over  pamphlets  of  domestic  recriminadon. 

Bob6che  had  again  taken  his  station  on  his  deserted  stage,  and 
Galimafree,*  with  his  grave  fatuity,  was  exciting  bursts  of  mer- 
riment in  his  fresh-gathered  audience.  All  seemed  gaiety,  life, 
ahd  intellip;ence,  and  a  more  animated  scene  could  not  perhiuw 
be  found  m  the  capital  of  any  country  in  Europe,  to  greet  the 
eye  of  the  newly-arrived  stranger,  or  to  impress  him  with  a 
more  favourable  opinion  of  the  prosperity  and  native  hilarity  of 
its  people.  Were  these  spacious  and  beautiful  bouvelards,  which 
surround  Paris,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  capital  they  adorn,  it 

*  Bobtehe  and  Oalimafr^  are  two  celebrated  Gilles,  or  bnffbont,  who  ezki- 
btt  every  evening  on  the  bonlerardB,  and  are  the  representatives  of  those 
Baladins,  who  were  anciently  brought  by  the  police,  to  exhibit  on  these  boule- 
vards, in  Older  to  draw  the  population  of  Paris  to  that  quarter,  and  fhns  dis- 
perse the  malefactors  and  brigands,  who  were  wont  to  take  shelter  there.  The 
French  Gilles  are  frequently  excellent  low  comedians. — Voltaire  calls  the 
chuffu  of  Shakspeare  "  Gilles*'— «nd  Touchstone  himself  is  sometimes  rivaUA 
in  wit  and  humour,  by  these  extemporising  buffiM. 
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would  indeed  be  the  proud  city,  *^  thatlifteth  her  head  on  high, 
and  saith,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  other  like  unto  me.'* 

But  it  is  far  otherwise;  and  the  boulevards,  forming  a  splen- 
did belt  round  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris,  are  the  girdle  of  Ve- 
Aus  on  a  mortal  form.  There  are  peculiar  sites  (such  as  the 
whole  line  of  quais)  [quays}  unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  beauty,  in- 
terest, and  magnificence,  in  any  other  metropolis;— but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  Paris  wants  that  unilbrmity,  that  proprietv,  if  I  may 
>ti8e  the  expression,  which  should  characterise  a  great  capital* 
It  seems  rather  a  cluster  of  irregular  towns,  than  one  great  en- 
tire whole.  Every  qxiartier  is  a  distinct  district.  The  quartier 
of  the  Luxembourg  has  quite  the  air  of  a  country  village,  group- 
ed round  the  castle  of  its  seigneur;  and  the  whole  of  the  faux- 
bourg  St.  Germain  appears  like  some  remote  and  antiquated 
town,  a  thousand  leagues  distant  from  the  gay,  modem  city  of 
the  Chaussie  d^Antin.  The  narrowness  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  streets  is  an  "  original  stn^^^  beyond  redemption;  and  the 
height  of  the  houses,  all  of  hewn  stone,  all  spacious,  all  well- 
built,  throws  a  depth  of  shadow,  which  adds  to  their  gloom. 

It  was  among  the  best  works  of  the  late  Ruler  of  France,  that 
he  spared  neither  money,  labour,  nor  talent,  in  the  improvement 
and  beautifying  of  the  capital;  and  the  inhabitants,  all  unani- 
mous on  this  point  of  his  conduct,  indicate,  with  grateful  recol- 
lections, the  avenues  he  has  opened,  the  spaces  he  has  cleared, 
the  noble  streets  he  had  begun,  the  public  buildings  he  had  found- 
ed, the  markets  he  had  built,  the  fountains  he  had  erected,  the 
great  sources  of  health  and  accommodation  he  had  opened  on 
every  side,  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Paris.— When  they 
are  asked,  where  were  his  own  palaces,  his  Mar  ley  s^  his  Baga^ 
telleSy  his  Trianons^  and  Belles-vues^  they  point  to  a  baby-house* 
of  wood  and  canvas^  raised  for  his  son,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries,  and  talk  of  the  plan  of  2i  future  palace^  for  the  king 
of  Rome. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  houses,  in  Paris,  is  an  ancient  and 
original  error,  in  its  architectural  arrangements,  arising  out  of 
modes  and  institutions,  which  kneaded  their  evil  leaven  through 
every  particle  of  the  great  mass,  and  substituted  power,  influ- 
ence, and  ostentation,  for  rights,  privileges,  and  comforts.  A 
great  hotel  was,  in  former  times,  the  indispensable  appanage  of 
aristocratic  pride;  and  the  hotel  was  usually  so  much  too  great 
for  its  noble  owner,  that,  while  their  names  shone,  in  golden 
letters^  over  the  porte-cochSre  [great  gate],  they  had  frequently 
neither  domestics  to  occupy  its  apartments,  nor  furniture  to  fill 
them. 

Thus,  ignoble  lodgers  were  taken  in,  to  breathe  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  inheritors  of  "six  quarterings*^  and  bed*  ' 
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and  tapestiy  were  omried  back  and  forward,  from  the  chateau 
in  the  remote  province,  to  the  hotel  in  the  capital:  while  the 
*^Jier  barorC*  [lofty  baron],  or  nobk  due  ct  pair  [noble  duke  and 

Eeer],  travelled  like  a  Tartar  chief,  or  Gipscy  captain,  with  his 
ousehold  furniture,  his  bag  and  baggage  in  his  suite.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  rich  and  noble  Madame  de  Sevigne  uneasy  at 
not  being  able  to  let  her  lodging's^  the  very  rooms  occupied  by 
that  dear  daughter  so  fondly  adored — '*  Ce  logis^  (as  she  herself 
says)  qui  nCafaittant  songer  d  vous;  ce  logis  que  tout  le  monde 
vient  voir^  que  tout  le  monde  admire;  et  que  persorme  ne  vettt 
louerP'**  fl'hcse  apartments  which  made  me  so  often  think  of 
you;  these  apartments  which  every  body  comes  to  see,  and 
which  every  body  admires;  and  which  nobody  will  hire]. 

In  another  place,  she  advises  Madame  de  Grignan  not  to 
bring  up  her  beds  and  tapestry  from  the  remote  province,  where 
her  husband  was  governor,  at  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles; 
not,  however,  that  she  was  herself  very  well  able  to  accommo- 
date her  daughter,  for  she  had  only  one  bed^  according  to  her 
own  confession.  Still  the  hotel  de  Carnavalet,  (which  even  at 
this  moment  attests  its  former  grandeur)  to  which  Madame  de 
Grignan  was  about  to  carry  her  beds  and  tapestry,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  sculptures,  by  Gougeon;  \t&  fafade  [ft-ont],  by 
Ducereau,  and  by  Mansard;  and  its  plafonds  [ceilings],  painted 
by  the  first  masters  of  the  day.  Such  was  the  mixture  of  show 
and  splendor  with  every  species  of  discomfort,  and  the  abseilce 
of  all  accommodations,  the  sure  indices  of  the  ostentation  and 
meanness  of  a  proud  and  poor  nobility. 

The  custom  of  letting  out  apartments,  even  in  the  hotels  of  the 
first  nobility  in  France,  is  common  at  this  day.  A  shoemaker 
may  lodge  au  sixiSme  [sixth  floor]  with  a  prince;  and  I  have  seen, 
myself,  the  high-bom  and  illustrious  mistress  of  a  splendid  hotel, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  get  into  the  same  carriage  with  her 
English-commoner-lodger,  and  both  drive  together  to  court. 

Oh!  Who,  that  **  has  ever  felt  the  thrilling  melodif^  of  that  little 
English  word  "  Home^^  and  has  known  and  felt  its  endearing 
signification,  would  willingly  share  it  with  strangers  and  passing 
sojourners?  Who  would  not  prefer  the  little  door  that  shuts  in 
all  that  is  dearest,  and  closes  on  none  beside,  to  the  grande  porte* 
cochere  [great  gates]  of  a  more  capacious  structure,  the  caravan* 
sari/  of  fortuitous  guests?  Who  would  not  prefer  the  small  own 
exclusive  house,  the 

*'  Casa-mia,  piccolina,  che  sia" 
to  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance''  of  the  disproportioned 
structure,  to  be  shared  with  those,  one  does  not,  or,  still  worse, 
with  those  one  would  not  know? 

•  Letter  LII.  VoL  1. 
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The  French  nobility,  ho\^cver,  in  former  times,  occasionally 
made  a  nobler  use  of  their  unoccupied  apartments,  than  in  hir- 
ing them  out  to  strangers:  for  they  frequently  accommodated 
indigent  talent  with  a  home;  and  the  entrC'Sols  [little  low  rooms 
between  two  floors]  were  occupied  by  the  La  Fontaines  and  Mar- 
montels,  who  were  also  the  frequent  guests  at  the  tables  of  the 
La  Sablieres  and  the  GeofFrins."^ 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  so  imposing  a  scene,  both 
for  architectural  beauty,  and  for  historic  recollections,  as  that 
through  which  the  full  swelling  stream  of  the  Seine  flows,  from 
the  Pont  Neuf,  to  the  Pont  de  Jena;  the  one  vfith  its  reversed 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  now  slowly  reinstating  on  its  long- fallen 
pedestal,  where  misery  once  came  to  shed  her  tears,  and  loyalty 
to  offer  her  devotions;!  the  other  marking  a  very  different  pe- 
riod in  European  history,  and  daily  parting  with  its  imperial 
eagles.  It  was  thus  I  saw  them  both  in  the  same  hour. 

To  the  right  of  the  Seine  rise,  along  its  banks,  in  splendid  suc- 
cession, the  ancient  and  beautiful  Louvre,  the  venerable  palace  of 
the  1  huilleries,  its  luxuriant  gardens  and  spacious  terrace,  and 
the  rich  groves  of  the  Champs  ElyseSs  [Elysian  Fields],  termina- 
ting at  the  brow  of  Chaillot  and  of  Passy,  which  swell  into  am- 
phitheatres, and  close,  by  their  imposing  elevation,  the  whole 
magnificent  scene.  On  the  left  the  Palcns  de  ^atre  Nations 
[Psdace  of  the  Four  Nations],  the  Palais  Bourbon^  aild  a  lohg  suite 
of  splendid  hotels,  whose  lovely  gardens  and  plantations  of  roses 
sweep  down  to  the  river^  have  each  their  specific  and  opposite 
interest.  The  Palais  Bourbon^  one  of  the  most  splendid  palaces 
in  Europe,  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  his  natural  daughter, 
the  Princesse  de  Conde,  after  the  design  of  Girardin. 

Althoup^h  the  origin  of  its  foundation  is  now  forgotten,  the 
Hotel  de  Bourbon  or  Palais  du  Corps  Ugislatif  [Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Body],  what  ever  name  it  may  bear,  must  always  be  a 
monument  of  interest,  and  an  object  of  admiration.  Its  Corin- 
thian portico,  its  Grecian  peristyle,  its  spacious  galleries,  its 
elegant  pavilions,  its  vestibules,  its  colonnades,  its  theatre,  its 
gardens  still  remain,  under  diff^erent  names  or  various  combina- 
tions; (for  it  has  gone  through  many  changes,  and  been  adapted 
to  many  purposes,  since  it  was  first  devoted  to  royal  enjoyment 
and  princely  pleasures.)  lu  state  bed-room,  with  its  golden 
tapestry; — its  salle  de  billards  [billiard  room],  with  its  verdant 

•  Marmontel,  however,  paid  for  A/«lod]pn|^  at  Mftdame  Geoflrin'i.— Though 
men  of  letters  were  frequently  lodged  gratuitously  by  the  great,  this  custom 
m»de  a  part  of  their  disgraceful  dependance 

t  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  "  Grand  Dauphin,^  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  were  wont  to  carry  their  tears  and  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  Henry  iT.— What  an  culogium! 
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tretUage  [trellis],  and  its  nymphs,  crowned  with  flowers,  offering 
thr  rules  of  the  game;  its  celebrated  salle  a  manger  [eating-room], 
with  its  painted  arcades,  reflecting  from  a  hundred  mirrors  its 
fairy  splendors;— its  far-famed  botidoir^  with  its  unrivalled  par^ 
queU  de  marqtieterie  [inlaid  floor],  alUiave  inclosed  far  different 
groups,  and  echoed  to  far  different  so^^ds,  since  the  gallant  Con- 
d6s  and  Bourbons  first  trod  the  golden  maze  of  pleasure  in  this 
temple,  so  appropriate  to  her  orgies.  It  was  here  the  council  of 
five  hundred  held  their  rude  republican  assemblies.  Here,Camot 
and  La  Fayette  raised  their  Is^st  voice  in  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional  principles;  and  here  the  fate  of  Bonaparte  was  finally 
decided.  The  Palais  Bourbon^  long  named  the  Palais  du  Corps 
LSgislatif^  has  again  resumed  its  original  appellation;  and  the 
venerable  Prince  de  Conde,  after  s^i  exile  of  twenty-five  years, 
again  holds  his  court,  under  the  golden  domes  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors.* 

A  mong  the  beautiful  hotels,  which  form  a  line  with  the  Palais 
Bourbon^  the  elegant  residence  of  the  late  Marshal  Ney  is  con- 
spicuous. It  was,  at  least,  always  so  to  me,  as  I  passed  it,  from 
its  peculiar  air  of  uninhabited  loneliness.  The  closed  shutters 
of  its  lofty  windows,  and  grass-grown  pathway  of  its  blooming 
gardens,  then  rich  in  full-blown  plantations  of  roses,  were  strong 
and  melancholy  remembrancers. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Mons.  Le  Breton,  that  France,  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  participates  in  the  glory  re-r 
fleeted  from  architectural  monuments.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  this  sweeping  assertion,  backed  by  so  high  an  authority, 
with  the  very  incompetent  knowledge  of  the  art,  which  is  brought 
to  this  work.  But  as  far  as  my  own  observation  went,  I  saw 
nothing  in  France  comparable  to  the  specimens  of  Saxon  and 
Gothic  architecture,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  England. 
The  observation  of  Heurtier,  that  a  taste  for  architecture  pre- 
vailed in  France,  long  before  the  revival  of  that  art  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  seems  invalidated  by  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  which 
is  reckoned  one  of  their  finest  churches,  but  which  was  built  by 

*  The  Prince  de  Cond^,  thoufrh  he  has  reached  a  term  of  life  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  existence,  has,  I  am  told,  preserved  much  of  the 
"  air  de  Seigneur**  and  manners  of  the  old  school  of  g-allantry,  and  he  is  parti- 
cularly polite  to  the  ladies.  His  senses,  however,  do  not  keep  pace  with  hit 
susceptibility.  Mnuieur  Taileyrand  beings  presented  to  him,  his.  Highness 
constantly  addressed  him  as  Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Tarente^  while  some  of  his 
g-entlemen  repeatedly  whisj^red  him,  "  Motueignetir  c* est  ie  Prince  Talleyrand.^ 
[Mv  lord  it  is  Prince  Talleyrand]  — *'  ^u*e*t  ce  qtCon  me  parle  done  d!p  ce  chien 
de  Talleyrand?**  [Who  is  it  talks  to  me  of  that  dof^  Talleyrand]  asked  the 
Prince,  of  Mons.  Talle>Tand  himself  "  Mon  Prince,**  replied  M.  T.  *•  ^oild  deux 
ant  one  je  ne  connait  plut  cet  homme  Id.**  [Prince,  for  the  last  two  >'ears  1  have 
not  known  that  man] — This  little  incident  was  said  to  have  occurred  while  I 
was  in  Paris,  and  I  give  it  as  an  anecdote  de  talon. 


y<.       ^    ^  r'/<    / 
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Ae  £np;ltsh;  and  every  other  great  religious  structure  I  saw^ 
Notre  Dame  and  St.  Denis  included,  is  infinitely  inferior,  in 
point  of  grandeur,  beauty,  workmanship,  and  extent,  to  Can- 
terbury, York- Minster,  or  Westminster  Abbey,  Of  pure  Grecian 
architecture,  the  specimi^ns  in  France  are  few  and  inferior,  both 
in  magnitude  and  execution;  while  the  mixed  order,  which  pre- 
vails over  their  few  public  and  numerous  royal  edifices,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  and' specific  to  take  4ts  •place  with 
the  other  five,  and  to  merit  the  name  pf  French-Grecian  archie 
tectufe*  It  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  french-Grecian  drania^ 
which  presents' the  incongruity  of  moderA  Ynatmers  blended  wM^ 
antique  story,  and  the.  observance-  of  the  Aristotelian  severities, 
svith  :an  adherence '  to  national  peculiarities.  France  has  not, 
hitherto,  shown  herself  the  land  of  the  sublime;  sh^-hais  n^vep 
produced  a  Milton,  norpbsspssed  a  Parthenon:  and  her  highest 
effort,  in  the  epic  of  poetry  or  architecture,  is  Q3^hiibit«d  \n  ihj^ 
coldest  poem,  and  the  most.,pQnd^rQils  atrutturii^, 'that  tnodeiha 
times  have  jxroduced,  the '.'  Henriade*^  of  Voltaire,  and  the  Palace 
of  Versailles.  :...:..' 

"  Oil  ks  Rois  furcnt  condamn^s  k  U  magnificence.**'    '         ,\ 
'*.  {Where  the  kings -were  condeiniied to  magnificence.'] 

1  Of  that  mixed  architecture,  which  may  be  accounted  truly  .atmd 
ipurely.Frenehy  the  Loiwre  is  a  perfect  and  beautifuKspeotmcn* 
•NitheV  grand  nor  simple,  it  has  every  other  excellence*  JRick, 
Varied,  and  elegant  in  its  decorations,  at  oQoe  massive  and' omae 
mcnted,  solid  and  light,  it  appeaifedtome  such  a  structure,  a^  the 
'  wild  fantastic  imagination  of  Ariosto  might  have,  originiated  for 
one  of  his  own  fairy  palaces,  the  magical  tendple  of  some  enchant- 
ing Armida.*  The  Louvre  is  one  of  those  objects  in  art,  which 
pleases  without  any  classical  authority  for  pleasing*  .It  is  a  splen- 
did  variety,  out  b£all  ordinary  classification,  and  the  lively  emo- 
tions of  admiration  it  excites,  are  c^tainly  not  referable  to  its 
observance  of  any  rule,  or  its  conformity  to  any  known  modeL 
Philippe  de  Lorme,  and  Pierre  Lescot,  threw  a  brilliant  lustre 
over  the  architectural  genius  of  France,  when,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  sketched  those  elegant  and  original 

•  To  this  melange  [medley]  the  severe  tatte  of  Voltaire  objects,  in  his  well- 
known  stanzas  on  the  Louvre. 

^  Sous  quels  debris  honteux,  sous  quel  amas  nistique 

On  laisse  ensevelir  ces  chefs  d'oeuvres  divins! 
Quel  bar  bare  a  mh\€  la  batteate  Gothique 

A  toute  la  grandeur  des  Greet  et  dea  Rotnainaf* 

[Under  what  shameful  rubbish,  under  how  rude  a  pilie,  have  these  divine 
masterpieces  been  buried:  What  barbarous  taste  has  mingled  the  paltry 
CatTiic  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Greckt  and  Homam.] 
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designs,  which  produced  a  new  Louvre  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
edifice.  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  IV.,  all  contributed 
to  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  this  royal  residence,  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  the  first  sovereign  of  France,  who  ventured  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  from  the  capital  of  the  kingdom^  and  perma- 
nently to  desert  the  venerable  Louvre, 

•*  Le  Palais  pompeux,  dont  U  France  s'honore," 
[^That pompou* palace,  the  booH  ofFrance,"] 

(the  dwelling  of  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbons,)  for  the  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere  of  the  modem  Versailles. 

The  history  of  the  Louvre,  a  recapitulation  of  the  scenes 
whrch  have  occurred  in  its  chambers,  would  embrace  some  of  the 
most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  France,  and  furnish  the  tra« 
gic  muse  with  incidents  beyond  her  own  high-wrought  concep- 
tions. It  was  in  the  midnight  councils  of  the  Louvre,  that  an 
event  was  planned,  in  cool,  calculating,  murderous  policy,  which 
has  thrown  a  stain  upon  Catholic  zeal,  never  to  be  effaced,  so 
long  as  time  shall  perpetuate  the  deed;  which  has  given  the 
blasted  name  of  its  sanguinary  perpetrators  to  eternal  ignominy, 
has  painted  religious  fanaticism  in  its  own  true  colours,  and  ex- 
hibited the  armed  power  of  omnipotent  despotism,  willing,  and 
executing,  in  a  breath,  vengeance  and  massacre,  in  its  darkest 
form.  It  was  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  Louvre,  that  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  and  hct  son  Charles  IX.  planned  the  murder  of 
all  the  Hugonots,  in  the  capital  and  towns  of  France,  a  massa- 
cre projected  and  executed  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  the 
same  merciless  ferocity  and  unsparing  cruelty,  in  the  most  remote 
quarters  of  the  realm.  The  balcony  still  exists,  from  which 
Charles  fired  on  his  subjects,  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
as  they  hurried  to  and  fro,  in  horror  and  consternation,  amidst 
the  tolling  of  bells,  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  shouts  of  the 
murderers,  and  the  cries  of  the  dyingr  The  apartment  is  still 
visible,  where  the  assassin  Maurivert  attempted  the  life  of  the 
brave  de  Coligny:  and  the  room  is  still  to  be  seen,  from  which 
the  immortal  Henry  IV.  was  dragged  from  the  arms  of  his  beau- 
tiful bride  to  the  feet  of  the  King,  to  hear  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive pronounced  in  the  midst  of  murderers  and  zealots — ^'^  Ou 
LA  MESSE,  ou  LA  mort"  [^Either  masSyOr  death]. — Of  unlimited 
power,  and  religious  fanaticism,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  the  work,  result  and  triumph. 

The  Louvre,  since  the  days  of  Francis  I.  th^  patron  of  all 
that  was  refined  and  liberal,  has  not  only  been  the  sanctuary  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  but  the  focus  of  letters*  It  was  here  the 
French  academy  held  the  most  far-famed  of  its  sittings,  when 
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the  d' Alembcrts,  the  Diderots,  the  Buflfbns,  the  Voltaircs,  the 
Marmontels,  were  among  its  members;  and  here  all  the  most 
celebrated  artists  in  France  were  gratuitously  lodged  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  until  the  late  Emperor  dislodged  them,*  in 
order  to  enlarge  and  repair  the  edifice,  for  the  reception  of  his 
TRIBUTARY  KiNGs!  He  had  already  named  particular  apartments, 
in  his  other  palaces,  Salle  des  Roia^  [Saloon  of  the  Kings],  in 
analogy  with  the  Salle  des  MarSchaux^  and  Salle  des  Pdges^  [Sa- 
loon of  the  Marshals,  and  Saloon  of  the  Pages];  but  the  Louvre 
was  destined  to  be  the  residence  of  those  sovereigns,  whose  pe- 
culiar'position  with  respect  to  the  French  government  obliged 
them,  at  any  time,  to  visit  the  modern  Rome,f— 

"  Where  menial  Kings  ran  cow*ring  up  and  down.** 

The  Louvre  had  always  been  an  object  of  admiration  and  at- 
tention to  Buonaparte,  during  the  early  part  of  his  consulship: 
its  avenues,  obstructed  by  miserable  and  noisome  streets;  and 
the  sculptures  of  Gougeon,,  the  devices  and  designs  of  de  Lorme^ 
L'Escot,  and  Perault,  defaced  or  obscured  by  time  and  neglect, 
had  not  escaped  his  notice.  He  saw  them, 

**  Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine/' 

and  he  resolved  on  restoring  the  building  to  its  original  splendor. 
The  arts  were  rallied  round  Uieir  own  temple,  to  revive  its  glories. 
By  the  removal  of  many  wretched  %yildings,  the  palace  was  in- 
sulated, and  its  architectural  beautiesl^rought  into  view;  repair 
and  improvement  went  hand  in  hand;  and  the  Louvre  is  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  splendid,  if  not  the  most 
perfect  structure,  that  the  genius  of  sculpture  and  architecture 
ev^r  produced. 

The  gallerfr  of  the  Louvre, 

**  Qui  sur  tous  les  beaux  arts  a  fond€  sa  gloire/' 

presents  an  object  of  recent  interest,  which  when  I  beheld  it, 
absorbed  all  the  remoter  associations  of  historical  anecdote, 

*  Napdeon  assigned  the  Palais  de  Quatre  Mitiotu  [Palace  of  the  Four  Na- 
tions3  for  the  residence  of  the  French  artists,  and  added  thirty*six  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Sorbonne,  once  the  dais  of  300  theologians.  Here  young  artists  of 
both  sexes,  in  the  very  novitiate  of  their  art,  were  comfortably  lodged,  and  free 
of  all  expense. 

t  The  name  of  the  architect  of  the  8M\ierb/acade  [front]  of  the  Louvre,  was 
lor  a  long  time  lost  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  until  accident  discovered 
the  MS.  and  original  designs  of  Perault,  and  gave  the  name  of  their  modest 
author  to  immortality. 
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which  connect  this  palace  with  the  epochs  of  the  countty.— >Com- 
menced  by  Charles  IX.,  it  was  finished  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
also  erected  the  beautiful  yji/aflt,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  raised. 

I  visited  this  celebrated  gallery,  when  its  walls  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  those  treasures,  which,  consecrated  by  the  hallowed 
touch  of  genius,  had  escaped  uninjured  through  the  course  of 
ages;  and  which  by  that  law,  which  has  disposed  of  empires 
and  of  nations,  from  time  immemorial,  by  the  lavf  of  conquest^ 
had  become  the  well-earned  spoils  of  France.  I,  who  had  never 
seen  this  gallery  in  the  day  of  its  greatest  glory,  I  missed  no- 
thing—I had  never  before  beheld  so  great  a  covered  space.  The 
brilliant  vista,  formed  by  its  length,  which  seems  to  lose  its 
point  of  termination  in  the  mists  of  distance,  its  splendid  roof, 
the  exquisite  sculpture  and  gilding  of  its  architraves,  left  no 
room  for  reflection  or  regret,  or  for  any  feeling  but  that  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration. 

"  Voits  avez  enrichS  le  Mm  Sum  de  Parts  de  plus  de  cinq  cents 
objects^  chefs'd^omvres  de  Pancienne  et  de  la  nouvelle  Italie;  et  qu^il 
afallu  trente  siecles  pour firoduireJ**  [You  have  enriched  the  Mu- 
seum of  Paris  with  more  than  five  hundred  objects,  master-pieces 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  Italy;  and  which  it  has  taken  thirty  ages 
to  produce.]  Such  was  the  flattering  observation  of  Buonaparte 
to  his  soldiers,  ^fter  the  taking  of  Mantua.  Of  these  five  hundred 
chefs-d'ceuvres,  the  glory  and  boast  of  France,  not  one  remains 
in  the  Museum  of  the  capital.  The  grief,  the  rage  of  the  Pa- 
ri«ians,  at  the  moment  of  ^resigning  these  treasures  to  foreign 
troops,  have  already  been  well  and  ably  painted  by  strangers 
and  travellers,  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
They  evince  a  refinement,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and  a  cultiva- 
tion, which  recal  all  that  is  read  and  known  of  the  people  of 
Athens. 

But  the  transports,  with  which  these  spoils  were  received  on 
their  arrival  in  Paris,  when  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere  was  carried 
from  the  Porte  aux  Thuiles,  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  accompa« 
nicd  by  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  amidst  shouts  of  joy, 
and  of  victory,  were  emotions  much  more  accordant  with  the 
French  character,  than  those  of  despondency  and  indignation, 
and  are  best  described  by  the  French  themselves. — I  have  heard 
them  relate  the  installation  of  that  perfect  model,  which  realises 
all  that  Homer  had  conceived  of  the  god  of  light  and  genius, 
with  an  eloquence  and  an  ecstasy,  which  for  a  moment  made 
them  forget  that  they  no  longer  possessed  a  treasure,  so  dearly 
purchased,  so  highly  prized,  and  so  reluctandy  resigned. 

When  the  French  arttiy,  after  crossing  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa,  came  within  view  of  the  mighty  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes, 
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it  halted  unbidden,  slnd,  by  one  electric  and  spontaneous  emotion 
of  awe  and  admiration,  the  soldiers  clapped  their  hands,  as  if 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  completed;  as  if,  to  behold  the  gi- 
gantic remains  of  this  great  city,  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
their  long  and  painful  labours,  their  glory,  and  their  reward. 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  images,  which  human  affections  have 
ever  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  the  poet  or  the  philoso- 
pher. France  was  then  free  and  covered  with  glory,  she  was 
for  a  moment  susceptible  of  the  sublime,  and  she  was  worthy  of 
the  spoils  her  bravery  had  won,  and  which  taste  could  thus  feel- 
ingly appreciate.* 

Notwithstanding  the  great  restitutions  which  have  been  made 
from  the  Louvre,  both  of  pictures  and  of  statues,  much  yet  re- 
mains to  excite  attention.  The  purchases  of  Napoleon  abroad, 
and  his  encouragement  of  the  arts  at  home,  were  munificent. 
And  France,  besides  the  abundance  of  her  own  productions,  the 
works  of  her  Claude  Lorraine,  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Bourdon, 
Le  Sueur,  Vernet,  &c.  &c.  was  peculiarly  rich  in  her  collections 
of  the  Flemish  school,  and  almost  monopolised  exclusively  the 
chef'd^otiivres  of  Champagne  and  Rubens.  Some  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  Italians  had  long  been  in  her  possession;  and 
though  her  original  treasures  bear  no  sort  of  proportion  to  her 
lately  acquired,  and  still  more  recently  resigired  spoils  of  all  that 
was  most  precious  in  the  arts,  still  much  remains,  even  in  the 
galler}'  of  the  Louvre,  to  extort  admiration  from  the  judgment 
of  the  amateur,  and  to  present  some  excellent  models  of  study 
u>  the  artist. 

On  the  several  occasions  that  I  visited  the  Louvre,  (for,  though 
it  was  then  closed  to  the  public,  I  had,  through  the  interest  of 
friends,  repeated  opportunities  of  viewing  the  collections  which 
still  remained  in  its  gallery  and  saloons,)  I  always  found  a  num- 
ber of  young  artists,  of  both  sexes,  who  had  obtained  permission 
to  finish  works  previously  begun  there,  intensely  occupied  in 
copying  from  the  ItaKan  and  Flemish  pictures,  which  still  hung 

•  See  Denon's  Travels. — ^The  prog^res*  of  the  French  army  throu^fh  the 
wastes  and  amonji^  the  ruins  of  Ejrypt,  was  occasionally  characterised  by  traits 
of  .grreat  jjramleur  and  sublimity.  The  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Dcs- 
saix.  sf)ontaneously  broke  their  order  of  march,  and  halted  before  Tentyra,  in 
endless  admiration  of  its  g^randeur.  The  enthusiasm,  I>oth  of  officers  and  of 
men,  was  exhibited  in  an  ever  i*eady  assistance  to  the  artists,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Egyptian  Institute.  But  history  has  not,  perhaps,  an  im^^re  more 
magnificent  to  offer  to  the  contemplation  of  the  painter,  or  of  the  moralist, 
than  that  of  Buonaparte,  as  yet  young,  as  yet  known  only  by  the  glory  he  had 
acquired,  lost  in  contemplation  before  the  mighty  pyramids  of  Chf  ops;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  army,  pointing  to  these  gigantic  monuments,  as 
he  addressed  his  soldiers  in  words,  sublime  as  the  objects  which  inspire<l 
them — •*  AUez,  et  pengez  que,  du  kaut  de  ces  monvmena,  quqrante  aiScles  nou»  ob- 
servent.**  [Go,  and  think  that  from  the  height  of  these  monuments,  forty  ccn- 
tnries  observe  us.] 

E  e 
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on  the  walls;  and  with  a  devotediiess  of  attention^  an  abstrac- 
tion, which  left  them  apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  strangers,  who  passed  their  easels  with  inquisitive  glances, 
or  paused  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  work.  Many  of  these 
students  were  interesting  young  women,  and  some  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  art.  The  practised  eye  of  the  pro- 
fessed connoisseur  could  alone  detect  the  superiority  of  the  ori- 
ginal they  copied  from.  It  was  thus  that  lovely,  young,  and  di- 
ligent, Madame  du  Barry  was  found  in  this  gallery,  in  the  days 
of  her  innocence,  by  the  Comtfe  de  *  •  *,  pursuing,  from  taste 
as  well  as  from  necessity,  this  mode  of  earning  a  subsistence. 
She  little  dreamed,  when  she  abandoned  this  elegant  and  honour- 
.  able  mode  of  earning  an  honest  subsistence,  that  she  was  aban- 
doning her  easal  for  a  throne,  and  a  scaffold. 

Painting,  with  its  sister  arts,  are  said  to  have  rapidly  decli- 
ned in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Le  Brun,  a  sort 
oi painter-laureate  to  the  king,  basking  in  his  favour,  and  arm- 
ed with  his  authority,  ruled  with  an  absolute  sway  over  the 
school  of  painting,  unfavourable  to  the  freedom  and  interests  of 

? renins.  The  labours  of  his  own  life  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
eats  and  history  of  his  royal  patron,  which  he  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  allegories.  His  disciples,  with  almost  all  the  artists  of 
the  day,  who  had  no  appeal  from  his  power,  and  no  resource 
against  his  persecution,  worked  in  his  trammels,  and  under  his 
dictation.  The  royal  palaces  were  thus  the  school  and  object  of 
painting  in  France;  the  king  and  his  mistresses,  its  models 
and  inspiration;  and  ceilings  and  portraits,  entablatures  and 
friezes,  all  reflected  the  same  cold  naonotony  of  conception.  Emi- 
nence was  only  to  be  obtained,  and  talent  rewarded,  among  the 
first  artists  of  the  day,  by  permission  from  Le  Brun  to  partici- 
pate in  the  great  works  of  Versailles,  or  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Thuilleries;  and  it  is  there  that  the.  servile  genius  of  Le 
Brun  himself,  Mignard,  Coypel,  de  Champagne,  and  Nocret 
have  immortalised  the  egregious  vanity  of  the  king,  and  their 
own  dependance.  It  is  there,  in  colours  which  time  has  still 
spared,  that,  under  a  hundred  different  aspects  as  the  god  of  day^ 
Louis  Apollo  is  represented,  through  a  series  of  fulsome  allego- 
ries, sometimes  irradiated  with  a  glory,  supreme  above  the  uni- 
verse, which  he  only  enlightens;  sometimes  imagining  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  resist  his  will,  in  the  fate  of  Marsyas;  and 
depicting,  in  the  stories  of  Hyacinth  and  Niobe,  his  goodness 
or  his  power;  while  the  enamoured  Thetis  and  the  devoted  He- 
lianthus  illustrate  his  bonnes  fortunes^  and  successful  triumphs 
over  the  frail  goddesses  of  his  own  Olympus.* 

*  The  King  and  his  paintdri  having^  wholly  exhausted  the  history  of  Apollo 
in  the  royal  service,  Mig^af d,  a  favourite  painter^  was  ordered  to  begin  a  new 
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Sculpture,  the  art  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  free  country, 
and  which  has  rarely  flourished  among  slaves,  wholly  declined 
during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIIL  and  XIV.  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  has  left  nothing  of  these  times  in 
France,  that  is  not  inferior  to  the  works  which  preceded  it.  Puget, 
the  most  celebrated  and  eminent  statuary  of  the  day,  disdained  a 
dictation  to  his  genius,  **  de  par  ie  RoP^  [by  the  King],  and  pre- 
ferred, as  he  \i\m%^\i cji^rtss^^u^^*'  (Texercer songSnie libremefit 
d  Marseilles^  d  Passervissement  de  Fersaiiies.^^  [Exercising  his 
genius  in  freedom  at  Marseilles,  to  the  slavery  of  Versailles.] 

When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  was 
in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation;'  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
genius  and  spirited  exertions  of  Vien  and  Danjevilliers  to  redeem 
the  art,  by  recommending  the  study  of  nature  as  the  best  model. 
David,  by  his  powerful  talent  and  practical  exertion,  materially  - 
contributed  to  this  revolution  and  improvement,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  new  school,  rather  than  to  have  improved  an 
old  one.  &ut  it  is  the  first  efibrt  of  change  to  fly  to  entremes;  and 
this  eminent  painter,  in  his  profound  disgust  for  gorgeous  dra- 
peries, affected  groupings,  and  overcharged  colouring,  fell  into 
an  anatomical  style  of  drawing,  which  gives  to  so  many  of  his 
noble  figures  their  harsh  and  strongly  defined  outline;  and  he 
became  sometimes  unnatural^  by  following  nature  too  closely.* 
David  was  the  first  painter,  in  France,  who  ventured  to  banish 
the  eternal  round  face,  tumed-up  nose,  and  glance  of  mingled 
pertness  and  licentiousness,  which  Vateau  had  made  the  beau  ideal 
of  female  beauty;  and  he  first  gave  to  the  heads  of  women,  in 
historical  pictures,  that  Grecian  line  of  feature,  and  heroic  cast 
of  countenance,  which  distinguish  the  Itali^in  school. 

The  arrival,  in  the  capital  of  France,  of  the  chef-d^ceuvres  of 
the  Italian  masters,  came  opportunely  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  new  style,  which,  under  another  form  of  exaggeration,  had 
opposed  itself  to  the  extravagancies  of  the  old  manner.  It  was 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  that  an  altar  was  then  raised  to  taste 
and  to  nature,  at  which  all  the  professors  of  the  art  hastened  to 
imbibe  their  inspirations,  and  to  offer  their  homage.  **  We  did  • 
not,''  (said  M.  Gerard,  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject)  "  we  did 
not  go  to  the  Louvre,  merely  to  imitate  and  multiply  copies  of 
pictures,  that  we  deemed  inimitable;  but  we  went  to  study  even 

series  of  adulation,  •!)  a  new  theme,  and  is  said  to  hare  absolutclv  died  of  the 
futile  of  flattering  the  King^,  before  be  had  got  half  through  his  task:  leav- 
ing  behind  him  more  sky-bhie  robes,  and  full*  blown  roses,  arrows,  darts,  and 
garlands,  than  any  of  his  miUinery-cotemporaries  in  the  degraded  art. 

•  The  relieft  in  all  the  pictures  of  David's,  which  I  saw  in  Paria,  and  in 
those  of  some  of  hit  pupils,  struck  me  to  be  of  a  strength  and  tone  beyond^ 
that  •f  nature,  or  accident.  The  much-admired  sword,  in  his  magnificent 
picture  of  Leonidas,  illustrates  my  observation,  which,  hovrever,  as  being 
simply  my  own,  may  be  erroneous. 
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the  minutest  details:  a  light,  a  shade,  a  trait,  a  tint,  in  a  single 
picture  was  an  object  of  study  and  imitation  for  days  together. 
The  minutest  details  fascinated  our  admiration,  as  the  greatest 
ensemble  excited  our  wonder— nothing  in  these  admirable  chef* 
dPotuvres  was  below  attention,  if  much  was  beyond  our  praise; 
and  if  our  progress,  while  we  studied  them,  was  inadequate  to 
our  efforts,  our  deficiency  did  not  arise  from  a  want  of  just  ap- 
preciation of  their  excellence,  or  of  perpetual  and  laborious  study 
of  the  perfect  modeb  they  presented  to  our  imitation.^ 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  many  of  the  most 
eminent  French  artists,  resident  at  Paris  at  the  time  I  visited  it; 
and,  in  illustrating  my  page  with  names  destined  for  posterity, 
with  the  names  of  D^on,  Gerard,  Girodet,  Guerin,  Lc  Fevre, 
and  Casas,  I  am  enabled  to  observe,  on  their  authority,  that  the 
assertions,  made  by  some  very  recent  travellers  in  France,  that 
the  French  artists  neglected  the  Italian  masters,  to  forn^  their 
style  and  taste  in  the  schools  of  the  Covpek  and  Mignards,  is 
false,  and  wholly  unfounded.  It  indeed  seems  impossible  that 
any  one  would  have  ventured  on  such  an  assertion,  who  had 
visited  the  attelters  [work-rooms]  of  the  eminent  French  artists 
of  the  present  day,  or  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  art  in 
France,  and  with  the  utter  contempt  into  which  its  former  vicious 
school  has  faUen.  While  the  best  refutation  of  such  defamatory 
and  prejudicial  assertions  will  be  found  in  the  Battk  of  Auster- 
litZj  by  Gerard,  the  Plague  of  Jaffa^  by  Gros;  the  Deluge^  of 
Girodet;  the  Dido^  of  Guerin;  the  Leonidas^  of  David;  the  En- 
dymion^  of  Prudhom;  the  Portraits  of  Robert  Lefevre,  and  the 
exquisite  minaturcs  and  cabinet  pictures  of  Saint,  Isabey,  and 
Augustin.* 

t 

*  I  know  not  how  f&r  it  may  be  juftifiable  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  aitelkr 
[painting-room],  or  whether  forei^  spectators  can  be  supposed  to  hold  them- 
selves  bound  by  all  the  delicate  eorrvenance  [reserve]  of  native  artists.  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  conceal  the  exquisite  pleasure  I  felt,  from  a  lonji^and  admiring 
view  of  an  historical  picture  of  Monsieur  Gerard's,  which  has  kin  unfinished, 
in  his  work-room,  since  the  first  entrance  of  the  allies  mto  Paris.— The  subject 
is,  Achilla  nuntrmng  over  the  body  ofPatroclut,  at  the  moment  that  his  immortal 
mother  aomes  to  console  and  counsel  with  him.  The  principal  figures  are, 
the  body  of  Patroclus,  Achilles,  and  Thetis;  but  the  genius  of  the  picture 
lies  (or  seemed  ro  me  to  lie)  in  the  contrast  produced  between  the  inanimate 
countenance  of  death,  and  the  passionless  traits  of  divinity: — in  the  sublime 
looks  of  the  goddess,  not  one  mortal  expression  is  to  be  traced — all  is  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  superhuman  existence.  In  the  livid  features  of  the  dead 
hero,  the  expression  of  all  human  feeling  is  extinct;  both  countenances  are 
equally  passionless— but  the  one  is  above  the  influence  of  motion;  the  other 
only  beyond  iu  operation.  The  fine  countenance  of  Achilles^  forms  the  best 
contrast  to  both;  grief  repressed,  but  not  subdued— vengeance  delayed,  but 
not  resigned,  and  struggling  with  the  deference  paid  at  once  to  the  counsels 
<^  the  mother  and  the  goddess,  are  mingled  in  his  beautiful  features. 

The  Portrait  of  Mldame  dc  Hecamier,  in  her  Salle  de  Bcin  [bathing-room], 
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When  I  first  visited  the  Louvre,  the  spaces  on  the  walk  rt-^ 
mained  unoccupied,  which  had  been  lately  filled  with  the  Ra* 
phaek,  the  Guidos,  the  Corregios,  the  Parmegianos;  and  the  few 
persons  who  accompanied  me  ^one  occupied  the  vastness  of  that 
Beautiful  and  capacious  gallery,  which  had  contained  thousands, 
when  the  nuptial  procession  of  Buonaparte  with  the  daughter 
of  Austria  passed,  amidst  the  brilliant  multitude  that  lined  its 
walls,  and  the  splendid  spoils  that  hung  on  them.  When  I  last 
visited  it,  it  was  filled  wiiii  workmen,  altering  the  position  of  the 
.pictures  which  remain,  and  adding  to  their  number  the  sea-* 
views  of  Vemet;  the  St.  Bruno,  series  of  Le  Sueur,  and  the 
historical  pictures  of  Rubens,  all  of  which  I  had  seen  and  admir- 
ed, a  few  days  before,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  their 
ancient  destination. — ^That  Vemet  and  Le  Sueur  should  have 

possesses  a  veiy  different  merit  from  the  grand  epic  of  the  Tent  iS  AchiUu^^ 
The  Iqvely  subject  of  this  picture  seems  so  fresh  from  her  bath,  that  the  glo^v* 
of  its  tepid  vapour  flushes  her  cheek,  and  mantles  to  her  brow;  and  the  delicate 
and  naked  foot  has  not  yet  found  the  refufi^  of  the  little  slipper.  There  is,  in  the 
figure  of  Madame  de  Hecamier,  a  sort  of  graceful  awkwardness,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  accompanying  the  unstudied  attitudes  of  a  fine  form,  seeking 
ease  of  position^  without  reference  to  effect;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  gathering  up 
of  the  arms  and  shoulders,  which  adds  the  spirit  of  life  and  motion  to  the  now- 
ing  softness  of  recumbency.^Another  moment,  and  Madame  de  Recamier  will 
have  lain  down  on  her  lit  de  repot  [couch],  and  have  given  to  a  dovmy  slum- 
ber those  charms, 

'*  Which,  steeping  or  awake,  shot  forth  peculiar  graces." 

Three  sovereigns  sat  tb  M.  Gerard,  in  the  same  day. — At  twelve,  he  at- 
tended the  King  of  France,  at  the  Thuilleriess  at  two>  the  Einperor  of  Russia 
came  to  him;  and  at  three,  the  King  of  Prussia  took  the  chair  vacated  by  the 
Emperor.  This  is  a  carious  incident  in  the  life  of  the  painter,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  times. 

Among  the  pictures,  in  the  gaUery  of  Monsieur  Girodet,  I  was  panicularly 
smick  by  a  scene  from  **  AtaSiy"  and  a  picture  of  its  author;  the  most  strik- 
in^  likeness  that  ever  a  portrait  bore  to  an  original.  His  Endymion,  extremely 
calculated  to  fascinate  a  woman's  taste,  is,  I  believe,  marked  1:^  the  approba- 
tion of  all  the  first  judges  who  have  seen  it.  An  air  of  peculiar  classical  ele- 
gance presides  over  all  the  works  of  Gkrodefs  pencil. 

The  modest  and  ingenious  Guerin,  of  whom  all  his  brother  artists  speak  in 
the  highest  terms,  has  but  one  obstacle  to  immediate  eminence— his  youth.— 
His  picture  of  **  Phadra  and  Ifyppolitut^'*  purchased  hy  the  late  Emperor,  and 
which  I  saw  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  St  Cloud,  laid  the  foundation  of  hit 
reputation,  which  his  "  Dido^*  haa  recently  so  highly  raised. 

The  Miniatures  of  Sunt  have  a  strength  and  character,  that  seem  almost 
incompatible  with  the  delicacy  of  their  touch;  David  has  named  Saint,  the 
Membrcndt  of  miniaturey-^s  Isabey,  the  soft  and  vraceful  Isabey,  has  been 
called  the  Bapkael.  Laurent  is,  I  believe,  at  the  head  of  what  is  termed, 
**  tableaux  de  genre.** 

Among  the  female  artists,  (and  there  are  manv  of  considerable  talent)  Ma-' 
demoiselle  Lesiot  holds  a  distinguished  rank,  for  her  admirable  representations 
of  the  interior  of  churches,  &c.  &c*  &c. 

The  French  artists  (all,  at  least,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
vers'uig)  appear  to  be  men  of  very  considerable  information,  without  the  least 
tinge  of  professional  coxcombry. 
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been  transported  from  thence  to  the  Louvre,  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  indiflference;  but  it  appeared  to  me  nothing  short  of 
profanation^  that  the  pictures  of  Rubens  should  have  been  re- 
moved from  a  spot,  which  they  had  occupied  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years— -from  the  palace  of  his  ro3ral  patroness,  at  whose 
commands  they  were  executed;  and  who  there,  day  after  day, 
watched  the  progress  of  his  task.  It  was  in  the  very  gallery  of 
the  Luxembourg,  which  the  pictures  of  Rubens  so  long  adorned, 
that  they  were  painted;— it  was  under  his  eye  they  were  ranged; 
it  was  he  disposed  them  where  they  lately  hung;  and  not  a  board, 
not  a  nail,  in  that  noble  apartment,  but  taste  and  sentiment 
would  have  held  sacred.  The  pictures  thus  removed,  now  nearly 
fill  up  all  the  vacancies  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
which  the  late  etjmtable  restitutions  had  left  bare.  ~ 

The  Place  de  Carrousel^  which  intervenes  between  the  palace 
of  the  Louvre  and  the  Thuillertes^  was  once  potable  for  the  tilts 
and  tournaments  celebrated  within  its  bounds,  and  for  the  court- 
ly  meh'drames  exhibited  in  it,  during  those  days  of  representa- 
tion, when  all  France  seemed 


-A  sta^e! 


And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

In  1632,  Louis  XIV.  gave  here  his  fomonsfete  to  Mad.  La 
Valiere,  and  strove  to  win  her  heart  by  flying  Turks,  whose 
sorties,  from  the  angles  of  the  court,  are  said  to  have  given  it  its 
present  name,  by  a  forced  etymology  of  **  ^uarri-aux'aiks^^ 
originating  the  modem  supplication  of  Carrousel. 

The  Place  de  Carrousel  is  now  most  noticed  for  the  grand  tri- 
umphal arch,  raised  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  France,  chiefly 
gained  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  commemorating  in  its  en- 
tablatures many  of  their  most  striking  events. 

The  close  approximation  of  this  beautiful  arch  to  the  entrance 
of  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  is  its  greatest  defect.  Its  greatest 
glory  was  once  to  have  supported  the  far-famed  horses  of  Venice, 
whose  departure  from  Paris  excited  such  palpable  and  audible 
consternation  in  the  inhabitants.^  The  golden  car  of  Triumph  to 
which  those  horses  were  hamassed,  and  which,  it  was  said,  was 
intended  to  sustain  the  image  of  Napoleon,  under  the  form  of 
another  Jupiter  Tonans,  I  saw  taken  down,  on  the  eve  of  the 
fite  of  Louis  XVIII.  Its  descent  scarcely  fixed  the  momentary 
attention  of  the  idlest  passenger.  The  restitution  of  the  horses 
affected  the  pride  of  a  nation,  which  had  long  learned  to  esteem 
the  treasures  of  art  confided  to  its  care,  as  its  prime  glory,  and 
dearest  boast.  For  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun^  to  whatever  purpose 
it  might  have  been  originally  devoted,  they  evinced  not  the  least 
reverence,  nor  for  its  overthrow  expressed  the  least  regret. 
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It  ^as  on  the  entablatures  of  this  arch,  that  the  victories  of 
Napoleon,  which  so  long  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
were  represented,  under  every  form,  fact,  and  allegory,  that  the 
genius  of  sculpture  or  flattery  could  devise,  to  meet  the  eye  of 
the  conqueror,  and  to  dazzle  the  minds  of  an  intoxicated  people. 
These  well-executed  triumphs  lurked  in  the  concave,  started 
from  the  tympan,  and  rose  on  the  frieze.  The  meeting  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  with  his  admirer  and  disciple,  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  was  among  the  most  striking  of  its  baa-reltefs.  But 
this  monument  of  a  friendship,  which,  like  love's  frail  vow,-— 


SweeU  ^t  not  permanent. 


-  k#*WK«}   vmw  nv  «#«r  «n<*«ab«Mf 

Bore  but  the  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  moment,* 

has,  I  believe,  long  been  removed;  and  if  seen  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  in  his  visit  to  Paris,  must  have  awakened  tome  stifled 
sympathies,  and  brought  to  his  recollection— 


>  That  euth  things  wbrz, 


And  were  moit  dear  to  him.*** 

*  The  youthful  admiration  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  Buonaparte,  is 
well  known.  I  was  told  Ihat  he  imitated  him  in  every  thing,  and  that  the  re- 
publican general  wa^  ver^  literally 

'*  The  mirror,, in  whieh  be  dressed  himself.*' 

In  their  first  meeting,  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  they  evinced 
a  sort  of  romantic  fondness  for  each  other^s  society,  which  seemed  to  go  far 
beyond  the  usual  ardors  of  political  conferences,  and  of  diplomatic  tSte-d-tStetg 
and  if  circumstances  rather  unfavourable  to  the  ronuintic  friendships  of  em- 
perors had  not  occurred,  the  Orestes  and  Py lades  of  antiquity  might  have 
yielded  the  palm  to  Utese  imperial  friends.  To  these  observations  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  imperial  embrattadest  during  the  conferences  at  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  is  not  altogether  irrelevant 

After  Napoleon  and  Alexander  met  on  the  rafts,^  thrown  between  their  re- 
spective boats  over  the  waters  of  the  Niemen,  they.entered  the  temporary  pa.i 
vilion  together,  and  remained  tete-d-tete  for  two  liours.  *•  Le  lendemain,  ^  midi 
et  demi,  S.  M.  (Napoleon)  s'est  rendu  au  pavilion  du  Niemen.— L'£mfereur 
Alexandre  et  le  Hoi  de  Pruste  y  sont  arrives,  au  m^me  moment;  les  trois  sout 
verains  sont  rcstes  ensemble  dans  le  salon  pendant  une  demi-heure!— A  cinq 
heures,  TEmpereur  Alexandre  est  pass^  sur  la  rive  gauche,  TEmpereur  Na- 
poUon  Ta  re^u  sk  sa  d^ceote  du  bateau,  ils  ont  mont^  ^  cheval,et  parcouru  U 
grandc  rue  de  la  viUe,  et  sont  d^cendus  au  Palais  de  l*£mpereur  Napoleon! 
— L'Empereur  Alexandre  y  a  dtn^."  8cc.  &c.  •*  Le  27,  l*Empereur  s'est  rendu  ' 
Chez  TEmpereur  Alexandre;  les  deux  princes  sont  rest^  ensemble  jusqu'^ 
six  heures;  ils  ont  alors  mont^  ^  eheval,  et  sont  aU6s  voir  roanonivrer  la  garde 
imp^riale.  A  huit  heures,  les  deux  souverains  sont  revenus  au  Palais  de  r£m- 
pereur  Napol^n,  oii  ils  ont  din^,  comme  la  veillel!  &c.  &c.  &c.  Les  deux 
souverains  sont  cnsoite  rentr^s  dans  le  Cabinet  de  I'Empereur  Napoleon,  oii  ils 
sont  rest^s  seuls,  jusqu'd  onze  lieurts  du  soir!!!  Le  28.  A  une  heure,  TEm- 
pereur  Alexandre  est  vcnu  fair  une  visite  ehez  TEmpereur  Napol^onl !  A  quatre 
heures  I'Empereur  NapoUon  est  alle  voir  I'Empereur  Alexandre!!!  lis  <vit 
mont^  sk  eheval  a  cina  heures!!  tec.  &c. 

[The  next  day,  at  half  past  twelve,  his  Majesty  (Napoleon)  went  to  the  pa- 
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The  Palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  inferior,  in  every  point  of  view, 
to  the  Louvre,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the  gallery,  is  still  a  very 
noble  and  venerable  structure,  and  forms  a  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate termination  to  its  own  lovely  gardens,  and  to  that  grand 
perspective  which   opens  from  the  Place  Louis  ^uinze.  The 

Salace,  as  it  now  stands,  was  erected  in  1564,  by  Catherine  de 
iedicis,  and  in  its  apartments  sh^  celebrated  that  singular  jC^/e, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Navarre  with' her 
fair  frail  daughter,  of  which  Mons.  de  St.  Foix  expressly  ob- 
serves:—" Peut'on  penserj  aansfrSmltj  a  une/emme  pm  compose 


▼iKon  on  the  Niemen.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Ring  of  Prussia  arrired 
there  at  the  same  moment,  the  three  sovereigns  remained  together  in  the 
saloon  about  half  an  hour! — At  five  o'clock,  the  Emperor  Alexander  passed 
over  to  the  left  bank.  The  Enlperor  Napoleon  received  him  as  he  landed  from 
the  boat;  they  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  along  the  pHncipal  street  of  the 
town,  and  alighted  at  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon!— The  Etrfpeftir 
Alexander  dined  there,  tmc.  &c.  The  27th,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  visited  the 
Emperor  Alexander;  the  two  princes  were  together  till  six  o'clock;  they  then, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  to  see  the  imperial  guard  manceuvre.  At 
eight  o'clock,  the  two  sovereigns  returned  to  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, where  thJty  dined,  as  the  day  before!!,  8tc.  8cc.  fcc.  The  two  sot^ 
vereigns  then  retired  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  Napb^^on,  wher6  they  Mri6ce 
alone  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night!!!  The  28th,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon!!  At  four  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon went  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander!!!  They  were  on  horseback  at 
five  o'cloclc!!  &c.  &c.] 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  arrived;  and  nothing  in  the  histories  of  Da- 
mon and  Pythias,  or  Valentine  and  Orson,  was  half  so  affecting  as  the  tmpe- 
tiikl  "/arrwe/."  "  Les  Empereurs  sont  Testes  ensemble  pendant  trois  heures,et 
ont  ensuite  monte  ^  cheval;  ils  se  sont  rendus  au  boixl  du  Niemen  oii  TEm- 
pereur  Alexandre  s'cst  embarqu^^— L'Empereur  Napol^n  estdenieur^  sur  le 
rivage,  jusqu'i  ce  que  I'Empereur  Alexandre  fftt  arrive  i  I'aQtre  bord.  Les 
marques  d'affection  que  les  princes  se  sont  donnas,  en  se  s^parant,  ont  ex- 
cite la  plus  vive  Amotion  parmi  les  nombreux  spectatenrs,  qui  s*^taient  rassem- 
bl^s,  pour  voir  les  plus  grands  souverains  du  monde  offrir,  dans  les  t^moignages 
de  leur  reunion  et  de  leur  armiti^,  un  solide  garant  du  repos  de  la  terre!!!"* 

[The  Emperors  staid  together  about  three  hours,  and  then  mounted  their 
horses;  they  went  to  the  bank  of  the  Niemen,  where  the  Emperor  Alexander 
embarked. — The  Emperor  Napoleon[staid  on  the  shore,  till  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  arrived  at  the  other  side.  The  affectionate  manner  in  which  the 
princes  took  leave  of  each  other,  excited  the  deepest  emotions  among  the 
numerous  spectators,  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  the 
world  offer,  in  the  evidences  of  their  re-union  and  their  friendship,  a  solid 
guarantee  for  the  repose  of  the  world.] 

**  Oh  world;  thy  slippery  turns!  friends  now  fast  sworn, 
AVbose  doable  boioms  seelm  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  A<mr»,  whose  meafr,  whose  ffxercite,  are  still 
Togetiiery  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Inseparable;  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  oat 
lo  bitterest  enrtdty.** 

*  The  .-ibovc  is  a  simpje  and  literal  transcript  from  the  journals  <rf  the  day. 
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ti  pfipare  unefite  sur  ta  tHassacrc  quelle  doit  f air e^  quatre  jours 
apres^  <Pune  partie  de  Id  nation  sur  laquelle  elle  rSgnoit!  qui  sou- 
rii  a  ses  victimes^  qui  Joiie  avec  le  carnage,^  qui  fait  danser  les 
nymphes  sur  les  boras  a*une  fieuve  de  sang^  et  qui  mile  les  charmes 
de  la  musique  aux  gimisseffients  de  cent  mille  malheureux^  qu^elle 
egorgellP^  [Can  one  think  without  shuddering,  of  a  woman 
.who  composes  and  prepares  a  fete,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
plaits  a  massacre,  when  four  days  after,  a  part  of  the  nation 
over  which  she  reigns,  is  to  be  immolated:  who  smiles  on  her 
victims,  who  pla}r8  with  carnage,  who  makes  her  nymphs  dance 
on  the  borders  of  a  river  of  blood,  and  who  mingles  the  charms 
of  music  with  the  groans  of  the  hundred  thousand  victims  that 
she  slaughters.]  This  masque  was,  in  fact,  a  rehearsal  of  the 
horrors  of  Saint  Bartholomew! 

It  was  in  the  Salle  des  Machines  [the  Hall  of  Machines]  of  the 
Thuilleries,  that  JLouis  XIV.  celebrated  many  of  his  formal  re- 
velries, and  danced,  as  chefde  ballet  [chief  of  the  ballet],  for  the 
amusement  of  his  court.  It  was  there,  also,  that  Voltaire  was 
crowned,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  at  the  representation  of 
his  own  Irene.  It  was  from  its  truly  splendid  chambers,  that 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  was  dragged  tathe  gloomy  cells  of 
the  Temple;* — there  the  National  Convention  held  its  assemblies; 
— ^there  Robespierre  resided,  during  his  reign  of  terror;  and 
there  Buonaparte  dwelt,  during  the  whole  of  his  tonsular  and 
imperial  government. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  apartments  of  the  rez^e^ 
ChaUssSe  [ground-floor],  occupied  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  Ex-King  of  Rome,  held  his  fair}'  court,  at 
the  mature  age  of  five  years;  and  was  taught  to  ^^  reprSsenter  no* 
blement  et  avec  grace^^  [to  perform  his  part  with  dignity  ibid 
grace],  on  each  returning  sabbath,  when  he  received  the  ho- 
mage of  prelates  and  marshals,  courtiers  and  statesmen,  wield- 
ing the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  form  of  a  baby's  rattle^  znd 
sometimes,  when  thus 

<<  Dreis'd  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Playing  tuch  tricks  before  high  heaven/* 

as  made  his  own  obsequious  court  not,  "  Hie  angels^  weep^  but 
indulge  in  a  very  different  propensity;  for  it  occasionally  hap-> 
pened,  that  "  not  to  laugh,  exceeded  sli power  offact.^* 


*  His  Majesty  of  Rome*  thongh  a  beautiful  and  promisShg  personage,  some- 
times indulged  in  caprices  incidental  to  the  wantonness  of  power.  One  morn- 
ing, vrlien  his  leree  was  unusually  crowded,  no  arguments  could  prevail  on 
the  King  to  leave  some  toys,  given  him  by  the  thir  papa  [dear  papa].  His 
Amiable  govtrneis,  the  Comtessc  de  Moiitesquieu,  waa  obliged  to  have  re* 
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While  the  *^  baby-kin^^  dispensed  smiles  and  sugar-phimbs, 
received  homage  and  conjptures  [sweet- meats],  in  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  palace,  and  the  holy  representative  of  St.  Peter  lavished 
demi-francs  and  bSnSdicitis  [blessings],  from  the  windows  of  the 
other,*  the  grand  political  Roscius  himself  went  through  his 
several  acts  of  imperial  dignity,  in  the  corps  de  logia  [hall],  be- 
tween both.  Thus  the  feverish  history  of  each  short-lived  hero 
of  the  day,  who 

**  Stmts  and  frets  his  hoar  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more, 

might  be  compendiously  illustrated  in  the  descriptive  details  of 
a  suite  of  apartments,  as  the  prim  house-keeper  of  an  old  £n« 
glish  mansion  recites,  with  her  history  of  the  blue  and  the  green 
chambers,  the  lives  and  adventures  of  the  Sir  Hildebrands  and 
the  Sir  Walters,  who  are  arranged  along  their  walls  in  their 
periwigs  and  picture-frames,  the  "  shadows  of  shades^  long 
passed  away  into  nothing. 

The  Thuilleries,  in  its  appropriations  and  names,  has  shared 
the  fate  of  all  things  else  in  France,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  Chateau  des  Thuilleries^  its  ancient  royal  designa- 
tion, was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Palais  du  Gouvernement^  and 
that  again  for  the  Palais  ImpSriaL  It  is  now  once  more  the 

course  to  the  anthority  of  bis  imperial  mother,  who  ordered  that  the  rod  should 
not  be  spared,  and  the  child  spoUt,  but  that  the  King^  should  be  ybrce<f  into  the 
audience-chamber,  to  receive  his  court.  A  person  of  rank,  present  upon  thie 
momentous  occasion,  when  royalty  kissed  the  rod,  assured  me,  that  no  trace  of 
the  swoln  cheek  and  tearful  eye  was  to  be  found  in  the  counUnance  of  the 
tiny  king;  but  that  he  at  once  recovered  himself,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  be 
kissed  with^  so  smiling  a  g^ace,  that  no  opposition  to  his  roytd  -witl  could  be 
traced,  in  hb  moit  gradouM  manner, 

•  The  pleasure  and  amusement,  which  his  Holiness  found  in  a  **  mimier  m 
Paritr  are  said  to  be  the  subject  of  royal  reproach  at  the  present  moment. 
The  following  •*  #iiA«fttnce"  of  the  pending  negotiations,  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Thuilleries,  is  circulated  among  the  mauvait  ptauanu  [jesters]  of  the 
French  capital. 

''  Comment  avez-vous  du  faire  un  Concordat  avec  Tusurpateur?"  dit  le  Roi 
au  Pape,  (^\n  r^pond: 

**  Sure,  je  vons  ai  cherche  par  tout,  et  je  ne  vous  ai  trouv^,  nalle  part." 

"  Mais,  vous  savez  bicn  (dit  le  Roi)  qu'avec  ma  Hgitimit^,  oi  je  ne  mit 

P09.  j*y  suit*** 

'*  Cela  est  vrai;  (r^pond  Sa  Saint^^)  mais  de  mon  cdt^  avec  mon  infaiUi« 
bilit^,  qitandfai  tort,fui  ruuonJ* 

[•«  How  coidd  voa  make  a  concordat  with  the  usurper?**  said  the  King  tc 
the  Pope,  who  replied: 

«  Sire,  I  souglit  you  every  where,  and  I  found  you  no  where.** 

«*But  you  know,  (said  the  King)  tliat  with  my  legitimacy,  where  I  am  not, 
there  I  am.** 

«  That  is  true;  (answered  his  holiness)  but  for  my  part,  with  my  infallibiU. 
ty,  when  I  am  wrong,  I  am  right." 
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Chdteau  dea  Thuilkrieey  under  the  reviveddynasty  of  its  ancient 
masters  and  occupants,  who  again  inhabit,  and  hold  their  courts 
in,  its  beautiful  and  splendid  apartments. 

*•  Herepitoh  we  our  tenU  tO'day, 
But  where  to^tnorrcm? 

«  *  *  *  *  ^ 

«  •  *  * 

"  La  docte  Antiquity  fut  toujours  v/7i^rahle; 
Je  ne  la  trouve  pas  cependant  adorable.** 

[Learned  Antiquity  was  always  venerable;  however  I  do  not  find  it  adonu 
■Me*j 

There  is  an  air  of  gloomy  desolation^  hanging  over  the  silent 
grass-grown  courts  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  its  dark  buildings  and 
dilapidated  chapel,  which  compnunicated  a  correspondent  sad* 
ness  to  my  imagination,  as  I  entered  it,  and  which  not  even  the 
brilliant  attelier  [painting-room]  of  Mejmier,  and  of  Mademoi* 
'sclle  de  — — — —  could  dispel.  As  I  stood  in  the  great  halt 
of  many  a  theolo^cal  disputation,  the  answer  of  Casaubon  to 
one  of  the  learned  doctors,  occurred  to  me  with  great  force; 
*^  Voila  une  aalUy  ou  P<m  dispute  depuis  quatre  cents  ans^^  [Here 
is  a  hall,  where  they  have  disputed  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years],— «aid  his  solemn  Cicerone.  "  £hj  bienl  qu^est^e  qu^ony 
a  dScidS?^^  [Well,  and  what  have  they  decided?]  asked  Casaubon. 

The  Sorbonne  is  indeed  a  singular  monument,  commemorating 
the  facility  with  which  mankind  submit  to  the  influence  of  opi- 
nions, imposed  on  them  by  dogmatising  arrogance.  Of  all  that 
was  taught  and  disputed  by  the  doctores  socti  of  the  Sorbonne, 
what  now  remains  to  benefit  the  interests  of  mankind?  Who  now 
occupies  himself  about  the  doctrine  of  grace,  supported  and 
argued  with  so  much  vehemence,  by  L'Escot  and  the  disciple  of 
St.  Cyrian?  Who  now  enlists  under  the  banners  of  Hubert  or 
Amauld,  in  their  contests  on  Jansenism  and  Jesuitism?  In  a  little 
time,  even  the  names  of  these  doughty  disputants,  who  had  once 
so  many  partisans,  and  who  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  wiU  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  It  was  of  this  great  thea- 
tre of  theological  disputation,  and  religious  sophisms,  that 
Pascal  observes,  **  ^tj^il  Stoi^phis  aisi  d^y  trouver  des  moines^  que 
dee  argumens*^  [It  was  easier  to  find  monks,  than  arguments].-— 
But  in  the  silent,  solemn  courts  of  the  Sorbonne,  there  are  now 
neither  monks  nor  arguments  to  be  found;  and  the  once  gloomy 
cells  of  its  doctors  are  devoted  to  the  most  elegant  of  the  arts, 
and  occupied  by  its  professors.  Here,  in  quira  sequestration 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  young  and  aspiring  talent  pursues 
its  way  to  eminence,  and  the  pencil  ^of  genms  creates  mytholo- 
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jical  loves,  and  poetical  graces,*  where  theological  brawls  were 
once  loudly  re-echoed;  and  where  the  grave  Coger  vented  his 
bile,  in  his  laborious  censures  on  the  ^  BSIi$air(?^  of  Marmontel, 
and  the  **  Epoques  de  la  Nature^  [iEras  of  Nature].  The  church 
of  the  Sorbonne,  which  cardinal  de  Richelieu  seems  to  have  built 
for  the  reception  of  his  own  magnificent  monument,  (now  re« 
moved  to  the  Monumen$  Franpais^  is  in  a  state  of  ruinous  di- 
lapidation«  It  is  in  one  of  its  spacious  vaults  that  moulder  the 
remains  of  that  once  ^^  gallant,  gay  Lothario,^'  the  irresistible 
object  of  every  lady's  love,  the  subject  of  every  courdy  poet's 
song,  the  Marechal  Due  de  Richelieu. 

•  ••         •         •         •         ii«»« 

The  Abbaye  Ray  ale  de  Ste.  GSnevieve^  devoted  **  to  all  the  gods" 
under  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  during  the  revolution;  and 
destined  once  more  to  desert  the  patronage  of  the  heaven  dei- 
ties, in  favour  of  its  old  christian  mistress,  whosb  golden  shrine 
may  again  glitter  under  its  magniBcent  dome,  is  a  very  splendid, 
and  a  very  imposing  edifice*  From  a  long  contemplation  of  its 
noble  dome,  admirable  for  the  boldness  and  lightness  of  its 
double  cupola,  the  ehef-d^ocwre  of  the  structure,  we  descended 
into  the  gloom  of  its  subterraneous  chambers,  almost  as  exten- 
sive, but  much  less  rude,  than  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  cathe^r 
dral,  which  we  had  visited  a  short  time  before.  Here  we  found 
several  litde  chapels  and  monuments,  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  heroes  of  Marengo  ^md  Austeiiitz:— Here,  too,  we  found 
tke  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.— The  kshes  of  the  patriarch 
of  Femey  were  conveyed  hither,  with  solemn  pomp,  from  the 
Aibaye  de  SelliSres^  in  ir92.---The  remains  of  Rousseau  were 
taken  from  his  own  beloved  **  lie  dee  Peuptiers*^  [Isle  of  Poplars], 
and  some  time  after  were  entombed  in  the  Pandieon,!  under  the 
special  direction  of  Cambaceres.  It  cannot  be  said  of  these  two 
celebrated  philosophers,  that,  with  respect  to  each  other,  "  they 
were  hvely  in  their  lives^^  though  in  **  death  they  are  not  die- 
united/'^  for  Voltaire  would,  most  probably,  have  preferred  "A/> 
snu£^  lying'  in  the  Abbaye^^^  to  this  close  neighbourhood  with 
Rousseau,  even  in  the  "  Temple  of  all  the  godel^ 

.  Mirabeau  was  the  first  of  the  profane^  whose  remains  were 
inumed  within  the  hallowed  walls  of  St.  Genevieve.  Nothing 
could  ^exceed  the  pomp  and  popular  grief,  which  accompanied 
bis  funeral,  but  the  popular  caprice,  which  so  soon  afterwards 


*  I  taw  here,  in  the  attelier  of  Monsievr  Meynier,  tome  good  pictaret. 

I  The  revolutionary  pasiion  for  Rousseau  is  much  abated;  while  the  repu- 
tation of  Voltaire  increases  with  rerohring  yMrs.  At  the  time  his  waUcinreaiie 
i¥M  sold  for  so  high  a  piice»  tl^  MS,  of  JuHe  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  £d|ioi 
^nd  one  bidder. 
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deemed  his  remains  unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  tomb;  and 
which  again  removed  his  ashes  to  an  obscure  comer,  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  **  //  n'y  a  qu^un  pcu  du 
Cttpttoly  a  la  Roche  Tarpienne'^  [It  is  but  a  step  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  Tarpeian  Rock],  was  one  of  the  best  obser\'ations  in  one 
of  his  last  eloquent  speeches. 

The  BibliothSque  du  PanthSofi^  or  the Bibliothique  de  Ste.  GSne- 
vieve  [The  Library  of  the  Pantheon,  or  the  Library  of  Saint 
Genevieve],  is  notable  for  its  cupola,  painted  by  Restaut; 
for  its  cabinet  of  antiquities;  for  its  curious  plan  of  Rome,  en  re* 
liefy  and  for  its  treasures  of  eighty  thousand  volumes.  But  the 
object  most  interesting  to  me,  in  this  valuable  library,  was  its 
venerable  and  distinguished  librarian.  Monsieur  Chevalier,*  the 
author  of  so  many  well  known  tracts  on  Greece,  and  himself  an 
admirable  transcript  of  the  independent  literary  men  in  France, 
of  the  last  forty  years;  combining,  in  his  manner,  a  certain  im- 
press of  erudition,  acquired  in  the  closet,  with  all  the  politeness 
which  is  attained  exclusively  in  the  saloon.  He  talked  much  to 
me,  and  with  great  delight,  of  his  residence  in  England  and 
Scodand;  and  made  many  enquiries  for  his  more  youthful  and 
ver}"  ingenious  co-laborateury  Sir  William  Gell. 

The  Cabinet  de  Ste*  GSnevieve  contains  a  collection,  more  cu- 
rious than  extensive,  of  natural  history,  and  antiquities,  Etrus- 
can, £g3rptian,  Greek  smd  Roman.  But  I  saw  nothing  among 
its  medak  and  fossils,  nothing  among  its  specimens  of  nature 
and  art,  that  had  an  attraction  for  me  to  equal  to  that  of  two  small 
portraits,  which  decorated  its  walls;  th^  one,  an  original  picture 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  presented,  by  her  own  beautiful  hands, 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  in  high  preservation;— the 
other,  a  black  Nun;  a  natural  dau^ter  of  Louis  XIV.;  bearing 
a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  her  negro  mother,  than  to  the 
Roman  features  of  her  august  father.— -Of  all  the  loves  of  thb 
royal  Adonis,  which  have  reached  posterity,  this  passion  for 
a  "  dingy  dear*^  is  the  only  one,  known  solely  through  the  ' 
evidence  of  a  portrait,  and  authenticated  simply  by  tradition. 

When  we  first  entered  the  library  of  the  Pantheon,  we  found 
above  two  hundred  students  deeply  engaged  in  their  learned 
pursuits,  and  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  aroimd  them. 
They  were  all  very  young  men,  but  study  had  already  faded 
many  a  blooming  cheek,  and  ciured  many  an  ample  brow. 
Some  of  them,  as  they  sat  buried  in  abstraction,  might,  for  atti- 

*  Monsieur  Chevalier  was  for  some  tioie  private  tutor  to  Sir  F.  Btirdett  I 
owe  my  introducdonto  Monsieur  Chevalier  to  Mr.  Warden,  the  late  American 
consul,  in  Paris;  firom  whom  I  experienced  much  kindness  and  attention.  Mr. 
Warden  is  well  known  In  the  Utmry  circles  of  Paris,  and  b  the  author  of  aiy 
fncellent  work,  on  Amerkm  Statittkt. 
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tttde  and  ezpressioii,  have  presented  splendid  models  to  painting 
or  sculpture,  in  personifying  the  first  career  of  genius,  or  in 
representing  an  image  of  studious  youth,  in  its  most  picturesque 
point  of  view.  This  noble  library  is  open  daily'  to  the  public, 
irom  ten  till  two;  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  stud^its  of  the 
pays  Latin;  and  Monsieur  Chevalier  assured  me,  that  there  were 
generally  a  greiiter  number,  but  rarely  fewer,  than  I  then  saw 
assembled*  Take  the  patient,  laborious,  but  enthusiastic  student 
of  the  pays  Latin^^  the  ardent  volunteer,  not  the  constrained 
conscript  of  learning  and  science,  supporting  every  privation, 
and  almost  rendered  insensible  to  want,  by  his  devotion  to  study; 
behold  him  working  h|s  own  way  to  eminence,  undebased  by 

Eatronage,  unassisted  by  prescribing  and  scanty  liberality,  and 
c  forins  a  very  noble  contrast  to  the  frivolous  gens  de  lettres 
[men  of  letters]  of  other  times,  living  in  a  miserable  depsndance 
upon  those,  whose  support  they  repaid  by  the  prostitution  of 
their  talent,  the  loss  of  tneir  time,  and  uie  sacrifice  of  their 
liberty. 

The  Palais  du  Luxembourg^  or  Palais  Conservateur^  less  rich 
than  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  the  ThuiUeries,  is  not  with- 
out its  historical  associations.  It  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
hotel  of  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  by  Marie  de  Mcdicis,  and 
became  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  princess  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier.  In  the  apartments,  where  La  Fosse  had  painted 
the  butterfly*loves  of  Flora  and  Zephyr,  now  so  much  naore 
beautifully  represented,  at  the  French  opera,  by  Albert,  and 
Fanni  Bias,  the  romantic  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensierf  re- 
ceived the  clandestine  visits  of  her  inconstant  Due  de  Lauzun; 
and  these  chambers,  sacred  to  royal  loves,  to  the  graces,  and 
the  arts,  became  the  prison,  it  may  be  said  the  tomb,  of  all  that 
France  boasted,  of  virtue  or  talent,  in  the  year  179Z,  To  its 
gardens,  then  a  desolate  waste,  now  a  paradise,  weeping  friends 
resorted,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  to  catch  a  last  look  from 
all  they  held  dearest,  and  to  whom  the  painful  indulgence  was 
not  always  granted,  of  approaching  the  windows  of  their  prison 
chamber. 

The  paintings  of  Rubens  no  longer  enrich  the  galleries,  where 
they  were  executed;  but  La  Baigneuse  [the  woman  bathing], 

•  The  payt  Latin  Is  the  name  given  to  the  quanier  of  the  Sorbonne,  where 
the  students  of  the  many  colleees,  lycees,  and  academies  in  that  neighbour- 
hood lodge.  Here  maybe  found  a  prMt  [summary;!  of  all  the  learned  facolnM, 
and  the  studento  of  tht  Ecolet  de  Medicine,  the  yardin  detPlante*  [Schools  of 
Medicine,  the  Garden  of  Plants],  &c,  life.  &c^  usually  devote  the  boart» 
spared  from  professional  study,  to  the  public  libraries,  particularly  to  the 
Biblioth^que  du  PmuUon  [Library  of  the  Pantheon]. 

t  This  ludicrous  and  enamoured  old  lady  becomes  almost  intexcating,  a» 
the  heroine  of  one  of  Madame  de  Genlis'  oharming  novela* 
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that  beautiful  ftpecimen  of  modern  French  sculpture,  still,  I  be- 
lieve, remains  at  the  Luxembourg,  to  compensate  for  other 
losses! 

There  are  perhaps,  in  no  other  capital  of  Europe,  such  beau* 
tiful^  such  numerous,  and  such  spacious  gardens,  for  public  re- 
creation, as  are  to  be  found,  even  in  the  heart  of  Paris;  and 
which,  indeed,  make  one  forget  its  narrow  streets,  and  close 
avenues,  by  the  facility  they  afford  to  all  the  purposes  of  health 
and  exercise.  The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is  eminendy 
beautiful:— its  shaded  groves,  its  luxiniant  orange  trees,  its 
statues,  its  fountains,  the  quantity,  loveliness,  and  variety  of  its 
shrubs  and  flowers— its  noble  palace,  and  its  extended  views, 
render  it  a  perfect  Eden;  while  the  quaint  and  primitive  popu- 
lation, which  resort  to  its  walks,  and  occupy  its  numerous  and 
cominodious  seats,  by  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  manners, 
and  air,  rather  increase,  than  diminish,  its  attractions,  in  a 
stranger's  eye.  Less  brilliant  and  cheerful,  and  infinitely  less 
populous  and  fashionable,  than  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries— 
less  curious  and  important  than  the  Jardin  dei  Plantes  [Garden 
of  Plants,]  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  are,  I  think,  more 
noble,  and  even  morb  a  M^respirOj  than  either  of  these  distin* 
guished  resorts  of  pleasure,  fashion,  and  science. 

The  riches  of  the  public  libraries,  the  liberality  with  which 
they  are  opened  to  readers,  of  ever}''  class  and  rank,  and  the  ac- 
commodation and  facilities  provided  for  those  who  visit  them, 
cither  as  places  of  study,  or  curiosity,  render  Paris  the  most 
desirable  residence  in  the  world,  to  the  learned,  the  studious, 
and  the  literary. 

The  BibliothSque  du  J?0i,  named  successively  the  BibRotlUque 
Nationale^  and  oibliotMque  ImpSriak^  but  now  once  more  the 
Bibliothfque  du  Roi^  is,  I  believe,  deemed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  curious  public  libraries  in  Europe.  Amidst  the  mul- 
titude of  books  which  crowd  on  the  view,  it  is  difficult  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  imagination  to  that  point,  when  its  ori^al  foun- 
dation by  Charles  V.  included  but  twenty  volumes.  This  great 
emporium  of  bibliothecal  riches  fell  into  neglect,  during  the  agi- 
tated periods  of  the  revolution;  but  during  the  imperii  regime 
it  was  eminendy  enriched,  by  the  literary  spoils  of  the  Belgic 
and  Italian  conquests.  Among  the  number  of  its  recent  acquisi- 
tions were  several  editions  of  works,  anterior  to  1476;  the  MS. 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  "  Herbicr*'  of  Haller. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  learned  Mons.  van  Prat,  and  of 
Mons.  Langl6s^  the  pelebrated  orientalist,  we  derived  all  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  our  visit  to  this  great  national  library, 
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which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  the  most  profound  know 
ledge,  liberal  communication,  and  flattering  attentions*  What 
struck  me  most,  among  the  many  curious  MS.  works,  which 
were  particularly  recommended  to  our  notice,  was  a  collection 
of  letters,  by  Pope,  and  some  writing  of  Rousseau's,  remarkable 
for  its  caJigraphy;  a  Virgil  of  Racipe,  with  notes,  written  by 
himself  in  the  margin;  a  collection  of  MS.  letters  from  Voltaire 
to  Mad.  du  Chatelet,  written  in  an  excellent  hand,  the  initials 
of  all  the  proper  names  in  small  character,  (an  error  universal  in 
modem  French  composition,  for  even  Fontainbleau  he  spelt  with 
a  small  f );  a  Boccaccio,  of  the  same  date  with  that  purchased, 
at  so  large  a  price,  by  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire;  and  a 
Recueil  [collection]  of  letters  from  Henry  IV.  to  the  Marquise 
de  Vemeuil,  perfectly  legible,  and  highly  preserved.  Over  this 
little  collection  I  loitered  sufficiently  long,  to  put  the  patience  of 
Mons.  van  Prat  to  the  test,  if  indeed  it  were  not  a  toute  ipreuve 
[proof  against  every  thing.]  These  letters  were  characterised  by 
that  warmth,  frankness,  and  simplicity,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished the  style  and  character  of  the  mountain-bred  prince, 
who  never  seems  to  have  lost  the  impression  of  his  early  habits 
and  education.  I  observed,  that  there  was  not  one  manuscript  <^ 
any  literary  woman;  of  the  Scuderis,  the  Daciers,  the  Sevignes, 
the  La  Fayettes.  It  is  not  improbaUe,  the  manuscripts  of  Ma*' 
dame  de  Stael  will  form  the  foundation  of  a  new  branch,  in  the 
curious  collection  of  the  BibliothSque  du  Roi  [King's  Library]. 

Among  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  this  splendid  library, 
the  chair  of  King  Dagobert,  in  which  Buonai>arte  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  French,  appeared  the  most  interesting,  by  its 
great  antiquity  and  rude  structure.  The  enormous  globes,  con-^ 
structed  in  1683,  by  the  Jesuit  Coronelli,  were  the  most  singu- 
lar, and  the  French  ParruusuSj  the  most  amusing  and  ludicrous, 
and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  times,  in  which 
it  was  made.  On  the  top  of  this  French  Pamcusm  appears 
Loub  Xiy.  in  his  old  »tock  character  of  ApoUo,  surrounded 
by  the  graces,  (represented  by  Madame  de  Suze,  Madame  des 
Houlieres,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi)  and  receiving  a  model 
of  the  work  he  crowns,  from  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Gamier, 
who  presents  it  on  his  knees.  This  toy,  which  is  scarcely  worthy 
a  place  in  a  girl's  baby-house,  ^  is  described  in  a  folio  volume, 
under  the  tide  of  "  Parnasse  Franfaisy^  and  was  presented  to 
the  library  in  1732,  by  Monsieur  Titon  du  Tillet.  The  Biblio^ 
thSque  dn  Roi  is  supposed  to  contain  considerably  above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes! 

The  Bibliothique  Mazarin^^  lately  the  BibUothique  de  ^uatre- 

•  This  library  was  directed  to  be  told  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  durinr 
the  Fronde,'  and  My  thousand  francs  of  the  produce  were  assigned,  as  a  rewaii 
l»  whoever  should  take  its  founder,  dead  or  aUve, 
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Nation^  was  so  dose  to  my  place  of  residence^  that,  fulfilling 
the  old  proverb,  I  visited  it  less  frequently  than  most  of  the 
other  libraries.  Of  its  intelligent  and  very  clever  librarian, 
Monsieur  Feletz,  one  of  the  roost  able,  and  indeed,  most  liberal 
critics  of  the  day,  I  saw  a  great  deal;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  so  many  gratuitous  attentions  at  his  hands,  that  those 
lie  was  deputed  officially  to  pay  me,  are  among  the  least,  of 
which  I  preserve  a  grateful  recollection.  To  the  Arsenal^  and 
other  public  libraries  at  Paris,  my  visits  were  so  cursory,  that 
it  would  be  presumption  to  mention  them  farther  than  to  observe, 
that  all  are  conducted  with  great  liberality,  for  the  public  use, 
and  the  encouragement  of  letters.  Nor  can  I  close  this  very 
feeble  sketch  of  these  noble  and  splendid  institutions,  without  an 
observation,  to  which  every  stranger  who  has  visited  them  must 
subscribe,  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  preside  over 
them,  present  a  union  of  urbanity  and  erudition,  a  knowledge  of 
life  and  a  knowledge  of  books  that  leave  no  evidence,  not  a  sin* 
g^e  trace  of  the  dust  of  the  closet,  or  the  smoke  of  the  lamp.  To 
be  at  once  a  fine  gentlemen  and  a  profound  scholar,  is  a  privi- 
lege granted  but  to  few;  but  I  am  certain,  that  it  is  a  union 
more  frequendy  existing  in  France,  than  in  any  country  what- 
ever; and  that  it  will  always  be  much  easier  to  find  the  learning 
and  urbanity  of  Menage,  in  the  libraries  and  saloons  of  Paris, 
than  the  learning  and  bruulity  of  Johnson,  even  among  the 
most  dogmatic  and  least  polished  of  the  members  of  its  schools 
of  science  and  philosophy. 

In  visiting  the  ancient  and  royal  manufactory  of  the  GobeBna^ 
I  was  struck  with  the  convicdon  of  its  intimate  connexion  with 
absolute  power,  and  regal  expenditure.  The  produce  of  its  looms, 
too  beautiful  for  utility,  and  too  costly  for  private  purchase,  is 
exclusively  destined  by  the  monarch  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his 
numerous  palaces.  Unbeneficial  to  commerce,  and  possessing 
no  influence  on  the  national  industry,  this  manufacture,  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  public  purse,  by  its  peculiar  ndes  of  govern* 
ment,  binds  the  workmen,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  an 
employment  both  morally  and  physically  enervating;  and  at- 
taches them,  like  slaves,  to  the  establishment,  by  rendering  them 
incapable  of  adopting  any  other  mode  of  subsistence.  The  same 
families  have,  from  time  immemorial,  supplied  the  successive 
artists,  as  if  the  process  were  a  birth-right  inheritance,  like  the 
possessions  of  the  Hindoo  tribes.  It  takes  the  prime  of  a  long 
life,  to  become  an  expert  workman,  and  the  best  half  of  a  man's 
existence  not  unfrequently  goes  to  working  the  hangings  of  a 
bed-room,  or  celebrating,  in  Worsted,  some  single  incident  of  a 
royal  life.  To  conceive  the  tediousness  of  this  curious  art,  it  is 
necessary  to  view  the  workmen  at  their  labours;  but  to  judge  of 

^  g 
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its  beauty,  pcrfcctfon,  and  close  imitation  to  painting,  some  of 
its  recent  productions,  copying  the  finest  modem  pictures  of  the 
best  modern  artists,  should  be  seen.  The  glow  of  colouring, 
fidelity  of  outiine,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  rival  the  most  masterly 
touches  of  the  penciL 

Some  fine  pieces,  of  which  the  victories  of  Buonaparte  form- 
ed the  subject,  copied  from  the  works  of  Gros  and  Gerard,  were 
in  the  frames,  when  a  change  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe, 
produced  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gobelins^  and  the  battles 
of  Jaffa  and  Austerlitz  were  hurled  into  obscurity,  to  make  way 
for  representations  of  the  present  royal  family  of  France,  pic- 
tures of  Henry  IV.  and  trophies  and  devices  of  loyal  sentiment, 
crowned  with  lilies.  As  these  subjects  were  newly  put  into  the 
frames,  nothing  was  finished;  but  the  paintings  from  which  they 
were  to  be  copied,  were  already  rivalled  in  the  littk  tiiat  was 
commenced.  The  tapestry  of  the  present  dav  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  all  tiiat  has  preceded;  and  tiirough  the  kindness  of 
the  director,  Monsieur  Casas,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
by  comparison,  as  he  displayed  for  our  inspection  all  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  art,  from  some  of  its  earliest  to  its  latest  pro- 
ductions. The  workmen   looked    all    squalid  and   unhealthy; 
they  ordinarily  rise  by  seniority  in  the  different  degrees  of  their 
profession,  and  as  their  moderate  salaries  are  fixed,  they  know 
the  utmost  point  of  competency,  to  which  their  most  laborious 
exertions  can  attain*  They  occupy  small  houses  in  the  square 
of  the  building,  which  is  usually  their  cradle  and  their  tomb; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Gobelins^  ^nd  its  inhabitants  left  an  im- 
pression of  gloom  on  my  mind,  that,  without  lessening  my  sen- 
sibility to  the  kindness  and  attentions  of  Monsieur  Casas,  took 
from  the  pleasure  and  amusement,  derived  from  its  curious  and 
beautiful  productions. 

Among  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the  manufacture  which 
we  saw,,  were  a  small  representation  of  the  death  of  Dessaix, 
and  a  very  large  piece,  copied  from  the  admired  picture  of  Buo- 
naparte's visit  to  the  plague-hospitals  at  Cairo,  in  which  he  is 
depicted  in  the  act  of  touching  a  plague  sore,  in  order  to  inspire 
confidence  and  to  revive  hope.  The  faithful  but  horrible  repre- 
sentation of  disease,  in  all  its  tremendous  features,  and  the  per- 
sonal likeness  of  the  principal  figures,  are  accurately  presented 
in  the  tapestry  copy,  which,  at  some  future  time,  wifl  serve  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  revolution.  At  present  it  is,  by 
royal  command,  consigned  to  darkness  and  obscurity;  and  can 
only  be  visited  by  a  special  favour,  of  which  foreigners  are  al- 
most exclusively  the  objects.  The  sole  benefit,  which  the  na- 
tion can  be  said  to  derive  from  this  costly  manufacture,  consists 
in  occasional  improvements  in  the  manipulations  of  dycing'y  by 
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which  the  brilliaticy  of  the  colours  has  been  greatly  increased; 
an  improvement  that  will  doubtless  influence  the  national  manu- 
facture of  silk. 

Of  the  many  objects  that  attracted  our  attention  at  the  Go- 
bciins^the  water-colour  drawings  of  Monsieur  Casas  himself  were 
not  among  the  least  pleasing.  The  scenery  being  taken  from 
Greece  and  from  Palestine,  excited  an  interest  beyond  that  of 
their  picturesque  eflFect,  or  exquisite  finish.  This  gendeman  being 
adverse  to  the  revolution,  experienced  very  harsh  and  unjust 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  several  governments.  He  had  de- 
dicated the  early  part  of  his  life  to  travels  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece 
and  Palestine,  collecting  drawings  of  all  the  principal  remains  of 
antiquity;  and  he  was  among  the  many  persons  employed  by  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  during  his  residence  in  Asia,  in  illustrating 
the  classic  land  of  Genius  and  of  Liberty.— From  the  designs  he 
had  thus  the  opportunity  of  collecting,  at  an  enormous  expense 
for  a  person  of  his  moderate  fortune,  he  constructed  models  of 
the  most  celebrated  architectural  antiquities;  not  in  their  present  ^ 
state  of  dilapidation,  but  completed  from  the  remaining  fragments, 
and  restored  to  their  original  splendor  and  perfection. 

Of  this  costly  and  beautiful  collection,  which  embraces  speci- 
mens of  almost  every  country  and  every  ara,  the  republican 
government  are  said  to  have  possessed  themselves  by  an  almost 
forcible  purchase,  at  a  price  which,  though  far  below  its  intrinsic 
value,  or  even  its  first  cost,  was  never  faithfully  paid  to  the  ven- 
der. And  to  add  to  the  mortification,  the  models  remain  to  this 
day  buried  in  an  obscure  chamber  of  the  Palah  de  Pinstitut 
[Palace  of  the  Institute],  at  the  ^atre  Nations  [Four  Nations]. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  person,  who  has  not  seen  them,  and  who 
judges  only  from  his  general  idea  of  such  works,  to  conceive  the 
imposing  effect  produced  by  their  number,  by  their  perfection, 
or  by  the  associations  they  inevitably  suggest.    Let  those  who 
have  seen  the  long  rows  of  broken  columns,  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  pictures  of  Palmyra,  conceive  these  splendid  remains  re- 
stored to  their  original  condition,  and  connected  into  one  whole, 
of  perfect  symmetry  and  of  imposing  magnitude.    Imagination 
instantly  peoples  the  long  vista  of  colonnades,  and  fancy  traces 
there  the  footsteps  of  a  Zenobia  and  a  Longinus,  The  theatre 
near  Lampsacus,  in  a  state  of  equal  perfection,  and  fitted  for 
scenic  representation,  affords  an  accurate  idea  of  the  osconomy 
of  the  Greek  drama,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  its  details.  The 
majestic  Parthenon  frowns  beside  the  superb  temple  of  Paestum, 
and  contrasts  in  its  severe  simplicity  with  the  more  stupendous 
and  at  the  same  time  more  florid  architecture  of  the  Egyptian 
temple,  at  Tentyra.  The  richness,  the  variety  of  this  collection, 
the  beauty  and  minute  fidelity  of  its  execution,  the  instruction  it 
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18  calculated  to  convey,  and  the  infinity  of  reflections  it  must 
njecessarily  excite,  render  it  one  of  die  most  interesting  and 
curious  exhibitions  which  Paris  affords;  and  I  have  dwelt  more 
particularly  upon  it,  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  buried, 
and  the  general  ignorance  I  found  among  our  counttymen  at 
Paris,  of  the  existence  of  this  treasure  to  the  antiquarian,  and 
dieardst. 

*  •  #  *  * 

It  is  a  curious  observation  of  Menage,  that  ^^Us  armotries  des 
nottvettes  maisom  sorUy  pour  laphisgrandcpartiey  ks  etiseiffnes  de 
leurs  boutiqiLes^^  [the  coats  of  arms,  of  new  famiUes,  are  generally 
the  signs  of  their  shops].  If  this  be  generally  true,  the  armo- 
rial  bearing's  of  the  future  parvenus  [upsUrts]  of  France,  eleva- 
ted by  acquired  opulence  from  the  shop  to  the  peerage^  will  pre- 
sent a  very  curious  series  of  heraldic  mysteries,  and  puzzle  the 
comprehension  of  posterity.  The  scutcheon  would  not  be  very 
easily  deciphered,  even  by  the  garter-king  of  arms  himself, 
which  should  bear,  on  a  field  argent^  a  catv  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  the  fashion  of  1816;  or  ^^guies^^^  three  Mandarins />ro- 
perj  shaking  together  in  aguish  fraternity.  Still,  however,  these 
new  chimerical Jiguresy  introduced  among  the  cockatrices  crested^ 
and  griffons  segreiants  of  older  coata,  have  now  their  due  signi- 
fication; and  intimate  that  the  progenitors  of  future  gentility 
stU  bcBufd'ki'fnode  [beef  a-la-mode],  at  the  sign  of  the  well-dress^ 
ed  Cow^  Kue  de^  Lycee  [street  of  die  Lyceum],  and  that  Indian 
shawls  may  be  purchased  aux  Trois  Magots^  Rue  de  la  Seine  [at 
the  Three  Mandarins,  street  of  the  Seine]. 

Nothing,  indeed,  in  Paris,  is  more  amusing,  than  the  classi- 
cal allusion  and  sentimental  devices  of  the  signs;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  application  adds  much  to  the  ridicule  of  their  ef- 
fect. I  observed  over  a  butcher's  shop,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  • 
the  sign  of  a  bouquet  of  faded  pinks,  with  the  device  *^Au  tendre 
souvenir*^  [to  tender  remembrance].  The  ^^  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony y^*  in  relief,  hung  next  door  to  the  sign  of  the  "jPi/fe  mal- 
gar  die  [The  ill-guarded  daughter];  and  ^^Les  Trois  Pucelles^^ 
[The  Three  Maids]  figured  over  the  windows  of  an  army  tai- 
lor, who,  to  extend  his  custom,  styled  himself  in  large  gilt  let- 
ters, *'*'Tailleur  civil  et  militaire*'*  [Tailor,  civil  and  military]. 
While  St.Augustin  promises  to  ^^  reblanchir  lesvietUes  plumes  a 
neuf*^  [to  clean  old  feathers],  ^*'VAnge  Gardien^'*  [the  Guardian 
Angel]  professes  **  defaire  des  envois  pour  P Stranger'*^  [to  go  on 
errands  for  strangers],  and  the  ^^JReligieux**  [Monk]  offers  his 
^^Magazinsdes  nouveauteSy  le  tout  a  Juste  prix^*  [Assortment  of 
novelties,  at  the  most  reasohahle  prices]. 

.'Mm bien-venu /"  " Ju  revenanty^  *'^Aux  bons  enfans^^  *^Awe 
amis  de  la  paix^  [Welcome,  Return  again.  For  good  children, 
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For  the  friends  of  peace],  are  devices  frequently  hoisted  to  se- 
duce custom;  and  **  La  belie  H^UneJ'^  and  the  "  Trots  Sxdtanes^^ 
[The  Fair  Helen,  and  the  Three  Sultanas],  repeat  their  charms  in 
every  quarter  to  catch  the  eye,  and  to  interest  either  the  feel- 
ings or  the  taste  of  the  unwary  passenger.  £ven  ethics  are 
brought  in  to  the  aid  of  sentiment,  and  the  dearest  things  in 
Paris  are  bought,  "  au  petit  gatrC^  [at  a  small  profit],  or  offered 
for  sale,  "  a  /£  conscience!'* 

To  those  accustomed  only  to  the  "  pUnn^  honesty  homely ^  indus^ 
trious^  wholesome^  brown  brick  houses'**  of  £ngland,  whose  ar- 
chitectural taste  has  not  been  formed  on  the  marble  splendours 
of  Italian  palaces,  the  great  hotels  of  Paris  must,  in  their  ex- 
terior aspect  and  interior  arrangement,  present  a  very  striking 
picture  both  of  magnitude  and  magnificence.  Apparendy  built 
to  image  the  expected  durability  of  the  ancient  families  who  were 
destined  to  inhabit  them,  they  have,  indeed,  long  survived  the 
grandeur  and  existence  of  their  original  proprietors,*  and  pre- 
serve many  evidences  of  the  sumptuous  and  gorgeous  taste  of  the 
days,  in  which  they  were  raised.— Painting,  sculpture,  statuary, 
carving,  gilding,  tapestry,  were  all  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  "  monter  un  grande  hoteP*  [to  get  up  a  great  house],  as  the 
rafts  and  beams  that  supported  its  roof;  and  Gougeon,  Duce- 
reau,  Mansard  and  Coypel  were  called  in  as  regularly  to  the 
construction  of  a  noble  edifice,  as  the  stone-cutters,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  and  carpenters  who  put  it  together. 

The  hotels  de  Beauvillers,  de  Soubise,  de  Rohan,  de  Beau- 
veau,  de  Turgot,  (once  de  Sully;  names  that  go  so  well  to- 
gether) to  whose  beauties  the  genius  of  the  Coustous,  Brunettb, 
La  Maire  and  Vandervorts  have  contributed;  with  many  others 
of  equally  ancient  date,  still  retain  something  of  their  ^^  original 
•plendour,**  though  "  shorn  of  their  beams^'*  and  more  than 
*'  half  obscured!'* ^^\X,  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  place,  of 
residence  in  Paris,  whose  site  or  neighbourhood  is  not  illustrat- 
ed by  some  dwelling  of  former  greatness,  marked  out  in  those 
numerous  MSmoireSj  with  which  French  literature  teems,  or 
distinguished  by  some  higher  character  of  historic  interest.  On 
arriving  in  Paris  at  the  hotel  Belgique,  I  found  we  were  close 

*  Many  of  the  tapestry  hangin|!^,  in  the  old  chftteaux  and  hotels  of  France, 
record  the  family  pride  and  sense  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  French  no- 
blesse. On  the  hangings  of  a  room,  in  the  hotel  of  the  Comte  de  Croy,  is  re- 
presented a  scene  from  the  deluge;  and  a  man  pursuing  Noah,  with  the  words, 
**  Monami,  tauvez  /«*  papiert  ties  Croifi*  [My  friend,  save  the  papers  of  the 
Croys].  On  a  tapestry,  in  the  chateau  of  the  present  Due  de  Levis,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  represented,  saying  to  one  of  the  family  who  stood  bare-JteaUed 
before  hert  **  .Mbn  coitiin^  cwivrex-wnti*  [Cousin,  put  on  your  hat3;  who  re- 
plies: "  Ma  coume,  c'esl  pour  ma  commodity'  [Cousin,  it  is  for  my  own  conve- 
nience]. 
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by  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  where  the  scholastic  galbmtries  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  beaux  esprtU  of  the  Port  Royal  assisted 
to  found  those  literary  coteries^  which,  though  proverbial  for 
their  pedantry  and  bad  taste,  their  Trissotins  and  Vadius's, 
still  assembled  in  their  formal  groups  some  of  the  .most  distin- 
guished characters,  that  France  ever  produced.  On  removing 
to  the  hotel  D'Orleans  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  we  found 
our  apartment  hanging  over  the  gardens,  and  commanding  the 
hotel  de  La  Rochefoucault,  where  the  Encyclopedists  so  con- 
stantly assembled;  where  the  Voltaires,  D'Alcmberts,  and  Di- 
derots  were  united  in  wit  and  philosophy,  and  where  the  first 
meeting  of  those  Jive  friends  took  place,  who  formed  the  subsi- 
diary society  of  **  Lea  amis  des  nigres*^  [Friends  of  the  negroes], 
Gregoire,  Mirabeau,  de  La  Rochefoucault,  Condorcet,  and  La 
Fayette. 

It  was  among  some  singular  coincidences  which  occurred  du- 
ring my  residence  in  France,  that  within  view  of  this  memora- 
ble apartment,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  in  one  morning  the 
Abbe  Gregoire,  M.  de  la  Fayette,*  the  Count  G.  de  La  Roche- 
foucault, and  his  most  lovely  countess,  a  relative  of  Condorcet's, 
and  the  nephew  of  Mirabeau,  the  Count  de  Lasterie,  celebrated  . 
for  having  mtroduced  into  France  the  art  of  engraving  onstone.f 

Besides  those  vast  and  magnificent  hotels,  which  may  be 
deemed  monuments  of  faded  grandeur  and  historical  glory,  many 
pf  the  modern  edifices,  which  rival  them  in  splendour,  and  sur- 
pass them  in  taste^  have  the  superadded  interest  of  having  been 
raised  or  inhabited  by  persons  of  political  eminence,  and  litera- 
ry notoriety.  The  Hotel  de  Beaumarchais,  in  the  fauxbourg  St. 
Antonie,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Bastille,  was  built  at  a 
vast  expense  by  the  delightful  author  of  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing, philosophical,  and  entertaining  comedies,  which  any  lan- 
guage has  produced,  Le  Mortage  de  Figarro.  The  Hotel  de 
Beaumarchais,  erected  on  the  designs  of  Le  Moine,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, meant  to  be  a  perfect  rus  in  urbe:  for  wildernesses,  grot- 
tos, subterraneous  caverns,  and  gurgling  fountains,  are  all  as- 
sembled in  a  space  not  much  larger  than  that  •usually  assigned 
to  the  flower-knot  of  an  English  villa,  and  seem  dropped,  as  if 
by  accident,  in  the  very  centre  of  whatever  is  most  vulgar,  bust- 

*  M.  G.  La  Fayette,  the  only  son  of  General  La  Fayette,  and  heir  to  all  his 
virtues. 

f  For  this  piirpose  a  smooth  compact  stone,  liayin^  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
effervescing^  with  acids,  but  contain ingf  a  large  portion  of  argil,  is  brought  from 
Germany.  The  subject  is  drawn  at  once  upon  its  polished  surface,  with  a 
crayon  composed  of  materials  unaffected  by  nitric  acid,  to  which  acid  the 
uncovered  part  is  afterwards  exposed:  the  process,  therefore,  is  the  reverse 
of  etching,  and  leaves  tlie  subject,  in  relief,  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
plate. 
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ling,  noisy  and  coarse  in  Paris;  ivhere  the  silence  of  its  hermit- 
age is  disturbed  by  the  cry  of  "  habits^  gahn^^  [clothes,  groce- 
ries], and  a  butcher's  shop  salutes  the  eye,  which  emerges  from 
the  dark  recesses  of  a  gloomy  cavern. 

In  the  garden  of  this  Vaucluse  of  the  Boulevards,  is  a  very 
pretty  temple,  raised  to  the  memory  of  Voltaire;  and  under  the 
shade  of  a  willow,  marked  by  an  urn  filled  with  the  golden  flow- 
ers of  Pimmortelle  [aramanth],  repose  the  ashes  of  Beaumarchais 
himself.  In  passing  over  this  little  spot  of  earth,  all  that  is  spi- 
ritual, buoyant,  light  and  fanciful,  in  the  aerial  character  of  the 
little  Cherubin,  the  "  maudit  page^^  [the  cursed  page],  of  the 
piquante  Suzanne^  the  adroit  FigarrOy  an^the  feminine  countess, 
occurred  to  my  memory,  and  formed  a  melancholy  contrast  with 
the  associations  of  the  tomb. 

The  Hotel  de  Beaumarchais,  without  being  very  large,  con- 
tains many  suites  of  rooms  painted  in  fresco,  but  too  small  and 
too  low  for  the  English  standard  of  handsome  apartments.  The 
^alon  a  manger  [the  dining  room]  is  remarkable  for  the  double 
flight  of  steps,  which  lead  to  it  from  the  saion  de  compagnie  [the 
drawing  room],  and  for  the  fountain  of  clear  water  with  which 
it  is  refreshed.  In  one  of  the  windows,  which  looks  immediately 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  stands  a  perfect  model  of  that 
formidable  prison,  formed  out  of  one  of  the  stones  of  its  own 
foundation.  The  Hotel  de  Beaumarchais  is  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic—It is  occupied  by  Mad.  de  Beaumarchais,  whose  advanced 
age  and  infirm  state  of  health  do  not  permit  her  to  receive  com- 
pany; and  I  owe  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  my  visit  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  man,  whose  talents  I  had  so  long  admired,  to  the 
politeness  of  his  accomplished  daughter,  Madame  de  la  Rue,  who, 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  iloquetice  du  biliet^  which  accompanied 
her  invitation,  is  the  legitimate  heiress  to  much  of  the  playful 
wit,  which  distinguished  the  works  of  her  celebrated  father. 

The  Hotel  dela  Reynierc,  independent  of  the  splendour  of  its 
arrangements,  and  the  elegance  of  its  furniture,  will  always  have 
a  claim  to  interest  among  the  professors  of  the  science  of  savoir* 
vivre  [good-eating],  as  being  the  house  of  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated *'  Almanach  des  Gourmands*^  [Glutton's  Almanack.]  This 
beautiful  hotel  was  built  by  Monsieur  de  la  Reyniere,  father  of 
its  present  owner,  a  rich  fermier-general  [farmer  general],  the 
riv;d  of  the  La  Poplinieres,  and  other  luxurious  and  opulent 
financiers  of  the  Place- Vendome.  The  elegance  and  magnificence 
of  this  hotel,  its  superb  furniture  and  rich  gilding,  give  a  tole- 
rably just  idea  of  the  sumptuousness  and  splendour  of  that  class 
of  men,  whose  office  and  wealth  arose  out  of  thosfc  corrupt  insti- 
tutions, which  impoverished  thousands,  to  support  a  few  in 
wanton  extravagance,  and  inordinate  luxury. 
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It  was  here  old  La  Reyniere  put  those  principles  into  piac* 
tice,  which  his  son  has  since  so  wittily  resolved  into  systems,  and 
of  whose  suppers  it  was  said,  by  his  aristocratical  guests,  ^^  on 
lea  wiange^mais  on  ne  lea  digerepas*'*  [they  are  eaten  but  not  di- 
gested]. An  anecdote  is  told,  which  places  the  egotism  of  these 
noble  convives  of  the  old  farmer-general  in  a  very  humorous 
point  of  view.  Monsieur  de  la  Kcyniere,  after  having  long 
united  in  his  own  person,  the  two  lucrative  places  of  adminittra^ 
tcur  des  posies  zadfermier-gSnSraly  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  the  influence  of  certain  friends  at  court,  whom  he  repaid  by 
his  dinners  and  suppers,  found  himself  suddenly  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  resigniqg  one  of  those  places,  and  complained  to 
his  nobl«  friends  of  the  diminution  of  his  revenue.  ^^  £hJ  maisj 
mon  Dieui'*'*  replied  the  Due  de.  *  *  *  *,  who  was  present, 
^^cela  ne  fait  pas  unegrande  difference  dans  voire  fortune.  C^esi 
un  miUion  a  meiire  a  fonds  perdus^  ei  nous  rCen  viendrons  pas 
motns  souper  chez  vousJ^^  [Eh!  but  my  God,  that  can  make  no 
great  difference  in  your  fortune.  It  is  but  a  million  to  set  down 
as  lost,  and  we  will  come  and  sup  with  you  all  the  same.] 

Monsieur  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  adds  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  paternal  talent  for  the  gastronomic  art,*  a  peculiar  humour, 
all  his  own,  and  as  it  was  said  of  him  by  the  wits  of  Paris,  some 
years  backy— *  H  alloii  d  Ptmmorialiti par  trots  routes  diffhrerUes; 
far  ses  livres^par  ses  actions^  etpar  ses  soupers.^^  [He  is  going  to 
immortality  by  three  different  roads:  by  his  books,  by  his  actions, 
and  by  his  suppers].  This  literary  Apicius  made  his  debuty  by  a 
parody  on  a  work  of  Condorcet's;  and  established  his  reputation 
for  wit  and  cookery,  by  his  **  Almanach  des  Gourmands.*^  He, 
however,  soon  left  the  practice  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled, 
and  contented  himself  with  furnishing  rules,  which  he  preferred 
exemplifying  at  any  other  person's  expense  than  his  own.  M. 
de  la  Reyniire,  therefore,  has  long  resigned  one  of  bis  paths  to 
immortality;  and  though  he  gives  new  editions  of  his  work,  no 
longer  illustrates  its  theories  at  his  table,  for  he  gives  no  more 
suppers;  nor  holds  any  more  **  yurSs  de  gustateurs^^  [Juries  of 
tasters].  Mons.  de  la  Reyniere  was  not  in  Paris,  during  my 
residence  there,  but  many  anecdotes  of  his  singular  humour  and 
espiigkrt6\  [vivacity]  were  repeated  to  me,  by  those  who  knew 

•  The  fp*andfather  of  M.  de  U  Reyniere  wa»  also  celebrated  for  bis  gmtr- 
mandite  [gluttony ]>  and  the  sumptuotisness  of  his  table  His  death  was  cha- 
rftcteristic  as  that  of  Anacreon:  he  died  of  a  surfeit,  got  by  eating  too  freely  of 
turkies'  livers. 

f  Mad.  de  la  Reyniere,  the  mother  of  M.  Grimod,  is  still  alive,  and  occupies 
a  wing  of  the  hotel.  She  is  of  the  haute-fiobieue  [high  nobilit}  ]•  ber  late  hus- 
band was  rather  of  a  roftirt^  [plebeiar  3  extraction.  It  was  among  the  arou8e> 
ments  of  his  son  to  invite,  on  the  same  day,  to  dinner,  the  noble  relatives  of 
bis  high-bom  mother,  with  some  of  the  baurgeoit  kinsmen  [city  kintmen3  of 
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him  well.  I  had  an  Opportunity  of  visiting  his  sjdendid  hotel, 
under  circumstances  that  highly  contributed  to  its  brilliancy  and 
magnificence;  for  it  is  nowthe  temporary  town  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  was  in  this  hotel  that  his  Grace  gave  a  splendid  ball,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Bern,  which,  from  the 
circumstance  of  all  the  guests  coming  fresh  from  the  grand  cou* 
vert  [grand  supper]  at  the  Thuilleries,  in  their  splendid  court 
dresses,  together  with  the  illuminations  of  the  hotel  and  gar- 
dens, in  honour  of  the  event,  produced  an  effect  of  brilliancy  and 
magnificence  to  which  description  can  do  no  possible  justice. 
In  the  arrangements  of  this  beautiful  Jete^  in  the  delicacy,  plen* 
teousness,  and  variety  of  the  table,  the  abundant,  genuine  hospi- 
tality of  England,  the  simplicity  and  chastity  of  its  taste  were  ne- 
ver better  represented.  The  milange  [mixture]  of  all  parties,  all 
nations,  which  appeared  in  those  rooms,  closely  associated  under 
the  eye  of  the  distinguished  person,  who  so  materially  contributed 
to  effect  this  moral  and  political  fusion^  was  a  singular  picture 
for  philosophy  to  gaze  on,  and  even  for  common-place  observa- 
tion to  pause  over  and  examine.  It  was  curious  to  see  in  this 
congress  of  beauty  and  fashion,  to  which  so  many  countries  lent 
some  of  its  lovely  representatives,  the  helko  of  Berlin,  Peters- 
burgh,  Rome,  London,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin — all  as- 
sembled under  the  same  roof.  Buonapartist-generals,  waltzing 
in  close  embrace  with  pretty  royalistes  enragSea  [violent  royalists], 
and  revolutionary  senators  linked  in  a  chaine-entiire  [a  complete 
chain]  with  «/tra-partners,  formed  the  best  illustration  of  the 
**  Hofy  Aliiance^^-  that  could  possibly  be  given.  And  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  as  well  for  the  interests  of  Europe,  if  its  af- 
fairs had  been  thus  settled  in  a  country  dance  in  Paris,  instead 
of  being  gossiped  over  in  council  at  Vienna;  if  a  quadrille  had 
been  substituted  for  a  congress^  and  pretty  women  had  mingled 
their  entrc'chats  and  demucourvettes  with  the  solemn  motions  of 
young  diplomatists,  and  the  slow  arrangements  of  expediency 
ministers. 

I  remember,  that  in  the  bustling  and  press  of  this  brilliant 
crowd,  I  was  forced  to  lean  against  a  table  for  support,  on  which 
rested  the  historical  bust  of  Buonaparte.  Before  me  stood  the 
conqueror  of  Wnterloo,  in  conversation  with  Marshal  Marmont; 

his  imther;  presenting  them  to  each  other  with  '*  Monsieur  le  Due,  this  is  our 
cousin,  the  baker;"  or,  **  oiir  uncle,  the  butcher."  He  also  piqued  himself 
on  brinj^ne  professed  enemies  together  at  hi«  tiible — ^Talma,  with  his  severe 
critic  Geottroi;  Mad.  Mars,  with  her  rival.  Mad.  Le  Vert,  Cfc.  Uc,  &c.  He 
once  hired  out  coaches  to  vei  his  father,  who  refused  him  money,  and  is  so 
far  from  objecting  to  the  notoriety  of  his  gambols,  that  he  19  liimself  the  first 
to  mention  and  laugh  at  them. 

If  h 
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on  cidier  side  the  Turki»h  ambassador,  in  Eastern  costume,  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgho^  in  his  Russian  orders! — What  a  combina- 
tion! During  the  whole  night  groups  equally  incongruous  and 
extraordinary  were  continually  repeated. 

The  hotel  de  Sommariva  is  enriched  by  some  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  some  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  the  genius  of  modem  artists.  But  it  is  the  Terpsi- 
chore and  Magdeleine  of  Canova,  that  lend  the  hotel  de  Sommariva 
its  principal  interest,  if  the  taste,  politeness,  and  hospitality  of 
Mons.  de  Sommariva  himself  be  excepted.  The  Terpsichore  is  so 
highly  estimated,  even  by  its  unrivalled  artist,  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  his  works  to  which  he  has  put  his  name.  The  charm  of 
this  beautiful  statue  is,  its  life! — the  mysterious  art,  by  which 
the  Praxiteles  of  modem  days  has  communicated  the  appearance 
of  motion  to  what  is  motionless,  and  lent  vitality  to  maible! 
Terpsichore^  with  the  form  of  a  Grace  and  the  head  of  a  Hebe, 
seems  almost  to  illustrate  the  art  over  which  she  presides;  and 
I  should  have  felt  much  less  surprise  to  have  seen  her  spring 
from  the  pedestal,  which  her  delicate  foot  scarely  touches,  than 
I  have  occasionally  experienced  from  the  unexpected  agility  of 
some  human  elephant^  moving  its  ponderous  weight  by  an  organic 
impulsion,  in  which  life  and  xotU  seemed  to  have  no  part.*  Still, 
however,  with  all  her  beauty,  all  her  /i/Jr,  all  her  grace,  the  love- 
ly Terpsichorei%  more  than  rivalled  by  the  grief-wom  form  of  the 
penitent  Magdeleine.  A  small  apartment,  hung  with  dark  silk, 
enshrines  this  marble  wonder,  which  expresses  in  every  form, 
every  curve,  every  fibre,  the  wasting  touch  of  time  and  wo;  on 
whose  cheek  the  tear  seems  lucid,  or,  at  most,  but  half  congeal- 
ed; whose  ey;e  swims  upon  the  gaze,  and  whose  limbs,  symme- 
trical even  in  decay,  exhibit  a  beautiful  skeleton,  to  which  the 
delicate  muscle  seems  scarcely  to  adhere.  The  rough  sole  of  the 
small  foot  tells  of  many  a  dreary  step,  trod  in  penitence  and 
hardship,  while  the  still  rounded  shoulder  siu^ives  the  wreck  of 
other  beauties,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  drooping  countenance 
is  the  expression  of  one,  who  deserved  to  *'  be  forgiven^^^for  she 
loved  mwcA."— Whoever  can  look  upon  this  splendid  specimen  of 
the  noblest  of  the  arts  without  emotion,  must  have  more  of  mar- 
ble in  their  composition,  than  the  statues  of  Canova! 
.    There  is  nothing  M.  Sommariva  seems  to  prfee  so  much  in  his 
collection,  as  a  head  of  Christ,  by  Guido,  which  is  framed  in  a 
box,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key.  This  saintly,  sickly  head, 

•  The  head  of  Terptichore  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  beautiful  sister  of  the 
ex  Eni|)cror,  Pauline,  Princess  of  Dorf^hese,  whose  charms  have  afforded  a 
study  lo  most  of  the  celebrated  painters  and  statuaries  of  the  day.  As  well  as 
I  remember,  Mons.  Sommariva  told  rae  this  was  not  the  case,  the  whole  bctn^ 
a  beau-iiUai  of  a  genius  destined  to  immortalit}. 
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With  its  livid  colouring  and  melancholy  expression,  reminded  me 
of  a  phrase  of  Poussin's,  that  he  "did  not  like  to  see  Christ 
always  painted  as  a  Pere  DouiUet.^^  It  is,  however,  reckoned 
the  perfection  of  the  art. — On  the  subject  of  the  heads  of  Christ, 
M.  Denon  makes  a  very  curious  observation,,  which  has  added 
to  their  interest  with  me,  inducing  me  to  consider  them  as  ge*' 
nuine  portraits.  Speaking  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  he  says,  "Zr* 
beauxy  suriout  lesjeunes^  rappeUent  U  car  act  ire  de  tete  que  la  pein- 
.  ture  a  conaervS  a  Jeaua  Christ;  ce  qui proUveroit  qiC'%1  est  de  tradi^ 
tioHy  et  fCa  pas  pour  epoque  le  quatorztSme  Steele^  et  le  renouvelle^ 
ment  des  arts*\x!l^Q  heads  of  tneir  handsomest. young  men,  have 
much  of  the  character  which  painting  has  transmitted  to  us  for 
that  of  Jesus  Christ;  this  may  go  to  prove  that  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  traditionary]. 

The  hotel  de  Craufurd^  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Paris,  is  so 
well  known  to  foreigners,  and  particularly'  to  the  English, 
through  the  hospitality  and  courteousf  attention  to  all  strangers, 
of  its  owners,  that  it  might  be  deemed  sufficient,  perhaps,  merely 
to  mention  it,  if  its  elegant  saloons  were  not  better  known  to  their 
passing  guests,  than  its  curious  and  interesting  picture-gallery. 
— Madame  Craufurd  must,  therefore,  forgive  me,  if  I  pass  by 
her  superb  chambre  a  coucher  [bed-chamber],  with  its  white  and 
gold  £h*aperies,  its  porcelaine  tables,  and  silver  toilette,  with  all 
the  fairy  suite  belonging  to  it,  the  sallc  de  batn^  the  boudoir^  cabu 
net  de  toilette  [the  badiing-room,  the  boudoir,  the  dressing-room], 
and  lovely  orangerie^ — and  hasten,  with  all  the  mempirs  of  Louif 
the  XlVth's  day  under  my  arm,  to  the  gallery  which  contain^ 
the  portraits  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  his  court;  the  heroines 
of  the  Frondej  and  even  some  of  the  brave  friends  of  Henry  IV. 
and  the  fair  mistresses  of  his  predecessors.  Among  these,  the 
heroic  Agnes  Sorel  takes  a  chronological  lead.  She  is  dressed 
in  the  simple  costume  of  a  peasant,  extremely  like  that  worn  by 
the  women  of  Normandy  in  the  present  day.  La  belle  des  belles 
[the  fairest  of  the  fair]  is  not  beautiful,  but  her  countenance  is 
expressive  of  the  most  perfect  goodness,  aad^I  should  rather  say 
she  was  La  bonne  des  bonnes  [the  best  of  the  g6od].  An  old  por- 

•  Voyage  en  Egypte. 

fThc  Duke  of  WeUmifton  it  a  frequent  visiunt  at  the  hotel  de  Craufurd, 
as  indeed  are  almost  all  the  £ngUsh  of  note  or  rank.  The  first  nijjlit  I  visited 
th«  hotel  de  Craufurd,  I  sat  next  to  a  very  IotcI^  and  attractive  young  lady, 
who  talked  with  so  much  anxiety  of  carryinjf  *n  infant  child  across  the  chan- 
nel, (as  she  was  goinjr  to  England)  that  I  thought  her  some  amiable  little  mo- 
ther in  private  life,  who  had  never  befoi'e  stepped  bevoiid  the  domestic  circle 
of  t  middle  rank,  until  sdraebody  questioned  her  ajjout  "one  of  the  Queen* , 
her  ownft."— This  yoiinj:  and  amiable  mother  wai  the  lovely  Princess  de  Ester, 
hazy,  who  has  since  become  so  popular  in  England,  by  ji^accs,  formed  to  at- 
tract every  where,  and  by  virtues,  which  it  mcBt  peculiarly  belongs  to  Eng- 
land to  cherish  and  to  appreciate. 
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trait  of  Diana  de  Poitiers,  is  most  remarkable  for  the  aUusive 
device  prefixed  to  it,  from  Psalm  xlii.  ^^ As  the  hart  panteth, 
&c.  Sec.  &c."  The  French  missals,  in  former  times,  were  visual- 
ly as  much  a  breviary  of  love,  as  devorion;— and  Gucmier  illus- 
trated the  prayer  book  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  by  drawing  all  the 
beauties  of  the  court,  most  famous  for  their  gallantry,  as  virgin 
martyrs,  and  canonised  saints. 

An  original  portrait  of  Marie  de  BeauviUiers,  the  lovely  mm, 
and  afterwards  abbess,  of  Montmartre,  who  was  carried  oiF  from 
her  Convent  by  Henry  IV.  and  whom  he  describes,  in  the  poem 
attributed  to  him,*  of  P Amour  Philosophies  by 


-  Son  habit  b1anc» 


Son  acapulaire— et  le  TVif;^ 
Qu'eUe  tient  dedans  son  cloitre." 
[Her  white  dress,  her  scspuUry,  and  the  rank  which  she  holds  in  her  cbis* 
ter.] 

This  picture,  though  taken  from  its  celebrated  original  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  exhibits  great  remains  of  personal  beauty,  not  a 
little  set  off  by  the  monastic  dress.  A  head  of  the  great,  and  un- 
fortunate Due  de  Biron,  who  was  decapitated  by  Henry  IV. 
whose  cause  he  had  so  ably  defended.  The  countenance  is  very 
fine,  and  marked  by  an  air  of  high  distinction.  A  few  days  be- 
fore I  saw  this  portrait,  I  was  introduced  to  his  descendant,  the 
Due  de  Biron  Gontaut;  but  I  could  trace  no  other  resemblance 
between  hini  and  his  illustrious  ancestor,  than  that  they  both 
wore  very  long  gold  car-rings! 

The  justly  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  a  good,  rather  than 
an  intelligent^  countenance,  which  gives  no  indication  of  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  spirited  MSmoires  that  ever 
were  written.  Madame  de  Stael  is  here  painted,  as  she  painted 
herself,  "  en  buste.^ 

Madame  des  Houlieres,  too  beautiful  by  half  for  an  anthoress 
—and  looking  more  loyely  things,  than  she  ever  wrote,  notwith- 
standing the  elegance  of  her  Idylliums.  Madame  de  Rambbuil- 
let,  handsome,  but  still  that  sort  of  precise  beauty,  one  would 
look  for  in  the  foundress  of  her  own  bel  esprit  coteries. 

The  celebrated  Hortense  Mancini,  Dutchess  of  Mazarine,  who 
died  in  exile,  and  in  indigence,  in  £ngland.  In  the  large  dark 
eyes  of  this  lovely  person^  all  the  ambition  of  her  restless  and  in* 
trigutng  character  is  strongly  traced. 

The  handsome  Duchesse  de  ^orze^  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  those  ugly  litde  dogs,  of  which  Madame  de  Sev]gn6  writes  in 
such  raptures,  when  she  receives  one  dressed  in  rose-coloured 
ribands,  and  curled  and  perfumed,  like  a  young  abbe  comment 
dataire  [commendatory]  of  the  old  regime.' 
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Madame  de  Retz,  mentioned  in  the  Mhnoires  of  the  Cardinal, 
infinitely  more  lovely  than  Mademoiselle  de  Fontange,  the  "  chat 
gris^'*  [grey  cat],  who  forms  a  pendant  to  her;  both  by  Mig- 
nard. 

The  Countess  d'Armanac,  on  horseback,  with  a  roan's  cravat 
on  her  neck,  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  her  head:  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  style  of  portrait  painting  of  the  day. 

Madame  de  Longueville,  a  most  incomparable  beauty,  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  heroines 'of  the  Fronde;  and  with  eyes  that 
fairly  excused  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault*s  wish  to  obey  their 
commands,  ^^  it  fatre  la  guerre  au  RoP^  [to  make  war  on  the 
Ungj,  &c.  &c«  It  was  to  this  splendid  beau^  that  the  graver 
charms  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  succeeded,  in  the  heart  of  the 
author,  **  dea  Maximea.'*^ 

An  original  picture  of  Mad*  de  laValiere,by  Mignard,  taken 
in  1673,  very  fair,  and  very  insipid;  totally  deficient  in  that 
strong  expression  of  countenance,  marked  in  her  picture  by  Le 
Brun,  taken  as  a  Magdeleine^  which,  in  making  her  trample  on 
the  **  pomps  and  vanities  of  tjie  world,'*  gives  her  the  air  of  a' 
tragedy  actress,  in  the  act  of  taking  off  her  ornaments,  after 
her  part  is  over.  There  is  in  that  famous  picture  of  Lc  Brun's, 
a  robustness  in  the  figure  of  the  fair  Magdekiney  with  a  force 
and  energy  of  expression  in  the  features,  which  indicate  resent- 
ment, radier  than  repentance,  and  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
Mad.  de  la  Vali6re  did  not  consent  to  become  "  the  spouse  of 
Godj^  until  she  had  lost  all  hopes  of  remaining  mistress  to  the 
King.  This  was,  indeed,  very  near  the  truth;  for  to  the  last 
moment  she  *^  tumM,  and  tum'd,  and  was  a  woman  still,"  and 
only  remained  quiet  in  her  convent,  when  she  was  no  longer 
solicited  to  return  to  court. 

A  fulMength  picture  of  her  successor,  Madame  de  Montespan, 
represents  one  9f  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  persons,  that  art 
ever  designed.  In  the  sweet  expression  of  her  innocent  mouth, 
nothing  of  the  **  esprit  de  iM&n/^warl^"  [the  spirit  of  Montemart] 
seems  to  hover;  and  in  her  gentle  countenance  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  that  violent  and  haughty  spirit,  which  royal  authority 
could  not  govern,  and  which  the  art  of  her  shrewd  successor 
could  alone  undermine  and  subdue. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  holding  the  hand  of  the  little  Due  de 
Maine,  is  a  perfect  Hebe;  bearing  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
another  original  portrait,  by  Mignard,  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
in  whidi  her  sedate  but  comely  countenance  expresses  all  the 
good  sense  and  ability  of  her  character. 

Madame  de  Sevign£,  a  beautiful  i^oman,  and  infinitely  supe- 
rior in  personal  attraction  to  her  daughter,  whose  picture  gives 
the  impression  of  a  cold  precise  character,  which  I  believe  this 
fair  disciple  of  Descartes  really  possessed. 
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Besides  the  v^ry  interesting  collection  of  the  Bi^auties  oT 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  day,  the  hotel  de  Craufurd  is  enriched 
with  a  few  valuable  original  pictures;  among  which,  a  head  by 
Tiziano,  in  bistre;  the  Jtidgment  of  Paris^  by  Rubens;  and  an 
admirable  portrait  of  a  Squinting  Boy,,  by  Lucca  Giordini,  are 
highly  estimated. 

A  portrait  of  Descartes,  by  F.  Hals,  gives  the  impression  of 
an  extraordinary  character!  The  head  seems  cast  out  of  the 
common  model  of  nature;  the  brows  are  perfectly  angular,  and 
the  countenance  marked,  at  once,  by  genius  and  deformity. 

Philip  Poisson,  the  comic  actor  and  author,  laughing  and 
showing  his  teeth,  is  not  to  be  viewed  with  a  grave  face. — But 
among  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  this  valuable  collection^ 
may  be  reckoned  the  fine  portrait  of  La  Bruyere,  writing  his 
celebrated  maxim  of  **  Lecontraire  du  bruit  qui  courf^  [The  con- 
trary of  the  current  report],  &c.  He  seems  just  to  have  raised 
his  head  and  hand  from  the  paper;  the  countenance  is  pale, 
thoughtful,  and  full  of  expression. — A  fine  picture  of  the  late 
Emperor,  by  Robert  Lc  Fevre,  painted  in  1810,  wants  only  the 
consecrating  touch  of  time,  to  give  it  its  full  value  and  conside- 
ration. 

The  hotel  de  Borghese,  the  former  residence  of  the  lovely 
Princess  Pauline,  the  ex-Emperor's  youngest  sister,  is  now  the 
dwelling  of  the  English  ambassador.  But,  its  tenants  only  ex- 
cepted, nothing  is  changed;  it  preserves  entire  the  original  taste 
and  splendor  of  the  magnificent  palaces  granted  to  the  imperial 
family,  by  their  singular  and  munificent  chief.  It  is  said,  that 
pride  and  affection  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  riches  and  splendor 
lavished  by  Napoleon  on  his  relatives;  but  all  that  his  family 
vanity  and  boundless  prodigality  could  do  for  them,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  their  demands  on  his  affection  and  generosity. 
«  Ces  coquines  la^^  he  observed  to  a  confidential  person,  to 
whom  he  was  complaining  of  some  exorbitant  request  of  one  of 
his  sisters,  "  Ces  coqmnes  Id  croient^  ^^j^  ^*  ^^  prive  dcs  biens 
du  feu  Roi  notre  pere'*'*  [These  rogues  believe,  that  I  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  wealth  of  the  late  king  our  father].  Still, 
however,  these  requests,  though  alway  the  subject  of  complaint, 
were  rarely  refused. 

"  Each  pendant  in  their  car  shall  be  a  province.*' 

I  was  present  at  the  sale  of  the  paj^ce  of  Cardinal  Fesch. 
The  multiplicity  of  his  collection  of  statuary,  pictures,  mosaics, 
bronzes,  marbles,  &c.  was  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  imagina- 
tion. Relays  of  furniture,  chairs  that  seemed  of  massive  gold, 
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beds  that  appeared  made  only  to  excite  wonder,  all  presented  a 
combination  of  wealth  and  splendor,  which,  I  believe,  is  only  to 
be  found  in  France,  and  to  which  the  treasures  of  all  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  Europe  once  contributed. 

In  the  hotel  de  Borghese,  the  state  chambre-a-coucher  [bed- 
chamber] of  the  fair  princess,  is  now  a  sort  of  audience-€hamber 
for  the  British  embassy.  The  splendid  canopy  of  crimson  vel- 
vet and  go)d,  which  shaded  the  slumbers  of  the  prettiest  woman 
in  France,  is  now  the  representative  of  the  English  throne; 
and  in  the  ruelle  [at  the  bedside],  where  the  priestesses  of 
fashion  once  assembled  round  their  idol  at  her  riveil  [awaken- 
ing], to  decide  on  the  flow  of  a  ringlet,  or  to  obtain  the  exclusive 
patent  of  a  cap,  diplomacy  now  unravels  its  *^  many-colouredweb 
of  good  and  ill  together  ^^  and  the  gravest  heads  in  Europe  are 
drawn  together  to  balance  political  relations,  where  the  loveliest 
once  debated  on  the  power  and  influence 

**  Of  quips,  and  crankt,  and  wreathed  smilss.*' 

I  recal  with  infinite  pleasure  to  my  recollection  the  hotel  de 
Victoire,  and  the  accomplished  circle  I  found  collected  round  its 
graceful  and  elegant  mistress,  the  Countess  Lefebvre-Desnou- 
cttes.*  This  beautiful  little  pavilion,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
midst  of  its  blooming  garden,  and  in  the  most  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  Paris,  was  presented  by  the  French  nation  to  the  modest 
conqueror  of  Marengo,  on  his  return  from  the  most  splendid  of 
his  Italian  victofies.f  Here  General  Buonaparte  resided,  until 
he  took  possession,  in  his  consular  dignity,  of  the  royal  apart* 
mentsof  the  Thuilleries;  and  here  he  received  that  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  which  was  the  ^^  sxvelling  prologue  to  the 
imperial  theme:^^ 

**  Glamis  and  Thane  of  Cawdor; 
**  The  greatest  U  behind!" 

The  hotel  de  Victoire  had  been  presented  by  Napoleon  to  his 
fair  cousin,  the  Comtesse  Desnouettes,  and  it  retains  all  the  elc- 

*  The  Comtesse  Desnouettes  lived  inj^at  retirement,  during  my  residence 
in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  exile  ofher  husband.  He  has  been  since  re- 
called by  the  king»  and  has  resumed  his  titles,  as  Marshal  of  France,  and  Duke 
of  Dantzic." 

t  *'I  saw  him,"  says  Miss  Williams,  speaking  of  his  reception  at  the  Direc- 
tory, on  his  return  from  Italy,  *'  1  saw  lum  decline  placin?  himself  in  the  chair 
of  state,  -which  had  been  prepared  for  him;  and  seem  as  if  he  wished  to  escape 
fiom  the  general  burst  of  applause." 

**  Lachf  Morgan  hat  confounded  Marshal  Ltfibvte  t!te  duke  of  Dantzk^  toith 
XJeutemml  General  Count  Lefehrvre  Desnouettes,  nov  in  Mnerica.^T, 
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gant  draperies  and  fumiUire  which  belonged  to  it^  when  it  Kra^ 
presented  to  himself.  Pectdiar  taste  and  studied  elegance,  ra- 
ther than  any  eflfort  at  splendor  and  magnificence,  characterise 
this  pretty  bijou.  Draperies  of  lilac  and  primrose  satin,  fasten** 
ed  by  his  own  brilliant  and  fallacious  star,  are  surmounted  by 
arabesque  frizes  of  great  delicacv  and  beauty,  and  the  furniture 
is  appropriately  elegant  and  simple. 

The  hotel  of  the  Baron  Denon  contains  the  most  curious,  va- 
ried, and  singular  ccdlections  of  art  and  antiqmties  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  private  person  in  Paris*  These  treasures,  occu- 
pying a  suite  of  six  rooms,  are  disposed  in  the  superb  armoires 
of  Boule,  which  once  belonged  to  the  apartments  of  Louis  XIV. 
or  are  placed  on  pedestals  drawn  from  the  ruins  of  Greece,  and 
on  mari>les  from  among  the  columns  of  Egypt.  Pictures,  medahi 
bronzes,  drawings,  with  Chinese,  Indian,  and  £g3^an  antiqui- 
ties and  curiosities,  are  all  arranged  in  an  order  at  once  philo- 
sophical and  chronological,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  a 
more  steady  light  upon  remote  times,  and  of  illustrating,  by  a 
few  curious  specimens,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  In  his 
collection  of  pictures.  Monsieur  Denon  seems  to  have  been 
more  Q;uided  by  taste,  than  aided  by  fortune.  It  contains  but 
few  of  those  pictures  to  which  a  series  of  ages  has  attached  an 
enormous  value,  but  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  waterfall,  by  Rhuis* 
dal;  a  portrait  of  Moliere,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon;  a  head  of 
Parmegiano,  by  that  great  painter  himself;  as  being  of  sing^ular 
beauty  and  value:  as  also  some  pieces  by  Schedoni,  and  tiiree 
pictures,  by  Andrea  Schiavone,  ^Tithonand  Aurorai*^  ^  Diana 
diicovering  the  frailty  of  CahHa^^  and  an  **  Aurora  awaking.^* 
Besides  the  rarity  of  these  three  little  pictures,  the  elegance  of  the 
drawing,  strictly  resembling  the  designs  of  Parmegiano,  whom 
Schiavone  imitated  and  admired,  ana  the  richness  of  colouring 
peculiar  to  the  Venetian  school,  render  them  very  precious.  A 
little  picture  by  Callot,  painted  on  lapis-lazuli,  is  curious  and 
valuable;  and  a  Madonna,  by  Guercino,  carelessly  giving  her 
son  to  the  arms  of  Joseph,  that  she  may  listen  to  an  angel  who  is 
flaying  on  a  violin^  has  a  character  of  na'ivSte  and  originality, 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  execution  is  beautiful  and  masterly. 

Among  a  small,  but  most  valuable  collection  of  the  most  an- 
cient pictures  extant,  is  one  by  Martino  di  Messina,  the  first 
who  painted  in  oil;  the  portrait  of  a  bishop,  by  Giotto;  a  Mag- 
gatio;  a  Bellino;  and  a  composition  by  Era.  Bartolomi,  one  of 
Raphael's  first  masters. 

Among  the  modem  pictures  are,  the  head  of  a  Greek  lady,  by 
Madame  le  Brun;*  a  picture  of  Rosalba,  by  herself;  and  a  sin- 

*  Madame  le  Brun  it  still  Livine  at  Paris,  enjoying^  nrreat  reputation  for  ber 
talents,  and  the  highest  esteem  for  her  character.  She  had  the  kindneit  to 
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filarly  cliaracteristic  portrait  of  M*  Denon,  by  Robert  Le 
evre. 

Id  presenting  to  my  admiration  a  small  cabinet  picture,  an 
holy  lamily  by  Bourdon,  which,  he  said,  might  pass  for  a  Ca- 
racci,  and  another  by  Vateau<»  M.  Denon  made  an  observation, 
which,  as  coming  from  the  celebrated  dtrecUurdu  Music  Fran-- 
fata  [clirector  of  the  French  Museum],  is  too  valuable  not  to  be 
cited  in  his  own  words — "  Ces  deux  petites  pUces  montrent  qu*il 
ne /out  jamais  jtigeravecprSjugSd^un  petntre^  avant  d^avoir  vu 
ce  guHla  fait  de  plus  beau;  ptusque  dans  ces  deux  tableaux  on 
trouve^  mime  avec  le  mauvais  style  du  sticky  la  coleur  sublime 
de  Titien^  lejinis  pr^ieux  de  Leonardi  de  Vinciy  et  PSlSgance  dfi 
Parmegiano**  [These  two  little  pieces  show  that  we  ou^t  never 
to  judge  of  a  painter  with  prejudice,  unless  we  have  seen  his  best 
Works;  since  in  these  two  pictures,  in  spite  of  the  defective  style 
of  the  age,  we  find  the  sublime  colouring  of  Titian,  the  exquisite 
finish  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  elegance  of  Parmegiano]. 
It  would  appear,  from  this  critique  of  M •  Denon's,  that  the 
painters  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  want  genius,  but  liberty— and  it 
is  probable,  that  these  two  pieces  were  carelessly  thrown  off,  1^ 
Vateau  and  Bourdon,  in  a  moment  of  leisure  and  freedoni  snatch- 
ed from  their  hired  labours  at  Versailles  and  the  Thuilleries;   * 
when  they  were  relieved  from  blue  silk  robes,  and  full-blown 
roses— from  Apollos  and  Graces — from  Monsieur  Le  Brun,  and 
Louis  le  Grand! 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  little  collection  of  pictures,  M« 
Denon  has  adopted  a  chronological  order,  with  respect  to  the 
ancient  masters,  which  presents  a  very  beautiful  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  art.  He  begins  with  a  suite  of  enamels  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  commencing  with  La  Kobier,  and  finishing 
with  the  splendid  miniatures  of  IVI.  Augustin,  whom  he  considers 
as  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  the  day.  His  collection  of  medals, 
engravings,  and  drawings,  is  governed  by  the  same  spirit  of 
illustration,  which  adds  so  much  to  their  interest,  and  which  has 
always  in  view  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  civilisation  of 
man.  The  medals  are  divided  into  classes;  those  of  the  Greek 
cities,  of  the  Grecian  kings,  of  th«f  Roman  republic,  of  the 
Roman  emperors;— -the  decline  of  the  art,  in  the  middle  ages; 
Its  revival,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Tuscany,  by  Pisane;  in 
France^  under  Francis  I.;  in  Spain  and  in  £ngland;— its  degra- 
dation under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV*,  a  period  which  does 
not  present  one  medal  worth  citing,  or  collecting. 

invite  me,  Ihrougb  Uic  Marquise  de  YilettCy  to  tee  her  collection,  when  it 
should  have  undergone  some  new  arranf^ements,  for  she  was  tlien  chang^nr 
her  place  of  residence.  But  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  before  I  could  avail 
myielf  of  her  politeness,  and  fjpratify  my  own  curiosity,  by  seeing  so  celebrated 
and  distinguiiiied  a  personage. 

I  i 
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Monsieur  Dcnon,  himself,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  reYivcf 
of  this  splendid  art  in  France,  under  the  late  Emperor;  and  his 
own  series  of  m^als,  which  commemorate  the  extraordioary 
events  of  that  short,  bat  wondrous  career,  will  one  day  claim 
from  posterity  a  still  more  passionate  tribute  of  admiration,  than 
that,  which  the  cold-blooded  judgment  of  cotemporary  obser- 
vation does  not,  even  now,  withhold  from  them*  It  struck  me, 
(but  I  now  not  how  far  I  may  be  right)  Aat  the  peculiar  excd* 
lence  of  the  desims  of  M.  Uenon's  own  medals,  was  grace  and 
Jinesse;  a  sort  of  moral  elegance,  in  the  conception,  and  a  sin- 
gular delicacy  and  harmony,  in  the  composition,  which  pecu* 
liarly  belong  to  the  tone  of  genius,  and  character  of  the  man 
himself.  In  any  part  of  the  world,  that  the  nwkil  struck  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  the  passage  on 
graced  in  the  description  of  the  Egyptian  Alma^  had  been  shown 
me,  I  should  have  discovered  the  particular  vtrvt  of  Denon, 
though  I  had  never  read  his  works,  nor  seen  his  engravings; 
but  judged  of  his  genius  only  from  his  conversation. 

In  looking  over  M.  Denon's  rich  and  extensive  collection  of 
medals,  which  I  did  frequently,  during  my  residence  in  Paris, 
.  sometimes  with  the  benefit  of  his  own  observations,  and  some- 
times with  that  of  foreign  artists,  or  English  virtuosi,  I  was 
most  particularly  struck  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  sooie 
of  the  specimens,  which  I  admired,  without  any  rule  or  autho- 
rity, save  what  nature  lent.  Among  the  number,  which  uni- 
formly possessed  a  singular  attraction  for  me,  was  an  ancient 
Syracusan  medal,  which,  through  the  staining  tints  of  centuries, 
presented  the  figure  of  the  nymph  Arethusa.  Never  did  art,  or 
nature,  create  a  more  beautiful  form;  all  the  follies  of  the  old 
river-god,  Alpheus,  were  to  be  forgotten,  or  forgiven,  in  con- 
templating this  graven  image  of  his  mistress.  The  heads  of 
Lysimachus— of  Berenice,  wife  of  one  of  the  Ptolemys,  and  a 
Nero,  struck  me  also  as  singularly  admirable.  The  fine  head 
of  Antiochus  Euergetcs  is  curious,  being  a  perfect  resemblance 
of  all  the  medals  struck  of  Bonaparte. 

ITie  collection  of  bronzes,  which  M.  Denonf  brought  himself 

*  The  pasMi^  here  aUuded  to  U  too  beautiful,  to  need  mi  apology  for  citing 
k— "  La  ii^race  qui  nait  de  la  supplesse  des  mouvemens,  de  I'accord  harmonieuz 
d'un  ensemble  parfait;  lai^iare,  cet»e  portion  divine,  est  la  mime  dans  le 
monde  entier;  CVst  la  propri^t^  de  la  nature,  ^galement  d^partie  i^  toot  let 
Hret,  qui  jouissent  de  la  plenitude  de  leur  existence,  quel  soit  le  dimat  qui  les 
«  Tus  nai'tre."  Vojage  en  Eg^pte. 

[The  grace  which  springs  from  the  agility  of  her  motions,  accords  barmo. 
ntously  with  a  perfect  whole;  ffrace,  thmt  divine  ^ft,  is  the  same  throughout 
the  world;  it  is  the  property  of  natuiT,  equally  distributed  to  all  beings  who 
enjoy  the  fulness  of  their  existence,  whatever  may  be  the  climate  which  baa 
given  them  birth.] 

\  M.  Denon  was  received,  as  a  sculptor,  hi  the  academy  of  Florence,  for  the 
beautiful  little  figui'e  of  a  Bacchatue,  the  work  of  hit  own  chisel. 
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from  Egypt^  some  of  which  he  has  illustrated  in  the  plates  of  his 
great  work,  ^re  rare  and  curious,  and  prove  the  high  and  unri- 
valled perfection,  lo  which  the  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art. 

Among  his  Grecian  bronzes,  he  most  values  a  beautiful  little 
figure  of  Jupiter  Stator;  but  he  considers  the  specimens  he  has 
obtained  of  the  Chinese  workmanship,  in  this  art,  as  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  every  other*  Many  Roman  bronzes,  discovered 
in  France,  both  figures  and  articles  of  domestic  utility,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  singulkr  collection;  and  a  bronze  image,  of  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  proves  how  totally  the  art  had  then  de* 
clined  in  Europe,  by  its  hands  of  or^moluy  and  eyes  of  precious 
stones,  no  unusual  specimen  of  the  taste  of  those  barbarous 
times,  when  the  arts  were  worse  than  lost.  All  that  Japan  ^d 
China  ever  produced  in  its  peculiar  manufactures,  of  precious, 
rare,  and  curious;  all  that  could  satisfy  the  exorbitant  longings 
of  the  china-fancying  iacUeM^  of  the  Spectator's  day,  turn  the  head 
of  a  petite^maitresse^  or  out-run  the  desires  of  the  spoiled  child, 
who,  in  exhausting  every  possible  form  of  toy,  cried  at  last  for 
the  moony  may  be  found  m  the  apartments  and  splendid  armoires 
[cabinets]  of  M.  Denon. 

Porcelain  vases,  of  every  form,  size,  colour,  and  age;  from  ' 
the  black  china,  whose  antiquity  goes  beyond  date,  down  to  the 
transparent  produce  of  the  present  day— ^A^  cats,  that  once  sold 
for  a  thousand  crowns  a  piece,  and  green  bowb,  that  Confucius' 
might  have  dipped  his  long  nails  in;  Mandaria  beaux,  and  Bra- 
minical  gods,  josses  and  pagodas,  bamboo  magots  [monkeys,] 
cracUed  china  toadsy  flowers  that  resemble  nature,  and  animals 
that  resemble  nothing;  with  Japanese  boxes,  vases,  and  tem- 
ples; India  cabinets  and  ivory  screens,  specimens  of  fillagree, 
and  wax-work  curiosities,  two  thousand  years  old,  and  ingenious 
works  of  taste,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  modem  artists,—- are 
here  all  found  admirably  arranged,  and  curiously  assembled. 

But  in  all  this  various  collection,  which  it  must  have  taken  so 
much  time,  taste,  knowledge,  and  money  to  have  obtained,  and 
to  which  chance  and  circumstances  must  have  favourably  contri- 
buted, there  b  nothing  so  much  prized,  by  the  enlightened  and 
elegant  collector,  as  his  portfolios  of  the  original  designs  of  all 
the  greatest  masters— the  richest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  this  description,  supposed  to  exist.  These  portfolios  are  divi- 
ded into  3ehools>^the  lulian,  Flemish,  and  French;  and,  amons 
their  immense  and  various  contents,  include  fifty  of  the  original 
drawings  of  Parmeg^ano,  most  of  which  have  been  engraved, 
and  which  have  been  purchased,  at  an  enormous  price;  eighty, 
by  Guercino;  ten,  by  Raphael;  ten,  by  Julio  Romano;  and  a 
large  collection  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupik  of  the  Raphael 
school,  with  some  more  or  less  of  all  the  great  masters  of  the 
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Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  These  transcripts  of  the  prim€ 
intenzione  of  superior  genius,  struck  off  in  all  the  fervour  of 
first  and  ardent  inspiration,  bearing  the  impress  of  its  freshness 
and  its  force,  always  appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interest-, 
ing  than  the  long-studied,  long-laboured  task,  that  time  and 
judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is  like  the  sublime  com«^ 
mand,  "  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  /f^/t//'*— Touch,  tint, 
and  combination  might  more  finely  perfect  the  finished  picture; 
but  in  these  first  conceptions  of  these  bold  sketches,  the  mark 
divine  appears*— the  mysterious  cause  of  genius,  perceptible,  but 
unguessed  at,  undefined! 

Among  this  curious  collection,  I  discovered  some  objects  out 
of  all  rule  of  classification.  A  small  human  foot,  in  perfect 
preservation,  found  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Sgypt^  and  once 
perhaps  numbered  among  the  charms  of  some  lovely  Berenice, 
or  Cleopatra.  Two  thousand  years,  at  least,  have  passed  away, 
since  it  pressed  the  carpet  of  the  divan,  or  glided  amidst  the 
orange-groves  of  the  Delta.  This  is  the  delicate  little  foot  which 
M.  Dencm  describes  in  his  travels,  as  being,  without  doubt,  from 
its  symmetry,  "  le  pitd  d^une  jeune  femme^  d^une  princessey  d^un 
itre  charmanty  dont  lachaussure  n'avait  jamais  alUrS  lesformeSy 
et  dont  lea  formes  itaient  parfcAte^^  [The  foot  of  a  young  woman, 
of  a  princess,  of  a  charming  being,  a  foot  whose  form  had  never 
been  altered  by  a  shoe,  and  whose  symmetry  was  perfect].  The 
model  of  the  beautiful  little  hand  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  might 
form  a  pendant  [counterpart]  for  this  exquisitely  formed  foot.  But 
far  from  every  image  of  the  loveliness  and  the  graces,  conjured  up 
by  these  samples  of  female  beauty,  in  times  and  regions  so  re- 
motely distant,  is  another  non-descript  relic,  which  the  all-grasp- 
ing talent  of  collecting  has  associated  with  so  much  of  what  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  nature  and  art;  the  mask  of  Robes- 
pierre, taken  off  his  face  ere  one  bad  trace  of  the  mind  it  indicat- 
ed, had  faded  into  the  inexpressive  lividness  of  death.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  this  fsuthful  model  of  a  frightful  original, 
without  shuddering.  It  is  not  the  countenance  of  a  splendid 
villain,  urged  to  a  crime  by  an  ambition  that  ennobles  it;  it  is 
the  face  of  hireling  villany,  of  vulgar  atrocity,  of  inaccessible 
brutality,,  unenlightened  even  by  die  intelligence  of  cunning. 
It  is  not  even  the  face  of  the  "  best  of  cut-throats,^*  but  of  a  bun- 
gler, whose  dulness  might  have  marred  the  act  his  cruelty  sought 
to  perpetrate.  It  was  in  showing  me  this  disgusting  mask,  that 
M.  Denon  related  to  me  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  day,  and 
the  tyrant  that  ruled  it,  which  struck  me  as  particularly  curi- 
ous. 

When  the  French  Revolution  first  broke  out,  M.  Denon  was 
an  envoye  at  (me  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  he  remained  in  Italy 
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until  die  publication  of  a  decree  by  the  French  Republic,  which 
proscrib<:d  for  ever  those  emigrants,  who  did  not  return  within 
a  stated  period*  Returned  to  France,  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  upon  that  talent,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated 
for  amusement,  and  the  beauty  of  his  compositions  procured  him 
an  order  from  the  government,  to  make  some  designs  for  ka 
fastea  rSpublicaina  [les  fastes;— shews,  pageants].  He  was  direct- 
ed to  attend  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  which  assembled  at 
the  Thuilleries,  the  seat  of  government,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night; for  the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose  were  then  the 
chosen  periods  of  council  and  activity.  At  this  solemn  season 
of  the  night,  M.  Denon  reached  the  palace;  it  was  silent  and 
gloomy;  an  armed  guard  straggled  through  its  half-lighted  and 
spacious  apartments.  The  anti-room  of  the  council  chamber 
was  occupied  by  republican  officers,  fierce  and  dark  as  mid- 
night conspirators;  a  huisiier  [door-keeper]  in  waiting  had  or- 
ders to  receive  the  diplomatic  artist,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a 
particular  apartment. 

Left  alone  in  a  large  dimly-lighted  room,  Denon  discovered 
he  was  occupying  a  silent  space,  that  once  resounded  to  every 
tone  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  It  was  the  apartment  of  the  beau- 
tiful Marie  Antoinette.  Twenty  years  back,  he  had  himself 
served  there,  as  geniilhomme  ordinaire  to  Louis  XV.  While  he 
yf^A  ^*' chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  recollection^^  a  door 
opened,  and  was  cautiously  closed: — a  man  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Observing  it  occupied  by  a  stranger,  he 
started  back.— It  was  Robespierre!  By  the  light  of  the  lamp 
on  the  mantle-piece,  Denon  could  observe  the  darkening  coun- 
tenance of  this  king  of  terrors,  who  appeared  to  fumble  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  breast,  as  if  to  claim  the  safeguard  of  concealed 
arms*  Denon  at  once  saw  the  danger  of  exciting  even  a  momen- 
tary apprehension  in  a  mind  like  his,  and  he  dared  not  pause 
to  parley,  but  retreated  instantly  backward  towards  the  anti- 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Robespierre,  the  eyes  of  Robespierre 
fixed  on  turn.  A  bell  on  the  table  of  the  apartment  he  had 
quitted  rang  with  violence.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  huissier  who 
answered  it  returned,  with  a  polite  apology  from  the  dictator  to 
the  designer  of  the  fastes  ripublicains.  Denon  was  again  in^ 
troduced,  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  this  furious  demagogue, 
with  an  evident  attempt  to  disgube  the  feeling  he  had  expe- 
rienced, from  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  stranger,  assumed,  in 
his  manners  and  deportment,  an  air  of  high  polish  and  ceremo- 
nious breeding,  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  upon  one,  who  had 
himself  been  reared  in  courts,  an  idea  of  his  own  gentility,  and 
of  his  superiority  over  the  **  woollen  vassals'*  he  was  associated 
with.  **  He  was  dressed,"  says  Denon,  **  like  a  petit'Vmtre^ 
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Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  These  transcripts  of  the  prim€ 
intenzione  of  superior  genius,  struck  off  in  all  the  fervour  of 
first  and  ardent  inspiration,  bearing  the  impress  of  its  freshness 
and  its  force,  always  appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interest-, 
ing  than  the  long-studied,  long-laboured  task,  that  time  and 
judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is  like  the  sublime  com- 
mand, "  Let  there  be  Ught;  and  there  was  /i^/t//'*— Touch,  tint, 
and  combination  might  more  finely  perfect  the  finished  picture; 
but  in  these  first  conceptions  of  these  bold  sketches,  the  mark 
divine  appears-— the  mysterious  cause  of  genius,  perceptible,  but 
unguessed  at,  undefined! 

Among  this  curious  collection,  I  discovered  some  objects  out 
of  all  nde  of  classification.  A  small  human  foot,  in  perfect 
preservation,  found  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  once 
perhaps  numbered  among  the  charms  of  some  lovely  Berenice^ 
or  Cleopatra.  Two  thousand  years,  at  least,  have  passed  away, 
since  it  pressed  the  carpet  of  the  divan,  or  glided  amidst  the 
orange-groves  of  the  Delta.  This  is  the  delicate  little  foot  which 
M.  Dencfn  describes  in  his  travels,  as  being,  without  doubt,  from 
its  symmetry,  *'  k  pitd  d^tine  jeune  femme^  d^une  princesse^  d^un 
Stre  charmant^  dont  iachaussure  n^avait  Jamais  alUr6  les  formes^ 
et  dont  les  formes  Staient  parfcntet^^  [The  foot  of  a  young  woman, 
of  a  princess,  of  a  charming  being,  a  foot  whose  form  had  never 
been  altered  by  a  shoe,  and  whose  symmetry  was  perfect].  The 
model  of  the  beautiful  little  hand  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  might 
form  a  pendant  [counterpart]  for  this  exquisitely  formed  foot.  But 
far  from  every  image  of  the  loveliness  and  the  graces,  conjured  up 
by  these  samples  of  female  beauty,  in  times  and  regions  so  re- 
motely distant,  is  another  non-descript  relic,  which  the  all-grasp- 
ing talent  of  collecting  has  associated  with  so  much  of  what  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  nature  and  art;  the  mask  of  Robes- 
pierre, taken  off  his  face  ere  one  bad  trace  of  the  mind  it  indicat- 
ed, had  faded  into  the  inexpressive  lividness  of  death.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  this  faithful  model  of  a  frightful  original^ 
without  shuddering.  It  is  not  the  countenance  of  a  splendid 
villain,  urged  to  a  crime  by  an  ambition  that  ennobles  it;  it  is 
the  face  of  hireling  villany,  of  vulgar  atrocity,  of  inaccessible 
brutality,,  unenlightened  even  by  die  intelligence  of  cunning. 
It  is  not  even  the  face  of  the  **  best  ofcut-throatSy^  but  of  a  bun- 
gler, whose  dulness  might  have  marred  the  act  his  cruelty  sought 
to  perpetrate.  It  was  in  showing  me  this  disgusting  mask,  that 
M.  Denon  related  to  me  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  day,  and 
the  tyrant  that  ruled  it,  which  struck  me  as  particularly  curi- 
ous. 

When  the  French  Revolution  first  broke  out,  M.  Denon  was 
an  envoye  at  (me  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  he  remained  in  Italy 
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until  the  publication  of  a  decree  by  the  French  Republic,  which 
proscrib<:d  for  ever  those  emigrants,  who  did  not  return  within 
a  stated  period*  Returned  to  France,  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  upon  that  talent,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated 
for  amusement,  and  the  beauty  of  his  compositions  procured  him 
an  ord«r  from  the  government,  to  make  some  designs  for  ks 
fastes  rSpublicaina  [les  fastes^-shews,  pageants].  He  was  direct- 
ed to  attend  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  which  assembled  at 
the  ThuiUeries,  the  seat  of  government,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night; for  the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose  were  then  the 
chosen  periods  of  council  and  activity*  At  this  solemn  season 
of  the  night,  M.  Denon  reached  the  palace;  it  was  silent  and 
gloomy;  an  armed  guard  straggled  through  its  half-lighted  and 
spacious  apartments.  The  anti-room  of  the  council  chamber 
was  occupied  by  republican  officers,  fierce  and  dark  as  mid- 
night conspirators;  a  hutssier  [door-keeper]  in  waiting  had  or- 
ders to  receive  the  diplomatic  artist,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a 
particular  apartment. 

Left  alone  in  a  large  dimly-lighted  room,  Denon  discovered 
he  was  occupying  a  silent  space,  that  once  resounded  to  every 
tone  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  It  was  the  apartment  of  the  beau- 
tiful Marie  Antoinette.  Twenty  years  back,  he  had  himself 
served  there,  as  g'eniilhomme  ordinaire  to  Louis  XV.  While  he 
was  ^^  chewing' the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  recollection^'^  a  door 
opened,  and  was  cautiously  closed: — a  man  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Observing  it  occupied  by  a  stranger,  he 
started  back.— It  was- Robespierre!  By  the  light  of  the  lamp 
on  the  manUe-piece,  Denon  could  observe  the  darkening  coun- 
tenance of  this  king  of  terrors,  who  appeared  to  fumble  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  breast,  as  if  to  claim  the  safeguard  of  concealed 
arms.  Denon  at  once  saw  the  danger  of  exciting  even  a  momen- 
tary apprehension  in  a  mind  like  his,  and  he  dared  not  pause 
fo  pariev,  but  retreated  instantly  backward  towards  the  anti* 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Robespierre,  the  eyes  of  Robespierre 
fixed  on  Hun.  A  bell  on  the  table  of  the  apartment  he  had 
quitted  rang  with  violence.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  huissier  who 
answered  it  returned,  with  a  polite  apology  from  the  dictator  to 
the  designer  of  the  fastes  rSpublicains.  Denon  was  again  in^ 
troduced,  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  this  furious  demagogue, 
with  an  evident  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  he  had  expe- 
rienced, from  theunexpectedpresenceof  a  stranger,  assumed,  in 
his  manners  and  deportment,  an  air  of  high  polish  and  ceremo- 
nious breeding,  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  upon  one,  who  had 
himself  been  reared  in  courts,  an  idea  of  his  own  gentility,  and 
of  his  superiority  over  the  "  woollen  vassals"  he  was  associated 
with.  **  He  was  dressed,"  says  Denon,  "  like  a  petit'mmtre^ 
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Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  These  transcripts  of  the  prm€ 
intenzione  of  superior  genius,  struck  off  in  all  the  fervour  of 
first  and  ardent  inspiration,  bearing  the  impress  of  its  freshness 
and  its  force,  always  appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interest-, 
ing  than  the  long-studied,  long-laboured  task,  that  time  and 
judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is  like  the  sublime  com- 
mand, "  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  rvas  /f^A^''*— Touch,  tint, 
and  combination  might  more  finely  perfect  the  finished  picture; 
but  in  these  first  conceptions  of  these  bold  sketches,  the  mark 
divine  appears^-the  mysterious  cause  of  genius,  perceptible,  but 
unguessed  at,  undefined! 

Among  this  curious  collection,  I  discovered  some  objects  out 
of  all  rule  of  classification.  A  small  human  foot,  in  perfect 
preservation,  found  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  once 
perhaps  numbered  among  the  charms  of  some  lovely  Berenice^ 
or  Cleopatra.  Two  thousand  years,  at  least,  have  passed  away, 
since  it  pressed  the  carpet  of  the  divan,  or  glided  amidst  the 
orange-groves  of  the  Delta.  This  is  the  delicate  little  foot  which 
M.  Dendn  describes  in  his  travels,  as  being,  without  doubt,  from 
its  symmetry,  "  le  pied  d^une  jeune  femme^  d^une  princesse^  d^tm 
.  Stre  charmantj  dont  lachaussure  n'avait  jamais  aitSrS  les  formes^ 
et  dont  lea  formes  itaient  parfaitet^^  [The  foot  of  a  young  woman, 
of  a  princess,  of  a  charming  being,  a  foot  whose  form  had  never 
been  altered  by  a  shoe,  and  whose  symmetry  was  perfect].  The 
model  of  the  beautiful  little  hand  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  might 
form  a  pendant  [counterpart]  for  this  exquisitely  formed  foot.  But 
far  from  every  image  of  the  loveliness  and  the  graces,  conjured  up 
by  these  samples  of  female  beauty,  in  times  and  regions  so  re- 
motely distant,  is  another  non-descript  reXiCy  wUch  the  all-grasp- 
ing talent  of  collecting  has  associated  with  so  much  of  what  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  nature  and  art;  the  mask  of  Robes- 
pierre, taken  off  his  face  ere  one  bad  trace  of  the  mind  it  indicat- 
ed, had  faded  into  the  inexpressive  lividness  of  death.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  this  faithful  model  of  a  frightful  original, 
without  shuddering.  It  is  not  the  countenance  of  a  splendid 
villain,  urged  to  a  crime  by  an  ambition  that  ennobles  it;  it  is 
the  face  of  hireling  villany,  of  vulgar  atrocity,  of  inaccessible 
brutality,,  unenlightened  even  by  the  intelligence  of  cunning. 
It  is  not  even  the  face  of  the  "  beat  ofcut'tkroata^^  but  of  a  bun- 
gler, whose  dulness  might  have  marred  the  act  his  cruelty  sought 
to  perpetrate.  It  was  in  showing  me  this  disgusting  mask,  that 
M.  Denon  related  to  me  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  day,  and 
the  tyrant  that  ruled  it,  which  struck  me  as  particularly  curi- 
ous. 

When  the  French  Revolution  first  broke  out,  M.  Denon  was 
an  envoye  at  <me  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  he  remained  in  Italy 
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until  the  publication  of  a  decree  by  the  French  Republic,  which 
proscribed  for  ever  those  emigrants,  who  did  not  return  within 
a  stated  period.  Returned  to  France,  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  upon  that  talent,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated 
for  amusement,  and  the  beauty  of  his  compositions  procured  him 
an  ord«r  from  the  government,  to  make  some  designs  for  les 
fatte*  rSpublicaina  [les  fastes;-^hew8,  pageants]*  He  was  direct- 
ed to  attend  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  which  assembled  at 
the  Thuilleries,  the  seat  of  government,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night; for  the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose  were  then  the 
chosen  periods  of  council  and  activity.  At  this  solemn  season 
of  the  night,  M.  Denon  reached  the  palace;  it  was  silent  and 
gloomy;  an  armed  guard  straggled  through  its  half-lighted  and 
spacious  apartments.  The  anti-room  of  the  council  chamber 
was  occupied  by  republican  officers,  fierce  and  dark  as  mid- 
night conspirators;  a  huissier  [door-keeper]  in  waiting  had  or- 
ders to  receive  the  diplomatic  artist,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a 
particular  apartment. 

Left  alone  in  a  large  dimly-lighted  room,  Denon  discovered 
he  was  occupying  a  silent  space,  that  once  resounded  to  every 
tone  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  It  was  the  apartment  of  the  beau- 
tiful Marie  Antoinette.  Twenty  years  back,  he  had  himself 
served  there,  as  geniilhomme  ordinaire  to  Louis  XV.  While  he 
was  ^'^chetving  the  cud  of  sweet  and  hitter  recollection^^^  a  door 
opened,  and  was  cautiously  closed: — a  man  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Observing  it  occupied  by  a  stranger,  he 
started  back.— It  was-  Robespierre!  By  the  light  of  the  lamp 
on  the  mantle-piece,  Denon  could  observe  the  darkening  coun- 
tenance of  this  king  of  terrors,  who  appeared  to  fumble  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  breast,  as  if  to  claim  the  safeguard  of  concealed 
arms.  Denon  at  once  saw  the  danger  of  exciting  even  a  momen- 
tary apprehension  in  a  mind  like  his,  and  he  dared  not  pause 
to  parley,  but  retreated  instantly  backward  towards  the  anti* 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Robespierre,  the  eyes  of  Robespierre 
fixed  on  hun.  A  bell  on  the  table  of  the  apartment  he  had 
quiued  rang  with  violence.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  huissier  who 
answered  it  returned,  with  a  polite  apology  from  the  dictator  to 
the  designer  of  the  fastes  rSfiubiicains*  Denon  was  again  in* 
troduced,  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  this  furious  demagogue, 
with  an  evident  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  he  had  expe- 
rienced, from  theunexpectedpresenceof  a  stranger,  assumed,  in 
his  manners  and  deportment,  an  air  of  high  polish  and  ceremo- 
nious breeding,  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  upon  one,  who  had 
himself  been  reared  in  courts,  an  idea  of  his  ovm  gentility,  and 
of  his  superiority  over  the  **  woollen  vassals'*  he  was  associated 
with.  "  He  was  dressed,"  says  Denon,  **  like  a  petit^vuntrey 
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Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  These  transcripts  of  the  primg 
intenzione  of  superior  genius,  struck  off  in  all  the  fervour  of 
first  and  ardent  inspiration,  bearing  the  impress  of  its  freshness 
and  its  force,  always  appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interest-, 
ing  than  the  long-studied,  long-laboured  task,  that  time  and 
judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is  like  the  sublime  com- 
mand, "  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  /r^/j//**— Touch,  tint, 
and  combination  might  more  finely  perfect  the  finished  picture; 
but  in  these  first  conceptions  of  these  bold  sketches,  the  mark 
divine  appears— the  mysterious  cause  of  genius,  perceptible,  but 
unguessed  at,  undefined! 

Among  this  curious  collection,  I  discovered  some  objects  out 
of  all  nJe  of  classification.  A  small  human  foot,  in  perfect 
preservation,  found  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  once 
perhaps  numbered  among  the  charms  of  some  lovely  Berenice^ 
or  Cleopatra.  Two  thousand  years,  at  least,  have  passed  away, 
since  it  pressed  the  carpet  of  the  divan,  or  glided  amidst  the 
orange-groves  of  the  Delta.  This  is  the  delicate  little  foot  which 
M.  Dendn  describes  in  his  travels,  as  being,  without  doubt,  from 
its  symmetry,  "  le  pied  d^une  jeune  ftmme^  d^une  princesses  d^un 
.  Stre  charmantf  dont  lachaussure  n^avait  jamais  altirS  lesformes^ 
et  dont  ks  formes  Staient  parfaites*^  [The  foot  of  a  young  woman, 
of  a  princess,  of  a  charming  being,  afoot  whose  form  had  never 
been  altered  by  a  shoe,  and  whose  symmetry  was  perfect].  The 
model  of  the  beautiful  little  hand  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  might 
form  a  pendant  [counterpart]  for  this  exquisitely  formed  foot.  But 
far  from  every  image  of  the  loveliness  and  the  graces,  conjured  up 
by  these  samples  of  female  beauty,  in  times  and  regions  so  re- 
motely distant,  is  another  non^descript  relic,  wluch  the  all-grasp- 
ing talent  of  collecting  has  associated  with  so  much  of  what  it 
curious  and  interesting  in  nature  and  art;  the  mask  of  Robes- 
pierre, taken  off  his  face  ere  one  bad  trace  of  the  mind  it  indicat- 
ed, had  faded  into  the  inexpressive  lividness  of  death.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  this  faithful  model  of  a  frightful  original, 
without  shuddering.  It  is  not  the  countenance  of  a  splendid 
villain,  urged  to  a  crime  by  an  ambition  that  ennobles  it;  it  is 
the'  face  of  hireling  villany,  of  vulgar  atrocity,  of  inaccessible 
brutality,,  unenlightened  even  by  the  intelligence  of  cunning. 
It  is  not  even  the  face  of  the  "  best  ofcut-tkroatSy^  but  of  a  bun- 
gler, whose  dulness  might  have  marred  the  act  his  cruelty  sought 
to  perpetrate.  It  was  in  showing  me  this  disgusting  mask,  that 
M.  Denon  related  to  me  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  day,  and 
the  tyrant  that  ruled  it,  which  struck  me  as  particularly  curi- 
ous. 

When  the  French  Revolution  first  broke  out,  M.  Denon  was 
an  envoye  at  <me  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  he  remained  in  Italy 
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until  the  publicatioii  of  a  decree  by  the  French  Republic,  which 
proscribed  for  ever  those  emigrants,  who  did  not  return  within 
a  stated  period.  Returned  to  France,  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  upon  that  talent,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated 
for  amusement,  and  the  beauty  of  his  compositions  procured  him 
an  order  from  the  government,  to  make  some  designs  for  lea 
faatea  rSpublicaina  [Ics  fastes^-^hews,  pageants]*  He  was  direct- 
ed to  attend  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  which  assembled  at 
the  Thuilleries,  the  seat  of  government,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night; for  the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose  were  then  the 
chosen  periods  of  council  and  activity.  At  this  solemn  season 
of  the  night,  M.  Denon  reached  the  palace;  it  was  silent  and 
gloomy;  an  armed  guard  straggled  through  its  half-lighted  and 
spacious  apartments.  The  anti-room  of  the  council  chamber 
was  occupied  by  republican  officers,  fierce  and  dark  as  mid- 
night conspirators;  a  huissier  [door-keeper]  in  waiting  had  or- 
ders to  receive  the  diplomatic  artist,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a 
particular  apartment. 

Left  alone  in  a  large  dimly-lighted  room,  Denon  discovered 
he  was  occupying  a  silent  space,  that  once  resounded  to  every 
tone  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  It  was  the  apartment  of  the  beau- 
tiful Marie  Antoinette.  Twenty  years  back,  he  had  himself 
served  there,  as  geniilhomme  ordinaire  to  Louis  XV.  While  he 
wnB  ^*' chewing' the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  recolkction^^  a  door 
opened,  and  was  cautiously  closed: — a  man  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Observing  it  occupied  by  a  stranger,  he 
started  back.— It  was*  Robespierre!  By  the  light  of  the  lamp 
on  the  mantle-piece,  Denon  could  observe  the  darkening  coun- 
tenance of  this  king  of  terrors,  who  appeared  to  fumble  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  breast,  as  if  to  claim  the  safeguard  of  concealed 
arms.  Denon  at  once  saw  the  danger  of  exciting  even  a  momen- 
tary apprehension  in  a  mind  like  his,  and  he  dared  not  pause 
to  pariev,  but  retreated  instantly  backward  towards  the  anti* 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Robespierre,  the  eyes  of  Robespierre 
fixed  on  him.  A  bell  on  the  table  of  the  apartment  he  had 
quitted  rang  with  violence.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  huissier  who 
answered  it  returned,  with  a  polite  apology  from  the  dictator  to 
the  designer  of  the  fastes  ripublicains,  Denon  was  again  in* 
troduced,  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  this  furious  demagogue, 
with  an  evident  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  he  had  expe- 
rienced, from  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  stranger,  assumed,  in 
his  manners  and  deportment,  an  air  of  high  polish  and  ceremo- 
nious breeding,  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  upon  one,  who  had 
himself  been  reared  in  courts,  an  idea  of  his  own  gentility,  and 
of  his  superiority  over  the  "  woollen  vassals'*  he  was  associated 
with.  "  He  was  dressed,'*  says  Denon,  **  like  a  petit^vuntrey 
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Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  These  transcripts  of  the  prifH€ 
intenzione  of  superior  genius,  struck  off  in  all  the  fervour  of 
first  and  ardent  inspiration,  bearing  the  impress  of  its  freshness 
and  its  force,  always  appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interest-, 
ing  than  the  long-studied,  long-laboured  task,  that  time  and 
judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is  like  the  sublime  com* 
mand,  "  Let  there  be  Ught;  and  there  was  /f^/j//**— Touch,  tint, 
and  combination  might  more  finely  perfect  the  finished  picture; 
but  in  these  first  conceptions  of  these  bold  sketches,  the  mark 
divine  appears— the  mysterious  cause  of  genius,  perceptible,  but 
unguessed  at,  undefined! 

Among  this  curious  collection,  I  discovered  some  objects  out 
of  all  rule  of  classification.  A  small  human  foot,  in  perfect 
preservation,  found  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  once 
perhaps  numbered  among  the  charms  of  some  lovely  Berenice^ 
or  Cleopatra.  Two  thousand  years,  at  least,  have  passed  away, 
since  it  pressed  the  carpet  of  the  divan,  or  glided  amidst  the 
orange-groves  of  the  Delta.  This  is  the  delicate  little  foot  which 
M.  Dendn  describes  in  his  travels,  as  being,  without  doubt,  from 
its  symmetry,  "  le  pi^d  d'*une  jeune  femme^  d^une  princesse^  d^tm 
.  itre  charmant^  dont  lachaussure  n'avait  jamais  aitSrS  les  formes^ 
et  dont  lea  formes  Haient  parfaite^^  [The  foot  of  a  young  woman, 
of  a  princess,  of  a  charming  being,  afoot  whose  form  had  never 
been  altered  by  a  shoe,  and  whose  symmetry  was  perfect].  The 
model  of  the  beautiful  little  hand  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  might 
form  a  pendant  [counterpart]  for  this  exquisitely  formed  foot.  But 
far  from  every  image  of  the  loveliness  and  the  graces,  conjured  up 
by  these  samples  of  female  beauty,  in  times  and  regions  so  re- 
motely distant,  is  another  non-descript  relic,  which  the  all-grasp- 
ing taient  of  collecting  has  associated  with  so  much  of  what  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  nature  and  art;  the  mask  of  Robes- 
pierre, taken  off  his  face  ere  one  bad  trace  of  the  mind  it  indicat- 
ed, had  faded  into  the  inexpressive  lividness  of  death.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  this  faithful  model  of  a  frightful  original, 
without  shuddering.  It  is  not  the  countenance  of  a  splendid 
villain,  urged  to  a  crime  by  an  ambition  that  ennobles  it;  it  is 
the  face  of  hireling  villany,  of  vulgar  atrocity,  of  inaccessible 
brutality,,  unenlightened  even  by  the  intelligence  of  cunning. 
It  is  not  even  the  face  of  the  "  best  ofcut'tkroats^^  but  of  a  bun- 
gler, whose  dulness  might  have  marred  the  act  his  cruelty  sought 
to  perpetrate.  It  was  in  showing  me  this  disgusting  mask,  that 
M.  Denon  related  to  me  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  day,  and 
the  tyrant  that  ruled  it,  which  struck  me  as  particularly  curi- 
ous. 

When  the  French  Revolution  first  broke  out,  M.  Denon  was 
an  envoye  at  one  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  he  remained  in  Italy 
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until  the  publicatioii  of  a  decree  by  the  French  Republic,  which 
proscribed  for  ever  those  emigrants,  who  did  not  return  within 
a  stated  period.  Returned  to  Francei  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  upon  that  talent,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated 
for  amusement,  and  the  beauty  of  his  compositions  procured  him 
an  order  from  the  government,  to  make  some  designs  for  lea 
faste*  rSfiublicains  [Ics  fastes^— -shews,  pageants]*  He  was  direct- 
ed to  attend  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  which  assembled  at 
the  Thuilleries,  the  seat  of  government,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night; for  the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose  were  then  the 
chosen  periods  of  coimcil  and  activity.  At  this  solemn  seaison 
of  the  night,  M.  Denon  reached  the  palace;  it  was  silent  and 
gloomy;  an  armed  guard  straggled  through  its  half-lighted  and 
spacious  apartments.  The  anti-room  of  the  council  chamber 
was  occupied  by  republican  officers,  fierce  and  dark  as  mid- 
night conspirators;  a  huissier  [door-keeper]  in  waiting  had  or- 
ders to  receive  the  diplomatic  artist,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a 
particular  apartment. 

Left  alone  in  a  large  dimly-lighted  room,  Denon  discovered 
he  was  occupying  a  silent  space,  that  once  resounded  to  every 
tone  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  It  was  the  apartment  of  the  beau- 
tiful Marie  Antoinette.  Twenty  years  back,  he  had  himself 
served  there,  as  gentilhomme  ordinaire  to  Louis  XV.  While  he 
"mwi  ^^  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  recollection^'*  a  door 
opened,  and  was  cautiously  closed: — a  man  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Observing  it  occupied  by  a  stranger,  he 
started  back.-*It  was-  Robespierre!  By  the  light  of  the  lamp 
on  the  mantle-piece,  Denon  could  observe  the  darkening  coun- 
tenance of  this  king  of  terrors,  who  appeared  to  fumble  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  breast,  as  if  to  claim  the  safeguard  of  concealed 
arms.  Denon  at  once  saw  the  danger  of  exciting  even  a  momen- 
tary apprehension  in  a  mind  like  his,  and  he  dared  not  pause 
to  parley,  but  retreated  instantly  backward  towards  the  anti* 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Robespierre,  the  eyes  of  Robespierre 
fixed  on  him.  A  bell  on  the  table  of  the  apartment  he  had 
quitted  rang  with  violence.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  huissier  who 
answered  it  returned,  with  a  polite  apology  from  the  dictator  to 
the  designer  of  the  fastes  ripuhlicains*  Denon  was  again  in^ 
troduced,  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  this  furious  demagogue, 
with  an  evident  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  he  had  expe- 
rienced, from  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  stranger,  assumed,  in 
his  manners  and  deportment,  an  air  of  high  polish  and  ceremo- 
nious breeding,  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  upon  one,  who  had 
himself  been  reared  in  courts,  an  idea  of  his  own  gentiUty,  and 
of  his  superiority  over  the  "  woollen  vassals**  he  was  associated 
with.  "  He  was  dressed,'*  says  Denon,  **  like  a  petit^vuntre^ 
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Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  These  transcripts  of  the  prinur 
intenwne  of  superior  genius,  struck  off  in  all  the  fervour  of 
first  and  ardent  inspiradon,  bearing  the  impress  of  its  freshness 
and  its  force,  always  appear  to  me  more  precious  and  interest- 
ing than  the  long-studied,  long-laboured  task,  that  time  and 
judgment  work  into  faultlessness.  It  is  like  the  sublime  com- 
mand, "  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  /r^/r//^— Touch,  tint, 
and  combination  might  more  finely  perfect  the  finished  picture; 
but  in  these  first  conceptions  of  these  bold  sketches,  the  mark 
divine  appears— the  mysterious  cause  of  genius,  perceptible,  but 
unguessed  at,  undefined! 

Among  this  curious  collection,  I  discovered  some  objects  out 
of  all  rule  of  classification.  A  small  human  foot,  in  perfect 
preservation,  found  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  once 
perhaps  numbered  among  the  charms  of  some  lovely  Berenice^ 
or  Cleopatra.  Two  thousand  years,  at  least,  have  passed  away, 
since  it  pressed  the  carpet  of  the  divan,  or  glided  amidst  the 
orange-groves  of  the  Delta.  This  is  the  delicate  little  foot  which 
M.  Dendn  describes  in  his  travels,  as  being,  without  doubt,  from 
its  symmetry,  "  le  pked  d^une  jeune  femme^  d^une  prtncesaey  {Tun 
.  itre  charmant^  dont  lachauasure  n^avait  jamais  alUrS  les  formes^ 
et  dont  ka  formes  Staient  parfaites^^  [The  foot  of  a  young  woman, 
of  a  princess,  of  a  charming  being,  a  foot  whose  form  had  never 
been  altered  by  a  shoe,  and  whose  symmetry  was  perfect].  The 
model  of  the  beautiful  little  hand  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  might 
form  a  pendant  [counterpart]  for  this  exquisitely  formed  foot.  But 
far  from  every  image  of  the  loveliness  and  the  graces,  conjured  up 
by  these  samples  of  female  beauty,  in  times  and  regions  so  re- 
motely distant,  is  another  non-descript  TfXiCy  which  the  all-grasp* 
ing  talent  of  collecting  has  associated  with  so  much  of  what  is 
curious  and  interesting  in  nature  and  art;  the  mask  of  Robes- 
pierre, taken  off  his  face  ere  one  bad  trace  of  the  mind  it  indicat- 
ed, had  faded  into  the  inexpressive  lividne'ss  of  death.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  this  faithful  model  of  a  frightful  original, 
without  shuddering.  It  is  not  the  countenance  of  a  splendid 
villain,  urged  to  a  crime  by  an  ambition  tfiat  ennobles  it;  it  is 
the  face  of  hireling  villany,  of  vulgar  atrocity,  of  inaccessible 
brutality,,  unenlightened  even  by  the  intelligence  of  cunning. 
It  is  not  even  the  face  of  the  **  best  of  cut-throats  ^^  but  of  a  bun- 
gler, whose  dulness  might  have  marred  the  act  his  cruelty  sought 
to  perpetrate.  It  was  in  showing  me  this  disgusting  mask,  that 
M.  Denon  related  to  me  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  day,  and 
the  tyrant  that  ruled  it,  which  struck  me  as  particularly  curi- 
ous. 

When  the  French  Revolution  first  broke  out,  M.  Denon  was 
an  envoye  at  one  of  the  Italian  courts,  and  he  remained  in  Italy 
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until  the  publication  of  a  decree  by  the  French  Republic,  which 
proscribed  for  ever  those  emigrants,  who  did  not  return  within 
a  stated  period*  Returned  to  France,  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
pend for  subsistence  upon  that  talent,  he  had  hitherto  cultivated 
for  amusement,  and  the  beauty  of  his  compositions  procured  him 
an  order  from  the  government,  to  make  some  designs  for  les 
faste*  rSpublicaina  [les  fastes^-^hews,  pageants].  He  was  direct- 
ed to  attend  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  which  assembled  at 
the  Thuilleries,  the  seat  of  government,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night; for  the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose  were  then  the 
chosen  periods  of  council  and  activity.  At  this  solemn  season 
of  the  night,  M.  Denon  reached  the  palace;  it  was  silent  and 
gloomy;  an  armed  guard  straggled  through  its  half-lighted  and 
spacious  apartments.  The  anti-room  of  the  council  chamber 
was  occupied  by  republican  officers,  fierce  and  dark  as  mid- 
night conspirators;  a  huissier  [door-keeper]  in  waiting  had  or- 
ders to  receive  the  diplomatic  artist,  and  to  conduct  him  to  a 
particular  apartment. 

Left  alone  in  a  large  dimly-lighted  room,  Denon  discovered 
he  was  occupying  a  silent  space,  that  once  resounded  to  every 
tone  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.  It  was  the  apartment  of  the  beau- 
tiful Marie  Antoinette.  Twenty  years  back,  he  had  himself 
served  there,  as  gentilhomme  ordinaire  to  Louis  XV.  While  he 
wns  ^'^  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  recollectionj^  a  door 
opened,  and  was  cautiously  closed: — a  man  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Observing  it  occupied  by  a  stranger,  he 
started  back.-^It  was-  Robespierre!  By  the  light  of  the  lamp 
on  the  mantle-piece,  Denon  could  observe  the  darkening  coun- 
tenance of  this  king  of  terrors,  who  appeared  to  fumble  with  his 
right  hand  in  his  breast,  as  if  to  claim  the  safeguard  of  concealed 
arms.  Denon  at  once  saw  the  danger  of  exciting  even  a  momen- 
tary apprehension  in  a  mind  like  his,  and  he  dared  not  pause 
fo  pariey,  but  retreated  instantly  backward  towards  the  anti* 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Robespierre,  the  eyes  of  Robespierre 
fixed  on  him.  A  bell  on  the  table  of  the  apartment  he  had 
quitted  rang  with  violence.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  huissier  who 
answered  it  returned,  with  a  polite  apology  from  the  dictator  to 
the  designer  of  the  fastes  rSfmbUcains.  Denon  was  again  in^ 
tix}duced,  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  this  furious  demagogue, 
with  an  evident  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  he  had  expe- 
rienced, from  theunexpectedpresenceof  a  stranger,  assumed,  in 
his  manners  and  deportment,  an  air  of  high  polish  and  ceremo- 
nious breeding,  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  upon  one,  who  had 
himself  been  reared  in  courts,  an  idea  of  his  ovm  gentility,  and 
of  his  superiority  over  the  **  woollen  vassals'*  he  was  associated 
with.  *'  He  was  dressed,*'  says  Denon,  **  like  a  petit^maitre^ 
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and  his  eitibroidered  muslin  waistcoat  was  lined  with  rose^co* 
loured  silky 

Among  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture,  M.  Denon  possesses  a  very 
fine  bust  of  Buonaparte,  by  Chaude,  to  whom  Buonaparte  sat; 
-—a  most  rare  circumstance!  It  was,  indeed,  next  to  impossible 
to  induce  him  to  sit  either  for  painters  or  sculptors:  ^  When  I 
was  painting  this  pirture  at  the  Thuilleries,''  (said  M.  Girodet 
to  me,  as  I  stood  admiring  his  beautiful  full-length  picture  of  the 
Emperor,  in  his  coronation  robes,)  *'  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
him  twice  in  the  same  position,  or  at  rest  for  two  minutes  toge- 
ther. He  was  always  in  motion,  resdess,  and  occupied;  and  I 
fixed  a  trait,  or  caught  a  feature,  when  and  how  I  coul^'' 
While  Chaud£  was  taking  his  proportions  for  his  bust,  Denon 
was  engaging  his  attention  with  one  of  those  well-told  stories^ 
which  charm  all  who  hear  them;  and  in  which  Buonaparte 
(himself  a  pleasant  raconteur  [relater])  took  infinite  delight. 
When  Chaud6  had  finished,  and  Buonaparte  saw  the  result  of 
his  work,  he  exclaimed,  smiling,  ^^  Comment  nCa-t-on  ameni 
a  cela?^^  [How  have  I  been  brought  to  this?] 

"  When  Buffon  talks  to  me  of  the  greatest  works  of  Nature," 
said  Madame  de  B*  *  *,  ^  I  always  thought  he  was  himsdf 
the  greatest;''  and  when  Denon  talked  to  me  of  his  collection,  I 
always  thought  that  one  hour  of  his  conversation  was  worth  all 
he  had^amassed,  though  three  thousand  years  had  contributed  to 
his  treasures! 
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Paris. 

"  The  people  are  the  okjr!" Shakipbari. 


Tht  street-population  of  Paris.^^Liduatry.'^Beggars.'^^ivtli' 
satton  of  the  lower  orders* — Language. — Morals.'^  The  Bour* 
geoiaie. — -.The  Sunday  of  a  Parisian  shopkeeper. -^The  higher 
class  of  citizens. 

The  street-population  of  a  great  city,  the  groups  and  crowds 
that  hurry  to  and  fro,  in  perpetual  motion,  through  its  avenues, 
are  the  first  objects  of  observation  to  a  stranger,  who  has  not 
yet  got  **  derri^re  les  coulisses*^  [behind  the  scenes]  of  private 
society.  To  those  who  arrive,  for  the  first  time,  at  Paris,  th€ 
moving  picture,  the  moral  camera- obscura^  which  animates  its 
streets,  appears  marked  by  a  vivacity,  an  energy,  and  a  cheeri- 
ness,  which  give  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  tempera- 
ment and  situation  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  It  is,  in* 
deed,  by  these  classes  the  streets  are  chiefly  filled;  no  half-bred^ 
and  over-dressed,  gentility;  no  professional  loungers,  nor  list- 
less loiterers,  parade  their  new  fashions,  and  old  airs,  in  the 
**  public  places  of  the  city,*'  and  the  quarter  most  infested  by 
fiEishionable  lounging,*  is  chiefly  filled  by  English,  and  other 
foreign  visitants. 

The  streets  of  Paris  have  conseouendy  an  air,  less  respecta- 
ble than  the  streets  of  London.  The  dresses  are  less  showyi 
and  even  the  stn^rt  griseties  [wives  and  daughters  of  tradesmen], 
who  constitute  their  chief  ornament,  are  infinitely  inferior,  in 
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personal  attractioiis,  and  elegance  of  appearance,  to  the  same 
rank  of  females,  whom  business,  or  vanity  oblige  to  exhibit  their 
charms  and  their  finery,  in  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall.  All,  how- 
ever, in  the  streets  of  Paris,  is  life,  activity,  intelligence,  and 
occupation.— Idleness  would  in  vain  search  there  for  a  niche  to 
slumber  in,— -Industry  has  seized  upon  every  comer,  occupies 
every  angle,  fills  every  little  space,  and  mukiplies  her  efforts  in 
a  thousand  various  forms,  to  which  an  exhaustless  ingenuity 
opens  countless  resources. 

It  was  an  observation  of  the  great  minister  Colbert,  that  *>*  k9 
Franpais  changeraient  lea  rochers  en  or^  si  on  lea  laisseroitfatre^ 
[the  French  would  change  the  rocks  into  gold,  if  we  would  let 
them].— This  observation  is  most  strictly  illustrated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  where  the  little  trades,  professions,  9nd  oc- 
cupations carried  on  along  the  cause-ways  of  the  bridges  and 
Suay^,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  or  on  its  pavements,  under 
ic  archways  and  passages,  through  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
present  a  sort  of  bee-hive  industry,  which  indicates  a  people  in- 
stinctively laborious,  and  naturally  averse  from  the  vices,  of 
which  idleness  is  the  mother  and  the  nurse.  Whoever  may  be 
inclined  to  pray,  with  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca,  that  they  may 
neet  no  *^  melancholy  facea  in  their  way^'*  must  feel  gratified  in 
their  cheerful  wishes,  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  Paris.—- 
There,  even  mendicity  smiles  her  supplications,  and  drops  her 
whine,  to  melodise  her  wants  in  a  song. 

But,  in  Paris,  there  is  little  profeaaional^  or  oatenaibk  mendi- 
£fty.-~Nobody  diere  dares  to  beg  openly;  and  upder  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  name  of  God,  or  on  the  credit,  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  render  heaven  insolvent,  by  the  accumulation  of  debts  un- 
worthily incurred.  Poverty  there  makes  its  claim  to  com- 
passion, through  the  medium  of  interest;  charity  is  given,  and 
purchases  are  made,  at  the  same  moment;  and  blessings  and 
tooth-picks — thanks  and  matches,  are  a  more  than  adequate  re- 
turn for  the  additional  sous  which  piUr  gives,  while  thrift  drives 
its  bargain.  No  artfully  exposed  deformity,  no  squalid  image 
of  disgust  and  filth  turns  the  shocked  senses  from  the  misery 
the  heart  would  relieve.  Decency  is  not  shocked  by  rents, 
made  by  imposture,  in  the  garb  of  wretchedness;  nor  does  in- 
fection breadie  its  pestilence,  while  humanity  pauses  to  listen  to 
the  pleadings  of  wo.— Even  the  most  indigent  are  cleanly,  and 
well-clothed;  and  the  comical  litde  urchin,  who  runs  after  the 
careless  passenger  to  solicit,  not  charity,  but  attention  to  the 
scrapings  of  his  blind  father's  fiddle,  or  to  the  grinding  of  the 
little  organ  of  a  crippled  mother,  seldom  pursues  you  bare-foot- 
ed, and  is  more  apt  to  excite  smiles,  by  his  arch  sallies,  than  to 
awaken  pity  by  his  tale  of  sadness. 
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Oh!  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  impression  made  on  my  heart, 
%rhen,  lor  a  time  unused  to  the  mendicity  which  infests  and  in- 
fects the  capital  of  my  o%vn  countrj'^,  I  returned,  with  a  keener 
sensibility  of  the  misery  exhibited  in  its  streets,  by  the  force  of 
the  comparison  I  had  been  recently  able  to  make!  When,  the 
first  day  that  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  home,  distress  and  beg- 
gary met  me  in  every  direction — ^when,  at  e^'cry  step,  the  heart 
bled,  the  senses  sickened,  the  mind  revolted-^where  groups^ 
marked  with  the  strongest  impress  of  misery  and  vice,  squalia 
poverty  and  unconquerable  idleness,  scarcely  covered  by  rags^ 
which  multiplied  disease,  scarcely  distinguished  by  the  traits  of 
the  human  form,  crossed  the  path-way,  or  crouded  round  the 
carriage;  and  mingling  the  cant  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  with 
ribaldry  and  imprecation,  at  once  degradingly  supplicant,  and 
brtitally  abusive,  obtained,  from  shame  and  fear,  what  charity 
might  not^  and  pitt/  could  notgtoel  Well  may  it  be  said— *«that 
the  country  must  be  indeed  ill-governed,  where  mendkity  be^ 
tomes  a  trade^^    ' 

All  the  laws  in  France,  directed  against  mendicity,  were  rigo* 
rously  put  in  force  under  the  imperiid  government,  and  the  effect 
of  that  wholesome  discipline  still  remained*  But  tlie  best,  and 
surest  law,  that  militates  agaiitot  its  existence,  is  the  universal 
aobriecy,  the  natural  industry,  of  the  people,  and  the  decrease  of 
the  fatal  influence  of  a  religion,  which  inculcates  die  virtue  of 
beggary,  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  the  maintenance  of  idleness, 
as  a  pious  duty.  No  mendicant  friar— no  begging  monk,  ^^paie^ 
mildy  and  interesting^*^  now  sets  the  example  of  idleness  and  social 
degradation  to  the  populace  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  nor  way-lajrs 
die  sentimental  traveller,  with  a  dramatic  air,  and  representing 
sanctfi^^  And  though  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  modem  traveller, 
who  spent  a  few  days  in  the  capital  of  France,  visiting  the  Pa^ 
Jais  Houaij  and  walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  that 
from  the  view  of  society  there  presented  to  him,  it  appeared, 
**  that  France  was  wholly  unchanged  by  the  event  of  the  Revo- 
lution;*' yet  even  to  his  impartial  observation,  it  must  have  ap« 
peared,  that  there  is  less  misery,  less  want,  less  beggarv,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  than  is  described  by  any  traveller  of  former 
times,  to  have  existed  in  that  capital,  before  the  revolution.  In 
fiict,  he  must  have  observed,  that  there  it  none  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  contact,  into  which  all  the  little  con- 
tending passions  of  self-interest  are  brought,  by  the  proximity 
and  number  of  the  host  of  petits^marcha^ids  [petty  merchants], 
and  little  manufacturers,  who  ply  their  trades  and  mysteries  in 
the  street,  it  yet  scarcely  ever  happens,  that  a  single  broil,  quarrel, 
pi*  dispute  among  the  rival  candidates  for  popular  attention,  diSf' 
tnrbs  the  quietude,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  streets,  whe;*e  gopd 
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manners  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  conventional  policy^  no  less  ade* 
quate  in  its  influence  to  preserve  order,  than  that  of  the  civil 
power. 

The  porteur-d^eau  [water-carrier],  who  accidentally  spatters 
the  **  tondeur  de  chiens*^  [the  shearer  of  dogs],  as  he  passes  the 
pavement,  where  some  little  Sylphide  is  getting  its  curly  back 
fantastically  cropped,  instantly  lays  his  buckets  down  to  ask, 
"  MiUe  et  tnille  pardons  d  Monsieur  Jean^  le  tondcur^^  [A  thou- 
aand  and  a  thousand  pardons  of  Mr*  John,  the  shearer].  While 
^ons.  Jean^  le  tondeur^  gathers  up  his  shearing  implements,  which 
obstructed  the  way  of  the  polite  water-carrier y  with  *^J?A/  mon 
Dieu^  Monsieur  I  <?est  a  moi  d  vousfaire  mes  excuses^^  [£h!  my 
God,  Monsieur!  it  is  I  who  ought  to  make  my  excuses  to  you]. 
All  the  *^  small  courtesies''^  are  in  constant  axid  universal  circu- 
lation  in  the  streeu  of  Paris.  Good  manners  are,  in  France, 
what  the  art  of  boxing  is  in  England;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  first  is  inculcated  to  avoid  giving'  offence^  as  the  latter  is 
taught  to  avenge  it.  There  are,  indeed,  no  boxing  matches  in 
Paris,  either  scientific  or  accidental;  ^^  breaking  ribs"  is  not 
deemed  "  sport^^  for  any  rank  or  sex;  and  whatever  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  science  which  is  defended  as  manly,  or  eulogised 
as  supporting  the  spirit  of  the  freest  country  in  Europe,  yet  it 
was  once  found  to  be  possible  to  conquer  nations  and  overthrow 
dynasties,  witiiout  the  assistance  of  pugilism,  the  theories  of 
Mendoza,  or  the  malleability  of  Dutch  Sam. 

The  philosophy  of  language  has  always  been  applicable  to  the 
history  of  man,  and  popular  idioms  and  phrases  are  no  bad  cri<' 
terion  of  the  state  of  the  government,  morals,  and  religion  of 
any  nation.  The  usual  phraseology  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Irish  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  English,  as  is  their  accent.^ 
The  sternness  of  conscious  independence,  with  the  ungracious 
bluntness  of  saturnine  temperaments,  are  distinguishable  in  th^ 
discourse  of  the  one;  the  jargon  of  superstition,  the  shrewdness 
and  sen'ility  which  belong  to  social  degradation,  mark  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  French  have  not,  in  their  style  of 
conversation  and  manner  of  phrase,  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
either.  And  for  the  apparent  refinement  of  their  language,  the 
peculiar  turn  of  their  idioms,  and  almost  elegance  of  expressions, 
they  are,  perhaps,  only  comparable  to  the  Athenian  people, 
among  whom  an  apple- woman  from  her  stall  weighed  the  phra- 
ses of  Demosthenes,  on  his  rostrum. 

The  critical  acumen  of  *•-/?*  tricoteuses  de  Robespierrt?^  [knit- 
ters of  Robespierre],  as  the  poissardes  [fish- women]  were  termed, 
who  brought  their  knitting  to  the  halls  of  the  jacobin  dedaimers, 
has  long  been  celebrated.  When  some  popular  orator  was  on 
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his/eet^  they  dropped  their  work^  and  listened  with  profound 
attention.  If  he  turned  a  period  with  peculiar  felicity,  or  points 
ed  a  phrase  with  rhetorical  effect,  they  applauded,  and  cried 
out,  "  /rf,  c^est  bten  Iff'*  [there,  that  is  very  well];  but,  if  he  was 
eloquent  about  nothing,  and  strewed  flowers,  where  he  sfiould 
produce  arguments,  they  resumed  their  knitting,  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  exclaimed  contemptuously,  "  -ffaA,  //  divaguc;  au 
Jiiitj  citoyem  ou  fait*^  [Bah,  whither  he  is  rambling;  to  the 
point,  citizen;  to  the  point]. 

I  was  one  day  buying,  at  the  beautiful  and  amusing  marchS 
aux  Jleurs  [flower  market],  some  early  roses,  the  first  of  the  sea- 
8on:-«»A  french  lady,  who  was  with  me,  observed  to  the  hou" 
fUetiSre  [nosegay-seller]  who  was  tying  them  up,  (and  who  sold 
mackarel  on  the  days  she  did  not  sell  flowers,)  that  she  asked 
too  much  for  them. 

"  Comment  dofic^  tropf  ma  chSre  dameP^  (replied  the  bouquet 
tiSre)  "  tfi  Pon  veut  desfieurs  pr Scopes ^  ilfaut  bien  payer  sehnP^ 

[But  why,  my  dear  lady;  replied  the  nosegay- woman)  if  you 
want  precocious  flowers,  you  must  pay  accordingly.] 

**  Precocious  Jlowera^*  would  sound  rather  extraordinary,  from 
the  lips  of  a  Covent*garden  market-woman.  * 

On  my  arrival  ^  our.  hotel  at  Paris,  I  asked  the  porter's 
•wife,  whether  she  could  make  some  particular  arrangement  in 
our  apartments,  at  such  an  hour?  She  replied,  ^''  jfe  serai  toujours 
aux  ordres  de  madame;  d  minuit^  comme  d  midV^  [I  shall  always 
be  at  the  command  of  madame;  at  midnight,  as  at  noon]. 

I  demanded  of  the  porter  himself,  whether  our  trunks  were 
safe  in  the  anti-room,  he  answered^  "  Toute  ici  est  sacrSy  je 
prends  tout  sur  ma  tSte^'*  [All  that  is  here  is  sacred,  (  take  all  th^ 
risk  on  my  own  head]. 

We  were  one  morning  crossing  the  Pont-Neu/t  when  we  un- 
expectedly met  two  Irish  friends,  whom  we  greeted  with  saluta- 
tions, more  cordial  than  refined.  Two  women,  who  carry  loads 
on  their  backs,  in  baskets  peculiarly  constructed,  stopped  to 
observe  these  **  greetings  in  the  market-place^'*  by  which  they 
were  amused  beyond  dl  power  of  restraining  their  risibility, 
while  one  of  them  exclaimed  to  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  good-hu- 
moured ridicule,  ^*' Ah ^  Seigneur  Dieu!  a-t-on  jamais  vu  une 
pareiUe  amitiS!  Comment  donci  c^ est  une  passion!  ?est  une  rage!^^ 
[Ah,  good  Lord!  did  we  ever  see  friendship  like  that!  Posi- 
tivclylit  is  a  passion!  it  is  a  rage!] 

A  very  excellent  performer  on  the  violin  had  attracted  our  at- 
tendon  one  evening,  on  the  Italian  Boulevards,  and  we  stopped 
to  listen  to  him.  He  had,  however,  unfortunately  placed  him- 
self directly  before  a  ^^  petite-marchande^  d  vingt  sous*^  [a  little 
twenty-penny  shop-keeper],  whose   toys    and  trinkets  vainly 
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flAittered,  while  tbe  fidler  engrossed  all  the  popular  attentiois« 
lie  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  tender  passage  of  Pleyel's,  whea 
tbe  cnrz^d  petitC'marchande  seized  a  child's  drum,  which  form^ 
ed  a  part  of  her  merchandise,  and  beat  such  a  rSveiUS^  as  conn 
pletely  overwhelmed  the  sweeter  tones  of  the  pathetic  musician* 
**  Comment  donc!^'*  [How  now],  exclaimed  an  angry  street*ama- 
tcur,  turning  fiercely  on  her.  "  Mala  ouu  mon  ami;^^ — she  cool- 
ly replied,  "  chacun  s^amuse^  commc  il  PerUcnd^^  [Oh!  yes,  n»y 
fiiend,  let  each  amuse  himself,  according  to  his  own  taste]. 

We  dropped  in  one  evening  accidently  at  the  Cojff^e  des  Miises^ 
a  spacious  coffee-house  theatre,  where  a  play,  a  farce,  and  ballet 
are  given  in,  with  the  glass  of  lemonade  and  dish  of  coffee,  which 
are  purchased  for  something  under  ten-pence*  We  asked  the 
waiter,  who  was  laying  our  little  white  marble  uWe  in  a  side- 
box,  whether  this  theatre  had  not  once  been  the  church  of  the 
ThSatina?  He  replied,  widi  great  quickness,  "  Om^  Madame;  on 
y  a  toujours  donne  la  comedieP^  [Yes,  M autaro;  plays  have  al* 
ways  been  performed  here]. 

Obliged,  one  morning,  to  take  shelter  under  the  door  of  a  res* 
taurateur  in  the  Kue  Rivoli,  from  a  shower  of  rain^  a  figure  pass- 
ed by  us«  in  air,  dress,  and  look,  so  precisely  like  the  Tartuffe 
we  had  seen  at  the  theatre  the  night  before,  that  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with  us,  "  encore  un  Tar* 
tuffeP'  [another  Tartuffe]- 

One  of  the  ^ar/^w*,  or  waiters  of  the  house,  who  overheard  me, 
observed  with  a  smile  and  nod  of  the  head,  **Owi,  madamtj  c^est 
kvMtabk  Tartuffe de  Moiiere;  etraum6merdelaDucke89ed*An* 
gouleme^^  [Yes,  madam,  he  is  the  exact  Tartuffe  of  Moiiere; 
and  the  almoner  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme]. 

With  this  aptitude  to  well-turned  phrases,  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, the  lower  classes  of  Paris  mingle  occasionally  a  sort  of 
octentific  slifi^siopy  extremely  amusing,  caught  from  the  adver- 
tisements, pasted  at  the  comer  of  every  street,  of  **  Cours  de  Mi^ 
decine,'*^''  de  Chtmie^—^'  de  Hydrauliquee^^  [Courses  of  Medi- 
cine,— of  Chemistry,— -of  Hydraulics],  &c.  &c.  and  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  all  the  public  courses  may  be  attended. 

A  little  oecond-rate  couturiere^  or  work- woman,  coming  to  take 
my  orders,  demanded,  **  Comment^  madame  veut-elle  que  sa  rote 
oott  organisSe*^  [How  will  madam  have  her  gown  organised.] 

While  we  were  on  a  visit  at  General  La  Fayette's,  a  work- 
man was  9TTzxi%mg9Lpara''tonnerre  [a  lightning  rod],  on  the  roof 
<^the  casde;  IVf.  La  Fayette  made  some  objection  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  fixed:  *'  Monsieur  le  ginirdl^'*  (said  the  ironmon- 
ger, with  importance,)  ^depuia  q'on  a  invents  la  science  de  chi" 
micy  en  Frani'e^  les  botanistes  ont  toujours  ainsi  arrangS  les  para* 
tonnerres^^  [Genera^  ever  since  the  science  of  chemistry  was  in- 


vented  in  France,  the  botanists  have  always  arranged  the  light- 
ning-rods in  this  manner.] 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  French  manners  more  highly 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  philosopher,  the  magistrate  and 
the  legislator,  than  the  extreme  rarity  of  executions,  and  the 

fiucity  of  all  sorts  of  oifences  militating  against  the  penal  code, 
rauds  of  address,  and  petty  thefts  of  all  sorts  are  less  frequent 
in  Paris  than  in  almost  any  of  the  best  governed  towns  in  £n^ 
gland.  The  streets  of  Paris  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  I  do 
not  only  speak  on  the  testimony  of  some  veteran  Parisians,  but 
on  individual  experience,  (for  I  have  returned  from  English  and 
French  balls  at  very  late  hours)  are  perfectly  safe  and  quiet; 
and  though  the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  municipal  authorities 
affords  a  powerful  check  upon  general  licentiousness  and  noctur- 
nal disorders,  the  only  good  point  of  view  in  which  indeed  its 
tjrrannical  influence  can  be  favourably  considered;— yet  to  this 
good  order,  the  temperament  of  the  national  character,  ungoad- 
ed  by  the  necessities  of  a  commercial  existence,  and  unstimulat* 
ed  by  habitual  inebriety  from  spirituous  potation^,  must  stiU 
more  effectively  contribute. 

In  France,  and  its  capital,  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth 
are  less  distant,  the  habits  of  life  are  more  regular  and  abstemi- 
ous than  in  England;  and  the  mildness,  equalitjr,  and  propor- 
tionate infliction  of  the  penal  code,  requiring  neither  tempera- 
ment from  royal  clemency,  nor  forbearance  from  individual  pro- 
secutors; its  punishments  fall  with  certainty  upon  the  offimder, 
and  are  formidable,  because  they  are  not  severe.  Atrocities 
against  nature,  parricide,  infanticide,  &c.  are  rarely  committed 
in  France;  and  that  brutal  and  rapacious  violence  exercised  by 
those,  to  whom  popular  language  in  England  has  given  the 
name  of  ^^  monsters^**  who  stab,  with  wanton  fury,  the  helpless 
female  exposed  to  their  horrible  and  unaccountable  attacks,  is 
so  unknown  in  France,  that  when  an  anecdote  of  this  nature  was 
read  before  me,  in  ^  French  society,  from  lan  English  paper,  it 
not  only  excited  emotions  of  horror  and  disgust,  but  was  denied 
credibility  by  the  greater  number  present,  as  being  out  of  nature 
andpossifoility. 

The  Btreet-population  of  Paris  seemed,  indeed,  always  to  me, 
to  be  characterised  by  great  temperance,  mildness,  gaiety,  and 
activity;  and  to  be  peculiarly  governed  by  a  spirit  of  innocent, 
though  luxurious  enjoyment,  evidendy  influenced  by  their  cli- 
mate. They  are  perpetually  buying  or  selling  fruit  and  flow- 
ers; a  chartonniefj  or  coal  porter,  as  he  drives  sdong  his  charetiCj 
fixes  a  bouquet  of  roses  in  his  large  white  hat,  which  he  has  just 

Eurchased  for  a  Centime;  zpeiite^marchande  places  a  pretty  gar- 
md  of  cmn-flowera  on  the  head  of  h«r  little  girl,  most  ingeni- 
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ously  wretAed,  and  told  by  a  neighbouring  bwquetUre  for  a 
•ous.  Lemonade,  and  caU'de^groMctUe  [gooseberry-water]  are 
measured  out  at  every  comer  ot  every  street,  frontfantastic  ves« 
sels,  jingling  with  bells,  to  thirsty  tradesmen  or  wearied  messen- 
gers. Cakes  are  baking,  soup  is  bubbling,  swcatmeats  are  vend- 
ing in  every  quarter,  in  the  •pen  streets,  over  litde  stoves,  and 
under  temporary  sheds.  Learned  monkies,  popular  orators, 
humorous  story-tellers,  excellent  fiddle*players,  and  tolerable 
ballad-singers,  present  continual  amusement  and  recreation  to 
-  those,  who  cannot  pay  for  more  expensive  and  luxurious  ^^feanU 
Qfrtason^  And  the  inimitable  Polichintlh  [Punchinello},  and 
his  dear  and  admirable  friend  GtUei^  to  both  of  whom  I  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  for  many  a  laughing  five  minutes, 
passed  before  their  rostrum,  are  always  ready  with  their  ^^  gihtt 
andjokcMy^  to  catch  the  passing  eye  and  car,  to  cheer  the  care- 
worn, to  amuse  the  idle,  and  to  occupy  the  pauses  of  laborious 
indigence,  with  a  true  vis-comica^  not  always  to  be  purchased 
by  larger  prices,  at  places  of  higher  pretensions  to  genuine 
comedy.  • 

The  street-population  of  Paris  have  scarcely  time,  to  brood 
gnd  be  xtncied,*  they  are  working,  talking,  laughing,  listening, 
recreating,  and  enjoying, 

^  From  nigUt  till  room, 

•*  From  room  till  dewy  eve." 

They  may  perhaps  be  deemed  frivolous— but  they  are  not  vir 
cious— they  doubtless  commit  many  follies,  but  they  unques- 
ably  are  guilty  of  few  crimes. 

.  From  me  multitt$dinotts  population  which  swarm  in  the  fine 
evenings  of  summer,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  through  the  nu- 
merous public  waUcs  and  gardens  of  Paris,  an  impression  is 
given  to  the  mind  of  the  English  stranger  of  a  dissipated  and 
Ug^t-headed  people,  insensible  to  the  sober  interests  of  home, 
for  whom  domestic  privacy  has  no  enjoyment,  and  the  close- 
drawn  circle  of  family  ties  no  charm*  But  it  is  an  error  in- 
herent to  the  narrowness  of  the  human  mind,  to  make  its  own 
habits  the  standard  of  excellence,  the  supreme  point  of  wisdom, 
to  others;  and  thus  overlooking  the  necessity  and  fitness  which 
govern  different  customs  in  different  countries,  to  forget  that 
climat;e,  soil,  and  remote  institutions  produce  that  variety  in 
manners  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  diversifies  the  ex- 
btence  of  its  various  inhabitants* 

The  caprice  of  the  English  climate,  the  rapid  alternation  of 
sunshine  and  clouds,  cold  and  heat,  drought  and  humidity,  ex- 
cludes all  dependance  of  enjoyment  from  weather,  and  in^vitar 
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Ely  makes  the  fire-aide  the  most  central  pomt  of  attraction  to  all 
domestic  society.  This  habit,  arising  out  of  necessity,  is  al- 
ways quoted  as  a  virtue  by  national  partiality,  when  opposed  to 
the  less  domestic  habits  of  other  nations.  It  may,  however,  be 
questioned,  whether  a  close  rooni^  excluding  air  and  exercise,  be 
more  favourable  to  the  social  virtues,  than  open  gardens  and 
shaded  groves;  and  whether  the  sulphureous  atmosphere  of  a 
sea-coal  fire  contributes  more  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  kinder 
feelings  and  happier  humours,  so  necessary  to  cheer  and  enliven 
an  eveiy-day  intercourse,  than  the  fresh  breathing  air  of  heaven* 
Most  of  the  domestic  life  of  England,  is  passed  at  the  fire«side; 
most  of  the  domestic  life  of  France,  is  enjoyed  in  the  open  air: 
the  groups  which  form  the  circles  of  both  are  of  the  same  affi- 
nity, and  linked  by  the  same  ties.  It  is  too  true,  that  the  peace 
of  the  English  fire-side  is  often  disturbed  by  little  bickerings  and 
mutual  thwartings,  the  result  of  abundant  bile  and  saturnine 
humours,  and  of  the  close  and  constant  contact  of  persons,  who 
have  nationally  a  tendency  to  tedium  and  etmuij  and  who,  widi 
the  greatest  qualities  and  highest  powers,  have  certainly  not  the 
art  of  being  very  amusing,  either  to  themselves  or  odiers*  It  is 
also  most  certain,  that  the  grove  and  garden-groupings  of 
France,  exhibit,  in  their  intimate  intercourse,  a  genial  glow  of 
kindness,  which  perhaps  less  deep-seated  in  dieh^art  than  Eng- 
lish affection,  spreads  a  more  brilliant  sunshine  over  the  pass- 
ing hours  of  domestic  life;  softening  down  all  the  salient  points 
of  selfish  humours,  and  sweetening  diat "  bitter  draug'ht/^  which, 
all  who  breathe  must  quaff* 

In  contemplating,  therefore,  the  English  at  their  fire-side,  and 
the  French  in  their  gardens,  it  may  still  be  said  that  each  adhere 
to  the  natiu*al  Iiabits  suited  to  their  climate  and  constitutions, 
while  it  must  be  allowed,  that  if  the  English  are  the  wisest  and 
greatest  nation,  the  French  are  incontestably  the  happteH^  and 
the  most  amiable* 

God  forbid,  that  I  should  utter  one  condemning  word  against 
the  ^*'holy  fane  of  the  domestic  heart fi!^  whieh  /  at  least  have 
ever  found  my  altar  of  refuge  ^  against  the  pursuit  of  an  untoward 
fortune,  which  has  to  me  long  brightened  the  gloom  of  my  native 
*•  isle  ofstonms^^  and  which  now,  while  I  trace  die  flitting  group- 
ings of  a  foreign  scene,  shines  cheerily  on  my  labours  at  home, 
rich  in  that  good  "  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,'* 
and  which,  like  the  welcome  beacon-light  of  the  weary  traveller, 
concentrates  within  its  little  circle  of  radiancy  my  only  hope  of 
rest,  aild  view  of  happiness. 

But  in  enjoying  the  domestic  habits  of  my  own  country,  I  am 
cautious  to  make  them  the  infallible  standards  of  merit,  by  which 
to  judge  a  nation   differently  constituted.  This  is  the  task  of 
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party  writers,  paid  to  foment  national  preju^ce,  and  to  ^  dhide^ 
that  their  employers  may  *'^ruleJ*^  But  they^  who  write  unbi- 
assed and  unpurchased  by  any  sect  or  faction,  wiU  disdain  ilU- 
beral  representations^  which  are  often  false  alike  to  trudi  and  to 
taste,  which  check  the  progress*  of  philosophy  and  illuminadon, 
mad  deepen  the  sources  of  disunion  and  hatred  between  nations, 
BCTer  intended  by  God  or  nature  to  be  eternally  apposed  in  con- 
tention and  hostilit}% 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  A^urjY^sf'V,  or  mere  citizens  of  Paris, 
nuiy  be  found  on  a  Sunday  distnbuted  among  the  gardens  on  the 
Boulevards,  in  those  of  the  Luxembourg,  Thuilleries,  and 
Cbamps-EWsees,— «nd  upon  a  more  gracious  sight  the  eyes  of 
patriot  royalty  never  dwek.  A  clean,  healthy,  well-dressed 
multitude,  separated  into  family  groups,  partaking  of  the  most 
iMiocent  amusements,  governed  by  the  most  perfect  temperance, 
seeking  the  most  healthful  recreation, .  and  ruled  by  the  most 
perfe^  decency  and  decorum^-— such  are  the  dramatis  fersomt^ 
which  exhibit  on  the  gay  scenes  of  the  public  places  oi  amuse- 
ment in  Paris.  The  genuine  badaud^  or  French  cockney^  has  no 
idea  of  pleasure,  independent  of  his  wife  and  children*  There 
are,  in  Parb,  no  exclusive  clubs  for  the  middle  classes^,  to 
which  the  selfish .  husband  shrinks  off,  to  doze  and  grumble 
over  a  pipe  aiM  tankard,  not  unconscious,  but  insensible,  to  the 
bickerings  and  scc^ings  that  await  him,  on  his  return  home, 
where  all  is  jealousy  and  discontent  at  the  un-shared  enjoyment. 

The  shop  once  shut  in  Paris,  its  master  and  mistress,  with 
their  children— frequently  with  their  apprentices,  (except  the 
heroes  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  la  Cite  prefer  going  alone, 
^^  pour  fair e  kurs  farces*'*  [to  have  their  frolics)];  and  invariably 
with  ia  honne^  or  principal  female  servant,  desert  for  the  day  the 
close  and  noxious  street,  where  they  have  breathed  a  vicious 
air  during  the  week,  and  seek  a  purer  atmosphere  in  ga3rer 
scenes. 

These  family  groups,  frequently  consisting  of  three  genera- 
tions^  proceed  to  the  Thuilleries-gardens  ^pour  voir  jouer  k$ 
eaux*^  [to  see  the  water- works  play],  and  to  amuse  the.  children 
by  showing  them  the  gold  and  silver  fish,  which  float  and  sparkle 
on  the  surface  of  the  pond  in  shoals.  For  it  is  an  indulgence  to 
these  little  people  to  be  allowed  to  share  their  gateaux  de  Nan* 
terre  [Nanterre  cakes],  botght  from  the  "  Belk  Magdelein^  [fair 
Madelaine],  at  the  garden-gate,  witii  "  Us  petites  Hiea  [the  lit- 
tle animals].— -The  morning  is  spent  in  sauntering  through  these 
lovely  burdens,  and  the  adjoining  Champs-£lys6es,  until  die 
hour  of  dinner  arrives,  and  the  party  then  hasten  to  some  of  the 
reetaurateursy  whose  eabme  are  scented  by  the  orange-trees  of 
the  Thuilleries  to  which  they  are  contiguous. 


▲t  tOMi  as  tke  cedbn  is  catered,  Ai  hnne^  alwaj^s  inmntaBt 
mmI  bustling,  coUects  the  bonnets  aiid  gloves,  and  bangs  tbeoEi  on 
the  pegs  over  the  uUe;  pins  the  na|^ins  before  the  children^ 
and  arranges  the  hair  of  the  girk*  Then,  waiting  till  her  mas* 
terq  are  seated,  takes  her  own  place  at  the  same  table,  but  at  a 
modest  distance,  and  enters  into  consultation  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  over  the  carter  or  bill  of  fare,  which  th«  waiter  presents^ 
£vcry  one  chooses  a  dish;  la  bonne  as  well  as  this  rest,  and  tbt 
quality  of  the  wine  is  carried  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  A  desert 
and  ciffee  conclukk  the  dinner;  the  boimets  and  shawls  are  re«- 
muwed,  and  the  parfifr  again  sally  forth  to  the  ChaDips-£lysees« 
There  the  children  arc  treated  to  the  ^^jen  de  bagiu?'^  [game  of 
the  ring];  the  petii^ionfhotnme  [the  little  man-^he  youngest 
hoy]  mounts  the  wooden  horse,  with  an  air  of  equestrian  digni*- 
ty,  his  sisters,  seated  in  the  chairs,  endeavour,  as  the  machina 
turns  round,  to  catch  the  ring  on  the  little  wand;  while  the  own* 
<r,  who  presides  over  the  game,  cuts  his  often-<«iterated  jokes^ 
and  the  father  and  mother  of  the  candidates  Cor  Olympic  honours^ 
cry,  at  every  successful  effort,  **  (Test  4  MarteV^  **  Ce$i  d  Ca* 
mOer  **  CPeH  it  FanchetteP^  [It  is  Mary's— It  is  Camilla's—It  is 
Fanny's].  La  bonne  is  sure  to  succeed  into  the  vacated  seat  of 
one  of  her  young  mistresses,  and  even  the  old  lady  herself  can- 
not  always  resbt  the  temptaljon  of  renewing  the  amusements  of 
ber  girlhood* 

When  all  have  bad  their  turn  at  the  ^jeu  de  Aqjftre,"  the  un- 
wearied party  proceed  through  the  twilight  groves,  to  amt  oi 
those  splendidly  illuminated  temples,  which  arc  soittered  over 
the  Champs-Elys^es,  and  above  whose  Corinthian  porticos  the 
public  are  informed,  that  ^^loi  on  danse  torn  ks  ynm^'*  [  rhere 
is  dancing  -here  every  day]*  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  same 
line  in  London,  as  these  beautiful  pavilicms,  where  ^^on  4kmee 
torn  Us  joura*^  [^b^y  dance  every  *day],  at  a  very  cheap  rate» 
They  are  generally  a  rotunda f  the  ample  domes  are  supported  by 
gilt  pillars,  and  the  piers,  covered  with  magnificent  mirrors, 
reflect  a  thousand  lights  from  lustres  of  crystal.  A  lirikt  gik  ^ 
balustrade  incloses  the  spot  dedicated  to  quadrilles  and  French  ^ 
country  dances^  while  outside  its  boundaries,  the  languid  waltz^ 
ers  pursue  their  circling  ma^e;  and  the  spectators,  the  friends, 
relatives,  and  parents  of  the  gay  performers,  are  ranged  round 
on  ottomans,  which  form  the  extreme  ckde  of  the  ring.  Arches 
between  the  pillars^  at  certain  intervals,  richly  draped,  open  into 
the  gardens,  which  are  liriited  vtp$  and  refreshmenu  are  distri- 
buted in  different  parts  of  the  salooa,  which  communicate  with 
little  oEficeson  the  ou^ide.  Here  the  old  people  repose,  the  chil- 
dren are  amused,  and  the  young  men  and  women  dance  their 
graceful  and  always  wejl-danced  quadrilles^  to  the  same  !3e$uti» 
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fid  baQet  music  as  is  given  at  the  opera,  and  alwrn  performed 
by  a  numerous  and  ezceUent  band.  The"  whole  ot  this-pleasaal 
recreation  is  procui^ed  for  the  price  paid  for  the  lemonade,  ^eau 
de  grosetUe^  [gooseberry-waterl,  and  sweet  cakes,  which  serve 
as  a  eoUation  or  supper  to  the  ramily,  before  they  return  home* 
This  they  do  at  an  early  hour;  and  a  day,  whose  enjoyments 
nothing  can  disturb  but  a  shower  of  rain,  is  thus  cheaply  finish- 
ed by  the  hon  btniaud  [good  cockney]  of  Paris,  and  his  family 
group* 

In  reading  Madame  Robnd's  curious  and  interesting  MS^ 
moire$^  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  vivid  and  delightful  picture, 
drawn  of  the  innocent  recreations  which  were  taken  by  her 
little  family,  in  the  woods  of  Vincetmes,  and  the  groves  of  St. 
Cloud,  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  and  I  thought  them  descrip- 
tive of  manners,  too  purely  primitive,  to  belong,  at  the  present 
day,  to  such  a  city  as  Paris*  These  pictures,  however,  I  saw 
a  hundred  dmes  repeated,  not  only  in  the  public  gardens  of  the 
metropolis,  but  in  all  the  environs  of  the  capital*  Wherever  na- 
ture and  art  provided  an  attraction,  afforded  accommodation  to^ 
health  and  pleasure;  gaiety,  temperance,  and  decency  seemed 
invariably  to  preside  over  diese  litde  festivals  of  domestic  en- 
joyment* 

The  bon  bourgeois  [good  citizen^  of  Paris,  however,  though 
singularly  industrious,  and  primitive  in  his  habiu,  and  mond 
in  his  conduct,  enjoys  but  a  small  portion  of  respect  from  his 
compatriots;  and  he  holds  precisely  the  same  place  in  public 
estimation  as  the  second  rate  cockney  of  London,  whose  sphere 
of  existence  never  extends  beyond  nie  sound  of  Bow  bell.  The 
Psuisian  badaud  has  no  public  feeling,  imd  no  national  spirits- 
It  is  his  distinction  to  be  w^  natifde  Aim  [bom  a  native  of  Pa- 
ris]:—-he  knows  no  other  character,  connected  with  his  countfy; 
and,  provided,  as  a  shopkeeper  once  said  to  me,  in  the  marchS 
aux  InnocenU  [market  of  the  Innocents],  oo  the  subject  of  the 
potitiQal  changes  which  had  taken  place,  ^^pourvit  que  la  bou* 
tijue  aille  eon  train^  qu^est^ce  que  pa  none  regardeV^  [provided 
that  the  shop  ^oes  on  well,  why  need  we  care]  seems  to  be  the 
device  of  the  whole  fraternity* 

The  higher  classes  of  citizens,  who  own  the  great  magcadtUy 
or  ware-rooms,  the  marchands  of  Paris,  are  of  a  higher  cast,  in 
character,  and  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  condition;  and, 
though  they  have  not  that  consideration  in  society,  which  be- 
longs to  the  trading  members  of  a  great  commercial  country; 
though  they  have  neither  the  wealth',  the  consideration,  the  po* 
litical  talent,  nor  political  consequence  of  our  Harvey  Combes^ 
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iui4  Waithmans,*  mnhy  of  these  respectable  bourgeotM  eiyoy  a 
very  agreeable  and  luxurious  existence.  They  have  their  moi- 
4an  Ken  mantSe  [well-furnished  house],  in  town,  their /^ri^ema- 
90n  de  pknuaiccy  and  pied  a  terre  [their  little  viUa  and  spot  of 
ground],  in  the  environs,  and  drive  their  cabriolet,  or  demi-for* 
tune  <m  a  Sundav,  among  the  more  splendid,  though  not  more 
commodious,  venides  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne* Still,  however,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look,  in  the  ereat 
avenues  leading  to  Paris,  for  those  proofs  of  the  independence 
and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  a  ^eat  capital,  those  snug, 
neat,  happy-looking  dwellings,  which,  on  all  the  high  roads  lead- 
ing to  London,  present  themselves  on  every  side,  at  once  the 
retreat  and  recompense  of  industry  and  probity;  the  cheerful 
and  best  monuments  of  the  happy  condition  of  a  free  people. 

O  surely,  if  long  supported  despotism  prints  deeply  its  cha* 
racter  on  every  order  of  the  community  which  it  oppresses,  and 
leaves  its  trace,  long  after  its  pressure  is  removed,  the  benefits 
resulting  from  a  good  government,  will  equally  betray  them- 
selves, under  a  thousand  lingering  forms,  even  when  the  spirit, 
from  which  they  have  arisen,  is  subdued  or  quenched.  And 
should  circumstances,  undreamed  of  in  human  philosophy,  sub* 
vert  the  constitution  of  England,  shade  the  brilliant  lustre  of  her 
liberties,  and 

*'  Fright  the  isle  from  her  propriety," 

Still  the  ruin  spread  over  the  land,  hud  waste  by  despotism  and 
corruption,  would  long  attest  her  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity; and  the  effects  of  her  free  constitution  would  continue 
to  preserve  the  semblance  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  even 
when  neither  virtually  eust;  as  organic  life  survives  the  vital 
throb,  which  once  gave  it  force  and  motion. 

•  Nothing  could  exceed  the  turprite  of  a  party  of  very  well  educated  French 
peraont,  on  being  told  that  Whitbread  was  a  brewert  and  when,  to  illiistHit» 
the  extent  of  capiul  and  trafic,  engaged  in  EngUnd  in  that  bosiness,  I  in* 
stanoed  the  destruction  Utely  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  great  vat^  at 
Meuz's  brewhouse,  I  am  convinced  that  the  tale  far  exceeded  the  limtU  of 
their  powets  of  belief,  or  comprehension. 
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BOOK  VII. 

French  Theatre. 


^i  me  ddiven  det  Greea  et  4e§  RonuiiQt? 
r  «le  mm  ▼!€.—" 


fkk  teiQ  de  leura  iombeMix,  Mt  |i»«ptct  iabuniftflitf 
erant  ttM^iremeiit  le  malheur  il 


Quatwl  je  fot  fta  th^flLrCy 
le  n'entefidoia  juroiiis  que  I'hMre,  C16opatre, 
Ai-uidoe,  Didoii,  letira  urnants,  leurt  ^poax« 
Tons  prineet  enfagi^  hurUiQt  oomme  let  kiiip» 
Kodofjiuie,  JocMte/  et  pub  let  Pelopides 
Et  tant  d'aiitret  li<H^M,  Hoblement  purriddet; 
Et  tcH,  trittefaraille,k  qui  Dieu  fasse  pull, 
Naee  d'AgamemiMis  qui  oe  finit  jiima|t; 
Dont  j«  voyoit  i>art(iut  let  qu<^rellet  antiqofiBty 
£t  let  aMestinfttty  Bib  eu  ten  h^rniquet. 

UEMcaovTt  Poiime9  fitgitiv99. 


The  French  Tragedy.^^Radne.'r^ThSatre  Fraruah. — Britanfti* 

cus.^^Talma.'^St.  Prix.^^tyle  of  acting. — 6f  enunciation.*^'^ 

Jdademoiselle  Duchinois. — ^Mademoiselk  George*'>^Costnmem*-^ 

A  Jirst  reptescntation.''^hariemagne^^^AL  Le  Mercier. — La 

Fronde. — VAtocat   Pateltn.-^French    Comedy. ^^  MoMere-'--^ 

Tattuffe.^'^ Mademoiselle    Mats.^^Mademoiselk    Le    Vert.-^ 

Fleury.^Michaud.^The  Audtence.-^The  OdSon. — The  Che- 

malier  CanoUe^^-^The  Acadimie  Royale  de  Musique. — French 

Jiusic.^'-/)edifie.^^Devin  du  VtUage.^^Infiuenee  ofBwonparte 

on  the  State  ofMii^i'-  \u  ^  /;-  ^  /*    *  Faessiello.'^^'heruUni,'-'^* 

i»r-- ./.—  /'  ^t.    ./.     ;         "  J   fcldieu.'^Berton.^^ Lambert* 

:       '  1'.  .  '  .   I.  (  -r  -t  Theatre  at  the  Thuilleries. 

-  *  /     '•     '  .  •      .  ' .      .. —  ihtatredea  Vdri^tSs.'^Brunet.^^ 

.  «v. ; . — '1  atutres  des  Boulevarts.^^^*'  Samfison.^'^^^^  Joseph.^^ 

-^**  Sacrifice  d^  Abraham  J'— f''^  PiSces  de  Circomtances.^^ 

It  18  difficult  to  reconcile  an  inordinate  passion  for  drama-^ 
tic  representation,  with  extensive  resources  of  social  and  con- 
versational enjoyment.  The  talent  of  the  French  for  private 
iocietyi  and  their  taste  for  theatrical  exhibition^  are  among  the 
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solecwnu  of  a  Badon,  whoae  striking  par^uioitti  aad  iacoiignii^ 
ties  are  only  to  be  solved  by  the  in£ueiice  of  institiitions,  which 
never  yet  have,  for  any  period  of  time,  squared  with  the  geacnl 
yiuminaiion  of  the  people* 

In  England,  the  drama  is  the  legitimate  oiliq>ring  of  the  na* 
tional  genius.  *^  Gammer  GHfton^s  ^eedk^^  and  ^Eastwood 
Hpe*^  have  certainly  no  prototype  in  the  Greek  theatre.  The 
early  English  dramatists  were  purely  original;  nature  was  the 
Aristotle  of  Sbakspearel  and  if  his  genius  occasionally  partook 
of  her  irregidatities,  still, 

"  The  lijfht  which  led  astray^  wti  light  from  Hesven.** 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  first  dramatic  compositions 
in  France,  which  succeeded  to  the  ^^  Mysteries ^^  imported  by  the 
pilgrims  from  the  East,  Were  imitations  of  the  Greek  tragedy^ 
given  by  Jodelle,  in  1552* 

The  most  dramatic  nation  of  modem  times  had  no  national 
drama  to  oppose  to  these  classical  imitations;  and  the  track  thus 
early  beaten  down,  has  been  followed  by  their  writers,  with  a 
tamencas^imd  servility,  from  which  not  even  the  innovating  bold- 
ness of  philosophy  has  dared  to  deviate*  Champfort  wrote  against 
tbe'^^  imitation  of  nature"  in  French  tragedy;  Voltaire  derides 
it  in  Shakspeare*;  and,  ^*'Hors  Dieu^  rien  tvest  beau  dans  la  nature^ 

^  The  French,  who  tak€  aH  thei^  notUmi  of  Shakapeare  fipom  Voltaire,  iaisr 
aine  that  lie  undentood  EngUab,  and  coald  appreciate  bia  author.  But  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  that  they  are  wrong  in  both  psrticuUra.  l*be  difficulty, 
which  the  Tretich  alwajra  experience  in  learning  English,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circtinittances,  it  evinced  in  the  resolu  of  tbe  late  emigration  of 
Ibe  ftrtt  olaafl  of  that  nation.  Voltaire  spent  bat  a  few  raontba  in  EsgUmd,  and 
was  aurrounded  by  aclufterof  penona,  who  all  tpofce  French:  and  Shaks- 
pearc's  language,  (who,  the  French  teem  not  to  know,  wrote  his  best  plays 
during  tbeir  Henry  IV.)i  replete  with  obsolete  words,  disused  idioms,  and 
continued  references  to  local  habits  and  oontemporarv  fasbioDS^  alibfda  diffi- 
oiikiea  net  always  ssmoountable  even  br  good  EngUsh  scholars.  Voltaife's 
translations  of  Shakspeare,  made  by  the  help  of  his  dictionary,  are  as  ill  eze* 
cuted,  as  the  passages  he  attempts,  are  injudiciousljr  selected  for  the  illustra- 
tion (^  bia  author.  Kis  attempts  at  a  version  are,  indeed,  little  more  than 
burletqoe  parodies.  His  correspondence  with  D'Alembert,  on  his  own  cele- 
brated diacourse  on  Shakspeare,  given  at  the  Academy  in  17T6,  is  tztreraeljr 
curious,  *'  au  lieu  det  gr—m^Ut,  wiitibiet  ffMiquemenU  9«e  vcm  dtez  m 
Shaktpeare,  j  tubttkuez  iptetquet  autrtt  poitaget  ridicUin  et  fisiMst,  md  ne  vom 
mrnkfuertmipat**  [Instead  of  the  coarse  pbraaea  and  soooea  (impossfcle  to  vsA 
publicklv)  that  you  cite  from  Shakspeare,  substitute  some  ridiculous  passages 
and  well-managed  jests,  for  which  you  are  never  at  a  loss].  The  idea  of  wb* 
ttituting  tome  toeli-tumed  flench  jiiee  and  ridiculaue  faeeagte^  ibr  tbe  bold, 
strong  English  humour  of  Shakspeare,  started  by  D^Aleaiben,  was  adopted  br 
Vokairei---Uie  result  may  be  easily  imagined.  D'Alembert  exclaiaied  wi& 
triumphy  **  U  faut  fahre  wr  d  cee  trittet  et  ineelen*  Jlnglai^  que  not  rent  de 
lettret  tavent  mieux  tebattre  eontre  euXtjue  not  toldatt  et  not  mateiattr  [We 
must  show  these  insolent  melancholy  English,  that  our  men  of  letters  can 
eombat  them  with  mw  sooeesa  than  ear  aohlierB  and  tailom].  Tbt  ^«w#  dt 
IsMrer  of  Pira  opposed  lo  Shakspeare!! 
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que  C€  fHJ  n^existe  pa^^  [Except  God,  there  b  MOtfaiBg  fine  m 
nature,  but  that  which  docs  not  exist],  seems,  with  some  occa- 
sional exceptioos  in  the  case  of  Comeille,  to  have  been  a  maxim 
admitted,  and  a  rule  pursued,  by  all  the  tragic  poets  of  France. 

The  modem  French  critics  boast,  that  Uieir  tragedy  is  the 
true  ^  htau  idSoT*  of  dramatic  poetry*  But  the  ^  beau  idiol^ 
Aough  a  more  splendid  combination  of  Nature's  finer  proportions, 
must  still  be  true  to  its  original,  or  it  becoms  pendantr>',  man- 
nerism, and  affectation.  Whatever  has  not  its  prototype  in  rea- 
lity, is  necessarily  conventional;  it  is  created  for  an  age,  a  sect, 
or  a  party,  but  has  no  kindred  with  immortali^* 

The  powerful  genius  of  Comeille  was  stamped  with  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  times  in  which  be  flourished,  when  the  conflicts  of  the 
Frondcy  assumed  the  character  of  licentious  libert\',  had  let 
loose  all  the  passions  of  society,  and  energised  all  its  forms. 
Comeille,  even  with  that  bad  taste  which  disfigures  his  produc- 
tions, and  which  was  partly  referable  to  the  age  and  state  of 
letters  in  France,  might  have  given  a  bold  and  passionate  direc- 
tion to  the  French  drama,  have  thrown .  mann^rf«m  aside  for 
Natmre^  and  have  presented,  in  the  chivalric  story  of  his  own 
^^  Cid^  a  model  to  his  successors  for  a  national  school  of  tragedy, 
deviating  from  the  wora-out  ancient  fable,  and  superior  to  it  in 
interest  and  reference.  But  the  importunate  vanity  of  Louis 
XIV*  found,  in  the  feebleness  of  Racine's  character,  and  in  the 
elegsmce  of  his  genius,  a  fit  engine  to  confirm  that  esprit  de  sys^ 
tSme^  [spirit  of  system]  which  enters  into  every  relation  under  his 
govemment,  to  dazzle  and  enslave  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  day; 
to  conform  to  the  cold  severity  of  the  Greek  rules;  and,  avoiding 
all  references  to  national  history,  to  liberty,  or  government,  tu 
weave  with  the  religious  and  historical  fables  of  antiquity,  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  French  court;  to  eulogise  the 
feats  of  its  gorgeous  kbg;  and  to  realise  the  maxims  of  the 
modem  Aristarchus: 

^'  Que  Rscineenfantaiit  des  miracles  nouvesux* 
*'  De  set  h^foi,  mr  iui,  forme  tout  ses  Ubleauz." 
(Thit  Rsdn^»  producing  new  imracles»  painted  all  hit  heroes  upon  kismcdtL] 

Thus  writing  to  the  vanity,  and  under  the  inspiration  of.  the 
sovereign,  by  whote  frawna  he  <Red,  and  abiding  strictly  by  the 
advice  of  Boileau,  Racine  produced  his  elegant  paraphrases  of 
Ae  Greek  dramas;  adhering  stricdy  to  their  rules  and  unities,  but 
violating  the  prcqiriety  of  acUon  in  every  scene,  by  blending  the 
formal  trivolinr  of  the  French  manners,  with  the  gnmd  solemnity 
of  andque  fable.  Amidst  the  palaces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  t)^ 
Theseus's  and  Csesars  are  all  Louis  XIV.  and  the  heroines  of 
antiqui^,  the  Hebrew  Esther,  mid  Persian  Vashti,  merely  por- 
traits ot  the  reigning  or  discarded  favourite  of  Versailles.  That 
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.  arrogance  mustfindeed^  be  sapretxie,  which  would  codiy  presume 
ts  decide  on  die  merits  of  an  author,  in  a  foreign  language, 
without  reference  to  the  judgment  of  those  for  whom,  and  to 
whom  he  wroU;;  or  which  would  lead  to  the  belief,  that  an  ac- 
quired knowled^  of  any  tongue  can  give  an  adequate  conception 
of  beautv  of  style,  and  poetical  composition;  which  are  not 
always  /uUy  appreciated  by  those,  to  whom  that  tongue  is  ver- 
nacular. 

During  my  residence  in  France,  and  my  intimacy  with  some 
of  its  first  literary  characters,  I  endeavoured  to  correct  my  ori- 
ginal opinion  of  Racine,  long  since  formed,  by  that  of  his  na- 
tion; and  I  demanded,  from  the  judgment  of  others,  what  my 
own  had  not  been  able  to  discover  or  appreciate. — My  memory, 
furnished  with  a  hundred  splendid  poetical  images  of  Shakspeare 
and  Dryden,  I  demanded  of  the  passionate  admirers  of  Racine, 
for  those  effusions  of  bold  and  high^wrought  imagination,  the 
brilliant  metaphor,  the  fanciful  simile,  the  sublime  allusion, 
which  are  the  generic  features  of  genius,  in  which  Shakspeare 
is  so  abundant,  and  Dryden  occasionally  so  rich.  But  the 
pages  of  Racine  scarcely  furnish  one  example— there  are  there 
no  **  cloud-capt  towers,'*  no  *'  feathered  Mercury,  new  lighted 
on  a  heaven-kissing  hill,"  no  **  dew-drop  shook  from  a  lion's 


**  Come  fnirpnreo  fior  Uni^^ndo  more 

**  Che  il  vomere  aX  pASsar  tagltato  Ussa;'**  8t^.  he* 

of  Ariosto,  or  the  **  Virginella  come  la  Rosa^^  of  the  tender  and 
delicate  Metastasio. 

I  askf  d  for  some  of  those  philosophical  reflections,  which  teem 
in  every  page  of  Shakspeare,  and  speak  a  knowledge  almost  in- 
tuitive of  human  character;  those  delicate,  scarcely  perceptible 
shades^  in  human  qualities,  passions  and  interests,  which  escape 
die  vulgar  eye  of  common  observation,  and  are  caught  and  fixed 
by  the  omnipotent  glance  of  genius.  But  Racine,  though  an  histo- 
rian, was  not  a  philosopher,  in  any  sense  of  the  word:  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  search,  in  his  correct  pages,  for  one  of  the 
thousand  citations  referable  to  every  point  of  human  conduct 
and  human  feeling,  which  Shakspeare  presents  as  the  ready 
illustrations  of  every  text  in  the  moral  existence  of  man.  For 
original  conception  of  character;  for  Hamlets,  Lears,  Macbetl;is, 
and  IfA^XsSs^Ididnotasi — and  still  less  for  that  higher  depart- 

•  Set  tJlf  <le*th  of  Dardinel,  in  the  "  Oriamh**  Cinto  irlii;  ft^nza  143. 
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meat  of  potitical  geaiuf,  iaventioa  of  fable;  because  Ractiiehiiii«* 
aelf  stifles  the  expectation,  when  he  labours,  through  many  an 
endless  preface,  to  prove  botr  little  he  has  deviated  from  the 
weII«knowii  story  of  antiquity,  which  he/  has  adopted,  or  from 
the  characters  drawn  by  cotemporary  historians,  which  he  has 
copied. 

StiU,  however,  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  without  one  poetical 
image,  without  one  philosophical  observation,-— without  any 
originality  of  character,  or  invention  of  fable,  must  have  aome 
singular  dramatic  excellence,  since  one  of  the  most  enlightened, 
and,  decidedly,  the  most  literary  nation  in  Europe,  prefers  him 
to  every  other,  and  speaks  of  him  with  an  admiration  beyond 
bounds,  and  without  reservation.  Where,  however,  this  mytte- 
rious  charm,  this  ^  all  in  all^  and  all  in  every  part^  lies  coii«> 
cealed  from  the  apprehension  of  foreign  readers,  it  is  not  re- 
served for  me  to  discover.  I  only  judge  of  Racine  as  he  affects 
me,  the  usual  standard  of  a  woman^s  judgment,  and  with  a  taste, 
perhaps,  too  highly  excited,  by  the  early  and  continual  perusal 
of  Shakspeare,  to  me  the  book  devoutly  read  and  conned  and 
prized,  as  that  ^  traced  by  an  angel's  hand  for  Mussulman  de- 
votion, his  guide  and  creed.**  I  may  be  wholly  unqualified  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  mere  faultless  diction;  and  elegant  nar- 
ration, antithesis  studiously  opposed,  points  delicately  made, 
inferences  artfully  hinted,  and  turns,  breaks  and  inuendos  inge- 
niously contrived,  which  charm  the  taste  and  precision  of 
French  criticism,  in  the  smooth  and  elegant  versi6cation  of  Ra- 
cine, are  flat,  .cold ^  and  insufficient  to  warm  the  imagination,  in- 
terest the  judgment,  or  rouse  the  feelings,  which  have  received 
their  tone  of  exaltation  from  the  passionate,  energetic  ami 
splendid  dramas  of  the  English  bard-«4rregular  and  yrWA^  in^ 
deed,  as  the  works  of  nature;  but,  like  them,  stampt  with  the 
divine  impress  of  original  creation,  fresh,  sublime,  and  vigorous, 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  unsusceptible  to  imitation. 

In  whatever  circle  in  Paris,  I  ventured  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  Racine,  he  was  not  judged,  but  eulogized.  There  was  no 
criticism;  all  was  panegyric.  It  is  so  delightful  when  the  first 
flush  of  youthful  sensation  is  over,  to  acquire  a  capability  for  a 
new  pleasure  and  a  new  taste,  that  it  was  my  anxious  desire  to 
receive  delight  from  the  perusal  of  Racine,  and  I  requested  one 
of  his  devoted  admirers  to  point  me  out  some  instance  of  his  pe<» 
culiar  beauty.  He  read  to  me  the  speech  of  0resie9  in  Andro^ 
fnachej  where,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  rage  and  peevishness,  at 
the  cruelty  of  Htrmioney  apd  the  counsels  of  his  friends,  he 
exclaims, 
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**  AtSez,  et  trop  lonjc  terns,  mon  amiti^  traceable, 
£vtte  un  malheitreuz,  ubandonne  un  coupable; 
Cher  Pyladc,  crois-moi,  U  piti^  t'a  aMuit, 
Laisfle  moi  dea  perils,  donl  j'attends  tout  le  fruits 
Porte  aux  Greca  cet  enfant,  que  Pyrrhui  m'abandonrte.'* 
Pylade, — "  Altuns,  Seigneur,  eolevoni  Uerinione!'* 

[Sufficiently,  and  too  long  baa  my  friendahip  overwhelmed  thee.  aToid  a 
ivretch,  abandon  a  g^Ity  man;  dear  Pylades,  believe  mc  pity  has  seduced  thee, 
leave  to  roe  dangers,  whose  con8equenc^8  I  await.  Convey  to  the  Greeks  this 
child,  that  Pyrrhus  abandons  to  me. 

JV<^«— Come,  my  lord,  let  us  carry  offHermione.] 

This  reply  of  Pylades,  delicately  indicating  that  he  perceives 
,  the  drift  oif  all  Orestes'  arguments,  is  deemed  one  of  the  finest 
passages  of  Racine:  it  gives  also  the  standard,  by  which  his  ge- 
nius is  measured  and  his  talent  appreciated.  But  true  loftiness 
of  conception,  and  a  bold  range  of  the  imagination,  are  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  double  despotism  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
political  system  under  which  the  French  authors  wrote.  Kings, 
ministers,  and  generals,  are  alone  considered  worthy  to  fill  tfie 
buskin;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  palace  are  the  sole  subjects,  the 
motives,  and  the  means  admissible  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable. 
Even  rebellion  loses  its  importance,  and  opposition  its  virtue,  by 
excluding  all  notions  of  freedom  and  public  good;  and  by  turning 
for  ever  upon  the  frown  of  a  female,  or  on  the  rivalry  with  a 
royal  lover.  The  fatal  necessity  of  depicting  one  paramount  pas- 
sion begets  also  a  poverty  in  the  subject,  which  can  only  be  re- 
lieved by  dialectic  subtlety,  and  exaggerated  diction.  Man  is 
never  thus  influenced;  never  thus  unique  in  character,  and  con- 
stant in  his  aflfections.  It  is  an  individual  of  the  human  species, 
not  an  individual  passion,  that  forms  the  genuine  object  of  scenic 
representation;  and  the  frigid  personifications  of  the  ancient  tnys- 
teries  are  scarcely  less  tedious,  than  the  abstract  and  ideal  heroes 
which  this  false  canon  of  criticism  has  produced.  The  buskined 
princes  of  the  French  stage,  indeed,  resemble  humanity  in  the 
tame  degree,  that  an  anatomical  dissection,  or  the  statue  of  Con- 
dillac,  render  the  life  of  motion,  or  the  intricacies  of  volition. 

The  first  tragedy  of  Racine,  which  I  saw  performed  in  , 
France,  was  his  Britannicus;  the  piece  in  which,  he  himself  ob- 
serves, he  took  the  most  p^iins;  celie  de  mes  tragidies^  que  je 
puis  £re  que  fat  le  plus  travailiSe^^  [that  of  my  tragedies  tha%. 
I  may  say  I  have  laboured  the  most].  He,  however,  confesses 
that  he  formed  this  play  so  closely  on  the  history  of  Tacitus, 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  **  trait  Sclatani*'*  [one  brilliant  stroke] 
through  the  whole,  which  he  had  not  borrowed  from  his  favour- 
ite historian.  Britannicus^  thus  recommended  by  its  author, 
and  sustained  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  company  of  the  Thia- 
tre  FranfQte;  Britannicus^  so  long  die  fsushion,  from  ^e  inimita- 
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ble  perfoimance  of  Tahna^  in  Nero^  awakened  my  most  anxious 
expectations;  and  it  was  not  without  emotion,  that  I  saw  myself, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  great  national  theatre  of  France,  and  in 
a  box  chosen  and  procured  for  me  by  M.  Talma  himself.  Still, 
however  great  my  expectation,  however  lively  my  impatience  for 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  which  recalled  the  long  blunted  vivacity 
of  feelings  of  childish  solicitude  and  curiosity,  I  spon  perceived 
I  was  cold,  languid,  and  inanimate  to  the  genuine  French  au- 
dience that  surrounded  me.  The  house  was  an  overflow  at  an 
early  hour;  the  orchestra,  cleared  of  all  its  instruments,  was 
filled  to  suffocation;  and  the  parterre  [pit],  as  usual,  crowded 
with  men,  (chiefly  from  the  public  schook  and  lycees,  whose  , 
criticisms  not  unfrequently  decide  the  fate  of  new  pieces^  and 
give  weight  to  the  reputation  of  old  ones,)  exhibited  hundreds 
of  anxious  faces,  marked  countenances,  and  figures  and  cos- 
tumes which  might  answer  alike  for  the  bands  of  briga/uhge^ 
or  the  classes  of  philosophy.  Some  were  reading  over  the  tra^ 
gedy;  others  were  commenting  particular  passages:— -a  low 
murmur  of  agitaUon  crept  through  the  house,  like  the  rusding 
of  leaves  to  a  gende  wind,  until  the  rising  of  the  curtain  stilled 
every  voice,  composed  every  muscle,  and  riveted  the  very  exist- 
lence  of  the  audience^  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  upon  the 
scene. 

The.  theatres  of  other  countries  assemble  spectators^  but  an 
audience  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  French  theatre.— Through  the 
whole  five  acts  attention  never  flagged  for  a  moment;  not  an  eye 
was  averted— not  an  ear  unattending:  every  one  seemed  to  have 
the  play  by  heart,  and  every  one  attended,  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  it  before.  For  myself,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  only,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  exquisite  acting  of  Talma,  and 
Mademoiselle  George,  that  I  could  sit  it  out.  Long  and  cold' 
recitals,  and  a  succession  of  antithesis,*  points,  and  epigrams, 
were  relieved  only  by  a  declamation  that  froze,  and  1^  dia- 
logues, where  each  interlocutor  was  permitted  to  speak  alter- 
nately for  half  an  hour,  m  all  the  monotony  of  recitsrtion,  widi 
which  some  teller 
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•*  Vexes  the  dull  ear  oft  drowsy  besrer." 

The  first  act  of  Britannicus  is  a  series  of  antithesisttcal  points^ 
which,  uttered  with  great  neatness  and  precision,  by  the  turbu- 

*  The»c  JoUes  iownures  [pretty  lurng]  run  through  all  the  tragedies  of  Ra- 
cine. **  Mon  unique  esp^unce  est  dam  mon  d4sfspoh'^  [My  only  hope  \%  in  iwy 
despair],  is  one  out  ofa  hundred  in  Bajaut. 
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lent  and  haughty  Agrtpfina^  gave  her  the  air  and  character  of 
one  of  the  literary  prScietuts  of  the  hotel  Rambouillet. 

••  Tout,  i'll  est  g^n^reux,  lui  present  cette  ioi, 
Mail  toutt  ^^  ««t  ingrat,  lui  parle  oontre  mot.** 

*'  Mais  Grains  que  I'aTenir,  d^tmisant  \t  pass6, 
U  ne  finiase  ainai,  qu*  Auguste  a  commence." 

"  Mais  sa  feinte  bont^  se  touraant  en  fufear^ 
Les  d^ces  dc  Rome  en  devinrent  rhorreur^-*' 

**  Qu*il  choisaissef  a'il  reut,  d'Auguite  ou  de  TiMre, 
Qu'd  imite,  8*1!  le  peut,  Germanicua  mon  p^re." 

^<  Sotttenir  vos  rigueurs,  par  d*autres  cruauUs, 
.  Et  laver  dans  le  sang,  Toa  bras  ensanglant^s." 

**  Vous  allumez  an  l^a,  qui  ne  pourra  s'^teindre, 
Craint  de  tout  I'unitera,  il  fiuidra  tout  craindre." 

[Every  thing,  if  he  is  generous,  preacribes  to  him  this  law,  but  eveiy  thing, 
if  he  is  ungrateful,  speaks  to  him  against  me. 

But  fear  that  the  future,  in  destr^ng  the  past,  will  not  finish  thus,  as  Au- 
gustus has  begun.  ' 

But  his  feif^ied  goodness  turning  into  fury,  the  delighti  of  Rome  becamt 
horrors. 

Let  him  choose,  if  he  will,  between  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  let  him  imitate^ 
if  he  can,  my  father  Germanicua. 

Support  your  seventies  by  other  cruelties,  and  wash  in  blood  your  bloody 


You  light  a  fire  which  cannot  be  extinguished— Fear  for  all  the  universe, 
fear  every  thing. 

.  While  Madame  Agrippina  indulges  in  those  concetti,  Monseig^ 
neur  Hero  is  sentimentally  in  love;  Btirrhut  proses  in  mono- 
logues,  of  a  hundred  lines,  on  the  good  education  which  he  and 
Seneca  gave  to  their  unworthy  pupU;  and  the  tender  Jume,  with 
that  poditeQess  which  never  forgets  itself  on  any  occasion,  asks 
pardon  of  Agrippina,  for  leaving  her  abruptly  to  seek  her  lover,' 
who  is  expiring  under  the  hands  of  his  assaslns. 

Bmrrhut. "  Madame,  c'cneat  faits  Britannicus  expire.** 
Junie.  ''Ah!  mon  prince!" 
Jlgrippma,  **  11  expire!* 
Burrhut.  '*  Ou  plutot  il  est  mort, 

Madame.'' 
JtmiC'  **  Pardonnea,  Madame,  &  ce  transport; 

•  Je  vaia  le  secourir,  (si  je  puis)  ou  Ic  suivre.** 

*  A  few  nights  after  I  had  seen  Britanmcut^  I  was  present  at  the  perforw- 
ance  of  Jrtaxerxes,  When  Artabonet  falls  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  the  attend-' 
aats,  he  gave  a  little  kick  with  his  foot,  as  the  curtadn  was  dropping,  to  show 
that  he  had  not  violated  the  rules,  by  dyiits-  m  the  iiage. 
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[ JIvrr/iMt.— <*  Mftdam,  'tis  done;  BriUnnicus  expifet. 

Junia — Ah!  my  prince! 

Agrippina^ — He  expires! 

iiiirr Am— Or  rather,  roadsm, be  is  dead. 

^^ki.— Pardon,  madam,  my  fpief; 

I  will  go  and  assist  him  (if  I  can)  or  follow  him.] 

Such  is  the  powerful  influence  of  the  esprit  de  systeme^  and  of 
the  high  authority  of  Racine's  reputation  in  France,  that  these 
absurdities  pass  now  without  a  censure,  as  they  would  have 
done  when  Uie  art  was  in  its  infancy;  while  the  smallest  devia- 
sion  from  taste,  even  from  grammar,  in  a  modem  tragedy*  re- 
ceives no  quarter,  and  a  non  or  a  out  placed  maUa-propos^  is 
sufficient  to  ruin  a  piece  even  of  merit*  As  the  French  tragedy 
is  made  up  of  long  details  and  cold  declamations,  and  Racine  is 
little  more  than  Tacitus  in  French  rhyme,  the  actor  is  usually  a 
mere  declaimer.  The  transitions  of  emotion  are  few  and  strong; 
—-it  is  all  a  dead  calm,  or  a  furious  rage,  declamatory  recita- 
tion, or  angry  blustering.  The  French  tragedy  is  a  transcript 
of  the  religious  mysteries  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
copied  from  their  dramas — ^tied  down  to  their  cold  facts,  and  re- 
gulated by  their  severe  rules*  The  more  delicate  developement 
of  feeling,  the  finer  shades  of  passion,  the  tints,  touches,  and 
bursts  and  throes  of  nature,  in  all  her  more  intimate,  more  bo- 
som-felt operations,  are  unknown  to  the  French  drama;  and 
their  exhibition,  so  favourable  to  the  higher  order  of  genius  in 
the  histrionic  art,  are  denied  to  the  actor. 

There  is  no  by-play  on  the  French  stage*  No  Othello  there 
becomes  the  victim  of  a  passion,  artfully  awakened  in  an  unsus- 
pecting heart*  Its  first  indication  could  not  there  be  made  per- 
ceptible, dawning  in  faint  shadows  on  the  tremulous  form,  and 
quivering  nether  lip,  struggling  with  contending  evidences  in  the 
heaving  breast — sickening,  agitating  the  entire  frame,  gloommg 
on  the  curved  brow,  distorting  the  altered  feature,  flashing  from 
the  rolling  eye,  and  wound  up  by  all  the  frightful  indications  of 
doubt,  fear,  hope,  conviction,  rage,  and  confirmed  despair.  This 
wonderous  composition,  which,  in  combining  the  highest  pow- 
ers of  dramatic  genius,  in  the  author,  demands  the  fullest  exer- 
cise of  histrionic  ability,  in  the  actor,  cpuld  have  no  parallel  on 
the  French  theatre.  A  French  Othello  would  hear  an  account 
of  his  wife's  perfidy,  perhaps,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines;  and  no  countenance,  however  flexi- 
ble and  mobile,  could  shift  and  change  its  expression,  during  a 
space  of  a  quarter  of  aii  hour.  The  French  Othello,  therefore, 
would  hear  the  tale  of  lago  (who  would  divide  it  logically,  ac- 
cording to  scholastic  rule)  fairly  and  politely  o^t--^he  would 
then  fall  into  a  violent  passion,  and  shake  his  heady  and  dencli 
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his  trembling  hands,  and  recite  his  rage,  and  syllogise  his  fury, 
according  to  every  classical  authority  and  established  rule. 

In  the  famous  scene  of  Briiannicus^  where  Agripptna  is  left 
tSte-a-tete  with  her  son,  to  enter  on  her  defence,  Mademoiselle 
George,  as  the  Roman  empress,  went  through  a  long  speech  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  iines^  with  great  clearness,  eleganbe  of  enun- 
ciation, and  graceful  calmness  of  action.  But  as  this  eternal 
speech  was  simply  the  history  of  the  early  life  and  reign  of  AVr^, 
taken  from  Tacitus,  the  beautiful  and  expressive  countenance 
of  this  fine  actress  was  left  at  perfect  rest;  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  one  of  her  readings  of  Milton,  was  quite  as  dramatic  and  ani- 
mated, as  the  restless  and  ambitious  mother  of  the  Roman  mon- 
ster, humming  up  the  benefits  she  had  conferred  on  her  son,  and 
exposing  his  ingratitude.  During  the  first  seventy  lines  of  this 
speech.  Talma,  as  Nero^  sat  a  patient  and  tranquil  auditor.  No 
abrupt  interruption  of  haughty  impatience,  disdaining  the  curb 
of  a  long-neglected  authority,  was  furnished  by  the  genius  of  the 
author,  or  gave  play  to  the  talents  of  the  admirable  actor;  and 
the  little  by-play  allowed  him,  or  rather  that  he  allowed  him- 
self, was  not  riskedy  until  towards  the  close  of  the  speech:  it 
was  then,  however,  exquisite;  it  was  Naturf*  The  constraint 
of  forced  and  half-given  attention,  the  languor  of  exhaustion, 
the  restlessness  of  tedium,  and  the  struggle  between  some  litde 
remains  of  filial  deference  and  habitual  respect,  blended  with  the 
haughty  impatience  of  all  dictation,  were  depicted,  not  in  strong 
flyinptoms  and  broad  touches  of  grimace  and  action,  but  with  a 
keeping,  a  tact,  a  fidelity  to  Nature,  indescribably  fine.  His 
transition  of  attitude;  his  playing  with  the  embroidered  scarf 
round  his  neck,  and  which  ,made  a  part  of  his  most  classical  cos- 
tume, his  almost  appearing  to  count  its  threads,  in  the  inanity 
of  his  profound  enntu^  were  all  traits  of  the.  highest  order  of  act- 
ing. In  London,  this  acting  would  have  produced  a  thunder  of 
applause;  in  Paris  it  was  coldly  received,  because  it  was  in- 
novation; and  many  a  black  head  in  the  parterre  [pit]  was 
searching  its  classical  recesses,  for  some  example  from  some 
traditional  authority,  from  Baron,  or  Le  Kain,  of  an  emperor 
being  resdess  on  his  chair,  or  of  the  incident  of  playing  with  the 
handkerchief  being  at  all  conformable  to  the  necessity  *^  ck  re* 
prSsenternobkment^  [a  noble  deportment],  in  all  the  kings,  since 
the  time  of  Louis  le  Grand. 

"Whether  on  the  stage,  at  the  Theatre  Franfaisy  or  in  the 
Thuilleries,  Talma  is  eminendy  superior  to  the  school,  whose 
rules  he  is  obliged  to  obey.  His  great  genius  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  struggling  against  the  methodical  obstacles  presented 
to  its  exertions.  He  is  the  Gulliver  of  the  French  stage  tied 
down  by  Lilliputian  threads.  Before  talents  like  his  can  exert 
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their  foil  force,  and  take  their  uttermost  scope,  a  new  order  of 
drama  must  succeed  to  the  declamatory  and  rhymiag  achool^wUcli 
now  occupies  the  French  stage*  Talina  is  a  passionate  admirer 
of  the  English  drama,  and  of  Shakspeare.  He  speaks  English 
f  uendy,  and  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  deshre  to  play  in  one 
of  Shakspeare*s  tragedies.  He  did  not  complain,  but  he  hhtted 
at  the  restraint  under  which  his  talents  laboured,  from*  that 
^(«/>r&^#^«t^m^[spirit  of  system],  which  the  French  have  banish* 
ed  from  every  other  art;  and  which  keeps  its  last  hold  on  their 
stage.  But  he  said,  ^  If  I  attempt  the  least  innovation;  if  I 
frown  a  shade  deeper  to  night  than  I  frowned  last  night,  in  the 
same  character,  the  parterre  are  sure  to  call  me  to  order."* 

To  judge  of  the  strength  and  originality  of  Talma's  atting, 
he  must  be  seen  with  some  of  the  actors  of  die  old  school,  who 
still  preserve  something  of  the  cast  and  character  of  the  dajrs 
of  Le  Kain  and  Clairon.  Of  this  class  is  the  venerable  St. 
Friz,  U  doyen  du  thiatre  [the  senior  of  the  theatre].  This  most 
respectable  man  is  held  in  high  consideration  by  the  Parisian 
audience;  yet,  his  always  being  the  proter  ^  en  permanence**  of 
every  piece,  his  deep-drawn  nasal  tones,  his  p^atnwRsing  enan» 
ciation,  his  mechanical  action,  his  measured  walk,  his  generally 
opening^  die  tragedy  with  some  outomeKion  interlocutor,  who 
meets  him  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage,  and  *^importe  the 
mrgument  ofihepIay^**zaHwailtt  says,  give  such  an  admiraMt 

•  The  dlgni^  and  tragic  powers  of  Talma,  on  the  sta|re,  are  curiously  but 
charmtn^  contrasted  with  the  slmplicityt  pUyftilness,  and  gaiety  of  his  most 
wiassumtng,  unpretending  manners  off  the  stage.  I  (who  had  never  seen  G»- 
fUltuau  in  the  drawing  room,  btit  as  I  bad  seen  C^riilanu  in  the  Forum»)  ex> 
peeled  to  meet  this  great  tragedian  in  private  life,  in  all  the  pomp  and  sciem- 
fiity  of  his  profession;  the  cold  addresii»  the  measured  plu*ase:  in  a  word,  I 
c!me«ted  to  meet  the  €K$9rf  but  in  the  simple,  unaffected  manners  of  this 
eelebrated  person,  I  found  only  the  well-bred  and  accookplished  gentleman. 
Talma  bad,  in  his  early  life,  been  intimate  with  Buonaparte;  and  the  ez-£m- 
peror,  (who  never  forgot  the  friends  of  the  young  engineer  officer,)  accorded 
ihit  petkef^nfrht  [the  private  entrances}  of  the  palace  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Jhiaire  Fran^aU.  Talma  saw  him  constantly;  not,  however,  to  gvoe  him  let- 
sotiif  an  invention  at  which  Buonaparte  and  Talma  both  lauglied;  but  to  dis- 
cuss his  fiivourite  topic,  tragedy,  of  w^ich  he  was  passionatdy  ibnd.  On  this 
subject,  however,  the  actor  fr^iuently  differed  with  the  Emperor;  while  the 
EBU>en>r  as  frequently  dictated  to  the  actor,  greeting  him  with  **  £h  bin! 
Talituh  'ooui  t^awt  p€U  m$S  devot  mayent  hier  au  9oir^'  fWell!  Talma,  you  did 
not  display  your  powers  last  evening].  Napoleon  always  disputed  the  merits 
of  comedy;  and  observed  to  a  gentleman,  from  whom  I  had  the  anecdote, 
••  8i  vttw  prSfhez  la  eomStHe,  c^en  parcraue  wwt  vieilieueT^  [If  you  prefer  oo- 
VMdy  it  is  because  you  are  growing  old].*^  Ei  «ocf#,  Sire.**  replied  MonMeur 
— — ,  "  vow  ahnez  la  tra^idie,  parcet/ue  vnu*  Stes  tropjtvf¥^  C  And  you,  Sirer- 
you  love  tragedy  because  you  are  too  young]  Buonaparte  constantly  attended 
the  theatres!  and  frequently  without  the  least  parade,  and  quite  unexpected 
by  the  midience;  who  always  received  these  imt>rotoptu  visits  as  marks  of 
cpnfidence^  sad  applauded  sccDrdingly. 
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ivpreseiitaticm  of  the  heroes  of  Tom  Tkftmby  that  Mr^  Hoodk 
meeting  Mr.  Doodk  in  solemn  pomposity  ofkok,  word,  and  Mo- 
tion, could  not  possibly  be  more  humorously  represented,  in  the 
mock  heroics  of  that  excellent  burlesque  on  aU  tragedy*  Such, 
also,  was  the  acting  of  La  Rive,  the  immediate  successor  of  Le 
Kain.* 

The  enunciation  of  the  French  actors,  like  the  rhythm  of  Ac 
language,  is  wholly  deficient  in  emphasis.  They  have  no  chro- 
matic tones  of  feeling  and  passion;  their  scale  of  sounds,  like 
^  music  of  the  Chinese,  has  neither  sharp  nor  JIat,  A  kind  of 
nand  psalmodibing,  dtemating  with  a  quick  mutter  on  the  top 
of  the  voice,  includes  their  whole  scale  of  intonation.  Their 
tragedy,  both  in  composition  and  in  recitation,  seems  to  reveal 
the  whole  defect  of  their  language,  and  proves  that  it  is  not  the 
language  for  poetry  or  music*  The  Emperor  Julian  compared 
the  natural  sounds  of  the  Gauls  to  the  howling  of  wild  beasts^ 
and  polished,  elegant,  and  cultivated,  as  the  modem  language 
is,  the  first  lan^age  in  the  world  for  conversation,  it  is  still  so 
deficient  in  itntora/ harmony,  and  abounds  so  much  in  the  inhar- 
monic terminations  of  eit,  m,  om,  tin,  an,  &c.  &c.,  that  it  will  not 
admit  of  being  thrown  into  blank  verse;  and  it  only  ceases  to  be 
prOse,  when  it  is  fettered  by  rhyme.  The  dramatic  poet  is  thus 
tied  down  to  limit  his  genhis  to  the  circumscribed  powers  of  the 
language.  Racine  ends  his  BUtinice  with  an  ^^  hSlas;*^  and  Vol- 
taire, m  his  Mokomety  introduces  "  peut^tre^  more  than  six 
times,  as  a  rhyme  to  any  thing  he  can  force  into  the  service  to 
rfiyme  with  it.f  The  r,  that  harshy  growling^  snarling^  **  disso^ 
nant  consonant,**  the  proscribed  of  other  nations,  is  the  enfant 
chM  of  the  French  alphabet,  and  their  doficeury  amours  bonheur^ 
the  expressions  of  their  tenderest  emotions,  depend  altogether 
upon  this  rough  auxiliary. 

"  Par  quell  puissants  accord*^* 

"  Dans  ce  t^jour  des  morts** 

••  Ma%i^  lout  not  eforu.*'  - 

*•  U  calme  lei  fureurs  ile  noi  tran$portt,** 

The  French  language,  as  pronounced  on  the  stage,  especially 
in  tragedy,  appeared  to  me  most  particularly  deficient  in  accent^ 

*  And  Mich  alio  wai  the  ityk  of  declamation  in  the  da^-i  of  Chnron  and  Le 
Kain,  aideKcribed  by  MarmoiUe!.  He  ubierves,  that  Vuluire  himaelf  tauf^t 
Clairon  to  **  diclanter  uvec  une  lamtntation  eontinuelie  el*  monotone**  [to  declaim 
with  a  continaal  monotonous  lamentation.3  When  she  adopted  a  tone  some- 
thing less  pompoui  and  declamatory,  and  played  Btectrat  wtfumt  a  ho^  Vol- 
tjdr^i  tramportt  of  astonishment  and  admiration  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

t  It  rhymes  four  timet  to  maitrr,  and  is  always  introduced  for  that  pur* 
p6se. 
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abd  to  be  made  up  of  sylkbles,  rather  than  of  words.  A  friend 
of  Diderot,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre  one  night,  per^ 
<;eived  that  he  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  during  a  whole  act, 
and  yet  was  affected,  even  to  tears^  at  the  representation.  He 
naturally  expressed  his  astonishment.  *^You  hear  nothing,'* 
said  his  friend,  "  and  yet  you  are  deeply  affected."—"  Chacun  a 
9a  maniSre  {Pecouter^  [Every  one  has  his  own  way  of  hearing], 
replied  Diderot;  "  I  know  this  tragedy  by  heart;  I  enter  strongly 
into  the  fine  pathetic  conceptions  of  the  author,  and  my  imagi-  . 
nation  lends  an  effect  to  the  situations,  which  the  tones  of  the 
actors,  if  I  listened  to  them,  couUnot  express^  and  perhaps  xwnUd 
even  destro^*^* 

The  French  actors,  though  they  are  generally  graceful  and 
stately,  do  not  tread  the  stage  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom 
as  the  English.  Their  movements  are  more  precise,  their  steps 
more  measured;  and  the  rehearsed  air  of  their  attitudes  con- 
standy  recals  the  anecdote  of  Gardel,  the  dancer,  who  cried  out 
to  a  prince,  who  was  stabbing  a  princess,  "yt/r  vous  tuez  mat! 
tueZ'la  done  avec  grae^'*  [how  badly  you  kill  her!  kill  her  grace- 
fully]. 

That  magnificent  tossing  of  the  arms,  by  which  Kemble,inall 
^e  grace  and  variety  of  his  noble  and  natural  action,  seems  to 
imitate  the  agitation  of  the  branches  of  an  oak,  thrown  into  ma* 

i'estic  motion  by  the  play  of  the  passing  winds,  is  wholly  un- 
nown  on  the  French  stage,  where  the  poetical  proverb  of 

"  Chauez  le  nature^  i\  revient  en  c^op^" 

[Drive  «way  nature,  she  comes  back  at  full  gallop], 

has,  certainly,  not  yet  been  illustrated  in  any  instance.  In  tra- 
gedy the  action  of  the  performers,  generally  speaking,  seems 
confined,  from  the  elbows  downward,  and  is  frequency  made 
out  by  striking  down  the  flat  of  the  hand,  and  pointing  the  fore- 
finger. There  is  very  little  variety  in  the  action; — none  of  the 
abruptness  of  nature,  her  irregularities  or  incongruities,  her 
starts,  her  graces,  or  her  awkwardness;  all  seems  imitative 
and  conventional. 

•  Returning  from  the  representation  of  a  very  heavy  modem  trag^y,  one 
ereninfi^,  to  sup  with  a  very  delightful  French  woman,  whose  conversation  is 
peculiarly  characterised  by  its  na'iKtt^f  I  could  not  help  complaining  of  the 
monotony,  coldness,  and  want  of  incident  and  action,  in  the  piece  I  had  seen; 
till,  impatient  of  a  criticism  to  which  she  did  not  agree,  she  exclaimed, 
**  Voild  bien  une  critique  d  PAnglaUe!  Tenez,  Madame/  allex  voir  Vlphgitde 
en  Tauridef  VoUd  unejUle  dt  tu4  pour  vout,  la**  [You  are  truly  an  English  cn« 
tic!  Well,  madam,  go  and  see  Iphigenia  at  Tauri&l  There  is  a  girl  murder* 
«d  for  you];  supposing  that,  accustomed  to  the  "  monotrou*  faixet**  of  my  na- 
tional theatre,  a  murder  or  two  was  quite  necessary^  to  make  any  piece  inter- 
esting to  nny  ferocious  English  taste. 
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.  Having  deen  a  French  tragedy  acted,  I  cannot  find  any  tUag 
BO  ridiculous  in  the  request  of  the  man,  who,  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  ballet,  in  which  the  ^*  fuUl  moUrtU^^*  of  Comeille  was 
executed,  intreated  Noverre  to  get  his  troop  to  dance  the  Maxi* 
tnes  of  La  Rochefoucault.—- StiU,  however,  to  observations  so 
cursorily  made,  exceptions  are  constantly  presented,  by  the  ori- 
ginality and  genius  of  some  of  the  actors  themselves.  La  Fond 
is  spirited)  rapid,  and  energetic;  Mademoiselle  Duchenois  is 
exquisitely  pathetic,  **  Part  tteat  pas  fait  pour  elle^  elle  fCtn  apOM^ 
itMQVfC*  {art  is  not  made  for  her,  she  has  no  need  of  it].  Mis- 
tress of  all  the  s(rfter  passions,  I  have  known  even  those  who  did 
not  understand  a  word  she  uttered,  moved  to  tears  at  her  per- 
formance. All  that  is  elegant  in  diction,  dignified  in  gesture, 
perfect  in  grace^  majestic  m  beauty,  and  symmetrical  in  torm,  is 
combined  in  the  acting  and  appearance  of  Mademoiselle  George* 
Her  fine  countenance,  so  little  aided  by  art,  that  her  very  ccdour 
seems  to  vary  in  her  transparent  complejuon,  is  of  the  true  he- 
roic cast;  and  is  susceptible  of  all  the  stronger  passions;  but 
most  of  indignation,  or  of  hatred,  brooding  and  suppressed,  but 
ennobled  by  die  passion  that  awakens  it.  Her  Hermione  is  oqe 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  acting  I  saw  on  the  French  theatre;  dress- 
ed in  her  gothic  costume^  as  Regine^  in  Charlemagney  or  in  her 
imperial  robes,  as  Agrtppina^  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  human  form  I  ever  beheld. 

The  strict  adherence  to  classical  authority,  which  gives  such 
a  freezing  sameness  to  the  French  stage,---the  unity  of  place^ 
^always  representing  one  cold  scene,  the  eternal  hall  of  the  eternal 
palace,  is  alone  relieved  by  the  splendour,  and  above  all,  by  the 
rigidly  characteristic  and  classiod  costume,  in  which  I  should 
suppose  the  French  theatre  a  century  in  advance  with  England. 
Mademoiselle  George  would  no  more  appear  in  her  corset  and 
ehoesy  in  her  Greek  and  Roman  heroines,  than  she  would  adopt 
the  hoop,  formerly  worn  by  the  mourning  widow  of  Pomptyy  or 
the  double  ruffles  carried  by  Birimce  into  her  Eastern  drapery. 
The  reform  began  by  Le  Kain  and  Clairon,  at  the  instigation  of 
Voltaire  and  Marmontel,  and  dramatic  costume  has  been  carried 
to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection  by  Talma,  who  has  made  it  his 
peculiar  study.  In  the  Roman  coins,  under  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
perors and  those  of  the  latter  ages,  which  I  saw  at  the  hotel  dSr 
MonnaUy  I  could  trace,  almost  to  a  fold,  the  robes  and  draperies 
of  Caesar,  Nero,  and  Charlemagne.  This  strict  adherence  to 
eottume^  is  not  confined  to  die  superior  characters  of  the  piece; 
:  descends  to  the  servants  who  remove  the  chair,  or  place  the 


•  Thii,  probkb1j»  aHudes  to  "the  Horatii"— 
**  What  could  ho  do,  my  lord,  when  three  oppoaed  him?^— "  Die!** 


N  n 


thronef  and  whose  dress  is  not  one  year  in  adlrahee  with  the  iA^ 
tortcal  personage^,  on  whom  they-  attend* 

I  had  so  long  and  so  often  heard  of  the  interest  excited  tli 
Paris,  by  the  first  representation  of  a  new  tragedy,  that  I  consi- 
dered it  a  piece  of  unusual  good  fortune,  that  Monsieur  Le  Mer- 
cier  brought  out  his  long  expected  Charlemagne^  during  my  resi- 
dence in  that  capitaL  Notwithstanding  the  political  agitations 
of  the  day,  Charlemagne  had  become  ab  object  of  the  most  in- 
tense and  universal  interest;  it  was  even  discussed  in  die  sa- 
loons, as  being  a  sort  of  pierre  de  teuche  [touchstone]  of  political 
sentiment;  and  its  failure  or  success  was  a  point  of  solicitudej 
be3^nd  the  olere  triumph  or  fall  of  an  ordinary  tragedy. 

Its  author,  Le  Mercier,  had  already  almost  become  an  histo- 
rical character;-^the  brilliant  success  of  his  tragedy  of  Agd'^ 
memnsn'T^his  filling  so  ably  the  professor's  chair  at  the  AthSniti 
as  successor  to  La  Harpe,  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  revcAtt- 
tion^  but  above  all,  his  relations  with  the  late  Emperor  of 
Prance,  under  whose  eye  Charlemagne  was  written,  together 
^ith  the  well  known  bold  and  independent  principles  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  eccentricity  of  his  genius  and  character,  combined 
to  excite  an  interest  for  the  first  representation  of  Charlemagne^ 
which  perhaps  had  not  been  felt  in  Paris^  since  the  ^ene  oi 
Voltaire* 

On  the  night  of  the  represetitation,  although  I  took  possession 
of  my  box  at  half  after  six  o^clock,  I  found  the  house  already 
overtliowing.  £ven  the  orchestra  was  full;  and  the  murmurs^ 
the  commotions,  gradually  Swelling  into  tumult,  like  the  sulleii 
rising  of  a  storm,  tlie  agitation  of  the  many-waving  heads,  the 
im patience  and  energy  of  the  strong  marked  countenances,  gave 
me  an  impression  of  the  vivacity  of  a  French  multitude,  wound 
up  to  its  utmost  capability  of  emotion^  almost  frightful*  Long 
before  the  play  began^it  was  easy  to  discover  the  drawing-up  <^ 
the  diflferent  political  parties,  as  if  the  **  cote  du  Roi^^^  and  "  cote 
de  la  Reine*^  [the  king's  side,  and  the  queen's  side]  were  still  in 
being— powdered  htads^CQefureaik'de'pigeon  [with  pigeon- wing 
eurls],  and  stars  and  crosses,  were  not  the  only  insignia  of  one 
|>arty;  nor  the  rough  black  crops,  and  black  silk  handkerchiefs 
of  the  others  for  all  external  distinction  was  rather  avoided,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  who  knew  all  parties,  for  pointing  out  to  me  the  differ- 
ent factions,  as  they  ranged  themselves  in  the  parterre  [pit],  or 
appeared  in  their  logee  [boxes]. 

The  play  at  length  began,  and  the  emotion,  far  from  having 
subsided,  was  now  so  intense,  that  the  ^rst  scene  was  very  im- 
perfecdy  heard,  and  wa§  loudly  encored  by  one  party,  and 
nissed  by  another^  without  being  listened  to  by  either*  It  was 
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repe«tcd|  apd  several  sentences  spiritedl)^  uttered  by  La  Fond, 
as  Charlemagne^  were  called  for  over  again,  with  the  usual  ^^  bis 
ffU^  bul*'*  [again-^  encore],  Buonaparte  h^  been  so  often  likened 
(o  Charkmagncy  that  the  two  Emperors  were  confounded  on  the 
scene,  and  the  pour9  and  the  contre^  dist|ributed  their  hi^es  aQ4 
applauses,  as  their  party  f^eelings  directed.  The  plot  of  the  piece 
is  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Cfuirkmagne^  by  the  brother 
and  friends  of  his  beautiful  mistress  SSgine^  the  mother  of  hif 
son  Hugue^'i  whom  he  bad  promised  to  Qiarry,  but  whpm  he  i^ 
»bout  to  abandon  for  a  political  jalliance  with  Irine^  the  Empresf 
of  Constantinople^  The  mere  plot  was,  however,  of  litde  nuH 
ment;  the  sentiments  incidentally  uttered  by  the  characters,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  situations,  were  every  thing.  Occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Empress  Josephine  were  caught,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  devoted,  but  abandoned  RSgine.  The  imperial  Irine 
was  not  without  her  type.  The  traitor  Astratc^  conspiring  against 
the  man  whp  had  raised  him,  had  too  many  parallels  in  France; 
.  the  situation  of  the  little  Hugues  was  not  witl^out  its  original,  and 
Charlemagne  and  NajfoUon  were  eveiy  where  the  same. 

A  number  of  sentiments  for  and  against  military  despotism^ 
the  interference  of  meddling  {Miests,  the  influence  of  bigotry,  the 
effects  of  conspiracy,  and  characters  of  conspiratprs,  all  drew 
forth  the  various  and  contending  passioi^s  of  the  audience,  an4 
produced  an  endless  uproar  and  contest;  while  every  word  wa# 
so  guarded,  and  every  personality  so  delicately  avoided,  that 
evea  the  minister  of  the  police  could  not  have  passed  a  censure 
on  the  piece;  and  in  this  management  the  tact  and  talent  of  the 
author  chiefly  lay.  At  the  lines, 


-"  Cei  furieiiz 


Vouloient  vous  arracher  la  couronae,  et  let  yeuz. 

£These  furious  men  wou]4  tear  from  you  both  your  crown  and  your  eyes.] 

juid 

**  U  tient  ie  juste  en  pais,  le  m^hant  «n  efTroi^ 
Ou  diroit  i  ces  traits,  qu$  vqu*  peignez  le  £oi,^ 

[He  keeps  the  good  in  peace,  the  wicked  in  terror— One  wovld  say,  seeitf 
these  touches^  that  you  paint  the  king]. 

the  emotion  of  the  royalist  party  expressed  itself  almost  iii 
shouts.  But  when  Charlemagne  recounts  the  benefits  of  his  long 
and  able  administration,  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  the  glory 
with  which  he  had  covered  his  empire,  his  devotion  to  the  nation, 
and,  above  all,  when  he  prophesies  the  place  he  is  to  hold  with 
posterity  in  the  history  of  his  own  times,  when  all  cotemporary 
prejudice  shall  be  laid  at  rest;  the  emoUon  of  the  cn^jority  pf  (^ 
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audience  became  so  great,  the  cries  of  ***w,  hiti*^  [encore,  encore,]  so 
violently  reiterated,  the  uproar  so  wild,  so  insupportable,  that  I 
think  a  more  terrible  image  of  popular  commotion  could  scarcely 
be  conceived*  I  saw  them  in  the  pit,  springing  several  inches  high, 
firanctic— wild!  These  people,  with  all  their  prompt  sensibility, 
and  strong  passions  thus  readily  rising  to  the  surface,  must  make 
the  most  formidable  multitude,  whep  congregated  for  violent 
purposes,  in  the  worid« 

In  aU  thb  wild  contention,  however,  not  the  slightest  personal 
offence  was  given;  no  riot,  no  brutality,  no  rude  language;  and 
one  party  hissed  and  the  other  clapped,  and  all  stamped,  jumped, 
grimaced,  and  shouted,  in  the  most  perfect  abstraction  of  prio- 
ciples;-— not  as  enemies,  but  as  partisans;— not  as  men  hating 
«ach  other,  but  as  enthusiasts,  in  different  causes*  While  faction, 
however,  was  deciding  the  merits  of  a  political  tragedy,  criticism, 
never  slumbering  in  a  French  pit,  frequently  united  both  parties 
in  her  decisions*  At  the  tautological  expressions,  ^  La  passion^ 
^m  wCemitne^*  imd  a  ^^meurtre  irrSparabU*'*  [the  passion  which 
animates  me,  and  an  irreparable  murder],  all  parties  joined 
\n  shouts  of  laughter; — an  unfortunate  ^norC*  [no],  misplaced, 
neariy  damned  t^e  piece  in  the  third  act*  But  an  eternal  dia- 
logue between  two  conspiratbrs,  who  illustrated  the  maxim  that 
**  fart  {Pennuffer  est  Part  de  tout  dir^^  [the  art  of  being  tedious  is 
-the  art  of  saying  every  thing],— and  above  all,  a  long  prosing 
monologue,  of  a  sentimental  murderer,  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
audience,  that  convulsions  of  laughter  from  every  part  of  the 
house  were  only  interrupted  by  those  fearful  sounds  to  the  ear 
of  author  and  actor, — ^^  a  bos!  i  bast^—^  a  laporte!  d  laporte!^^ 
{down!  down!— to  the  door!  to  the  door!] 

The  friends  of  the  author,  who  were  numerous,  opposed  this 
fatal  decision  with  such  force,  that  the  fifth  act  was  permitted  to 
go  on.  But  the  tumults  of  party^  criticism,  and  friendship,  were 
now  so  ereat,  that  not  a  word  that  was  uttered  on  the  stage  could 
be  heard,  even  in  the  stage  box.  La  Fond,  as  Charlemagne^  which 
he  perforfhed  hitherto  with  infinite  spirit,  and  with  a  brilUant 
rapidity  of  declamation,  that  took  from  the  insupportable  length 
•of  the  speeches,  was  now  wholly  confounded;  a  deadly  paleness 
covered  his  face,  and  he  stopt  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  his 
apeech.  Mademoiselle  George,  as  RSgine^  retaining  more  pre- 
sence of  mind,  seemed  either  to  support  him  by  some  word,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  or  to  give  him  his  cue,— 4)ut  it  was  in  vain; 
the  " bis*\  and  the  "a  Aw,'*  wholly  overpowered  him.  He  ad- 
vanced  in  great  agiution  to  the  front  of  the  stage*  The  whole 

^^Aboila  toilt!* down  with  the  curtain,— and  " dlaptrtef* commandinf 
OesxU  ^  tiemetvr,  are  feQenOI^  deciaite  nf  tha  iate  of  the  ooademoed  fMece. 
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house  was  now  standing  up;  he  declared  that  ^*  il  avait  perdu  la 
/^«r,"— ^at  not  only  his  head  but  hb  memory  was  gone.  The 
prompter  presented  him  the  book,  and  he  looked  over  his  part? 
while  Mademoiselle  George  recommenc^ed  her  own  speech,  said 
the  piece,  amidst  hisses  and  applauses,  was  thus  suffered  to 
proceed,  and  to  be  finished*  Of  course  it  holds  its  place;  for  , 
the  curtain  not  beine  drppped  during- the  performance,  it  was  . 
saved  from  failure,  if  not  crowned  with  success,  and  was  given 
several  nights  afterwards,  with  various  corrections  and  omis- 
sions. 

The  uproar  did  not  finish  with  the  tragedy;  but  I  had  suffer- 
ed so  much  from  fear,  agitation,  heat,  and  noise,  that  the  mo- 
ment die  curtain  dropt  I  left  the  box,  and  accompanied  my  party 
to  xh^  foyer  [lobby],  to  take  some  refreshments,  while  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  house  still  assailed  our  ears.  We  had  all  felt  infi- 
nite sympathy  for  the  author, whose  head  we  had  from  time  to  time 
seen  in  an  Opposite  box;  and  somtf  of  my  party,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  9nd  felt  great  anxiety  about  the  fate  oi  Charlemagney 
were  going  to  seek  him,  to  cheer,  rather  than  console  him,  when 
M.  Le  Mercier  appeared  himself,  walking  up  suid  down  the 
foyety  with  the  beautiful  Maclame  de  B  •  •  •  Me,  talking  with 
great  earnestness  and  gaiety;  and,  at  every  fresh  burst  of  up- 
roar that  reached  him  from  the  theatre,  stopping  to  indulge  m 
violent  fits  of  laughter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  fair  com- 
panion. Observing  the  author  thus  gay  and  composed,  and 
finding  the  noise  gradually  subsiding,  we  finished  our  ice  and 
capillaire,  and  returned  to  our  box,  contrary  to  our  first  inten- 
tion, to  see  the  oldest  French  play  extant,  as  we  had  just  seen 
the  newest;  for  ^  VAvocat  Patelin^^  was  the  petite  piSce^^  given 
after  the  first  awful  representation  of  Charlemagne. 

*^  Who  is  the  greatest  man  that  has  illustrated  my  reign?*^ 
demanded  Louis  XIV.  of  Boileau.  ^Sire.c'estMoltire^^  [Sire,  it 
is  Moliere],  was  the  candid  and  just  reply;-— Comeille  and  Ra» 
cine  are  allowed  to  have  rivals  among  their  successors;  Moliire 
stands  alone.  Comeille  imitated,  and  Racine  paraphrased  the 
drama  of  other  nations;  Moliire  invented;  and  if  Prance  has 
a  national .  theatre,  she  owes  it  to  Moliere.  This  great  writer, 
stampt  with  all  the  priginal  characteristics  of  genius,  is  alone, 
of  all  the  dramatists  France  has  produced,  comparable  to 
Shakspeare.  He  has  not,  indeed  his  sublimity;  he  is  defi- 
cient in  bis  pathos;  he  wants  those  powerful  touches,  which  an 

*  "  VAvcat  Patelif^  given  on  our  ftage,  onder  the  title  of  the  **  VOhg^ 
lATwyer^*  was  played  in  France  for  half  a  century,  before  it  was  writtea 
down;  and  it  varied  according  to  the  talent  and  humour  of  the  actora.-^ 
About  a  hundred  years  back,  it  was  committed  to  paper,  and  arranged  in  ifs 
l^retent  form  for  the  stage*  The  Knf^h  farce  is  a  most  literal  transUtiOir. 
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imaghiatidii  ^  that  exhau$ted  old  worlds^  mid  ereaUd  nem^ 
flung  in  splendid  prodigality  over  pages  that  breathe  of  inspi* 
ration*  He  wants  the  fairy  powers  of  his  aerial  fancy;  the 
high-wrought  character,  and  incidents,  and  stories  of  Macbethf 
Othello,  Hamlet,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Mo- 
liire's  conception.  Wholly  destitute  of  those  brilliant  concep- 
tions, which  glance  from  ^^  earth  to  heaven,''  and  take  within 
the  range  of  their  combination  all  that  materisd  and  immaterial 
worlds  present  to  their  view,  Moliere  was  yet  like  Shakspeare, 
m  wit,  a  humourist,  a  philosopher,  a  deep  searcher  into  human 
character,  a  shrewd  detsector  of  the  fc^ies  and  vices  that  disfigure 
it,  and  he  held  up  to  life  and  manners  a  mirror^  so  faithful  to 
their  reflection,  that  his  dramas  were  more  calculated  to  benefit 
the  morals,  improve  the  taste,  extend  the  philosophy,  correct 
the  manners,  and  benefit  die  various  relations  of  society  of  his 
day,  than  all  that  ever  was  written  and  said  by  ComeiUe ,  Ra- 
cine, Boileau,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Boudaloue,  or  all  the 
combined  talents  of  the  age  he  adorned,— one  simple,  modest 
eicception  only  admitted,  in  favour  of  the  delightful  ^^  phih90pke^ 
0ans  $*en  douter^  [philosopher  who  never  doubted],  the  admirable 
JjA  Fontaine. 

Amidst  the  false  ^are,  which  has  been  flung  over  the  reign 
of  I^ouis  XIV«,  the  ascribing  a  more  than  proportionate  share 
of  talent  to  the  day  he  flourished,  and  the  attributing  its  exis* 
lence  to  the  munifieent  patronage  of  the  sovereign,  are  positions 
equally  false  and  unfounded.  A  state,  just  rtsino;  out  of  semi- 
barbarism,  presents  a  strong  relief  to  the  lustre  of  genius,  draw*' 
ing  from  the  utvworked  mine  of  fancy  and  imagination*  But 
there  has  been  in  France,  as  in  all  nations,  a  floating  capital  of 
jBuperior  abilit}',to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  state 
of  society  give  their  particular  character  and  direction*  The 
national  stock  of  talent,  which  went  to  make  poets  and  preachers 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  directed  by  interest  to  conse- 
crate all  their  powers  in  flattering  die  vanity,  or  frightening  the 
conscience  of  a  superstitious  despot;  in  the  reigns  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  under  the  developement  of  time  and  circumstances, 
produced  a  school  <^  moral  and  political  philosophy*  And  it 
would  be  impossiUe  to  deny  the  wreath  of  genius  granted  to 
Kacine,  Boileau,  and  Massillon;  to  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
Turgot,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Lavoisier;  or  to  exclude 
from  this  legion  of  honour  Condorcet,  Cuvier,  La  Place,  Jussieu, 
and  Dessaix,  men^  whose  powers  for  legislation,  science,  and 
war,  jbelonged  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived,  whea 
preachmg  and  poetry  no  longer  found  a  market  for  their  pro? 
ductions,  aad  were  abandoned  for  pursuits  more  consonant  to 
];ublic  utility^  ay^d  pufaslic  opipioi^ 
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The  encouragement  of  Uterarj'  men  was  first  urged  to  Louis 
XIV.  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  always  held  before  his  royal 
pupil's  eyes  the  example  of  Augustus  Caesar.  The  vanity  of  the 
sovereign  followed  up  the  suggestion  of  the  minister^  and  att 
poets  were  pensioned,  who  flattered  the  king,  and  who  **  de  kiir^ 
hiroM^  stir  iui^  formSrent  tous  leurs  tableaux*^  [formed  all  their 
heroes  upon  his  model]. 

La  Fontaine,  however,  the  exquisite,  the  admirable  La  Fob*^ 
taine,  was  suffered  to  live  in  obscurit\%  and  to  die  almost  in 
want.  He  would  not,  or  he  could  not  Matter;  and  without  the 
talent  of  sycophamcy,  he  soon  founds  as  he  himself  observes^ 
that 

'*  Ce  n'est  p«t|)r^i  du  Roi,  que  I'on  fait  sa  fortune.** 
[It  is  not  near  the  king  that  a  man  can  make  his  fbrtune.Q 

And  Saini  Scaly  whose  works  have  since  been  highly  esteemed^ 
lived  and  died  in  indigent  obscurity,  under  die  same  reign  of 
ostentatious  patronage. 

La  Bruyere,  though  in  the  suite  of  the  Due  de  Bourgognc, 
was  scarcely  known  to  his  royal  grandsire;  and  Moliere  had 
already  nearly  ran  his  great  career  of  glory,  and  was  crowned 
widi  fame  and  opulence  beyond  his  desires,  before  his  pieces 
formed  the  amusement  of  the  court,  before  he  received  a  salaijr 
t>f  forty  pounds  a  year,  (1000  francs)  as  manager  of  the  **  trouhe 
tie  Monsieur**  [Monsieur'^  Company}.  Unknown  to  courtly  n- 
vour,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  arduous  life,  he  was  denied 
Christum  burial^  after  his  death,  in  the  Augustan  age  of  France) 
For,  though  the  King  condescended  to  solicit  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  the  profligate  Harlay,  to  permit  the  rights  of  sepulture  to 
the  remains  of  the  greatest  genius  his  reign  produced,  the 
haughty  prelate  refused  the  request  of  this  despotic  monarch,  of 
this  tyrant  of  the  people,  and  slave  of  the  church.  In  Eng- 
land, the  remains  of  Moliere  would  have  been  inumed  amidst 
the  ashes  of  her  kings,  and  his  tomb  would  have  arisen  between 
the  monuments  of  her  Shakspeare  and  her  Garrick.  Oh!  long 
may  that  land  preserve  her  liberty^  whose  free  government 
alone  is  favourable  to  thcvhigh  career  of  genius,  which  pould 
alone  have  produced  a  Shakspeare,  and  organised  a  people,  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  his  genius,  and  revering  his  memory^ 

Moliire  was  the  creator  of  the  French  comedy,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  the  fotmder  of  a  national  theatre.  It  was,  as  the  strdl- 
ing  leafier  of  a  litde  idnerant  band,  rambling  from  province  to 
.provixice,that  he  composed  and  acted  his  ^^  EtourtR;***'^  his^D^V 
Ameureux/^  his  inimitable  "  PrScieuses  Ri£cuksi*'*  his  "  Mi^ 
€fecin  Malgre  hi^*  and  many  other  of  his  best  comedies;  and  his 
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dShit  in  Paris  was  a  complete  failure.  It  was  not  till  after  vainy 
struggles,  that  the  force  of  his  genius  bore  all  before  it.  It  was 
long  after  he  had  banished  the  gross  farces  of  Gros^tdllaume 
and  Turlupin  from  the  stage^  and  had  founded,  with  his  own 
company,  and  his  own  pieces,  a  French  comedy  as  it  is  repre- 
8entt:d  in  the  present  day,  by  the  name  of  the  Trtmpe  de  la 
ComSdie  Franpaise^  that  he  grew  into  favour  with  the  people,  or^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  court.  He  was  already  entertain- 
ing llie  marshals  of  France  at  his  villa,  near  Paris,  when  the 
sun  of  royal  favour  first  turned  its  rays  on  him.  When  he  first 
arrived  with  his  troupe  in  Paris,  in  1635,  he  played  at  the  sign 
of  La  Croix  Blanche^  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain.  He  did  not 
receive  his  patent  from  the  king  for  his  theatre,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  till  the  year  1660. 

Among  the  expectations  which  accompanied  me  to  Paris,  that 
of  seeing  a  comedy  of  Molicre^s  played  at  the  ThSatre  FranfcoM 
was  certainly  not  die  faintest;  and  the  first  of  his  pieces  I  saw 
performed  was  his  inimitable  **  Tartuffe.'^  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  be  disappointed  with  Molidre,  on  his  ^tvii  stage, 
and  with  Tartu fe,  cast  with  all  the  strength  of  the  company  of 
the  Comtdie  Franpaisei  but  not  a  scene,  not  a  situation,  not  a 
character  answered  my  expectation.  I  had  already  been  de- 
lighted with  the  pure  and  excellent  comedy  of  some  of  their  mo- 
dem pieces,  and  their  exquisite  comic  actors;  I  could  have  at- 
tended* Oie  representation  of  the  Mortage  de  Figaro  every  night 
it  was  played,  and  could  have  seen  Michaud,  Brunet,and  Pouer 
for  ever.  And  yet  the  inimitable  Tartuffe,  inimitably  acted,  (as 
I  was  assured  by  some  first-rate  French  critics)  almost  put  me 
to  sleep. 

The  grand  comedies  of  Moliere,  and  particularly  his  Tartuffe^ 
are  nearly  as  classical  in  rule  and  arrangement,  as  the  tragediet 
of  Racine.  The  dialogues  are  almost  as  cold,  and  the  mono- 
logues as  long.  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  more  philosophic, 
than  the  disquisition  of  CUante  upon  the  true  character  of  reli- 
gious hypocrisy. 

— — **  Ces  francs  charhitan8»  ccs  d^vota  de  place> 
De  qui  le  sacrilege  eat  trompeuae  grimace." 
[Those  arrant  quacks,  those  hireling  derotees,  whose  h3rpocritical  grimace 
is  sacrilege.3 

And  this  speech  is  read  in  the  closet,  with  all  the  admiration 
merited  by  the  satires  of  Donne,  Pope,  or  Juvenal.  But  this  ad- 
mirable treatise  given  in  rtiyme,  and  in  little  less  tfian  seventy 
lines,  while  the  person  to  whom, it  is  addressed,  is  obliged  to 
listen  in  cold  attention,  is  at  least  foreign  to  our  Eng^sh  ideas 
of  genuine  comedy;  and  fails  to  amuse  on  the  stage,  diough  it 
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c^Bllot  (bSX  of  delisting  in  the  study*  Rhyme,  too,  (to  an  Eo^ 
^isb  e^r,  at  least)  seems  so  inapplicable  to  the  free«  unfettered 
genius  of  comedy,  whicki  being  the  reflection  of  life  and  man- 
ners, should  partake  of  tbeir  native  and  incidental  irregularis 
ties,  that  the  serious  rhyming  comedies  of  Moliere  always  ap- 
peared to  nie  poetical  satires,  sententiously  recited;  and  scarce^ 
ly  more  dramatic  than  Johnson's  London^  or  Churchill's  JRos- 

There  was  no  instance  in  which  the  <9pnt  de  sytUmCy  omnipo- 
tent in  its  influence  over  the  French  stage,  struck  me  so  forci- 
bly as  in  the  performance  of  Moliere's  comedies.  The  style  of 
acting  them  is  evidently  traditional  and  conventional;  and  has 
descended  to  each  successive  *^  tr^upe^^  with  the  periwigs  and 
raffles  of  Louis  XlVth's  day.  For  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
while  the  Eimires  and  Mariannes  are  dressed  like  modem  fine 
ladies,  the  young  ValSre  makes  love  in  a  toupet^  ei  aiies  de  pigeon 
[a  toupee,  and  pigeon-wings],  an  embroidered  coat,  and  long 
sword:  that  CUante  is  ready  dressed  for  a  levee  of  Madame  de 
Maint«:noo,  and  Orgou  ready  habited  to  await  the  orders  of 
Pere-de-h'^haiie.  The  business  of  the  stage  appears  very  evi- 
dently traditional.  In  the  litde  quarrel  between  FalSre  and  JUa* 
riannc>t  certain  evolutions  are  performed  that  seem,  by  their  for- 
mality^ to  have  descended  from  the  original  representation  at 
Versailles;  and  when  Dorine  at  last  effects  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  pouting  lovers,  the  manner  in  which  they  advanced  to 
each  other,  with  measured  step,  and  calculated  movements, 
and  tlKn  suddenly  embraced,  had  all  the  automaton  air  of  two 
puppets,  moved  with  much  less  ingenuity  than  that,  with  which 
1  have  seen  Punch  embrace  his  adversary,  the  Devil,  in  one  of 
tlsMiir  celebrated  rencontres^  when  GiUeOj  with  his  usual  admira- 
ble sangfroid^  leaves  them  to  fight  it  out,  with  **  Arrangez^vout 
ensenMey  Messieurs*^  [Arrange  yourselves  together,  gendemen]. 

From  the  scene,  where  Elmire  undertakes  to  discover  the  per- 
fidy of  Tartuffe  to  her  husband,  I  expected  mucif,  even  after  I 
had  been  disappointed  through  four  successive  acts.  But,  af- 
fecting as  it  is  in  perusal,  it  was  in  action,  flat,  cold,  and  inef- 
fective. Mademoiselle  Mars,  as  Eimire^  received  the  declaration 
of  Tartuffe^  and  reached  the  most  interesting  and  piquant  point 
of  the  aSnouementy  with  the  most  freezing  inanimation.  Her 
beautiful  eyes,  generally  so  rapid  and  so  shifting  in  their  bril- 

*  The  moct  humorous  and  amtising  of  Moliere's  comedies  lire  in  prose. 
While  1  wu  in  Paris,  a  Monsieur  Dennontbrun  versified  the  **  MSdecin  MaU 

f'i  iuP*  [The  Physician  in  ftpit«  of  himself— adapted  to  the  English  stage  by 
ielding,  under  the  tiUe  of  The  Mock  Doctor]:  it  was  only  played  thre© 
times«  and  the  wits  of  Paris  yave  it  the  titla  of  **  Xa  Mfdeain  eA  vert,  Malgr^ 
iu^  [The  PhysicisQ  in  vert^  m  spite  of  himtelf]. 

•  O 
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liant  glances,  were  here  fixed  and  at  r^st;  and  when  she  occa^ 
sionally  coughed,  or  raised  up  the  cloth  of  the  taUe,  under 
which  Orgou  lies  concealed,  it  seemed  as  if  she  took  her  cue 
from  the  prompter,  and  peiformed  this  Fitde  hy-play  entirely 
by  his  dictation.* 

The  French  critics  assured  .me  that  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
her  acting  in  this  scene;  that,  already  acquainted  with  the  inten- 
tions of  Tartuffcy  she  should  receive  his  declaration  passively, 
without  emotion,  and  without  betraying  either  triumph  or  sur- 

5 rise.  All  by-play  was  here  inadmissible,  and  the  severity  of 
^rench  criticism  admits  no  intelligence  between  the  performer 
and  the  audience.  The  keepings  indeed,  in  this  instance,  is  so 
cold  and  rigid,  that  neither  accentuation  nor  emphasis  are  ad- 
mitted in  the  dialogues  of  genteel  comedy;  and^  though  the  enun« 
ciation  of  the  fir^t  class  oT  actresses,  or,  as  they  are  called,  in 
the  technicality  of  the  French  theatre,  the  "  premiers  rbles^^  or 
'^jeunes  premiires*^  [the  first  characters,  or  first  youthful  cha- 
racters], is  extremely  elegant  and  pure,  yet  they  recite  with  the 
same  little  monotonous  utterance,  on  the'  top  of  their  voice,  as 
a  French  woman  of  high  fashion  affects  in  her  boudoir^  without 
cadence  or  inflection;  smd  they  use  so  little  action,  that  the  per- 
fection of  genteel  comedy,  on  the  stage,  is  a  fair  uncharged 
transcript  of  the  manners  of  the  salon*  To  a  taste,  formed  upon 
the  broad  humour  and  high  colouring  of  the  English  stage,  this 
style  of  acting  appears  cold,  tame,  and  even  tiresome,  and  it 
was  not  until  1  had  seen  several  French  comedies  performed,  and 
wearied  my  French  friends  by  observations  on  the  absence  of 
nature^  in  all  the  acting  I  had  seen  on  the  great  national  thea- 
tre, that  I  learned,  by  comparing  the  dramatic  representation 
widi  the  real  life  and  manners  of  French  society,  that  nature 
adopts  a  diversified  mode  of  expression  for  the  same  feelings^in 

♦  I  have  no  recollection  of  MisB  Farren;  but,  from  all  I  have  beard  of  her 
ttyle  of  actinia,  Mademoiselk  Mars  is  the  Miss  Farren  of  the  French  stage. 
Of  the  perfection  of  her  actinjr,  1  never  heard  a  dissentient  opinion  And  I 
have  heard  more  than  one  French  Duchesse  observe,  that  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
on  the  stajj^e,  is  what  every  French  woman  of  fashion  mi^ht  vish  to  be,  in  the 
aaloon.  Her  rival,  Mademoiselle  Lc  Vert,  is  accused  of  being  less  naiV^,  kss 
lady  like,  and  too  hi^h  in  her  colouring.  Mademoiselle  Le  Vert  would  be  irrc- 
nstible  on  the  English  stapfe,  and  always  is  so  on  the  French  stage,  to  tbe^- 
re IJ71  jporf  of  the  audience.  She  is  the  Miss  De  Camp  of  the  Theatre  FroMah: 
fiillof  accofQpUshment,  which  she  incidentally  displays  in  her  charactert— 
singing,  not  finely,  but  deliciously; — playing  the  harp  tastefully; — full  of  life, 
animation,  and  spirit,  always  diverting  the  attention  from  the  actress  to  the 
woman,  and  inspiring  the  desire  to  follow  her  fi*om  the  stage  to  her  /o^  [boxl 
to  converse  with  one,  whose  pleasantry  and  good  sense  seem  always  prevailing 
through  the  character  she  adopts.  The  French  critics,  however,  deny  the 
palm  of  originality  to  Mademoiselle  Le  Vert,  and  observe  that  she  is  bat 
an  admirable  and  close  imitation  of  the  late  celebrated  comic  actrcat,  Mtde- 
Qioiselle  Contat. 
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^tfierent  countries,  and  that  what  would  be  true  to  nature,  on 
an  English  stage,  as  applied  to  genteel  comedy,  would  be  very- 
false' to  it,  on  a  French  one.  The  error  of  judgment,  however, 
lies  principally  in  a  confusion  of  terms,  and  nature  is  substituted 
for  life;  for  genuine  comedy  takes  the  relations  of  civilised  and 
modem  society  for  its  subject,  and  the  actor  embodies  them  in 
the  manners  and  forms  of  the  country,  for  which  they  are  written, 
and  to  which  he  represents. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  observable,  even  to  a  foreign  spec- 
tator, that  the  style  of  acting  the  serious  comedies  of  Moliere  is 
wholly  diiFerenc  from  that  pursued  in  modern  and  lighter  pieces* 
Modem  manners  are  there  copied  with  greater  fidelity,^  and  eve- 
ry thing  is  less  conventional  and  more  faithful  to  life.  In  this 
style  of  acting  Michaud  is  unrivalled,  and  his  pure,  genuine,  and 
tmly  comic  humour  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  attempt  at 
grimace  or  overcharging.  Fleury,  in  a  higher  cast  of  parts,  if 
less  broadly  amusing,  is  not  less  excellent  and  eminent.  The 
ThSatre  Franfoisy  the  first  theatre  of  the  nation,  is  confined  to  " 
tragedy,  and  the  higher  walks  of  comedy,  and  holds  a  distinct 
and  superior  place  in  public  estimation  over  all  the  other  spec- 
tacles, the  Opera,  or  Academie  de  MusiquCy  excepted.  It  has 
neither  manager  nor  proprietor;  it  belongs  to  a  company,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  actors  and  actresses,  under  the  tide  of 
Soci^cdreSy  who  share  the  receipts  of  the  house,  after  the  expen- 
ditures are  defrayed. 

The  strictest  propriety,  the  most  delicate  observance  of 
SiensSancey  governs  the  audience  of  the  Theatre  Franpaisy  and 
women  of  the  highest  rank  go  to  the  theatre,  and  enter  their 
boxes  alone,  in  the  full  confidence  that  they  are  there  equally  safe 
from  intrusion,  insult,  or  annoyance,  as  in  their  own  houses. 
Some  years  ago,  the  parterre  [pit]  gave  a  proof  of  its  gallantry, 
by  obliging  two  gendemen  to  quit  the  front  row  of  the  box  they 
occupied,  in  £avour  of  two  ladies,  who  had  come  in  late,  and  ' 
seated  themselves  in  a  back  row;  and  I  myself  was  present,  when 
an  instance  of  attention  to  moral  decency  was  observed,  which 
was  at  once  curious  and  singular,  in  a  people  so  vehemently  ac- 
cused of  having  no  morals. 

During  the  performance  of  the  second  act  of  the  Tartuffcy  an 
English  nobleman,  of  fashionable  notoriety,  entered  one  of  the 
boxes,  on  the  second  tier,  which  are  particularly  exposed,  with 
a  female,  whose  notoriety  was  not  strictly  or  merely  fashionable^ 
and  who  was  also  rather  less  severely  draped,  than  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  women  of  any  description  to  appear  in  the  public  places 
of  Paris.  The  parterre  immediately  took  the  alarm;  no  French- 
man dare  appear  in  public  with  an  entretenue^  in  Paris;  and  it 
was  very  evident  that  no  indulgence  would  be  granted  tb  an 
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Sng^tshnum  so  situated.  For,  though  respeet  to  Moli^re  kepttbe 
parterre  quiet  during  the  perform  mce  of  Tartuffe^  and  confined 
their  strictures  to  pointing  their  for^WfUw  [eye-glasses]  to  the  box 
of  Lord  *  *  *,  the  moment  the  curtain  dropped,  the  tumult  of 
displeasure  was  universal  from  every  part.  Although  a  Scotch 
gentleman  in  my  box,  who  knew  Lord  *  *  *,  immediately  per- 
ceived he  was  the  unpopular  object  of  attention,  I  thought  the 
circumstance  so  improbable,  that  I  asked  one  of  the  most  tumul- 
tuous censors  in  the  gaUerie^  under  our  box,  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  uproar.  He  answered  laughingly,  **  Cett  cet  Anglm  rt 
9on  amicy  dont  k  fichu  rCeapaa  trop  bten  arrange*'*  [It  is  that  Eng- 
lishman and  his  female  companion,  whose  neck  handkerchief  is 
not  too  well  arranged].  Lord  ♦  •  »  and  his  frail  companion 
seemed,  at  first,  quite  unconscious  that  they  were  the  objects  of 
the  commotion;  and  when  they  leaned  over  the  box,  to  observe 
who  was,  the  shouts  of  laughter  and  the  uproar  became  so  great, 
that  they  at  last  took  the  hint,  and  retired. 

While  the  devant  de  la  9cine  [the  front  of  the  scene]  is,  at 
least,  as  decent  as  it  ever  was,  I  am  told  that  all  behind  the  cur- 
tain is  infinitely  improved;  and,  at  least,  more  apparendy  con- 
sistent with  good  manners.  It  is  a  sort  of  fashion  now,  in  stray- 
ing from  the  rigid  path  of  morality,  to  err  by  **  stealth,  and  blush 
to  find  it  fame.''  And  though  the  Lmcrettas  of  the  theatres  are 
neither  more  cruel,  nor  more  rigid,  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Couvreurs,  the  Fells,  and  the  Sophie  Amoults,  there  are  no  sul* 
tans  des  coulisses^  like  the  Due  de  Richelieu;  and  the  admittance 
once  so  liberally  granted  and  sought  for  behind  the  scenes,  to 
the  ainuMes  rouSs  of  Paris,  is  now  greatly  restricted;  anc^  if 
the  morak  of  the  theatre  is  not  intrinsically  improved,  the 
exterior  forms  of  its  arrangements  have  lost  nothing,  by  the 
general  improvement  in  public  morals,  which  have  taken  place 
in  France  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Theatre  Franfais^ 
during  the  reign  of  the  ex-emperor,  tobk  the  tide  of  "  CometSens 
erdinatres  de  PEmpereur.^^ 

The  Odiony  or  theatre  royal,  the  second  in  point  of  rank,  I 
believe,  after  the  Thiatre  Franfais^  owes  its  Greek  name  to  the 
classical  associations  of  the  revolution:  it  was  thus  denomina- 
ted, in  allusion  to  the  Athenian  edifice,  raised  to  celebrate  some 
solemn  festivals,  by  Pericles.  The  patent  of  its  r0^a%  is  doubt* 
less  granted  to  its  loyalttf;  it  being  the  resort  of  all  that  is  most 
loyal  in  the  capital,  namely,  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  St. 
Germain,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  acting  is  generally  reck- 
oned below  mediocrity,  and  the  pieces  usually  are  of  the  same 
stamp,  except  when  M.  Pic2Jrdjthc administrateur-gSnSrat of  the 
establishment,  brings  forward  ^me  of  his  own  excellent  little 
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liioces^  which  have^  acquired  for  him  the  flattering  sohrifuet  of 
the  Petit  Mokire^^  [nick-name  of  the  little  M oli^re]. 

The  Odeon^  notwithstanding  its  loyalty,  was  generally  very 
thinly  attended,  until  a  very  singular  piece  brought  out  thcre^ 
during  my  residence  in  Paris^  turned  the  tide  of  popularity  and 
fashion  for  a  moment  in  its  favour,  and  all  parties  and  all  fac- 
tions hurried  to  the  Odeon,  to  see  the  Chevalier  de  Canolk.  Thi^ 
piece,  for  a  time,  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  Frem^h  public, 
as  Catahad  done,  on  the  English— -when  the  terieM  and  the  wfugs 
went  equally  to  applaud  sentiments,  which  each  adopted  as  their 
own.  The  Chevalier  is  founded  on  a  vety  slight  hhtericaljitctj  in 
the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde^  but  in  Uie  spirited  and 
gallant  character  of  the  Chevalier  himself-^the  victim  of  faction, 
and  condemned  under  the  law  of  reprisal  to  be  publtekly  executed, 
the  public  chose  to  see  the  character  and  mistortunes  of  the  late 
Marshal  Ney«  What  gave  colour  to  this  supposition,  was  the 
coincidence  of  the  situation,  and  even  the  words  of  the  Chevalier^ 
and  of  the  Marechal,  a  few  minutes  before  the  intended  execution 
of  both.  When  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  which  was  to  terminate 
the  life  of  Ney^  the  officers  and  guard,  who  came  to  conduct  him 
to  the  place  of  execution, ^^ni/ Aim  sHUa$leepy  for  the  dawn  had 
only  just  broke.  One  of  the  officers  complimented  him  on  a  state 
of  mind,  which,  in  a  moment  like  that,  enabled  him  indulge  in 
a  repose  so  calm  and  profound;— the  Marechal  rejplied  with  a 
smile, "  yeni^essayaia*^  [I  was  trying— I  was  attempmg— ]  in  al- 
lusion to  that  long  sleep  he  was  then  rehearsing,  and  as  if  indeed 
death  was  to  him 

*<To  tl«ep-«4io  mote!" 

In  the  last  act  of  the  OtevaBer  CanoUe^  he  is  found  asleep  bv 
his  mistress  and  his  friends^  who  come  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell, 
a  few  minutes  before  his  execution.  To  the  observation  of  his 
young  mistress,  **  Vbus  dormiez^  [you  were  sleeping],  he  replies 
smilingly,  ^^  yenCe^Bayaisy  The  effect  of  this  answer  was  still 
electric,  even  when  I  saw  the  **  Chevalier  de  Canolle^  after  it 
had  been  played  above  twenty  nights;  and,  though  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  coort  were 
present.  Another  speech  had  also  its  immediate  application,  and 
a  model  instandy  found  for  the  following  observation:—**  ^ad^ 
mire^  comme  votre  iexe^  qiifon  appelk  foible^  et  que  jt  trouve 
charmanty  se  prononce  toujoursy  tout  en  douceur^  poUr  lea  partis 
lea  pbts  violentar^  [I  wonder  how  your  sex  Twhich  is  called 
weak,  and  which  I  think  charming),  sdways  deoafes  itself,  with 
all  imaginable  softness,  in  favour  en  the  most  violent  courses  of 
proceeding.] 

To  cotrateract  the  occasional  triumph  of  ont  party,  every 
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passage  of  loyaky  was  applauded  vehemently  by  the  other;  and 
when,  at  the  winding  up  of  the  catastrophe,  by  a  reconciliation 
of  all  parties,  the  mayor  of  Bourdeaux  declares,  that  cries  of 
**  vhe  k  RoP^  resounded  through  the  city,  the  shout  of  "  vive  k 
SoV*  was,  indeed,  echoed,  with  a  thousand  reiterations,  through 
the  house— every  white  handkerchief  in  the  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main waved  over  the  boxes,  and  ^^vive  Henri  ^tmtre*^  was 
commanded  at  least,  a  dozen  times  during  the  evening,  from  the 
orchestra,  and  accompanied  by  shouts  of  loyal  enthusiasm. 

The  judicious  opinion  of  Rousseau,  on  the  subject  of  French 
music,  which  had  nearly  proved  so  fatal  to  his  liberty  and  life, 
and  which  excited  more  persecution  that  either  his  religious  or 
political  heresies,  has  long  been  confirmed  by  the  decision  of 
ilurope,  and  is  now  scarcely  disputed  by  the  French  themselves. 
The  French,  observes  Rousseau,  **  rCayarU^  et  ne  pouvant^  avoir 
une  melodie  a  eux^  dans  une  langue  fui  n^a  point  d'^accent^  sur 
une  pocMie  manierSe^  qui  ne  connut  jamais  la  nature ^  ils  n^ima* 
ginent  d^effeta  que  ceux  de  Fharmonie,  et  9ont  si  malheureux  dans 
leur  pretentions  que  cette  harmonie  mime  quails  cherchent^  leur 
echappe^'*  [not  having  and  unable  to  have  a  melody  of  their  own, 
in  a  language  that  has  no  accent,  with  an  affected  versification 
that  has  nothing  of  nature  in  it,  they  can  imagine  no  effects  but 
those  of  harmony,  and  they  are  so  imfortunate  in  their  at- 
tempts, that  even  the  harmony  they  are  in  pursuit  of  eludes 
their  grasp.]  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  national  solecisms  of 
this  ingenious  people,  that,  with  a  language  neither  harmonious ' 
nor  accentuated,  and,  strictly  speaking,  without  national  music^ 
diey  should  yet  be  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe,  (Italy 
always  excepted  as  the  natural  region  of  melody  and  musical 
science)  which  boasts  of  a  grand  national  opera. 

Opera,  however,  and  Greek  tragedy  were  both  given,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  French  people,  as  an  ordinance  fix>m 
the  government.  Royal  despotism  interfered  with  both,  and 
France  owes  to  the  ministry  of  Mazarin  the  origin  of  an  opera, 
which  he  first  introduced  at  court  to  flatter  the  musical  taste  of 
his  royal  mistress,  Anne  of  Austria.  The  music  and  the  singers 
were  both  brought  from  Italy,  and  the  first  piece  represented,  in 
1645,  was  the  ^^Finta  Pazza^^  Ihe  origin,  perhaps,  of  Paesiello's 
delicious  ^^ Nina  pazza  per  amore*^  But  the  beauty  of  Italian 
music  must  have  found  but  few  votaries;  for  within  a  very  few 
years  after  its  introduction,  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  influence  re- 
mained; and  the  heavy  gorgeous  edifice  of  the  **  Acadhnie  Royak 
de  Musique*^  rose  out  of  the  early  ruins  of  this  fragile  temple  of 
taste  and  harmony.  Louis  XIV.  not  only  took  the  French  opera 
under  his  special  protection,  but  when  Sourdac  added  his  splen- 
did machinery,  and  Benserade  his  ballets,  to  the  musical  trage- 
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dies  oi^^Andromedf*  and  ^^  ZMrtonf  ^"(wbosechants  and  chorussee 
must  have  resembled  the  psalmody  of  a  parish  clerk,  and  the 
nasal  unisons  of  his  braying  choir)  the  king  then  condescended 
to  dance  himself  in  the  divertissement.  Letters  patent  indicated, 
that  persons  of  the  highest  rank  might  take  a  part  in  the  repre- 
sentation, without  derogating  from  their  nobility;  and  the  illus- 
trious de  Montmorency  and  de  Villeroi  were  seen  performing 
in  the  opera  of"  LesfStes  de  V  Amour  et  de  Bacchtts.'*^ 

Cambert,  whose  compositions,  I  believe,  are  now  wholly  un- 
known, appears  to  have  been  the  court  composer  of  the  day, 
until  Lulli  obtained  letters  patent  as  director  of  the  opera;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Rameau  produced  that  •*  lourde  psalmodi^^ 
[heavy  psalmody],  as  Rousseau  calls  it,  which  supplied  the  ope- 
ra, and  governed  the  musical  taste  of  France  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury; and  which  St.  Preux  humorously  advises  his  Julie  to  col- 
lect and  commit  to  the  flames,  "  ajin  que  font  de  glace  puisse  y 
bruler^  et  donner  de  la  chaleur^  au  moins  unefots'*^  [that  so  much 
ice  may  bum,  and  give  heat,  at  least  for  once]. 

The  arrival  of  an  Italian  buffa  company  in  Paris,  who  were 
permitted  to  play  at  the  theatre  of  the  opera,  though  extremefy 
inferior,  and  though  their  compositions  were  miserably  executed 
by  the  French  orchestra,  gave  a  blow  to  the  French  opera,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  "  //  n^y  eut  personne^^  says  Rous- 
seau, speaking  of  the  French  music,  "  qui  put  endurer  la  trcdne^ 
rie  de  leur  musique^  apres  P accent  vifet  marque  de  PItalienne;  sitdt 
que  les  houffons  avaientfini^  tout  s^en  alloiU^  [There  was  no  one 
who  could  endure  the  drawling  of  their  music,  after  the  marked 
and  lively  notes  of  the  Italian;  as  soon  as  the  houffons  had  fi- 
nished, all  the  audience  went  away]. 

Paris  soon  divided  into  two  formidable  musical  factions, 
which,  however,  were  not  without  their  political  colour.  The 
privileged  class  cried  out  against  innovation,  even  in  crotchets 
and  quavers;  and  the  noble  and  the  rich,  the  women  and  the 
court,  clung  to  the  monotonous  discords  of  Lulli,  Rameau,  and 
Mondohville,  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  and  established  order 
of  things;  while  the  musical  connoisseurs  and  amateiu^,  the 
men  of  talent,  genrus,  and  letters,  were  enthusiastic  for  nature, 
taste,  and  Italian  music*  The  establishment  of  the  German 
composer,  Gluck,  in  France,  under  the  protection  of  the  queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  arrival  of  Piccini  from  Naples,  occa- 
sioned a  final  revolution  in  French  music,  and  was  die  origin  of 
that  famous  quarrel,  which  so  long  agitated  the  public  mind  in 

•  When  Marmontel  proposed  D'A^embert  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  at 
•worthy  of  a  pension  granted  to  men  of  letters  on  the  Mercure  de  France,  she 
refuseid  bim,  because,  she  said,  •*  he  was  pastionS  pour  la  rnvmr/ue  Jtalienml^ 
£he  was  a  pMaionatc  admirer  of  Itmlian  music]. 
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France,  as  if  the  moat  sacred  rights  of  the  nitkm  had  beea  the 
point  in  debate. 

Italian  music  had  already  been  adapted  to  French  words,  bj 
Gretry,  at  the  comic  opera.-— The  ^^^JtolancP^  of  Marmontel  and 
Piccini  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  union  of  the  French  tragedy 
with  Italian  composition,  ever  brought  forward  on  the  grand 
opera,  and  in  spite  of  the  cabals  of  the  court  and  the  Gluckists, 
**  RolamP^  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 

The  discordant  period  of  the  revolution  was  unfavourable  to 
the  Academie  de  Musijue^  which  then  took  the  name  of  ^^  VOpe- 
ra^  It  was,  as  the  Academie  imperkUe  de  Muaiquey  that  it  reco- 
vered its  ancient  splendour;  and  that  the  musicaJ  taste  of  France 
received  a  brilliant  improvement  from  the  combined  talents  of 
PaesieHo,  Cimerosa,  Cherubini,  and  Paer. 

Buonaparte  was  hi  music  a  true  Italian^  and  his  despotic  in- 
terference with  the  composers^  whom  he  brought  from  Italy  and 
liberally  recompensed,  was  consonant  at  once  to  his  taste  £orthe 
art,  and  love  ot  dictation*  He  had  himself  been  a  performer  on 
the  piano-forte;  and  knew  enough  of  the  theory  and  terms  of  the 
science  to  enable  to  dictate  even  to  the  genius  of  Paesiello, 
without  betraying  more  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  of  the  sub- 
ject, than  might  be  permitted  in  an  Emperor.  I  have  heard  his 
anxiety  about  the  operas  of  Paesiello,  and  bis  arguments  with 
that  delightful  composer,  related  with  great  humour  by  those 
who  were  present  when,  by  spetial  command^  he  brought  his 
half-finished  operas  to  the  ThuiUeries,  for  the  insp^tion  and 
criticism  of  the  imperial  amateur.  The  composer  was  quite  as 
independent  as  the  sovereign  was  dictatorial;  and  argued  out 
every  point,  bar  by  bar,  and  note  by  note.  Sometin^es  Buona- 
parte demanded  the  erasure  of  half  or  a  whole  scene,  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  measured  the  score  with  his  fingers,— ^^  From  this  to 
this  is  good;  it  mean$  somethings  it  is  melody ^^--^t  from  this  to 
ifUa  is  mere  science;  there  is  neither  expression  nor  passion;  it 
is  not  dramatic,— it  xvUl  not  do*^  Paesiello  seldom  complied 
implicitly;  andthe  composer  and  the  critic  usually  compromised 
^c  difference  between  melody  and  harmony,  and  science  and 
expression,  as  well  as  their  respective  predilections  would  allow 
ihem,  by  each  yielding  aofnething  of  their  own  judgment  to  the 
«>pinion  of  the  other. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Chefubini  during  my  residence 
in  Paris,  and  mentioning  these  anecdotes  to  him^  he  so  far  cor- 
roborated them,  as  to  speak  with  great  indignation  of  the  Em- 
peror's interference  with  the  compositions  of  a  man  of  Paesiello^s 
eminence  and  unrivalled  genius;  while  he  inveighed  against  his 
dkspotism,  in  preventing  that  venerable  person  from  returning 
to  Us  own  country,  a  permisiion  which  he  had  invM«  solicited* 
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•*  Napoleon,'*  added  Chcrubini, "  frequently  endeavoured  to  dic- 
tate to  me,  as  he  had  done  to  Paesiello.  He  loved  only  une  muaique 
assovpissantel&  sleepy  sort  of  music];  he  required  that  an  opera 
should  be  a  succession  of  andantes  or  motivos  of  marked  and  ac- 
centuated expressions,  and  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  harmony  and 
effect  to  melody.  One  day  that  he  complained  to  me  of  the  strength 
and  fulness  of  some  of  my  accompaniments,  and  observed  that  they 
were  ^  trop  bruy antes**  [too  noisy],  I  could  not  help  replying: 
^SirtyVoua  vouiez  aue  notre  muaiquevous  laisse libre de  rSveraiix 
affaires  (Pitaf*^  [Sire,  you  wish  that  our  music  should  leave  you 
at  liberty  to  meditate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation]. 

From  all  indeed  I  could  learn  of  the  influence,  which  Buona- 
parte assumed  over  music  in  France,  his  object  was  to  establish 
that  style  of  enunciation  and  expression,  which  Rousseau,  so 
many  years  before,  had  so  stronglv  recommended  and  illustrated 
in  the  recitatives  of  his  own  "  Devtn  du  Village]**  [Village  Conju- 
rer], a  style  which  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  so  many  claims  to  re- 
putation, has  introduced  into  English  composition,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  own  original  and  exquisite  melodies,  and  which  is 
gradually  giving  its  tone  and  character  to  the  music  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  style,  dictated  by  taste  and  nature,  and  speak- 

*  This  little  convertation  took  place  in  the  mane  room  of  M.  Gerard,  at 
•ne  of  hit  delightful  musical  parties.  The  celebrated  Paer  was  at  the  piano- 
f>rte,  and  I  was  greatly  amused  to  observe  Cherubini  seating  himself  opposite 
to  his  riral  composer,  and  listening  to  his  most  wonderful  performance,  with 
all  the  transports  of  a  young  pupil,  who  for  the  first  time  listens  to  his  master. 
The  rhapsodies  of  Paer  on  the  piano-forte  are,  I  believe,  without  any  parallel 
in  musical  performance,  and  his  improvito  accompaniments,  that  night,  to  some 
of  the  finest  tcettet  of  his  own  "  Gririida,*'  were  rich,  varied,  and  brilliant,  be* 
yond,  I  should  think,  even  his  own  power  of  noting  down  in  score.  He  went 
through  some  earicata  songs  with  infinite  humour.  On  the  excellence  of  hit 
numerous  operas  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  He  taught  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  during  her  residence  in  France,  and  enjoy^  places  of  great  emolu- 
ment under  the  imperial  government. 

f  A  French  lady,  with  whom  Buonaparte  was  no  rerv  distinguished  fkvour- 
lie,  talking  to  me  one  day  of  his  despotism  and  his  talents,  observed,  "  Ma* 
dome,  c^eMt  la  tnoiti^  <Pvn  grand  htnwi^'  [Madam,  he  is  the  half  of  a  great  man]* 
—The  man,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,,  eould  plan  great  and  lasting . 
works,  conquer  nations,  and  yet  talk  astronomy  with  La  Place,  tragedy  with 
Talnna,  music  with  Cherubini,  painting  with  Girard,  virtik  with  Denon,  and 
literature  and  science  with  any  one  who  would  lister,  to  him,  was  certainly 
'*  out  of  the  roU  of  common  men,"  even  all. >  wing  lie  had  taken  "  the  royal  road 
to  leamtng,"  and  was,  as  he  said  to  have  been,  but  superficiany  acquainted 
■with  the  various  subjects,  which  engrossed  his  restless  and  aU-graping  capa- 
city. But  as  one  of  the  many  enemies,  whom  power  had  armed  against  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  his  brilliant  qualities  give  but  a  deeper  shadow  to  his 
Ibults.  It  was  these  qualities  that  dazzied  the  nation  he  first  eminently  serv- 
ed, and  then  despotically  governed,  and  thus  marred  the  progress  of  an  event 
which,  forwarded  by  time  and  experience,  might  have  terminated  in  the  ex- 
mmple  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  belonging  to  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  age  out  of  which  it  aroyc,  and  favourable  alike  to  liberty,  Uhunination, 
*i  hsppineis. 

pp 
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ing  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart,  withput  abandoning  the  aid 
of  science,  or  grace  of  harmony,  prevails  with  a  very  obTions 
influence  over  the  works  of  the  modem  French  composers,  who 
write  wholly  in  the  Italian  school,  and  breathes  in  the  flowing 
and  gracious  strains  of  Blangini;  it  softens  the  brilliant  verve 
[whim]  of  Boieldieu,  and  is  discoverable  in  the  melddies  of  Ber- 
ton,  and  the  charming  romances  of  Lambert,  while  the  fine  har- 
monies of  Mehul,  and  the  grave  and  learned  compositions  of  Le 
Sueur,  are  less  susceptible  of  its  influence,  and  almost  incom* 
patible  with  its  genius. 

My  first  time  of  visiting  the  Acadhnie  Royak  de  Mueifue^ 
(which,  through  a  French  opera,  holds  the  same  rank  in  the  world 
of  fashion  in  Paris,  as  the  Italian  opera  in  London,)  was  mere* 
ly  accidental.  I  was  preparing  for  one  of  the  petiu  spectmcke^ 
when  tickets  were  sent  me  for  ihehox of  ikit gentilhommea  orA- 
nairee  du  Rot^  at  the  opera;  and  I  arrived  at  the  theatre,  with- 
out knowing  what  pieces  were  to  be  represented*  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  I  had  come  in  at  the  first  scene  of  the  ^^  Devin  du 
Villagc^^  which  was  given  as  a^prelude  before  **  OeApe  d  Co- 
bnne'^  [CEdipus  at  Colonna],  and  the  superb  ballet  of  ^^  Flore  et 
ZSphire^^  [Flora  and  Zephyrus]. 

The  sensation  exited  by  the  first  performance  of  this  piece  at 
the  court  theatre  of  Fontainbleau,  before  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  can  easily  be  conceived,  when  the  superiority  of 
its  composition  over  the  music  of  that  day  is  understood.  The 
music,  even  now,  appears  full  of  simplicity  and  expression,  and 
fairly  stands  the  test  with  Italian  composition.  The  little  ballad 
of  *V  y^cd  perdu  man  aervitew^^  [I  have  lost  my  servant],  whidi 
Rousseau  says,  Louis  XV.  was  wont  to  sing,  **  avec  la  voix  la 
plus  fausse  de  son  royaume*^  [with  the  falsest  voice  in  his  king- 
dom], particularly  interested  me,  as  being  a  favourite  of  the  au« 
thor,  and  the  first  air  he  composed  for  the  opera.  It  is  well 
knowti,  that  Rousseau  made  more  by  Uiis  little  piece,  which  he 
composed  in  a  few  weeks,  than  by  his  "  Emtky^  which  cost  him 
twenty  years'  meditation.  Notwithstanding,  however,  its  me-. 
rit,  the  secntt  of  its  profits  lay  in  its  fashion  at  the  eourt,  by  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  having  played  herself  the  part  of  Coktte* 
Had  I  commanded  the  performance  of  the  evening,  I  should  uiv* 
doubtedly  have  fixed  on  the  Devin  du  Fi/ZIfltf  e,— the  audience 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  music  of  **  Oedip^^  is 
by  Sacchini,  and  its  fine  chorusses  were  got  up  and  executed  m 
a  style  infinitely  superior  to  aiw  chorusses  I  ever  heard  on  [the 
Italian  opera  of  London;  the  French  opera  being  entirely  sup- 
plied, even  in  its  most  subordinate  parts,  from  the  Conserva' 
toire  de  Musique^  where  four  hundred  pupils  receive  their  musi- 
cal education,  and  furnish  the  choirs  of  the  cathedrals  and  the 
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aational  opera,  with  well-taught  and  scientific  singers:  the  cho- 
russes,  therefore,  at  the  opera  are  always  well  got  up,  but  some 
of  the  principal  singers,  most  particularly  the  women,  belong 
only  to  die  French  school,  and  could  be  heard  out  only  by  a 
French  audience* 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for,  in  the  French  opera, 

**  £'l  canUr  cbe  nell*  uuma  li  tente.** 

The  despair  of  Ariadne^  the  tenderness  of  Antigone^  all  are 
screamed  on  the  top  of  the  voice,  without  flexibility,  execution, 
taste,  or  expression;  nothing  seems  necessary  to  form  the  prima 
dofma^  but  those  ^^  ichts  de  voi^  [flashes  of  voices-— bursts  of 
voice],  which  the  French  fifty  years  back  preferred  to  every 
other  style  of  vocal  exertion;  and  to  which  they  are  still  so  in- 
dulgent, that  it  often  struck  me,  the  more  their  principal  female 
singers  sung  out  of  tune,  the  more  they  gave  loose  to  their  crim 
iuUcrics  [scrims],  the  more  the  audience  applauded. 

Paris,  however,  has  an  audience,  as  it  has  a  public,  for  every 
diing.  The  worst  style,  the  most  untunable  voices  are  not  only 
tolerated,  but  applauded,  at  the  French  opera  to-night.  To-mor* 
row  the  most  rigid,  the  severest  criticism  governs  the  public 
judgment,  at  the  Italian  opera:  the  most  delicate  division  of  a 
semi-tone  is  there  appreciated,  and  the  audience  appear  composed 
of  a  colony  from  Naples  or  Palermo.  Still,  however,  the  French 
opera,  the  Acadhnie  Royal  de  Musique^  is  the  national  opera  of 
France.  The  costume,  thp  acting,  and  the  machinery  are  all 
superior  in  splendour  and  arrangement  to  the  opera  of  London. 
The  dancing,  which  seems  to  constitute  the  most  material  part 
of  both  exhibitions,  as  it  is  executed  in  Paris,  has  no  parallel 
in  the  world.  The  proscenium  is  more  elegant,  brilliant,  and 
attractive  in  the  London  Opera  House— the  audience  looks  there 
more  distinguished  and. better  dressed— and  the  beauty  of  the 
female  part  so  superior  to  that  of  every  other  nation,  diat  itw 
makes,  perhaps,  die  most  brilliant  and  attractive  part  of  the  re- 
presentation. 

I  saw  nothing,  indeed,  in  Paris,  that  approached  to  the  gene- 
ral 4clat^  splendor,  and  elegance  of  the  Opera  House  of  London, 
but  die  court  theatre  of  the  Thuilleries,  at  which  each  compuiy 
from  the  great  theatres  performed  in  turn,  during  the  festivities 
(^ven  on  die  occasion  ot  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  The 
arrangements  of  this  comparatively  small  theatre,  combine  all 
that  is  chaste,  elegant,  light,  and  splendid,  in  architecture  and 
decoration.  Illuminated  with  its  thousand  lights  reflected  from 
their  crystal  branches,  it  appears  some  fairy  palace  of  Parian 
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marble^  and  buniished  gold,  zt  once  noble  and  suQple,  maginfi-^ 
cent  and  tasteful*  To  this  splendid  theatre  no  one  was  admit- 
ted, who  had  not  been  presented  at  court,  and  received  a  special 
invitation  through  the  premier  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre  [6rst 

f:ntleman  of  the  chamber],  or  through  their  qwn  ambassador* 
very  one  appeared  in  full  court  dress,  and  the  boxes,  or  ra- 
ther the  gallery,  which  was  round  the  theatre,  is  so  constructed, 
that  every  individual  is  distinctly  seen*  The  king  and  the  royal 
family  occupy  a  centre  box  on  one  side,  the  ministers  and  am- 
bassadors occupied  a  box  on  the  left  hand  of  the  King,  the 
French  duchesses  on  the  right;  for  the  men  do  not  mingle  with 
the  women  under  the  present  regime,  in  the  court  of  the  most 
gallant  country  in  the  world.  The  parterre  was  exclusively  oc- 
cupied by  the  male  part  of  the  audience* 

The  first  night  I  received  my  billet  for  one  of  these  court  plays, 
I  went  particularly  early  to  observe  the  etiquette  of  arrange- 
ment* The  halls,  the  corridors,  and  anti-rooms  were  guarded 
by  files  of  soldiers*  The  CentSuUset  [Hundred  Swiss],  in  their 
ancient  and  most  picturesque  dress,  which  has  not  been  changed 
since  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  were  on  duty.  The  noblemen  in 
waiting,  the  huissiers^  the  officers  of  the  court,  appeared  every 
where  officiously  attentive  and  polite*  The  ladies  were  conduct- 
ed to  their  seats  without  any  precedence  or  order,  and  were  pre- 
sented with  books  of  the  entertainment*  Butit  was  very  obvious 
that  the  Duchesses  took  their  tabourets^  in  their  own  exclusive 
box,  with  a  certain  little  air  of  triumph,  and  consciousness  of 
superiority  very  excusable  in  those,  who  for  twenty  years  had 
lamented  over  this  forfeited  distinction,  the  precious  object  of 
hereditary  ambition.— I  observed  among  them  one  of  my  own 
beautiful  coimtry  women,  who  has  lately  wreathed  her  faur  brows 
with  the  ducal  coronet  of  France, 

«*  Though  last,  not  least.'* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family,  a  huissier  came  to  the 
front  of  the  royal  box,  and  announced  *'  Le  Roi.^^  Every  one 
arose  to  receive  him,  and  to  return  his  always  very  gracious  and 
smiling  salute*  The  royal  family  ranged  themselves  on  either 
side  ot  his  majesty; — ^the  Duchefese  d'Angouleme  and  Due  de 
Berri  cm  one  side, — the  Duchesse  de  Herri  and  Monsieur  d*  Ar- 
tois  and  Angouleme  on  the  other.  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  in  his 
official  costume^  2iS  grand  chambellan^  took  his  wonted  station  be- 
hind the  king's  chair. 

I  had  frequently  seen  this  celebrated  personage,  and  future 
historical  character,  at  court,  upon  other  public  occasions,  in 
the  busde  of  processions,  at  the  nuptial  pomp  of  royal^,  under 
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the  holy  dome  of  Notre  Dame,  at  the  deepest  tragedy,  at  the 
liveliest  comedy,  amidst  the  solemnity  of  the  royal  chapel,  and 
the  revelry  of  the  feasting  court— but  I  saw  him  always  the 
same;  cold,  motionless;  not  abstracted,  but  unoccupied;  not 
absent,  but  unmoved;^— no  tint  varying  thexolourless  hue  of  his 
livid  complexion,  no  expression  marking  its  character  on  his 
passive  countenance.  His  figure  seemed  the  shell  of  a  human 
frame,  despoiled  of  its  organic  arrangements,  or,  if  the  heart  beat, 
or  the  brain  vibrated,  no  power  of  penetration  could  reach  the 
recesses  of  the  one,  or  guess  at  the  workings  of  the  other.  From 
the  mind  of  this  man  the  world  seemed  contemptuously  shut  out  < 
—and  if  this  most  impassable  form  and  face  indicated  character 
or  opinion,  one  would  have  thought,  at  the  first  glance,  this  is 
surely  the  being  who  has  said:  ^^  speech  xvas  given  to  man^  to 
conceal  his  thoughts**^  It  seemed  as  if  the  intimacy  of  love,  the 
confidence  of  friendship,  the  community  of  counsel,  could  never 
draw  the  mind  to  that  countenance,  which  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes, versatility,  changes,  and  contrasts  in  the  life  of  its  owner, 
had  never  been 

**  A  book,  in  which  men  read  ttrange  tfungf^ 

It  was  indeed  a  book,  written  in  a  dead  language. 

On  the  two  occasions  that  I  was  present  at  the  court  play,  the 
company  of  the  comic  opera  performed,  on  one  night,  the  drama 
of  Lajete  du  village  voisin^  and  a  *'^pi^ce  de  ctrconstance^^  where 
the  King  and  the  royal  family  were  eulogised,  till  even  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  The  King  fell  asleep  in  the  mi()st,of 
his  own  praises;  the  ambassadors  yawned  without  instructions; 
the  duchesses  winked  their  pret^  eyes,  imtil  they  could  no 
longer  contemplate  their  own  greatness;  and  a  gentle  doze  oc- 
casionally seized  the  senses  of  all  the  French  marchionesses, 
and  English  peeresses  that  surrounded  me;  while  the  beaux  in 
the  pit  no  lonser  ogled  the  '^ sleeping  beautieSj*  in  die  boxes* 
Never  did  "  jyatur?s  sweet  restorer  his  ready  visit pau^  where 
fortune  smiledy^  with  a  more  importunate  influence.  The  per- 
formance lasted  many  hours;  and,  as  it  is  against  the  etiquette 
of  the  court  to  applaud  when  the  King  is  present,  the  opera, 
ballet,  and  piSce  de  circonstance,  all  passed  on  in  melancholy  si- 
lence: an  encore  would  have  looked  like  treason,  and  a  laugh 
been  leze  majestS. 

On  the  other  night,  the  company  of  the  ThSatre  Franfoisgxvc 
the  Adelaide  de  Guesclin,  of  Voltaire;  a  strange  selection,  consi- 
dering that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  English  ambassador, 
and  half  the  house  of  lords  were  present. 
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**  Je  pr^vob  (}ue  bient^^  cette  fuerre  faUle^ 
Ces  troubles  intestines  de  la  maison  royale^ 
Ces  tristes  fkctions  c^deront  au  danrer, 
lyabandonner  la  France  au  fils  de  V6tr%ngetJ' 

Je  voii  que  de  tAngluU  la  race  eetpeu  ch^riet 

Que  leur  joug  eetp^tont!  qiiofn  n^aimepat  ieur  patrie.* 


ITacceptera,  poor  mattre 


VAUi4  des  Anglais,  quslque  grand  qu'il  puitse  ^re.** 

"  Jc  nc  veux  que  1*  Anglais  en  ces  lieux, 
Proteetevr  ineolent,  commanHe  earn  me»  yevx. 
Let  Ar^lmt  awe  moi  paurraient  mat  M^aeeorder^ 
Jusqu^au  dernier  moment,  je  veux  eeul  commander ^* 

^I  foresee  that  toon  this  fatal  war,  these  internal  troubles  of  the  royal  hoiMe« 
these  unhappy  factions,  will  yield  to  the  danger  of  abandoning  France  io  the 
•on  of  the  stranger. 

I  see  that  the  English  are  but  little  liked,  that  their  yoke  it  heavy;  and  ik»t 
their  country  is  not  esteemed. 

Will  never  accept  at  a  master,  the  ally  of  England,  however  great  he  may 
be. 

I  see  nothing  here  but  English— Insolent  protector,  commanding  before  my 
eyes.  The  English  and  1  would  agree  badly  together:  To  the  last  moment,  I 
wish  to  command  alone.J 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  play,  selected  for  representation 
for  the  court,  and  at  which  so  many  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo 
were  present,  but  whose  ^^jov^'*  [yoke]  it  is  most  certain  had 
become  rather  *'^p69€aiC^  [heavy]  to  thosc,/(>r  whom,  as  well  as 
those,  c^aimt  whom,  they  had  fought. 

The  ThSatret  du  Vaudeville^  and  deM  Fariith^  rank  after  the 
comic  opera,  and  are  most  genuinely  Frehch*  It  is  to  Le  Sage, 
the  inimitable  author  of  Gil  Bias,  that  France  owes  the  origin 
of  La  Comidie  en  Vaudeville^  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  her 
lunusements* 

Rousseau,  in  his  musical  dictionary,  defines  a  VaudevUk  to 
be  ^^  Softe  de  chanson  a  couplets^  qui  route  onGnairement  eur  deo 
sujeta  badins  ou  eahfriquea*^  [a  sort  of  song  in  couplets,  which 
generally  nms  on  some  playful  or  satirical  subject].  He  addsr 
that,  though  the  air  is  little  more  than  a  recitative,  to  give  ac* 
centuation  to  the  words,  and  not  always  very  musical,  they  are 
yet  very  piquant  [smart]  and  spirited. 

The  Vaudeville  is  exclusively  French*  It  is  sMd  to  be  as  an« 
eient  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  every  body  in  France 
seems  to  have  ear  enough  to  learn  them,  and  voice  enough  to 
sing  them.  Of  five  hundred  {urs  de  Vaudeville^  which  I  have 
brought  over  with  me  from  France,  I  never  mentioned  one  to  a 
French  person,  that  was  <not  instandy  hummed  for  me.  To 
these  well  known  and  pc^ular.airs,  new  words  are  almost  daily 
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composed,  both  for  tihe  petites  piSces  [after-pieces]  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  as  the  medium  of  political  opinion,  personal  satire,  or 
personal  eulogium.  The  French  have  at  all  times  vented  their 
spleen  and  their  good  humour  is  a  song.  Mazarin  trembled 
when  there  were  no  Vatidevilles;  and  Menage  observes,  that. 
**  Un  recueil  de  Vaudeville  est  une  piice  des  plus  nScesaaires  it  un 
historieny  qui  veut  Scrire  sinciremenf^  [A  collection  of  Vaude- 
villes is  very  necessary  to  a  historian  who  wishes  to  write  with 
truth,] 

All  the  actors  and  actresses  on  the  smaller  theatres  of  Paris 
sing  tant  bien  que  mal  [either  well  or  ill];  for  all  their  pieces  are 
operatical,  or  rather  a  compilation  of  popular  Vaudevilles^  and 
short  dialogues;  and^  going  from  one  theatre  to  another,  as  is  \/ 

usual  in  Paris,  I  have  not  only  found  them  singing  the  air  I 
had  Just  heard  at  the  Vaudeville^  repeated  at  the  ^^  VariHis^^ 
but  u>und  the  audiences  of  both  spectacles  delighted  with  their 
repetition,  and  humming  them  over,  as  I  left  the  theatres,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece» 

If  the  French  have  a  national  music,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
Vaudeville^  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  genius  of  their 
language,  and  almost  as  epigrammatic.  The  pretty  litde  pieces 
brought  out  at  the  Thiatre  du  Vaudevilte,  are  thickly  sprinkled 
with  madrigals,  and  epigrams,  extremely  ingenious  and  well 
turned,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  popular  airs  for  which 
they  are  composed,  while  the  pure  taste  of  Parisian  criticism 
justlv  reprobates  the  eternal  puns  and  jeux  de  mots  [play  upon 
words],  which  constitute  the  chief  wit  of  their  dramas.  The 
Theatre  du  Vaudeville  i%  rich  in  parodies,  which  follow  rapidly 
upon  every  new  piece  given  at  the  Opera,  or  at  the  Theatre  Fran* 
foU.  Their  parody  upon  Hamlet  is  too  ludicrous  for  descrip- 
tion, but  irresistibly  lai^hable;  and  the  elegant  light  ballet  of. 
La  Colombe  Retrouvee  [The  Dove  found  ^gaiolt  I  saw  parodied 
at  die  Vaudeville^  as  ^*'  la  Maison  Retrouvie"  [The  House  found 
again],  with  a  breadth  of  farce  quite  beyond  the  genius  of  Sad- 
ler's Wells.  Some  of  the  acting  here,  particularly  that  of  the 
men,  is  exquisite;  and  the  orchestra,  like  all  the  orchestras  ill 
Paris,  is  full  and  excellent. 

The  Thiatre  des  VariStSs  has  obtained  its  present  fashion,  from 
the  inimitable  acting  of  Brunet  and  Poitier,  notwithstanding  its 
etmnal  puns  and  false  conceits,  infinitely  less  delicate  and  point- 
ed than  those  of  the  Vaudeville.  The  pieces  usuaHy  given  at  the 
VariStie  are  what  the  French  call  "  piices  de  caricature;^ — but 
which  are,  generally  speaking,  (at  least  those  that  we  saw)  not 
more  broad  than  the  usual  cast  of  farces  on  the  English  stage. 
If  fideUty  to  nature  be  the  test  of  fine  acting,  whatever  line  of 
representation  he  assumed,  Brunet  b  one  of  the  finest  actors  I 
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ever  saw.  It  is  not  effort,  it  is  not  acting,  it  is  nature  itself,  ia. 
all  its  truth  and  simplicity*  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  the 
English  stage;  Emery  alone  approaches  Brunet.  And  if  act- 
ing is  not  all  conventional,  all  mannerism^  this  is  the  true  ge- 
nius of  acting. 

There  may  be  a  thousand  readings  and  conceptions  of  trage- 
dy, according  to  the  times  and  tastes  of  mankind;  but  true  ge- 
nuine comedy  has  always  her  standard  of  reference  before  her, 
in  real  life.  By  that  she  can  be  always  tried,  judged,  and  esti- 
mates^; and  Garrick  donbdessly  displayed  more  genius,  when 
he  succeeded  in  Scrubs  than  when  he  excelled  in  Richard.  Co- 
medy is  founded  on  the  truth  of  nature,  tragedy  on  her  vidiation 
and  extravagance,  and  it  has  no  infallible  standard,  by  which  it 
can  be  appreciated.«^-Voltaire  observes  that  the  French  language, 
rich  in  ternns  burlegjues  et  ndiveSy  est  tres  stMle^  en  termes  noUef 
et  harmonieux  [burlesque  and  original,  is  barren  in  noble  and 
harmonious  expressions],  and  in  their  riiyming  dictionaries 
twenty  terms  may  be  found  suited  to  comic  poetry,  for  one  s^ 
plicable  to  a  higher  subject.— *I  should  suppose  diat  comedy  is 
tile  true  genius  of  the  French  drama,  and  that  the  French  cotne- 
dians  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  Theatres  des  Boulevards^  de  la  Porte  Stmt  Martin^  de 
VAmbigu  Comiaue^  deLa  GaietSy  and  some  of  inferior  notoriety, 
diviile  among  tnem  dramas,  melo-dramas,  pantomime,  dancing, 
and  petites  piSces  of  every  description.  And,  though  it  is  a  sort 
of  ton  for  persons  of  fashion  to  go  in  large  parties  to  these  most 
amusing  theatres,  two  or  three  times  in  a  season,  yet  the  audience, 
generally  speaking,  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely  coarse, 
and  so  loud  and  vivacious  in  their  disapprobation,  or  applause, 
and  so  curious  and  varied  in  their  costume  and  appearance,  as 
to  form  almost  as  entertaining  a  part  of  the  spectacle,  as  the 
representations  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  melo-dramas,  brought  out  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin^  was  Sampson^  very  litendly  taken  from  the 
Bible,  except  that,  out  of  moral  decency,  the  treacherous  mis- 
tress was  represented  as  a  feeble  wife,  whose  affection  was  over- 
ruled by  the  interests  of  her  country,  and  the  influence  of  her 
fatiier.  Notwithstanding,  however,  thb  purification,  if  any  mo- 
ral could  be  insisted  on  from  a  melo-draina,  it  would  not  have 
been  found  in  Sampson^  which  indeed  formed  a  sort  of  dancing 
satire  on  this  sacred  text.  The  superior  merit  of  physical  force, 
tiie  success  of  treachery,  and  the  pleasures  of  vengeance,  vrer^ 
all  ably  sustained  and  illustrated  through  this  In^iant  iaiki  d*ac* 
tion;  but,  like  other  human  comments  on  hclj  writ,  rather  to(dc 
from,  than  added  to  its  edification. 

The  tragedy  otjose^  had  been  brought  out  some  time  before. 
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"With  great  snccesn  aux  Franfoia.  Voltaire  had  long  recommend- 
ed this  dacred  story,  as  bt:ing  emint;Dtly  dramatic,  and  equattv 
rich  in  interest  as  the  story  of  PhMra  and  Hippohftw^  which  it 
resembles.  The  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  in  this  tragedy, 
who  rarely  plays  out  of  her  line;  and  the  able  personification  of 
Joteph^  by  La  Fond,  gave  it  a  certain  fashion  for  a  certain 
time.  But  the  French  critics  having  declared  that  the  story  was 
too  JamiHar  for  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  that,  in  their  own  words, 
**  Madame  Putiphar*'^  was  "  ignoble  autant  qtte  mSchante^  [con- 
temptible as  f»ell  as  wicked},  and  Joseph^  though  **i/n  charmant 
gar  fan  n^Stoit  fu^un  eeciave*^  [though  a  charming  youth,  was 
nothing  but  a  slave],  the  piece,  all  consecrated  as  it  was,  lost 
much  of  its  Sclat.  Political  interest  also  brought  its  share  of 
censure,  and  the  advice  which  Joseph  gfives  to  the  Egyptiaii 
Icing,  to  profit  by  the  famine  of  his  subjects,  to  take  possession 
of  their  property,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery,  was  thought  radicr 
»  dangerous  hint  to  the  imperial  Pharaoh  of  the  day,  backed  by 
ftB  authority  of  such  high  influence.  The  Bible,  while  I  was  in 
France,  supplied  the  **  Sacrifice  iPAhrahan^^  to  the  TMcitre  de 
JaG^etSy  and  furnished  M.  Chateaubriand  with  his  ^Mo'ise.^^ 

While  the  theatres  thus  abound  in  sacred  dramas,  they  were, 
during  my  residence  in  Paris,  the  very  focus  of  loyalty;  and«  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Due  de  Berries  marriage,  Racine  and  Mo^ 
liere,  Comeille  and  Voltaire,  were  wholly  laid  aside,  for  thota 
^^piSees  de  ctrconstanc^^  which,  all  in  praise  of  the  royal  family, 
are  founded  not  only  on  historical  facts  in  the  history  <A  the 
Bourbons,  but  on  the  hon  mots^  mots  de  cteur^  and  mots  de  senti- 
ment [words  from  the  heart,  and  words  of  sentiment]  daily  utter- 
ed, or  composed  for  the  king,  princes,  and  princesses.  For  this 
illustrious  famjly,  whose  intellectual  splendors  lay  so  long  veiled 
amidst  the  shades  of  Hartwell,  now  blaze  forth  in  all  the  brilliant 
scintillations  of  propos  and  impromptus;  and,  like  FalstafF,  they 
appear  not  only  eminently  witty  themselves,  but  are  the  cause  <^ 
wit  in  others.  Those  dramatists  and  poets,  who,  under  the  im- 
perial regime,  in  praising  the  Emperor,  were  ^nottouchedy  but 
wrapt;^^  are  now,  under  the  influence  of  royalty,  in  praising  the 
king, 

•*  Not  ovoAvjift^-but  itupired.*' 

The  King,  however,  who  is  a  person  of  literary  taste,  and  in 
the  words  of  bis  eulogists,  *^fmssioni  pour  Its  iett'te^  [passiqn- 
ately  fond  of  letters],  must  occasionally  not  only  revolt  from 
the  matter,  but  the  mwmerof  his  panegyrics,  which  do  infinitely 
more  credit  to  the  lojTtlty  of  his  eulogists,  than  to  their  talents. 
And,  though  it  may  mal^  a^r^  of  his  divine  rights  to  hev  the 
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inorduoate,  base  flattery  levied  on  bis  judgment  with  patient  re^ 
signation;  yet  his  iegitimacy  cannot  always  be  proof  aga:a8t  suck 
a  tiresome  ybrrajv  of  fulsome  homage.  For,  as  the  Chevalier 
de  Bouflers  says,  with  more  levity  than  becomes  the  subjeet* 
^Hvty  a  que  Dieu^juiait  un  assez  grand  fond  de  gaietS^  pour 
nepas8*enmtyer  de  iaus  lea  hommagee  qtCon  bit  rena^^  [There  is 
only  God  who  has  a  sufl&cient  fund  of  gaiety,  not  to  be  wearied 
with  all  the  homage  that  is  paid  to  him]. 

Of  these  piScee  de  circonstance^  I  saw  about  twenty  performed, 
all  on  the  subject  of  royal  virtue  and  royal  wit,  under  different 
titles  and  ficUons:«-4>esides  the  thtmaand  and  one  Henrye  the 
Fourth^  every  incident  of  whose  life  was  dramatised.  There 
was  ^^  Charles  de  Francei^^-'^ht  ^^Chemin  de  FontameUeau,-^ 
**  Une  joumie  d  VersaMttee;'^  **  Une  Soiree  owe  ThuiUeriee,^^ 
^  Lea  Filleed  tnarter;^^  ''  La  Peneie  d'un  ton  Roi,^^"^  Le  Bom- 
hear  Jun  hon  Rot;'^  "Xr  Rot  et  la  Ugue;^^  "  V impromptu  de 
Pro%>enc^^  [The  road  to  Fontainbleau — ^A  day  at  Versailles-* 
An  evening  at  the  Thuilleries*— The  daughters  to  be  married*— 
The  thought  of  a  good  king — ^The  happiness  of  a  good  king-* 
The  King  and  the  League*— The  extempore  of  Provence],  and  a 
hundred  others  of  the  ^^  self-same  cast  and  mouldJ*^ 

A  little  piece  at  the  Vaudeville  particularly  amused  me,  by  its 
loyal  ingenuity*  The  characters  were  composed  oifitra^ers;  the 
presiding  dei^  was  Flora.  I  expected,  from  the  opening  of  the 
piece,  that  the  author  had  dramatised  the  ^^  JLovff  of  the  Plants^ 
and  when  I  saw  the  heroines  of  the  Vaudeville  appear  upon  the 
scene,  as  the  modest  snow-drop^  pale  primrose^  bashful  violet^ 
playful  tulips  and  young  carnation^  with  its  Mushing  rArri,— I 
naturally  expected  that  Zeph)rr,  with  his  attendant  aides-de- 
camp of  fluttering  gales,  who  ^^  crowd  the  g(tudy  grovCj*  would 

*•  Woo,  and  win  their  vegetable  lovei,'* 

and— - 

"  Love  out  their  hour,  and  Hve  in  lir^** 

as  I  had  seen  them  do  a  few  nights  before  at  the  Openu  Thia 
piSce  de  circonstance^  however,  represented  not  the  loves^  but  the 
loyalty  of  the  plants.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  lily  was  par- 
ticularly  distinguished  by  Flora,  who  crowns  her  as  queen  of  the 
garden^  and  who  relates  to  her  odorous  subjects,  tnat  having 
made  a  tour  through  the  worlds  in  search  of  virtue^ — vegetable^ 
animal^  or  morale  tor  fehe  was  not  particular,  she  was  returning 
to  her  n)itive  bowers,  when  accidentally  passif^  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Thuilleries,  she  was  attracted,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
one  of  its  beautiful  parterres,  but  by  the  King  in  one  of  the  win- 
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llowsy  and  she  winds  up  bcr  speech  in  a  solemn  decbmatioiy 
tone,  with 

"yechtrekai  la  vertuf^  ttje  thmwd  Louk.^* 
[I  sought  Tirtue— 4uul  I  found  Louis!] 

The  Sowers  are  all  delighted  at  this  rencontre^  particularly  the 
lily,  as  msdiing  a  part  pf  the  royal  establishment;  but  their  ex- 
pressions of  Joy  are  interrupted,  by  Fhra  observing,  oti  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  stage,  one  of  her  fragrant  train  covered  with  a 
dark  veil  of 

•«  Puipte  and  eobdtic  blue.'* 

She  inauires  who  is  that  sulky  flower  that  stands  in  a  ^^moTTte 
nlenar  [sullen  silence],  pouting  in  the  comer,  and,  after  some 
delicate  hesitation,  the  sister  blossoms  reply,  that  it  is  the  gtaliy^ 
protcriied^  uturphig  violet^  who  alone,  of  all  the  flowers,  had  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  ^^  crowned  lifyj^  in  the  absence  of  the  god- 
des8.<— The  vioki  is  instantly  called  into  court,  reprobated,  and 
omdemned;  but,  as  clemency  is.  the  order  of  the  doM/y  tlve  mokt  is 
to  be  ^^  amnestifii^^  and  by  this  term  I  thought  we  should  have 
seen  her  pretty  head  cut  off*.  But  her  dark  veil  was  only  remov- 
ed, and  she  was  permitted  to  take  her  place  in  the  parterre  of 
loyalty,  which  surrounded  the  goddess,  and  who  all  sung  a  finale^ 
in  praise  of  Fiora^  and  Louis  aVIII. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  audience 
seemed  equal  to  any  claims  made  on  it,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
scene  of  die  guilty  violet,  her  condemnation,  and  reprieve,  was 
a  litde  too  strong  for  the  critical  acumen  of  iiat^  parterre;  and  as 
in  a  piece  expressly  written  in  praise  of  the  royal  marriage,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  cried  ^^  it  laportCj^  or  com- 
manded the  dropping  of  the  curtain,—- a  man  in  the  pit  evinced 
at  once  his  loyalty,  taste,  and  ingenuity,  by  jumping  up  and  cry- 
ing out,  "  Afe«  ami$y  crions:  vhe  k  RoU^^  [My  friends  call  out: 
long  live  the  king],  and  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  dapping,  and 
Vioe  le  Roii  the  piece  was  dismissed  from  the  stage.  The  flow- 
ers drooped  their  feir  heads,  as  if  a  sharp  north-east  wind  had 
suddenly  blasted  their  beauties,  and  the  ciirtain  dropped,  but 
dropped  only  to  rise  again,  for  the  representation  of 

«<  La  Pau^  ^tm  bm  Rm.** 
[The  thought  of  s  good  king.] 

This  PeneSe  d*un  ban  Roi^  was,  that  the  money  usually  laid  out 
on  fireworks,  on  the  occasion  of  royal  marriages,  should  now  be 
expended  in  portioning  a  certain  number  of  young  girls  in  mar- 
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riagei  and  evcvy  vtne  in  tbt^mole^  whidi  coosnts  of  fifty,  tela 

with— 

**  Ceft  mhm  qu€penae  ie  Moi.** 
[TbuA  tbinkt  the  king.] 

A  few  nights  before,  the ^no/r  of  one  of  these  occasional pmts 
had  ended  with  the  ^^  mot  subUme*^  [sublime  words]  of  the  Due 
lyAngouleme, 

'« Mom  ami,  fai  la  mte  bane:* 
[My  friend,  I  am  near-sighted.] 

and  as  his  royal  highness  was  present,  with  glass  to  his  eye,  he 
seemed  a  personal  comment  on  the  text,  and  added  consideratbly 
to  its  effect.  Such  is  the  miserable,  tasteless,  injudicious,  and 
fulsome  stuff,  administered,  as  exciting  draughts  of  loyalty,  to 
the  people  of  Paris,  and  which,  ptu-chmed  at  stated  prices  from 
the  hireling  poetasters  and  scribblers  of  the  day,  disgrace  their 
theatres,  shame  the  public  taste,  and  render  diose  who  praise, 
those  who  are  praised,  and  those  who  applaud  such  praises, 
equally  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  aU  foreigners. 


FRANCE. 


BOOK  VIII. 

Eminent  and  Literary  Gliaracters. 


^  Ob  rttat  etaajcr  de  peiadre  k  It  potl^t^,  ood  let  aetkmt  dfuB  teol  bonme^jnali 
Tetprit  det  hommet  dans  le  si6ole  le  plas  6elair^  qiii  fdt  jamius.'* 

SiicledeLouuXir. 


Academies  of  France.^'^The  Institut  ImpSrial. — First  sitting  of 
the  Institut  RoyaL — Notices  of  Eminent  and  Literary  Charac- 
ters.'-^V  Abb^  Morellet. — Due  de  Brancas^^'^uard. — Lally 
ToilendaL"^  La  Fayette^ — Ginguen^.'^^regoire.^^Le  JMercier. 
"^Volney.'^egur.-^Denon.'^Duc  de  Levts.'-^hdteaubriant. 
'^Fastoret. — A.  Pastoret — Pigault  Le  Brun.'^Picard."^ 
Mesdames  de  Staely — de'  Genlisy^^e  Souza^ — de  Vilktte.^^ 
Conclusion. 

"  SllPEST'CE  que  PAcadhnie  Francaise?—€t  quoi  sert-elleV^ 
[Wha^  is  the  French  Academy— of  what  use  is  itf]  This  was  a 
question  often  propounded,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered, 
even  under  the  ancient  repme. — ^The  object  of  this  body  was, 
however,  clearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  ^^  AcadSmie  des  belles 
kttresj^  as  defined  by  Mabillon,  who  laid  it  down  that  ^^  Voccu^ 
potion  de  PAcademie  des  belles  lettres  doit  Stre  la  gloire  du  RoP 
[The  occupation  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  ought  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  King.] 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the  Academic  Franpaise  gave  as 
a  prize  subject  to  its  members,  ^^  Laquelle  des  vertus  du  Roi  est 
la  plus  digne  de  Padmirationf^^  [Which  of  the  King's  virtues  is 
most  worthy  of  admiration^]  When  this  programme  was  pre- 
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sented  to  Louts  XIIL  he  changed  colour.  The  fiatteiy  of  neiriy 
fifty  years  had  not  prepared  him  for  the  disgusting  homage  of 
this  servile  body. 

The  French  Academy  originated  with  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
Tieu,  who  made  it  an  instrument  of  that  system  of  despotism,  die 
extension  of  which  he  pursued  through  every  direct  and  indirect 
engine  of  influence  or  corruption.-— A  few  men,  of  disunguished 
talents  and  independent  principles,  assembled  at  each  others' 
houses,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
purpose  of  a  free  discussion  of  subjects  of  taste,  literature,  and 
philosophy. — ^There  was  a  taint  of  liberty  in  this  little  knot  of 
fAteratij  thus  congregating  without  patent  or  ordinance  from  the 

S^vemment,  that  sdarmed  the  cardinal-minister;  and  those  whom 
e  corM  not  punish,  he  resolved  to  degrade,  by  forcing  on  them 
his  protection,  and  converting  their  voluntary  conimunion  into  a 
corporate  and  authorised  body.  From  the  ruin  of  this  smaU, 
but  free  society,  arose  the  stupendous  and  pretending  edifice  of 
the  AcadSmie  Franpaiae.  Confined,  restricted,  and  debased  by 
its  institution,  it  became  a  mere  theatre  of  exhibition,  a  Grotto 
del  Cane  to  aspiring  genius,  stifling  its  breathings,  corrupting 
the  source  of  its  existence,  enfeebling  the  main-springs  of  its 
energy,  and  compensating  its  degradation,  by  one  o(  those 
fulsome  ilogee^  which  came  too  late  to  repay  the  sacrifices  made 
to  obtain  it.* 

The  first  object  of  the  French  academy  seems  to  have1>een,  to 
oppose  and  crush  the  aspirauon  of  superior  and  original  genius; 
and  when  royal  authority  did  not  interfere  to  favour  the  election 
of  those,  who  with  talents  of  higher  direction,  devoted  their 
powers  to  flattery  and  adulation,  the  first  men  in  France  both  for 
ability  and  celebrity  were  passed  over  and  neglected.  Racine 
had  written  most  of  his  finest  tragedies,  and  Boileau  his  best 
satires,  when  they  were  proposed,  and  rejected  by  the  Academy* 
It  was  the  ^^  je  le  veux*^  [it  is  my  will]  of  the  king,  that,  fife  a 
iettre  de  cachet^  obtained  the  admission  of  these  two  genuises 
into  thb  Mtate  prison  of  intellect  and  ability;  whose  oDcmbers 
bowed  to  the  regal  Jiati,  and  accorded  to  power ^  what  they  bad 
refused  to  merit. 

Moli^  never  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  the /ott/rtif/ [arm- 
chair]. Dufresny  and  Le  Sage  never  sought  the  distinction.  La 

*  In  this  school  of  flatteTy  and  servility,  all  -vrere  panegyrised  with  indtscii- 
minate  admiration.  Every  man  was  eulo|pBed  in  bis  |>reseiice  hj  anodier» 
whom  be  bad  himself  just  eulogised  accofding  to  statute;  i^  while  thua 

«•  One  wa4  be-Koscius'd,  the  other  he-praised,^ 

the  publict  who  were  always  called  in  to  assist  at  these  ludicrous  solemniliD* 
bf  bad  taste  and  vanity,  laughed  at  both. 
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Fontaine  was  nearly  seventy,  when  his  name  was  reluctantly 
admitted  among  the  *^  quarante"  [^^''^y])  ^^^  ^^i^  ^^  ^  hzvt 
had  **  Peaprit  comme  quatr^^  [wit  enough  for  four].  Corneille 
first  learned  the  existence  of  diis  body,  by  their  outcry  against 
his  tragedies!  and  he  then  wittily  exclaimed:  ^^  J^imtte  Pun  dea 
mes  trots  Horaces;  fen  appelk  au  peupk^  [I  will  imitate  one  of 
my  three  Horatii;  I  will  appeal  to  the  people].  The  appeal  was 
admitted;  and  the  French  people,  at  all  times,  have  crowned 
him  their  poet.— The  gates  of  the  academy  were  closed  against 
Montesquieu,  by  roual  authority:  and  he  forfeited  his  indepen- 
dence, and  he  denied  his  own  words,  to  obtain  an  indispensable, 
but  degrading  dignity,  which  he  had  so  ably  ridiculed  in  his 
"  Persian  ktters.^^ 

Voltaire  satirised  the  Academy  thropgh  the  whole  of  a  corres- 
pondence of  fifty  years;  and  when  after  almost  as  many  years*' 
unavailing  struggle,  he  was  at  last  received,  he  found  this  lumir 
nous  body  wholly  incapable  of  managing  the  interests  of  his  ^^cheres 
vingt-qtuitre  lettres  de  Palphahtt^'*  [his  dear  twenty-four  letters 
of  the  alphabet]  which  he  at  last  took  out  of  their  hands;  and 
began  himself  the  reform  of  their  dictionary,  their  great  workf 
the  monument  of  their  insufficiency,  their  indolence,  and  medio* 
crity. 

The  academy  was  to  D'Alembert  another  Mademoiselle  de 
PEspinasse.  In  his  connexion  with  either,  there  was  not  a  trac« 
of  energy  of  character,  or  of  mental  manhood.— All  was  feeble- 
ness and  subjection.  He  carried  the  love  letters  of  the  one  to  his 
rivals,  and  he  seconded  the  tyranny  of  the  other  in  his  discourses; 
and  when  after  talking  of  the  ^^chatns^'*  of  the  Academy,  he  aban- 
doned his  independence  for  itsyai/tftif/[arm-cbair],  he  proved  that 
the  genius  of  calculation,  if  among  the  most  useful  was  not  ne- 
cessarily among  the  most  elevated  of  human  endowments. 

Voltaire  reproached  the  gcometriciui  with  suffering  his  am- 
bition de  kii  couper  les  oiks  [to  clip  his  wings].  It  was,  perhaps, 
to  preserve  their  wings  undipped^  that  Helvetius,  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  Raynal,  and  many  other  distinguished  men,  who 
flourished  immediately  before  the  revolution,  refused  to  seek, 
and  never  obtained  admission  into  the  French  Academy.  The 
venerable  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  the  single  and  solitary  patriot  ad- 
nutted  into  their  servile  band,  was  expelled,  on  the  alleged  crime, 
of  having  judged  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  by  principles  of  justice, 
of  reason,  and  of  truth* 

While  the  Academy  was  the  subject  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 
to  men  of  genius,  it  still  remained  in  general  the  object  of  their 
ambition,— and  it  thus  presents  one  of  the  many  solecisms,  which 
arise  out  of  the  incongruitj'- of  political  institutions  with  the  state 
of  national  illumination. 
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Opinioa  becomes  emaily  peirerted,  ander  despotism,  and  Ut* 
shion  wiU  alwmys  hold  a  predominaiit  authority,  in  proportion  aft 
principles  are  unknown.*— Prejudices,  thus  nurtured  by  political 
power,  rendered  it  indispensable  to  die  gens^-iettres  [men  of 
letters]  of  France  to  obtain  ^fautetnl  in  the  Academy;  because 
it  was  ^^  un-teat^  a  term  almost  untranslatable  in  the  language 
of  a  free  country;  a  term,  which  in  royal  France  was  the  in- 
dispensable passport  to  all  the  suffrages  of  society.  As  cithun" 
•Af^did  not  ^en  exist,  brotherhood  was  substituted;  and  corpo- 
rate bodies  were  multiplied,  because  there  was  no  public,  and 
no  pcopk. 

TTie  gtru'de^Uttres  of  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  marked  with  a  seal  of  degrada- 
tion, whose  impress  is  not  even  yet  effaced.  To  live  in  sordid 
and  servile  dependance  on  the  great;  to  mche  themselves  into 
an  entre-9ol  [a  little  room  between  two  floors],  in  some  noble 
hotel;  to  make  the  charm  of  the  society  of  their  patron  or 
patroness;  to  be  always  ready  with  their  **  vers  de  crrconstance^ 
and  impromptus  a  loisir*^  [occasional  verses,  and  impromptus  at 
leisure],  and,  like  the  Academy  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to 
make  compliments  and  Slopes  to  kings,  queens,  princes,  prin- 
cesses, cardinals,  and  mmisters,  seemed  to  be  their  general 
mode  and  means  of  existence.  A  curious  summary  of  the  mem* 
ness  of  genius,  thus  degraded  by  institutions,  might  easily  be 
drawn  up,  and  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  French  literature 
might  be  quoted,  as  illustrations. — Segrais  was  turned  out  of 
the  service  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  because  he  ven* 
tared  to  advise  his  patroness,  on  the  subject  of  her  ludicrous 
passion  for  de  Lauzun;  and  on  that  occasion  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  Madame  la  Fayette,  on  the  proviso  of  his  ushering  her 
insipid  novel  of  "  Zayde*^  into  the  world,  under  his  already  cele- 
brated name,  and  of  giving  it  up  to  the  authoress,  when  expe- 
rience should  have  determined  its  success. 

The  same  want  of  independence  is  marked  in  the  groups  of 
Hterati^  who  combined  their  whole  genius  to  produce  their  *'*'gvir* 
landes  de  yuiie*^  [garlands  of  Julia],  in  return  for  the  dinners  and 
protection  of  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet;  in  Boileau,  the  stem 
censor  of  France,  but  unwearied  adulator  of  its  sovereign;  in 
Racine,  writing  for  a  court,  and  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  because 
the  King  frowned  upon  the  first  truth  he  had  ventured  to  utter;* 

*  Racine,  presaed  by  'Madmme  de  Maintenon  to  ffire  bis  opin'ion  on  the 
cause  of  the  miferies  and  discontents  of  the  people,  was  weak  enourh,  on  a 
solemn  vowof  occrecy,  to  draw  up  a  statement  for  her  private  perusal,  which 
exposed  the  errors  of  government,  as  the  cause  of  the  pubKc  distresses.^ — Ma- 
.  dame  de  Mnintenon  betrayed  him  to  the  King,  and  the  royal  displeasure  had 
such  an  efiecton  the  frame  and  feeling^  of  the  nervous  and  susceptible  poe^ 
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and  in  the  whde  brilliant  corps  of  talent,  taste,  and  philosophy 
of  Louis  XVth's  day,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  minister  or  4 
mistress,  deprecating  the  frown  of  a  De  Choiseul  or  a  D'  \m* 
mont,  canvassing  the  smiles  of  a  Pompadour,  or  a  Du  Barry, 
sent  by  a  glance  from  the  presence  of  a  haughcy  Tencin,  or  of 
an  ennuyie  Du  Deffand,and  silenced,  in  all  the  effervescence  of 
wit,  spirit,  and  conversation,  by  the  frigid  "  voild  qui  est  hieri^ 
[that  is  very  well],  of  the  little-minded  Mad.  de  Geoffriri.-^ 
Even  Voltaire  could  panegyrise  the  vices  of  a  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu; and  Rousseau,  who  talked  so  much  of  liberty,  never  knew 
the  blessings  of  independence.* 

Poets  have,  in  all  times  and  regions,  (with  an  exception  in 
favour  of  a  few  modem  British  poets,f)  been  the  parasites  of 
courts;  and  tyranny  has  sedulously  sought  and  recompensed 
those  suffrages,  which  tended  to  throw  a  brilliant  halo  over  ita 
crimes,  and  to  palliate  or  excuse  its  errors  to  posteritv.-^Too 
many  of  the  poets  and  gens  de  lettres  [people  of  letters]  ot  France, 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  the  privileged  Swiss  of 
literature,  ready 

"  To  fight  for  any  King,  or  any  God,** 

who  ruled  the  hour.  Their  eff'usions,  when  released  from  the 
dictation  of  interest,  were  still  inspired  by  sentiments  purely 
personal;    and  general  principles  and  public  spirit  were  alike  • 
neglected  and  unknown. 

While  the  AcadSmie  Franfaise  owed  its  origin  to  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu,  Madame  de  M ontespan,  who  had  dictated  the 
history  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Boileau  and  Kacine,  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  AcadSmie  des  inscriptions  et  Mies  lettres^  charged  with  the 
task  of  eternising  the  glory  of  the  king,  in  a  series  of  medals; 
and  of  Judging  the  paintings,  monuments,  and  sculptures,  con- 
secrated to  the  same  service.  The  ancient  academies  of  France, 
in  all  six  in  number,  were  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  1793,  and  replaced  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute. 

that  it  it  thought  to  have  preyed  oa  his  health,  and  produeed  bU  death  —For 
an  account  of  thia  transaction,  see  Madame  ieMauUenaih  peintepar  elle  mSme 
[Madame  de  Maintenon,  painted  by  herself.] 

•  Rousseau  lived  alternately  in  dependence  on  the  bounty  aftd  generosity  of 
Mesdames  de  Warens,  d'Epinay,  and  de  Luxembourg.  To  these  three  ladies 
he  was  under  such  serious  and'  solemn  obligations,  as  -a  noble  mind  would 
h  ave  disdained  to  contract. 

t  High,  among  these  distinguished  few,  stands  my  own  eminent  country- 
man, Thomas  wfoore,  Esq.  beyond  all  doubt  the  finest  lyric  poet  of  the  age, 
and  the  true  genuine  bard  of  a  land,  once  celebrated  for  **  her  song  of  other 
tiroes,'*  who8<;  wrongs  have  been  so  often  bis  inspiration,  and  whoae  suitbri^gt 
so  frequently  his  theme. 

R  r 
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The  Institute,  which  combined  all  the  faculties  of  the  preced- 
ing academies,  was  projected  by  those  members ^f  the  Conven- 
tion most  distinguished  for  their  abilities,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  real  interests  of  their  country.  They  felt  the  strong  neces- 
sity for  concentrating  the  various  talents  of  the  nation  into  one 
great  focus,  and  of  thus  bringing  the  several  arts  to  bear  reci- 
procally upon  each  other.  The  Institute  was,  at  its  fojmation, 
divided  into  three  classes,  and  these  again  subdivided  into  fifteen 
sections.  The  three  great  divisions  embraced  the  belks  kitres^ 
the  natural  sciences,  and  moral  and  political  economy;  the  last 
a  class  hitherto  overlooked,  although  of  all  sciences  the  most 
influential  on  human  happiness^  the  most  necessary  to  good  go- 
vernment, and  as  yet  the  most  imperfectly  cultivated.  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  Institute,  although  somewhat  imperfect,  was 
still  essentially  good;  and  it  might  have  readily  accommodated 
itself  to  such  changes,  as  experience  would  have  indicate'cl.  But 
when,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  the  Institut  National  became 
VInstitut  ImpSrialj  it  was  totally  re-modelled;  and  instead  of 
three,  was  divided  into  four  classes: — that  of  physical  and  ma- 
thematical  sciences;— of  French  literature; — of    history   and 
ancient  languages;— and   of  the   fine   arts.    Thus,   the  whole 
of  the  moral  sciences,  political  economy,  statistics,  moral  philo- 
sophy, &c.  &c.  were  discarded  from  its  precincts  as  anarchical, 
democratical,   and   innovating,   and   as  utterly   subversive^  of 
**  sound  learning  and  religious   education.''   These   enquiries, 
tolerated  only  under  the  freest  governments,  have  ever  been 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  those  who  hold,  and  seek  to  tighten, 
the  reins  of  power.  Their  tendency  is  to  rescue  the  authority 
of  the  minister  from  the  caprice  of  the  man;  and  contemplating 
the  happiness  of  millions,  they  will  never  be  pordially  cherished, 
while  personality  and  intrigue  environ  the  throne,  and  substi- 
tute the  interests  of  an  oligarchy  for  the  prosperity  of  nations. 
On  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  dynast>',  the  Institute,  already 
sufficiently  under  the  control  of  authority,  was  destined  to  un- 
dergo a  still  further  degradation,  in  the  expulsion  of  some  of  its 
most  valuable  members;  and  in  the  erasure,  from  its  catalogue, 
of  names  already  belonging  to  history,  and  consecrated  to  im- 
mortality. 
^     The  first  public  meeting  of  all  the  classes  of  the  "  Institut 
Royal  de  France^'*  which  had  occurred  since  the  banishmrrit  of 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  members,  of  Camot,  Monge,  Gre- 
goire,  &c.  &c.  &C.  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1816.  So  much  was  said,  so  much  was  expected,  of  this  sitting 
of  the  Institute,  that  interest  was  made  for  tickets  of  admission, 
with  all  the  solicitude,  eagerness,  and  anxiety,  which  I  had  after- 
wards seen  exhibited  for  the  court  entertainments,  or  the  royal 
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trouMeatu  The  men  and  women  were  alike  desirous  to  be  pre- 
sent; *'^ discours^^  and  "lectures,'*  had  quite  as  much  attraction, 
as  cachemirs,  and  embroidered  pocket  handkerchiefs/ 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  tickets;  and,  though  we 
repaired  to  the  "  Collige  dea  ^tiatrc  Nations'^  an  hour  before  the 
time  Qf  opening  the  sittings,  we  found  all  the  avenues  thronged 
by  an  impatient  multitude,  who  had  quitted  their  carriages;  and 
we  owed  our  easy  admission  entirely  to  the  kindness  of  Mon- 
sieur La  Fonde  de  La  Debat,*  who  brought  us  in  by  a  private 
door,  as  we  did  the  excellent  seats  we  occupied  in  the  Hall  of 
Sitting,  to  the  politeness  of  the  venerable  M.  Suard,  the  SecrS^ 
taire  ptrbituel  of  the  AcadSmie  Franpatse.  The  beautiful  chapel 
of  the  ^atre  Nations  was  already  filled  when  we  took  our 
places,  exactly  in  front  of  the  great  tribunal,  where^  under  dra- 
peries of  green  velvet  and  silver,  the  bust  of  the  King,  and  em- 
broidered garlands  of  the  victorious  lily,  sat,  as  President,  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu;  le  Comte  de  Vaublanc,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  the  Vice  President  de  Comte  de  Fontanes,  and  the 
SecrStaireperpStuelj  M.  Suard. 

In  a  semi-circle  on  either  side,  formed  round  an  area  in  the 
centre,  sat  the  members  of  the  Institute,  the  representatives  of 
the  four  Academies.  Behind  these  distinguished  persons,  and 
in  the  centre  galleries^  rose  an  amphitheatre^  of  female  beauty 
and  fashion,  mingled  with  the  curious  and  the  learned  of  the 
other  sex.  Wigs  and  flowers,  spectacles  and  opera-glass- 
es, thoughtful  brows  and  coquettish  smiles,  were  all  closely  al- 
lied in  the  cause  of  literature  and  science,  and  the  Institut  royal  de 
France,  Above  this  variegated  farterre^  (capable  of  confound- 
ing the  brain  of  learning,  and  or  producing  abstractions,  not  all^ 
philosophical)  appeared  several  distinguished  groups,  nidied  in 
the  logeSy  or  boxes  of  this  splendid  theatre.  Guards  occupied 
the  vestibules,  and  appeared  at  every  door,— and  even  within 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  science  and  philosophy,  amidst  the 
benches  where  beauty  reclined,  and  leamine  meditated,  appear- 
ed the  appalling  forms  of  armed  soldiers;  uieir  bright  bayonets 
glittering  amidst  feathers  and  flowers,  and  gleaming  between  the 
marble  busts  of  departed  genius,-^while  statemen,  presiding  at 
the  shrine  of  philosophy,  preached  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
vaunted  the  security  of  a  reign,  so  favourable  to  its  existence. 

This  incongruous  nUUxnge  [medley]  of  ladies  and  sages,  of 
gallantry  and  learning,  of  the  fripperv  of  dress  and  of  literature, 
with  an  armed  power  filling  up  the  back  oftfte  scene ^  and  instru- 
ments of  force  gleaming  amidst  the  roses  of  fashion,  and  lilies  of 

♦  This  genUemtn,  who  wa»  among  the  number  of  the  dipwi4t  d  Cayenne 
[trsuiiported  to  Cayenne^  it  no  lest  dittinguished  by  bit  amiable  mannerti 
than  by  hit  high  talenlt. 
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loyalty,  presented  to  my  imagination  a  picture  at  once  rare  and 
curious,  it  was  a  singular,  I  n^ight  almost  say  an  agitating 
eoup^iiitf  It  was  a  representation  of  the  far-tam^d  sittings  of 
the  ancient  Academy  of  France,  of  which  I  had  read  so  much, 
and  so  long.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  nearly  all  that  France  at 
that  moment  possessed  of  eminence  in  talent  or  genius,  acquire- 
ment or  celebrity,  of  sutesmen,  philosophers,  naturalists,  poets, 
or  artists.  It  was  also  my  first  observation  of  a  great  congre- 
gated French  auditory  of  both  sexes;  bringing  to  the  scene  of 
action  all  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  prejudice  and  pretension  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  nation. 

It  was  impossible  to  confound  the  members  (tf  the  Indtitute 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation;  for  they  all  sat  together,  and 
were  all  dressed  in  a  green  uniform;  and,  in  their  embroidered 
suits  and  point  ruffles,  they  appeared  as  ready  for  die  levee  of  a 
prince  or  a  minister,  as  for  the  temple  of  Minerva*  The  sword, 
which  once  in  France  armed  the  sacred  hands  of  faith,  was  now 
attached  to  the  side  of  peaceful  philosophy;  and  Cuvier  preach- 
ed the  efficacy  of  stea  n,  and  de  Choiseul  Goufficr  read  a  jM^-^ 
moire  on  Homer,  armed  in  the  defence  of  their  subjects,  like  dii- 
valrous  knights,  about  to  combat  the  "  chimeras  dirr"  of  their 
own  fanciful  creation.  Thus  in  France  men  of  science,  like  men 
of  fashion,  Phomme  de  lettrea  and  Phomme  comme  iifaut  fthe  man 
of  letters,  and  the  man  of  fashion],  are  all  obliged  to  "  reprSsen- 
ter  nobUmenP^  [make  a  handsome  appearance];  and  talent  in  a 
plain  coat,  upon  public  occasions,  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in 
company  w  ith  so  much  embroidered  genius. 

The  black  Brutus  heads  of  many  of  this  learned  body,  formed 
a  singular  contrast  with  their  very  fine  and  very  studied  dresses; 
and,  from  my  first  view  of  this  assembly,  I  was  struck  by  a 
mould  and  physiognomy  to  me  new  and  sragulat.  All  seemed 
picturesque  or  grotesque;  I  never  saw  so  many  fine  farmed 
heads,  so  many  marked  and  intelli'gent  countenances;  few  were 
handsome,  but  the  features  of  all  were  strongly  chiselled,  spirit- 
ed, and  animated.  There  was  a  sort  of  general  personification 
of  mind,  extremely  impressive  to  the  stranger's  eye;  and,  on 
this  occasion,  one  might  almost  say,  '*  the  body  thoug^.^^  To  me, 
however,  all  were  strangers,  for  I  was  only  a  few  days  arrived 
in  Paris;  and  I  was  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  near  me 
for  the  names,  and,  occasionally,  for  some  little  biographical 
anecdotes  of  the  various  distinraished  persons  ranged  before  mr. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  a  keen  sarcastic  countenance,  and 
a  manner  full  of  caustic  pleasantry.  He  seemed  amused  by  the 
strong  impression  made  on  me  by  a  scene,  so  calculated  to  inte- 
rest, and  volunteered  his  services  with  an  air,  that  convinced  mc 
he  consulted  hb  own  amusement  as  much  as  mine*  I  ctid  not, 
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however,  suffer  the  privilege  of  asking  questions  to  be  idle,  and! 
took  the  first  person  on  the  first  row  of  the  acadeitoical  benches, 
as  the  object  of  my  inquiry.  The  countenance  of  this  person 
was  calm  and  still,  as  sleeping  infancy;  his  folded  hands,  and 
closing  eyes,  seemed  not  to  belong  to  the  place  he  occupied* 
**  Cependant^'*  (said  my  Cicerone,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of 
this  cast,)  ^*  c*e8t  M.  Talleyrand^  mats  jamais  visage  ne  fiU  m^ms 
baromStre!/**  [However,  it  is  M.  de  Talleyrand,  but  never  face 
was  less  of  a  barometer]. 

I  pointed  to  another,—"  OA,  pour  celui-ld;  c*est  le  comte  de 
Fontanes;  toujours  grand  partisan  de  ce  qui  existe*^  [Oh,  as  to 
him;  he  is  the  count  de  Fontanes;  always  a  great  partisan  of 
what  exists  at  the  moment]. 

I  asked  the  name  of  a  third:— after  some  hesitation  he  re- 
plied, "  CPest^jecrois\  Baour  Lormain^^homme  et  poete  de  cir* 
Constance  habile  a  prSvoir  le  jour  dPune  fete  impiriale^  ou  un  an^ 
niversaire  royaP^  [He,  I  believe,  is  Baour  Lormain— the  man 
and  the  poet  of  circumstance,  clever  at  foreseeing  the  day  of  an 
imperial  fete,  or  of  a  royal  anniversary]* 

I  was  extremely  curious  to  know  the  name  of  a  person  who, 
Hke  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  seemed 

Not  to  belonfif  to  Earth, 


But  yet  was  of  it' 

Seated  above  the  academicians,  and  distinguished  by  a  dress 
of  blue  and  silver,  covered  (as  I  thought)  with  imperial  bees^  but 
which  proved,  however,  to  be  royal  lilies;  more  remarkable  still 
by  an  air  of  picturesque  abstraction,  and,  though  the  flattered 
object  of  many  a  lady's  eye-glass,  apparently  self- wrapt  and  un- 
attending.— *'^  Ah!"  said  my  informant,  brightening  up,  "  that 
is  indeed  a  notable  person;  the  last  of  the  ^  antiques  croisSs'*  and 
noble  pilgrims  of  Europe;  the  solitary  and  unrivalled  successor 
of  the  de  Coucys,  de  Nesles,  de  Chatillons,  and  de  Montforts. 
After  having  made  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  visited 
Sparta,  and  Rhodes,  and  Jerusalem;  Alexandria,  and  Cairo, 
and  Carthage,  and  Cordova,  and  Grenada,  and  Madrid;  and 
finally  saluted  the  Ebro,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  bring* 
ing  with  him  trophies  of  his  piet}',  and  testimonies  of  that  use- 
ful spirit  of  research,  which  leads  men  to  visit  other  nations,  in 
order  that  they  may  enrich,  enlighten,  and  benefit  their  own. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  returned  with  a  dozen  of  pebbles  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth;  a  chaplet;  a 'little  bottle  of  the 
waters  of  Jordan;  a  phial  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea;  and  a 
few  reeds  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile!!'' 

In  addition  to  these  treasures,  which  will  doubtless  form  a  new 
class  in  the  Museuns  of  France,  he  has  himself  told  us  ^^  Je 
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Pdcherat  iPelever  en  nJence  un  monument  a  ma  patri^^  [I  will 
endeavour  to  raise  in  silence  a  monument  to  my  oountry].  He 
is  now,  most  likely,  working  at  this  edifice^  which  it  is  thought, 
will  take  the  forms  oi  political  science;  fox  the  philosopher  of  the 
desert,  it  is  supposed,  is  now  ambitious  to  be  the  philosopher  of 
the  Thuilleries.  By  this  description  I  recognised  M.  Chkteau- 
briand,  whose  *'  Itineraire^  I  had  just  finished. 

My  informant  th^n  pointed  out  to  my  observation,  in  rapid 
•and  interesting  succession,  Bertholet,  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Cuvier, 
Denon,  Humboldt,  Gerard,  La  Place,  Lanjuinais,  Langles,  Le 
Mercier,  Pastoret,  Pinel,  Picard,  Etienne,  Prony,  Segur,  Sicard, 
La  Cretelle,  GeofFry,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  with 
whose  names  or  works  I  had  long  been  acquainted. 

The  opening  of  the  Seance  closed  at  once  my  list  of  questions, 
and  his  very  amusing  replies*  I  held  in  my  hsmd  the  ^^  ordre  des 
lectures/*^  and,  though  acquainted  with  the  subjects  which  were 
to  be  discussed,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the  speak- 
ers, or  rather  the  readers;— the  same  unmarked  enunciation, 
monotonous  equality,  and  psalmodising  accent,  as  had  disgusted 
me  in  some  of  the  inferior  actors  of  the  Theatre  Franpaks^  dis- 
tinguished the  public  recitations  of  the. Institute.  Not  an  inflex- 
ion of  voice,  not  a  single  variety  of  intonation;— rali  was  nasal 
and  unemphatic,  and  *  comparable  only  to  the  drone  of  an  untu- 
nable  bagpipe.  His  Excellency,  the  Comte  de  Vaublanc,  opened 
the  sitting,  by  a  discourse  which  was  the  genuine  oration  of  a 
minister  of  state,  proving  that,  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  and  that 
the  present  happy  position  of  France  is  the  most  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  arts,  learning,  and  science. 

He  was  answered  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  ^b  president  of  the 
sitting,  in  the  same  tone  and  tendency.  On  the  subject  of  this 
reply,  there  is  little  to  be  said;  but  I  could  not  help  observing, 
that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  has  prevented  his  celebrated  grand- 
father from  being  the  last  grand  Seigneur  Franpais;  for  high 
blood  and  high  birth  were  nevermore  Hnely  represented,  than  in 
the  fine  countenance,  the  noble  aspect,  and  distinguished  air  of 
the  present  representative  of  that  illustrious  house.  The  Due 
de  Richelieu  is,  indeed,  the  very  personification  of  nobility. 
^  The'  Comte  de  Fontanes,  as  vice-president,  pronounced  a  dis- 
course on  the  solemnity;  which  was  followed  by  a  Memoire  upon 
Homer,  by  the  Comte  de  Choiseul-Gouffier,  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  name  of  this 
^eminent  and  interesting  person  was  alone  sufficient,  to  command 
my  profound  and  undivided  attention  to  whatever  he  should  ut- 
ter. The  author  of  the  delightful  Travels  in  Greece  and  Asia^ 
made  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  of  art,  calculated  to  amuse  the 
lightest,  and  to  instruct  the  gravest,  the  able  ambassador  of  the 
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Porte,  who  turned  a  place,  usually  accepted  as  one  of  sordid 
profit,  to  the  purposes  of  knowledge  and  illummation.  M.  de 
Choiseul  is  also  eminently  respectable  by  his  adherence  to  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons,  from  principle  and  sentiment;  when  in* 
t^est  and  ambition  might  have  pointed  out  to  him  a  more  cer- 
tain path  to  wealth  and  honours. 

The  discours  on  Homer,*  a  subject  by  no  means  pregnant  with 
novelty,  was  followed  by  **  Reflexions  aur  la  Marche  actuelk  des 
Sciences^  et  sur  kurs  Rapports  avec  la  SociStf^  [Refleciions  on  the 
actual  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  their  relations  with  society], 
pronounced  with  an  unusual  degree  of  vivacity  by  Cuvier.  This 
luminous  and  able  discourse  was  irradiated  with  brilliant  points, 
and  delivered  with  great  animation.  The  ladies,  by  far  the 
most  audible  part  of  the  assembly,  in  their  manifestations  of  ap- 
probation, applauded  almost  every  word — ^'^  CPest  charmant!^^ — 
**  CPest  beau**  [It  is  charming, — it  is  fine],— with  repeated  "  bra- 
voSy'*  followed  every  sentence;  and  when  M.  Cuvier  observed 
of  steamy  in  his  ardent  eulogium  on  its  qualities,  that  it  had  one 
superiority  over  the  human  mind  itself;— namely,  that  it  was 
not  "  susceptible  ni  de  fatigue  nide  distraction^  [not  susceptible 
either  of  fatigue  or  of  absence],  a  hundred  pretty  lips  were  heard 
to  echo  **  Ah!  que  c*est  juste^  en  fin  et  ingenieuxr*  [Ah!  how 
just,  how  fine,  how  ingenious];  and  one  lady,  observing  that  I 
admired  the  energy  of  enunciation  of  this  great  naturalist,  re- 
marked to  me,  "  Madame^  voild  comme  on  parle  dans  votre  cham'  ' 
bre  des  communes?  N* est  ce  pas P'*  [Madam,  it  is  in  that  man- 
ner they  speak  in  your  House  of  Commons!  Is  it  not?] 

A  short  time  after  this  my  first  view  of  M.  Cuvier,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  his  Saturday-evening  circle,  at  his  own  house 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  [Garden  of  Plants], — and  I  confess,  I 
admired  the  amiable  man  in  the  bosom  of  a  charming  happy  fa- 
mily, all  »miling  round  him,  as  much  as  I  had  done  the  cele- 
brated philosopher,  in  the  public  sittings  of  the  Institute. 

M.  Cuvier  gave  place  to  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  perpetu- 
^  al  secretary  of  the  class  des  beaux  arts  [fine  arts],  who  pronoun- 
ced a  discourse  on  the  monuments  of  art,  "  dus  a  la  Restaura- 
tionUP'*  [fruits  of  the  Restoration]  and  the  sitting  was  termi- 
nated by  a  poetical  epistle  from  the  late  M.  Ducis,  the  transla- 
tor of  Shakspeare,  to  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers,  and  read  by 
Mens.  Campenon,  member  of  the  classe  des  belles  lettres. 

Something  wearied  by  the  discordant  and  declamatory  tones 
I  had  so  long  listened  to,  and  not  particularly  edified  or  enter- 
tained by  the  subjects  or  compositions  of  the  various  discourses, 
I  felt  both  my  ear  and  spirits  relieved  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Institute,  which  upon  the  whole  gave  me  an  impression  little 
favourable  to  incorporated  bodies  of  learning,  or  confraternities 
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of  taste.  Such  societies,  more  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  subdetj 
and  vanity  of  mediocrity  and  pretension,  may  present  an  object 
and  give  a  direction  to  inferior  ability.  But  Homer  and  Ossian, 
and  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  were  of  no  Academy;  and  Aris- 
totle, who  gave  rules  to  others,  received  the  princi]^es  of  his 
own  from  nature  only.  Learned  academies  and  literary  re- 
views belong,  perhaps,  to  the  decline  of  national  literature^—* 
They  are  tit  least  never  found  existing  in  its  infancy,  rarely  iu 
its  prime.*  Engines  to  prejudice  public  taste,  or  to  bias  its 
judgment,  they  may  give  currency  to  second  rate  talent,  or  afford 
temporary  opposition  to  superior  genius; — but  their  fiats  be-, 
longing  to  their  own  day,  and  governed  by  its  passions,  may 
amuse,  but  will  scarcely  influence  posteritj'.  The  "one  Milton" 
will  still  reach  the  immortality  which  nature  meant  to  be  his 
birth-right;  when  the  name  of  bis  critical  reviewer,  now  rescued 
from  obscurity  by  the  ridicule  attached  to  it,  shall  be  forgotten, 
eVen  with  that  claim  to  preservation. 

While  the  Institute  thus  presented  a  sort  of  Air</Vry^  view  of 
the  talent  of  France,  it  did  not  concentrate  all  that  was  estima- 
ble in  its  genius  and  its  worth;  and  I  counted  it  among  the 
proudest  privileges  enjoyed  during  my  residence  in  that  country, 
that  I  was  occasionally  permitted  to  behold  those,  on  whom  the 
world's  eye  had  been  so  long  fixed,  but  who  had  now  withdrawn 
in  weariness  or  indignation,  in  sorrow  or  infirmity,  from  its 
gaze,  loo  often,  however,  this  valuable  privilege  was  over- 
shadowed by  sadness;  too  often  the  hope  it  held  forth  was  frus- 
trated, by  the  precariousness  of  malady,  or  the  suddenness  of 
dissolution*  Chenier,  De  Lille,  Le  Brun,  Boufliers,  Ducis,  St. 
Pierre,  had  but  recently  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  when  I  arrived 
in  France;  and  she  too,  whose  name  is  never  there  pronounced 
but  with  eyes  that  glisten,  and  tones  that  melt,  the  sublime,  the 
tender  Madame  Cottin,  with  her  true  woman's  genius,  was 
likewise  no  more;  and  where  I  sought  for  traces  of  her  life, 
I  found  but  the  history  of  her  virtues.f 

Of  that  brilliant  constellation  of  genius  and  philosophy,  which 
shed  a  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  a  few  even  still  lin- 
ger on  the  horizon  of  literature.  The  Abbe  Morillet,  the  doyen 

*  These  observations  do  not  extend  to  8cienti6c  academies,  but  are  hazard- 
cd,  as  applying  exclusively  to  arts,  governed  in  their  own  nature  by  taste  and 
opinion. 

f  Madame  Cottin  was  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  France.  She  united 
all  suflrrag-es  in  her  favour;  and  the  modest  simplicity  and  blameless  excel- 
lence of  her  life  have  contributed  greatly  to  her  popularity.  Without  beauty, 
almost  wiihout  those  g^ces  which  supply  its  place,  Madame  de  Cottin  in- 
spired two  ardent  and  fatal  passions,  which  ceased  only  with  the  lives  of  her 
lovers.  Her  young  kinsman.  Monsieur  D***  shot  himself  in  her  garden?  bis 
unsuccessful  and  sexagenary  rival.  Monsieur  ****  poisoned  himself,  ashamed, 
it  is  said,  of  a  passion  equally  hopeless  aiid  unbecoming  bis  years. 
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de  la  RtSrature  [the  senior  of  literature],  still  lives,  (at  least  I 
hope  he  lives)  maintaining  to  the  last  something  of  that  ethereal 
glow,  which'  Marmontel  describes  as  brightening  every  sphere 
in  which  he  shone.  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  and  most 
kind  message,  through  his  excellent  and  amiable  niece,  a  true 
Antigone^  saying,  that  the  moment  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in  his 
bed,  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  me:  for  it  is  long  since  even 
that  privilege  had  been  granted  him,  by  age  and  infirmity. — ^To 
find  the  Abbe  Morillet  still  living,  was  to  me  a  subject  of  plea- 
surable astonishment.  The  friend  of  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  and  Marmontel,  whose  name  is  to  be  found  in  every 
page  of  die  history  of  the  last  sixty  years  of  the  French  litera- 
ture! 

Marmontel*  compares  the  humour  of  the  Abb^  Morillet  to  that 
of  Swift,  who,  he  observes,  alone  surpassed  him  in  les  tours  de 
plaisanteriefinemeiit  irontques  [turns  of  wit  finely  ironical].  **  // 
Be  montratty  says  Marmontel,  *'  a  nos  diners  avec  une  dme  ou- 
verte  etferme^  et  dans  le  cceur  autant  de  justice  que  dans  Pesprif\ 
[He  showed  himself  at  our  dinners  with  a  soul  open  and  firm, 
and  a  heart  as  correct  as  his  mind].  To  this  charming  charac- 
ter he  adds,  that  his  conversation  was  une  source  d^idies  satnes^ 
puresj  profondes  qui,  sans  jamais  tarir,  ne  dSbordott  jatnais^^  [a 
spring  of  ideas  salutary,  pure  and  deep,  which  was  never  ex- 
hausted and  never  overflowed]. — ^The  Abbe  Morillet  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Diderot;  and  when  the  latter  was  attacked 
by  Palissot,  in  his  comedy  of**  Les  PhilosopheSy'* — Morillet  be- 
came the  champion  of  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  in  a  little  work 
called  "  the  Vision.^^  It  was  in  this  work,  that  some  lines,  of- 
fensive to  Madame  de  Robeck,  the  protectress  of  Palissot,  caused 
a  lettre  de  cachet  to  be  issued  against  the  Abbe,  who  for  an  idle 
pleasantry  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille;  and  his  imprisonment 
would  have  terminated  in  banishment,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
cession of  Madame  La  Duchesse  de  Luxembourg,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  Rousseau,  went  in  person  to  Versailles  to  solicit 
the  minister  St.  Florentin;  and  finally  obtained  the  release  of 
the  captive,  whose  imprisonment  and  emancipation  were  equal- 
ly the  result  of  undue  influence,  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
times. 

The  Abbe  Morillet,  the  dear  friend  of  Diderot,  who  had  nearly 
lost  his  reason  in  the  donjon  of  Vincennes; — of  Marmontel,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastille  for  reciting  a  humorous  sa- 
tire;—of  Rousseau,  banished  for  the  novelty  of  his  paradoxes; 
— of  Voltaire,  to  whom,  the  night  before  his  de^th,  the  court  sent 

^  Marmontel  was  married  to  a  niece  of  the  Abb^  Morillet,  whose  charmt 
and  virtues  he  has  celebrated  in  his  own  delightful  .MiFmoirr«. 

8  S 
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a  lettre  de  cachSt^  and  the  parliameht  a  writ  of  prite  de  corp9^ 
himself  the  victim  of  the  abuse  of  power,  delegated  to  so  ^any 
corrupt  hands; — ^the  Abbe  Morillet  was  naturally  led  to  favour 
a  revolution,  which  promised  the  annihilaUon  of  evils  so  fatal 
-  to  the  liberty,  reason,  and  happiness  of  mankind*  He  was  among^ 
its  early  and  strenuous  advocates;  and  had  previously  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  economists  of  the  ministry  of  Tur- 
got.  His  **  Manuel  dee  Inquhiteurs^^ — ^^Memoires  centre  la 
Compagntedea  /m/«/'— his  "  Traite  des  Deiices  et  des  Peinea"^ 
[Manual  oxlnquisitors — Memoirs  against  the  India  Company — 
his  Treatise  on  Pleasure  and  Pains],  and  his  writings  on  public 
economy,  and  general  theories  of  commerce,  &c.  &c.  obtained 
his  reception  into  the  AcadSmte  Fran faise^in  the  place  of  1' Abbe 
Milou* 

A  short  time  before  I  arrived  in  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety,  he  had  fractured  a  limb,  which  had  increased  his  general 
infirmities,  and  confined  him  perpetually  to  his  bed.  But  he 
talked  of  recovery,— receiving  visits,— at  times  exhibited  his 
faculties  in  full  force, — ^and  still  emitted  some  of  those  sparks 
of  Rabelaisian  humour,  attributed  to  him  by  cotemporary  wits. 
But  he  never  rose  from  his  pillow  during  my  residence  at  Pa- 
ris, and  when  I  left  it,  he  was,  I  understood,  at  the  last  extre- 
mity. 

The  once  gay,  gallant,  eccentric  Due  de  Brancas  assured  me, 
through  the  medium  of  his  friend  and  physician,  the  excellent 
and  ingenious  Doctor  Montefi;re,  that  if  1  would  venture  to  see 
a  cross  old  man,  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  he  would 
be  happy  to  receive  me. 

In  a  **'  cross  old  man''  verging  on  eighty,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
cal  the  brilliant,  witty,  eccentric  Comte  de  Lauragais;  the 
lover  of  Sophie  Amoult,f  the  author  of  a  MSmotre^  interesting^ 
by  the  pleasantry,  humour,  and  wit,  of  its  compositions,  if  not 
by  its  subject;  and  once  among  the  leaders  of  those  in  France 
who,  to  the  fear  and  horror  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  first  be- 
came infected  with  the  disease  then  called  the  Anglomame*  The 
Due  de  Brancas  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  government  of  England,  where  he  resided  in  177Zy 
and  brought  back  to  France  those  principles,  in  favour  of  a 
free  constitution,  which,  for  twenty  years  before  the  Revolution, 

*  The  Abb^  Morillet  was  among^  the  Teterans  of  literature,  vhom  Buona- 
parte liberally  pensioned.  A  Khort  lime  before  I  left  Parity  it  waa  understood 
that  the  king  also  had  granted  him  an  annuity. 

t  The  Due  de  Brancas  demanded  of  his  physicians*  whether  ennui  could 
kill?  being  answered  "  that  it  tvat  potaible^*'  he  immediately  flew  to  Sophie 
Amoult.  and  urged  her  to  commence  a  suit  against  the  Prince  D*Henin,  wb» 
was  at  that  time  wearying  her  with  his  addresses. 
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were  universally  received  and  discussed  among  the  thinking  part 
of  a  nation,  to  whom  they  were  only  known  as  Utopian  theo- 
ries. 

-When  the  Due  de  Brancas  (then  Comte  de  Lauragais,)  first 
appeared  at  court,  after  his  return  from  England,  Louis  XVI. 
asked  in  an  ironical  tone,  "what  he  had  learned  there?*' 

"-4  penser^  3ire*^  [to  think.  Sire!]  replied  the  Duke  bowing; 
— •**  a  panser  ks  chroaux*^  [to  look  after  horses!]  replied  the 
King  disdainfully,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

I  believe  Maupertuis  has  observed  that,  **  le  corps  humain  e^ 
un  fruit  qui  e$t  vertjusque  a  la  vtdllesse;  le  moment  de  la  mart  est 
la  maturity'**  [the  human  body  is  a  fruit  which  is  green  till  old 
age;  the  moment  of  death  is  its  maturity].  This  curious  hy- 
pothesis seems  strictly  applicable  to  the  French  temperament. 
Time  rather  mellows  than  withers  its  powers,  and  the  last 
hours  of  life  are  neither  the  most  feeble,  nor  the  least  precious 
of  prolonged  existence.  With  a  constitution  greatly  impaired, 
and  almost  a  confirmed  valetudinarian,  the  Duke  de  Brancas 
still  retains  great  brilliancy  and  force  of  mind;  and,  after  hav- 
ing run  the  rounds  of  pleasure,  politics  and  literature,  he  is 
involved,  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  studies  adapted  to  the 
vigour,  it  may  be  almost  said,  the  illusions  of  its  dawn. 
Engaged  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  and  studies  of  the  most 
profound  abstraction,  the  once  gay,  gallant  de  Lauragais,  the 
votary  of  the  graces,  is  found  surrounded  by  volumes  of  philoso- 
phy and  metaphysics,  still  giving  his  decided  preference  to  every 
thing  that  is  English;  the  works  of  our  best  metaphysicians  are 
his  constant  study  and  delight;  and  Locke,  Priestley,  and  Stuart 
are  now  usurping  the  place  of  the  "  Gentil  Bernard^'* "  Des Muses 
Gallantes^^^  and  the  mSmoires^  and  light  literature,  which  once 
formed  the  library  of  a  Frenchman  of  rank  and  fashion. 

'  "  Parmi  mes  connoissances^^  says  Marmontel,  **  ily  avoit  a 
Paris  unjeune  homme^  appelUSuard^  d*un  esprit  fin^  dSliS^juste^ 
et  sage;  d*un  caractere  aimable^  d^un  commerce  doux  et  liant;  as- 
sez  imhu  de  belles  lettres^  parlant  bien^  ecrivant  d*un  style  pur  y  aisSj 
naturely  et  du  meilleure  gout;  discret  surtouty  et  reserve^  avec  des 
sentimcns  honnStes^^l  Among  my  acquaintances,  says  Marmontel, 
there  was  at  Paris  a  young  man  named  Suard,  whose  mind  was 
delicate,  acute,  correct  and  sensible;  his  disposition  was  amiable, 
his  manners  mild  and  aifable;  he  was  well  versed  in  the  belles 
lettres,  he  talked  well,  he  wrote  with  taste,  and  in  a  style  pure, 
easy,  and  natural;  above  all,  he  was  discreet,  prudent,  and  had 
the  best  principles].  When  the  original  of  this  amiable  picture, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  sixty  years  from  the  moment  in  which 
it  was  drawn,  was  announced  to  me  in  my  own  apartments  in 
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Paris,  the  name  of  Suard  was  not  heard  without  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  interest.  The  youth  excepted,  the  resemblance  to 
the  picture  was  still  perfect.  The  character,  the  manners  of 
Monsieur  Suard,  possess,  at  this  moment,  all  the  mildness,  sua- 
vity,  and  amiability,  attributed  to  them  by  his  friend  Marmontel; 
but  he  is  no  longer  a  young  dibutant  in  the  world  of  literature, 
"  asisez  imbu  de  belks  lettres*^  [well  versed  in  the  belles  Icttres]; 
he  has  for  more  then  twenty  years  filled  the  place  of  tecretcure 
perpetuel  to  the  French  Academy,  and  succeeding  immediately  to 
his  friend  Marmontel,  in  that  high  office,  occupies  the  first  ma- 
gisterial chair  of  the  literary  empire,  once  solicited  with  such 
warmth  and  anxiety  by  contending  wits. 

Monsieur  Suard  was  received  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1774,  with  his  friend  the  Abbe  de  Lille;  and,  as  he  himself  re- 
lated  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  the  celebrated  Marechal 
Due  de  Richelieu,  who  presented  these  two  elegant  writers,  and 
excellent  men,  to  Louis  XV.  as  ^^ EncyclopidisteaP^  ^ttrm^h\chy 
at  that  time,  was  the  most  fearful  and  offensive  to  royal  ears.  In 
his  dtacours  de  reception^  M.  Suard  made  many  strbtog  allusions 
to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  progress  of  philosophy,  and  illu- 
mination; and  ingeniously  observed,  '*que  Pesprit  est  comme  une 
plante.dont  on  ne  aaurait  arreter  la  vS^Statioriy  sans  la  /aire 
fSrtr*'  [the  mind  is  like  a  plant,  of  which  you  cannot  check  the 
growth,  without  causing  it  to  perish].  When  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  learned  the  election  of  the  two  **  Encychpedistes,'^  he 
forswore  the  Academy;  exclaimed  with  great  violence:  ^*  Cest 
un  despotisme  intolerable^  chacun  y  fait  ce  qufil  veut'^  [it  is  an 
intolerable  despotism,  every  one  does  what  he  pleases.] 

It  was  in  this  ''discours  de  rSception,^* xhztM.  Suard  made  an 
enthusiastic  <fA?^tf  on  Voltaire,  which  was  the  foundation  of  their 
friendship,  and  the  origin  of  their  intimacy;  "  and  never,"  (ob- 
served M.  Suard,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  his  illustrious 
friend)  "  never  was  his  name  mentioned  in  the  sittings  of  the 
Academy,  that  it  was  not  followed  with  shouts  of  applause."— 
The  friend  of  Turgot,  of  Condorcet,  and  of  Voltaire,  and  stig- 
matised himself  as  an  Encyclop^diste^  M.  Suard  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  among  the  advocates  of  the  first  revolution,  for  it  was 
a  cause  that  then  embraced  all  the  genius  and  worth  of  the  na- 
tion, with  much  of  its  rank  and  much  of  its  opulence.  When 
the  reign  of  terror  arose  out  of  the  frightful  fermentation  of  this 
cxtraordinaiy  and  unparalleled  event,  M.  Suard  was  among 
the  many  whose  principles  of  moderation  marked  them  out  as 
victims  ofpersecution,  to  the  infuriate  and  the  anti-revolutionary 
faction;  and  he  was  among  the  number  of  the  deportes  [trans- 
ported] to  Cayenne.  After  his  return  to  France,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Buonaparte  to  tfie  imperial  throne,  Suard  was  made  a 
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member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  preserved  his  distinguish- 
ed  place  in  the  academy,  though  Napoleon,  with  his  wonted  nai- 
j^th  and  impatience  was  heard  to  say,  ^^  Monsieur  Suardj  est^il 
toujours  Secretaire perpStuel  de  PAcadSmi^^  [Is  Monsieur  Suard 
always  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy]? 

M«  Suard  is  considered  as  well  affected  to  the  reigning  go- 
vernment; for  though  **  rebellion  lay  in  Ms  way,"  as  Falstaff 
says,  yet  eighty  is  not  an  age,  in  which  a  man  would  be  likely 
"  to  find  it.^' 

The  King,  in  1814,  created  M.  Suard  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  Censeur  Royal  honoraire!  I  was  indebted  to  the 
lovely,  the  pleasant  Countess  G.  de  la  Rochefoucault,  for  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Suard,  to  whose  tfOfW^i 
I  had  a  very  kind  and  frequent  invitation.  Madame  de  Suard, 
the  friend  of  Mademoiselle  de  L'Espinasse,  and  of  many  other 
distinguished  women  of  that  day,  was  once  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  and  is  still  distinguished  by  her  literary  acquirements. 
The  guest  of  Voltaire,  at  Femey,  and  on  the  list  of  his  female 
favourites,  when  it  was  observed  to  him  that  if  all  his  works 
were  lost,  they  would  be  found  in  the  head  of  Madame  Suard, 
he  replied:  "  lis  doivent  done  itre  bien  corrigit^^  [They  ought 
then  to  be  well  corrected]. 

Madame  Suard  always  spoke  to  me  of  Voltaire,  with  a  vene- 
ration the  most  profound  and  filial.  To  judge  of  the  amiability 
of  his  character,  she  said  it  was  necessary  to  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  She  asked  him  one  day,  why  he  kept  the  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  Caku?  family,  which  hung  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed,  always  before  his  eyes;  he  replied  that  he  had  become 
identified  with  them  and  their  misfortunes;  and  that,  until  he 
had  redeemed  all  that  was  then  redeemable  of  their  wrongs,  he 
should  never  laugh,  without  feeling  self  reproach.  When  he  gave 
up  his  time,  his  talents,  his  peace,  in  the  cause  of  this  unfcMtu- 
nate  family,  (added  Mademoiselle  Suard,)  his  efforts  caused  a 
general  emotion  in  aociet)^,  ^^  c^etoitun  soulevement  du  cosur  tmt- 
verseP^  [it  was  an  universal  rising  of  the  heart]. 

Madame  Suard  is  author  of  **  Madame  de  Maintenon^  piente 
par  elk'tnim^^  [painted  by  herself],  and  some  other  literary 
productions,  to  which  her  modesty  has  declined  lending  her 
name. 

I  was  one  evening  at  the  Princess  de  Henin's,  once  so  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  and  always  so  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  disposition,  to  which  her  fine  countenance  is  ^^  a 
fair  index^'*  and  conversing  with  the  venerable  Princesse  de 
Poix,  to  whom  I  had  been  just  introduced,  when  a  gentleman 
was  presented  to  me  by  the  almost  startling  name  of  the  Comte 
Lally  Tollendal.  Ireland  should  be  proud  to  know  that  a  cha- 
racter, so  marked  by  worth  and  talent,  and  particularly  distin- 
guished by  those  virtues  which,  belonging  to  nature,  honour 
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every  country  in  which  they  appear,  that  Lally  Tollendal 
claims  her  as  his  native  land.  "  At  least,"  said  Monsieur  Tol- 
lendal, ^  it  is  so  by  sentiment,  as  it  was  by  birth-right  to  my 
ancestors."  He  added,  that  his  family  belonged  to  the  county 
of  Galway;  and  he  made  me  repeat  the  word  Connaught  to  him, 
till  he  mastered  the  pronunciation.  It  is  weir  known  that  the 
last  line  traced  by  that  hand,  which  had  traced  so  many  for 
immortality,— the  last  line  ever  written  by  Voltaire,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Lally  Tollendal,  the  virtuous  and  successful  champion 
of  the  honour  of  a  legally  murdered  father,  who  placed  on  the 
criminal  seat,  bared  his  breast,  and  asked  whether  that  was  the 
recompense  bestowed  on  fifty  years'  service?* 

The  fate  of  this  wronged  father  determined  the  cast  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  son;  and  the  influence  of  a  first  and  powerful  im- 
pression betrayed  itself  through  the  course  of  his  life  and  actions, 
—formed  his  eloquence,  and  decided  his  principles. — He  found, 
or  fancied  he  found,  in  the  history-  and  life  of  Stafford,  an  allego- 
rical model  of  injured  and  condemned  virtue,  which  associated 
with  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart  and  genius,  and  made  the  death 
of  this  tyrannical  minister,  but  ill-requited  friend,  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy.  When  this  production  was  read  to  Gibbon,  at  Lau- 
sanne, he  observed,  *'^  I  know  noxvj  how  Tacitus  wou/d  have  com* 
posed  a  tragedy  ^ 

In  1795,  the  Comte  Lally  Tollendal  published  in  London  an 
**  Essai  histerique  sur  la  Fie  de  Thomas  Wentworth^  Comte  de 
Stafford*^  [Historical  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Thomas  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  Stafford].  This  work,  reprinted  in  1814,  as  applicable 
to  the  times,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  a  confession  of  his  political 
principles,  and  a  defence  against  a  charge  of  political  apostacy, 
to  which  something  like  tergiversation  in  his  conduct,  had  sub- 
jected him.  He  had  already  made  it  in  his  tragedy,  on  the  same 
subject:— > 

**  Ah!  pour  ces  droits  du  peuple  et  pour  U  liberty 
Nui  n'a  fait  plus  que  moi,  tonner  la  v^t^. 
Par  des  freins  plus  puissans,  nul  n'a  voulu  restre  indre 
Ce  pouvoir,  qu'il  nous  faut  et  respecter,  et  cra'indre; 
Mais  quand  i  ai  vu  de  loin,  dans  tous  ces  z^lateurs, 
Bien  moins  des  citoyens,  que  des  conspiratenrs, 
L'un  mettant  i  prix  d'or  ses  passions  facttces, 
Ne  parlant  de  vertu,  que  pour  teindre  les  vices, 
L'autre  avide  d'honneurs,  Indigne  d'y  monter, 
^      Voulant  punir  la  main,  qui  ddt  s'en  6carter.** 

Et  ce  peuple  ^gar^,  qui  d*abime  en  abime. 
On  conduit  au  malheur,  par  les  sentiers  du  crime, 
H61as!  j'ai  d(i  tV^mir;  et  je  me  suis  arme, 
Pour  Tetat  en  p^ril,  pour  le  trdne  opprim^.*' 

•  See  Discourt  du  Comte  de  Lally  Tollendal,  en  quality  de  curateur  d  fa  Mf- 
moire  du  ^omte  du  Lally,  tonp^re,  1783. 
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[Ah!  for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  for  liberty,  no  one  has  thundered  the 
truth  oftener  than  I  have.  No  one  "^ould  have  curbed  with  a  stronger  rein 
the  power  which  we  ought  to  respect  and  to  fear;  but  when  I  have  seen  in  all 
these  zealots,  less  of  citizens  than  of  conspii-ators— one  selling  for  gold  his 
factious  passions,  and  only  talking  of  virtue  to  give  a  colouring  to  vice,  ano« 
ther  l^eedy  of  honours  which  he  is  unworthy  of  possessing,  vowing  vengeance 
against  the  hand  which  removes  them  from  his  reach — 

And  this  misguided  people  falling  from  one  abyss  to  another,  and  hastening 
to  misery  by  the  paths  of  crime^Alas!  I  ought  to  tremble;  and  I  have  armed 
myself  in  defence  of  the  state  in  danger,  and  of  the  throne  oppressed.] 

The  life  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford  is  partially  sketched,  and 
warmly  coloured,  by  the  amiable  author^s  own  feelings.  His 
hero  is  a  victim^  a  virtuous  man  innocently  suffering  the  penalty 
of  crime — ^but  never  the  advocate  and  minister  of  an  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  which  ended  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  prince, 
who  abandoned  him, — never  the  heartless  oppressor  of  an  unfor- 
tunate country,  to  whose  misery  his  measures  of  coercion  and 
injustice  so  greatly  contributed;  that  countr}',  of  which  Lally 
ToUendal  boasts  of  being  a  native,  and  of  whose  long  sufferings 
he  observes,  *'  Ni  la  guerre  des  Tartares;  ni  les  briffandages  de9 
Normands^  ni  la  persScution  du  DioclSttan  rCoffre  rien  de  phu 
horrible*^  [Neither  the  wars  of  the  Tartars,  the  robberies  of  the 
Normans,  nor  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  offer  any  thing  more 
horrible]. 

The  Comte  de  Lally  Tollendal  enjoys  that  high  consideration 
in  France,  due  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  The  early  friend 
of  La  Fayette,  and  Malesherbes,  he  now  takes  his  seat  among 
the  constitutional  members  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  is  among 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  private  circles  of  Paris. 
Full,  to  corpulence,  in  his  person;  his  air,  manner,  and  tone  of 
conversation,  are  that  of  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
early  habituated  to  the  first  ranks  of  society. 

########## 

The  name  of  La  Fayette  has  long  been  consecrated  to  fame; 
and  his  existence  has  been  so  intimately  woven  into  the  history 
of  his  country,  that  her  records  and  her  chronicles  must  have 
mouldered  into  nothing,  ere  his  renown  shall  be  forgotten,  or  the 
memory  of  his  deeds  have  faded  into  oblivion.  The  recent  and 
extraordinary  events,  which  again,  for  the  moment,  forced  this 
modem  Ctncinnatus  from  his  plough,  to  assist  in  councils,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  fate  of  an  empire,  have  brought  him  be-, 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  all  the  original  splendour  of  his 
long-tried  virtue;  and  have  naturally  refreshed  recollections, 
which  time  might  have  tarnished,  or  policy  discoloured  or  re- 
pressed. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  appeared  at  the  French  court,  to 
which  his  rank  had  called  him,  while  yet  a  boy.  Too  young  te 
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be  insensible  to  its  pleasures,  but  too  noble  to  be  tainted  by  its 
corruptions,  he  obstinately  revised  a  place,  voluntarily  offered  to 
him,  as  the  stepping-stone  to  such  honours  as  courtiers  eagerly 
solicit.  He  had  already,  at  die  age  of  sixteen,  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged another  vocation*  The  star  of  political  liberty  was  at 
that  period  observed  rising  briehdy  in  the  west,  and  La  Fayette 
was  among  the  first  who  went  forth  from  a  distant  land^  to  wor- 
ship it«  The  young  and  illustrious  pilgrim  was  received  with 
joyous  admiration  by  those,  whose  cause  he  came  to  defend. 
The  genuine  French  cavalier  entered  the  American  army,  as  a 
simple  volunteer,  and  fought  his  way  to  military  distinction,  till 
his  own  feats  obtained  for  him  that  rank,  which  his  modesty  and 
pride  had  before  rejected,  as  an  unmerited  gifu  He  was  made 
Major-General  by  Washington,  who  opposed  his  valour  to 
the  experience  of  Clinton,  and  to  the  skill  of  ComwaUis*  After 
having  received  a  sword  from  the  hands  of  Franklin,  presented 
by  the  American  states,  he  returned  to  France,  the  leader  of 
armies,  the  counsellor  of  statesmen,  and  the  friend  of  philoso- 
phers, at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-two!!! 

The  court  and  the  people  alike  came  forward  to  receive  and 
welcome  the  young  hero,  who  had  reflected  such  credit  on  his 
country;  who  united  the  gay,  gallant,  fearless  spirit  of  ancient 
chivalry,  to  the  modem  principles  of  philosophical  liberty.  His 
mission  to  France,  in  which  he  was  joined  widi  Franklin,  to  ob- 
tain men  and  money  from  the  government,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  American  cause,  was  eminently  successfuL  The  court  did 
not  then  foresee  the  result  of  its  ow^  mistaken  and  selfish  poli- 
cy. Governed  by  every-day  expediency,  it  sought  only  to  feed 
a  flame,  which  consumed  the  strength  of  England;  and  litde 
dreamed  that  from  that  flame  a  spark  would  proceed,  which 
would  eventually  kindle  the  inflammable  mass  collected  within  its 
own  bosom. 

It  was  after  the  peace  with  America,  that  General  La  Fayette 
visiting  once  more  the  land  of  his  early  and  successful  enterprise, 
was  received  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  sort  of 
Roman  triumph,  while  his  journey  through  the  villages  was  one 
perpetuated  scene  of  joy  and  festivity.  On  his  return  to  Europe, 
in  1785,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  and  brought  even  to  the 
court  of  the  Caesars,  as  he  had  done  to  the  pavdions  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  spirit  of  a  pure  and  antique  attachment  to  liberty,  with 
the  graces  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  accomplished  gendeman;  and 
he  was  received  by  Joseph  the  Second,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  flattering  distinction.  It  was  in  accompanying  the  latter 
to  his  reviews,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  close 
observation  of  the  military  genius  of  that  royal  tactician,  with 
which  he  doubtless  enriched  his  own  experience. 
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A  restless  activity  in  the  cause  of  all  that  is  great  or  good, 
united  the  eflbrts  of  General  La  Fayette  to  those  of  Malesherbes, 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  French  protestants; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  devoted  his  powers  and  fortune  to  the 
gradual  redemption  of  the  blacks.  While  the  court  of  Versailles 

Protected  the  Barbary  corsairs,  he  opposed  the  measure  at 
ome,  and  assisted  Jefferson  in  his  league  against  that  piratical 
band,  so  long  the  sluime  and  scourge  of  Europe*  Called  to  the 
assembly* of  the  Notables,  in  1787,  La  Fayette  was  the  first  to 
raise  his  voice  for  the  suppression  of  lettreH  de  cachet^  ^^d  of  state 
prisons;  to  obtain  a  favourable  decree  for  the  French  protest- 
ants,  and  to  propose  a  national  assembly  to  France!  ^^  ^oiP^ 
said  the  timid  courtier,  die  Count  D  *  ♦  *  ♦,  ^^vousfaites  la 
motion  des  Stats-gSneraux?^^  "  Et  mime  mieux  que  celar  [What 
— ^you  make  the  motion  of  the  states-general^— -And  better  even 
than  that],  replied  La  Fayette. 

The  part  which  General  La  Fayette  took  in  the  first  revolu- 
tion, was  too  conspicuous  to  require  at  the  present  day  a  minute 
detail.  Actuated  exclusively  by  the  love  of  his  country,  his  mo- 
tives and  conduct  have,  however,  been  alike  calumniated  by  the 
emigrants  and  the  jacobins;  to  whose  selfishness  and  personality 
his  example  and  hb  influence  were  equally  opposed;  and  while 
the  family  of  Louis  XVI.  rejected  his  proffered  assistance,  in 
distrust  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedonfk,  he  was  already 
marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  clubs,  for  his  strenuous  at- 
tachment to  constitutional  monarchy*  The  spirit  by  which  he 
was  governed,  cannot  be  better  displayed,  than  in  his  reply  to 
the  eager  enthusiasm  of  the  mob;  when,  in  the  day  of  his  bright- 
est popularity,  the  ever-memorable  fourteenth  of  July,  he  ex- 
claimed to  those  who  pressed  round  him,  **  Almez  ies  amis  du 
peupk^mais  reservez  Paveugk  aoumissionpour  la  loij  et  Penthou^ 
siaamepour  la  libertS^^  [Love  the  friends  of  the  people,  but  re- 
member submission  to  die  laws,  and  enthusiasm  for  liberty^]* 

When  the  march  of  the  revolution  was  interrupted,  and  its 
objects  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  faction,  and  the  fury  of 
democracy.  La  Fayette  exposed  himself  steadily  to  the  colossal 
and  disorganising  power  of  the  Jacobins*  **^f  le  rigne  de$ 
ehibs^^''  he  exclaimed,  ^^anSanti  par  vous^  fosse  place  au  rigne  de 
h  lof^  [May  the  reign  of  the  clubs  (annihilated  by  you)  give 
place  to  the  reign  of  the  law.]  But  his  genius  and  his  senti- 
ments no  longer  belonged  to  that  day  of  blood*  Denounced  by 
the  Jacobins,  and  brought  to  trial  by  their  machinations,  his 
conduct  placed  him  above  the  reach  of  their  ^umnies,  and 
he  was  acquitted.  When,  however,  the  sanguinary  law  of  pro- 
scription was  fulminated  against  him,  he  disdained  to  degrade 
himself  by  an  useless  defence*    Accompanied  by  his  uicnd 
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Maubourg^  of  whom  he  himself  ohMtrvt^y  ^  Punion  aoec  moi 
eat  autai  ancienne  que  noire  vie^*  [hU  union  with  me  is  at  old  as 
our  lives;]  and  by  his  aid*de-camp,  Alexandre  Lameth,  he 
quitted  the  polluted  territory  of  his  country. 

The  objea  of  the  patriot  fugitives  .was,  to  gain  either  the 
neutral  states  of  Holland  or  England;  and  they  had  already 
safely  arrived  bey*nd  the  frontiers  of  France,  when  they  were 
taken  by  a  corps  of  Austrian  troops,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
power  of  the  coalition.  Sent  successively,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
to  the  fortresses  of  Luxembourg,  Wezel,  Magdebourg,  and  Ol- 
mutz,  their  patriotism  was  punished  by  privations  and  hardships, 
which  exceeded  the  rigours  of  inquisitorial  severity.  La  Fayette 
was  soon  separated  from  the  companions  of  his  dtght;  and  worn 
out  by  suffering  and  persecution,  he  was  dying  in  the  dungecms 
of  Wezel,  when  a  ray  of  hope  was  offered  to  his  despidr  by  Fre- 
derick William;  who  proposed,  as  the  purchase  of  hb  liberty, 
that  he  shouldyi^mi^Aa  ^/(sn^oin^^  France;  ungrateful  France! 
in  whose  cause  he   then  sutured.    The  energy  of  his  re^ly, 
evinced  his  high  disdain  of  the  shameless  proposaL  ^  No,  never,'' 
said  Mr.  Fox,  speaking  of  diis  event,  ^  never  could  such  per* 
fidy  approach  that  heart,  which  never,  for  one  moment,  ceased 
to  nourish  the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism,  the  purest  and  most  re- 
ligious*'' 

At  length  the  moment  of  liberation  arrived;  a  liberation,  for 
which  La  Fayette  was  more  indebted  to  the  good  feding  of  an 
individual,  than  to  compatriot  generosity  or  national  repentance. 
It  was  upon  his  own  responsibility,  that  Buonaparte  made  die 
surrender  of  La  Fayette,  Maubourg,  and  Bureau  de  Puzy, 
(Lameth  had  previously  been  delivered,  through  dae  intercession 
of  his  mother,)  an  article  in  the  treaty,  which  he  dictated  to 
Austria,  at  Leoben*  In  this  clause  the  directory  were  so  far 
from  participating,  that  they  then  refused  to  reverse  the  outlawry 
of  those,  whom  dieir  general  had  thus  restored  to  liberty.*  I 
have  heard  General  La  Fayette  revert  to  the  obligation  he  thus 
incurred  to  the  late  Emperor,  with  sentiments  of  the  warmest 
gratitude;  but  in  this  instance,  his  feelings  held  no  influence 
over  a  conduct  invariably  governed  by  principles. 

•  The  Ame ricao  government  ^cre  laudably  active  to  procure  La  Fmtbe'f 
release.  When  Washing^n  kad  in  vain  reckimed  kirn  of  ^e  Austrian  go- 
vernment, clandestine  attempts  were  made,  by  American  agents,  to  procure 
his  escape,  which  were  so  far  successful  that  they  succeeded  in  releasiog  him 
from  dmutz.  But  the  general  being  wounded  in  the  adventure,  he  wa*  reU* 
ken  within  ei^ht  leagues  of  his  prison.  It  is  reported,  that  when  Madame  La 
Fayett^  solicited  the  Emperor  in  her  husband's  fitvonr,  he  made  her  this  nn* 
gular  answer  I  "  J*ai  let  maina  lUet**  [My  hands  arc  tied].  If  this  be  true,  theie 
Was  at  the  time  but  one  cabinet  capable  of  exerting  such  an  inflaence;  wai  a 
BritoD  would  be  the  last  to  believe  the  "  damning  tale.** 
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Returned  to  his  countiy,  he  remained  steftdy  to  thoife  prihci- 
pks  which  had  guided  him  through  life,— which  had  led  him  to 
the  deserts  of  America,— -which  had  inspired  him  in  the  cofiflicCs 
of  revolutionary  France,— -had  shielded  him  from  the  corruption 
of  courts,  and  consoled  him  in  the  dungeons  of  captivity.  When 
he  discovered  that  his  opinions  of  the  character  and  views  of 
Buonaparte  were  ill  founded,  that  he  who  had  generously  un- 
locked  his  own  chains,  was  already  engaged  in  weaving  shackles 
for  his  country,  he  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  his  deliverer, 
refused  the  share  offered  to  him  in  public  affairs,  declined  the 
senatorial  dignity  anxiously  pressed  on  his  acceptance,  and  by 
his  bold  restrictive  vote  against  the  consulship  for  life,  snapped 
for  ever  the  tie,  which,  under  the  paramount  influence  of  grati- 
tude, had  for  a  moment  bound  him  to  a  man,  whose  views  dif- 
fered so  widely  from  his  own. 

Firm  of  purpose,  steady,  inflexible,  pursuing  with  the  same 
undeviating  step  the  luminous  path  of  patriotism,  from  which 
ambition  ImkI  never  seduced,  nor  interest  misled  him,  he  retreat- 
ed from  public  life,  sheadied  a  sword,  no  longer  to  be  brandished 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  forgot,  in  the  simple  occupations  of 
his  farm,  that  he  had  once  shared  and  influenced  the  destinies  of 
an  empire*  Refusing  inflexibly  to  bow  before  the  sun  of  impe- 
rial power,  he  accepted  his  retraite  dc  gSnSral^  and  gave  himself 
up  exclusively  to  tfie  endearments  of  domestic  life,  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  science,  and  the  interests  and  improvements  of 
agriculture. 

General  La  Fayette  had,  early  in  life,  sacrificed  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune  to  the  popular  cause;  and  it  was  in  the  name  of 
that  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  nearly  all  that  his  prodigality 
had  permitted  him  to  reserve.  He  had  refused  emoluments 
and  restitutions  in  the  two  hemispheres,  but  the  territories  of 
the  Duchess  de  Noailles,  who  was  guillotined  by  Robespierre^ 
were  restored  to  her  son*in*law,  which  pla^«^  him,  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  at  the  head  of  a  property  at  least  competent 
to  his  desires. 

General  La  Fayette  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  iUnstrious 
house  of  Noailles;  and  the  history  of  female  virtue  and  female 
heroism  presents  nothing  more  rare  in  excellence,  than  the  life 
and  character  of  Madame  La  Fayette.—**  Such  characters,^^'-^ 
s«ys  Charles  Fox,  speaking  of  this  admirable  pm^-^^^  should 
JtourUh  in  the  annals  oftheworld,  andUve  to  posterity,  when  kings 
and  the  crowns  they  wear  mtat  have  mouldered  into  dtist.^^'-** 
While  La  Fayette,  rescued  by  flight  from  the  scaffoki  in  France, 
lay  incarcerated  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  his  devoted  wife, 
uncertain  even  of  his  existence,  and  saved  herself,  by  the  death 
of  Robespierre,  from  the  guillotme,  where  so  many  ot  her  family 
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had  perished,  sent  her  young  and  only  son  to  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  General  Washington;  and,  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters,  with  a  constiti^tion  already  broken  down  by  suffering 
and  grief,  she  hastened  to  Vienna,  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  at  whose  feet  she  solicited  permission  to  en- 
tomb herself  and  her  children  in  the  dungeon  of  her  husband. 
This  was  all  that  was  asked,  and  all  that  was  obtained*  On  die 
point  of  falling  a  victim  to  conjugal  tenderness,  reduced  almost 
to  die  grave  by  a  few  months'  confinement,  amidst  noxious  va- 
pours  and  unwholesome  damps,  the  permission  she  solicited  to 
go  to  Vienna,  to  consult  a  physician,  was  only  granted  her  on 
the  proviso  of  never  returning  to  Olmutz.  The  alternative  was 
insundy  accepted,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette  composed  hersdf 
for  death,  in  the  arms  and  the  dungeon  of  her  husband*  His 
delivery  produced  a  reprieve  to  a  life  so  precious*  He  bore  her 
to  her  native  France,  to  her  own  patrimonial  woods  of  La 
Grange*  Revived,  not  rescued,  she  lived  to  behold  the  return 
of  her  brave  son,  the  re-union  of  her  fiimily,  and  then  sunk  mto 
the  tomb* 

^(••♦•••••#«* 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  deputed  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  to  solicit  General  La  Fayette's  acceptance  of  die 
peerage*  ^^  Should  I  ever  again  appear  on  the  scene  of  public 
life,**  replied  La  Fayette  to  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  "  it  can  only 
be  ab  a  representative  of  the  people*"  He  was  accordingly 
elected,  by  his  own  department,  a  member  of  the  corp9  Ugi^iaHf^ 
and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  ^a 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  li(>erty,  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion;" he  exhibited  in  1816,  to  his  country,  a  bright  untarnish- 
ed model  of  the  true,  pure,  incorruptible  constitutionalists  of 
1789; — wVu>8e  views  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  coun- 
try had  been  ^ccessively  and  effectually  frustrated,  by  the  sor- 
did selfishness  of  smtiquated  privilege,  by  the  factious  intrigues 
of  sanguinary  dcmocr^^  and  by  the  aspiring  views  of  bold, 
boundless,  and  despotic  ambVuon*  ^ 

^  At  the  expiration  of  thirty  years.  La  Fayette  appeared  before 
his  countr}',  with  the  same  immutability  of  principle,  the  same 
energy  of  spirit  and  force  of  eloquence,  as  was  possessed  by  him, 
to  whom  America  raised  statues,  ere  manhood  had  shed  its 
down  upon  his  cheek! — to  whom  the  military  spirit  of  France 
devoted  a  sword  of  victory,  formed  out  of  the  dui^geon-bars  of 
the  Bastille,  which  he  had  broi^I 

It  was  among  the  generous  feelings  of  Buonaparte,  (and  he 
had  not^  a  few,)  to  hold  the  virtues  of  La  Fayette  in  veneration* 
When  intelligence  was  brought  him,  to  the  Bourbon  Elys^e, 
pending  the   discussions  respecting  the  dictatonhip,  that  La 
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Fayette  was  in  the  tribune,  haranguing  the  assemUy;  he  rei- 
terated the  disastrous  inteUigence: — ^**La  Fayette  in  the  tri- 
bune! !"  while  a  spoon,  with  which  he  was  trifling,  fell  from  his 
hand;  and  his  altered  countenance  proclaimed  hb  conviction, 
diat,  **  all  was  over." 

The  conduct  of  La  Fayette  during  this  most  eventful  period, 
when  he  invoked  the  representatives  of  the  people  ^^  to  rally 
round  the  national  standard  of  1789;"  when  he  asserted  that 
^^  it  belonged  to  them  to  defend  the  honour  and  independence  of 
France  against  the  pretensions  of  the  enem\ ;"  is  fresh  in  every 
recollection.  But  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those,  who  have 
admired  him  only  in  public  life,  to  follow  this  brave  warrior  and 
real  patriot,  from  the  scene  of  unequal  contention,  to  that  re- 
treat of  peace  where  the  milder  excellences  of  the  man  are  call- 
ed into  full  existence,  and  even  now  appear  fresh  and  unadul- 
te^ited  by  time  and  suffering,  in  all  the  unpretending  simplicity 
of  genuine  intrinsic  virtue* 

General  La  Fayette  has  not  appeared  in  Paris,  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbon  d3masty  to  France. — And  I  should  have  left 
that  country,  without  having  seen  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments, 
had  not  a  flattering  invitation  from  the  Chateau  La  Orange  ena- 
bled me  to  gratify  a  wish,  long  and  devoutly  cherished,  of 
knowing,  or  at  least  of  beholding,  its  illustrious  masters. — In- 
troduced by  proxy  to  the  family  of  La  Fayette,  by  the  young 
and  amiable  Princess  Charles  de  B  *  *  *,  we  undertook  our 
journey  to  La  Grange  with  the  same  pleasure,  as  the  pilgrim 
begins  his  first  unwearied  steps  to  the  shrine  of  sainted  excel- 
lence. 

The  Chateau  of  La  Grange-Blessneau  lies  in  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  La  Brie;  so  remote  from  any  high  road;  so  lonely,  so 
wood-embosomed,  that  a  spot  more  sequestered,  more  apparent- 
ly distant  from  the  bustling  world,  and  all  its  scenes  of  conflict 
and  activity,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.— Having  left  the  public 
road  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  and  struck  into  an  almost 
impassable  chcmm-de'travers  [cross-road],  we  trusted  to  die 
hints  and  guidance  of  shepherds,  wood-cutters  and  p-ar^^r^-cAant- 
pitre9  for  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  we  were  pursuing.  They  all 
knew  the  chateau  La  Grange;  and  by  their  directions,  we  pro- 
ceeded from  one  ^^deep-entangled  glen'*  to  another;  jolting 
over  stone  brooks,  floundering  through  rapid  mill-streams; 
sometimes  buried  in  forests  of  fruit-trees,  and  sometimes  driving 
through  farm-yards,  to  the  dbmay  of  the  poultry,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  owners;  while  our  coachman  and  a  French  ser- 
vant, who  accompanied  us,  had  always  some  question  to  ask,  or 
some  courtesy  to  offer  and  receive. 

In  crossing  a  ch^min-paoi  [paved  road],  as  it  was  called,  we 
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were  pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road;  and  the  spot 
was  marked  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  March,  1814,  between 
Buonaparte  and  the  Austrians,  called  the  Battle  of  Mormans,  in 
which  the  French  arms  were  victorious.  This  skirmish  prefaced 
the  great  engagement  of  Montreau. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fertile  and  luxuriant  wilderness,  rising 
above  prolific  orchards  and  antiquated  woods,  appeared  the  five 
towers  of  La  Grange-BIessneau,  tinged  with  the  golden  rays  of 
the  setting  sun*  Through  the  boles  of  the  trees,  appeared  the 
pretty  village  of  Aubepierre,  once,  perhaps,  the  dependency  oi 
the  castle,  and  clustering  near  the  protection  of  its  walls.  A  re- 
moter view  of  the  village  of  D^Hieres,  with  its  Reaming  river 
and  romantic  valley,  was  caught  and  lost,  alternately,  in  .the 
serpentine  mazes  of  the  rugged  road;  which,  accommodated  to 
the  groupings  of  the  trees,' wound  amidst  branches  laden  with 
ripening  fruit,  till  its  rudene9s  sullenly  subsided  in  the  velvet 
lawn  that  immediately  surrounded  the  castle.  The  deep  moat, 
the  draw-bridge,  the  ivied  tower,  and  arched  portak,  opening 
into  the  square  court,  had  a  feudal  and  picturesque  character; 
and,  combined  with  the  reserved  tints  and  fine  repose  of  even- 
ing", associated  with  that  exaltation  of  feeling  which  belonged 
to  the  moment  preceding  a  first  interview  with  tfaose^  on  witom 
the  mind  has  long  dwelt  with  admiration  or  interest. 

We  found  General  La  Fayette  surrounded  by  his  patriarchiA 
family; — hb  excellent  son  and  dauriiter-in-law,  his  two  daugh- 
ters (the  sharers  of  his  dungeon  in  Olmutz)  and  their  husbands; 
eleven  grand-children,  and  a  venerable  grand-uncle,  the  ex- 
grand  prior  of  A^alta,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  cross 
and  his  order  worn,  as  proudly  as  when  he  had  issued  forth  at 
the  head  of  his  pious  troops,  against  the  ^^paynim  fot^^  or 
Christian  enemy.  Such  was  the  group  Aat  received  us  in  the 
salon  of  La  Grange;  such  was  the  close-knit  circle  that  made 
our  breakfast  and  our  dinner  party;  accompanied  us  in  our  de* 
lightful  rambles  through  the  grounds  and  woods  of  La  Grange, 
and  constandy  presented  the  most  perfect  unity  of  family  inter- 
ests, habits,  taste,  and  aflPections. 

We  naturally  expect  to  find  strong  traces  of  time  in  the  form 
of  those,  with  whose  name  and  deeds  we  have  been  long  acquaint- 
ed; of  those  who  had  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  wortd,  al- 
most before  we  had  entered  it.  But,  on  the  person  of  La  Fay- 
ette, time  has  left  no  impression;  not  a  wrinkle  furrows  the  am- 
ple brow;  and  his  unbent,  and  noble  figure,  is  still  as  upright; 
bold,  and  vigorous,  as  the  mind  that  informs  it.  Grace,  strength, 
and  dignity  still  distinguished  the  fine  person  of  this  extraordina- 
ry man;  who,  though  more  than  forty  years  before  the  world, 
engaged  in  scenes  of  strange  and  eventful  conflict,  does  not  yet 
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appear  to  have  reached  his  climacteric*  Bustling  and  active  in 
his  farm,  graceful  and  elegant  in  his  salorij  it  is  difficult  to  trace, 
in  one  of  tfie  most  successful  agriculturists,  and  one  of  the  most 
perfect  fine  gentlemen  that  France  has  produced,  a  warrior  and 
a  legislator*  The  patriot,  however,  is  always  discernible* 

In  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty  and  talent  he  ever  pos* 
sessed,  the  memory  of  M*  La  Fayette  has  all  the  tenaci^  of 
unworn  vouthfiil  recollection;  and,  besides  these,  high  views  of 
all  that  IS  most  elevated  in  the  mind's  conception*  His  conver- 
sation is  brilliantly  enriched  with  anecdotes  of  all  that  is  cele* 
brated,  in  character  and  event,  for  the  last  fifty  years*  He  still 
tdkt  with  unwearied  delight  of  his  short  visit  to  England,  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Fox,  and  dwelt  on  the  witchery  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  with  almost  boyish  enthusiasm.  He  speaks  and 
writes  English  with  the  same  elegance  he  does  his  native  tongue. 
He  has  made  himself  master  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing, 
in  English  literature  and  philosophy*  I  observed  that  his  library 
contained  many  of  our  most  eminent  authors  upon  all  subjects* 
His  elegant,  and  well  chosen,  collection  of  books,  occupies  the 
highest  apartments  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  chateau;  and,  like 
the  study  of  Montaigne,  hangs  over  the  farm-yard  of  the  philo- 
sophical agriculturist.-—^'  It  frequently  happens,"  said  M*  La 
Fayette,  as  we  were  looking  out  of  the  window  at  some  flocks, 
which  were  moving  beneath,  "  it  frequently  happens  that  my 
Merinos,  and  my  hay  carts,  dispute  my  attention  with  your 
Hume,  or  our  own  Voltaire.** 

He  spoke  with  great  pleasure  on  the  visit  paid  him  at  La 
Grange  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Fox  and  General  Fitzpatrick. 
He  took  me  out,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  to  show  me  a 
tower,  richly  covered  with  ivy: — ^^  It  was  Fox,"  he  said,  **  who 
planted  that  Ivy!  I  have  taught  my  grand-children  to  venerate 
it." 

The  chateau  La  Grange  does  not,  however,  want  other  points 
of  interest.*— Founded  by  Louis  Le  Gros,  and  occupied  by  the 
princes  of  Lorraine,  the  mark  of  a  cannon  ball  is  still  visible  in 
one  of  its  towers,  which  penetrated  the  masonry,  when  attacked 
by  Marechal  Turenne*  Here,  in  the  plain,  but  spacious,  salon-d" 
manger  [eating  room],  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  domestics  of  the  casde,  assemble  every  Sunday  evening  in 
winter,  to  dance  to  the  violin  of  the  concierge  [porter],  and  are 
regaled  with  Cakes,  and  eau-sucree.  The  General  is  usually, 
aoui  his  family  are  always^  present,  at  these  rustic  balls.  The 
young  people  occasionally  dance  among  the  tenantry,  and  set 

•  The  chMeau  and  territory  of  La  Grange -Blessneau,  belonged  to  the  Noa- 
illes*  family,  and  came  into  M.  La  Fayette'a  handi,  in  right  of  Madame  La 
Fayette. 
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the  examples  of  new  steps,  freshly  imported  by  their  Pans 
dancing-master** 

In  the  summer,  this  patriarchal  re-union  takes  place  in  die 
park,  where  a  space  is  cleared  for  the  purpose,  shaded  by  the 
lofty  trees  which  encircle  it«  A  thousand  times,  in  contemplating 
La  Fayette,  in  the  midst  of  this  charming  family,  the  last  years 
of  the  life  of  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital  recurred  to  me,— -he 
whom  the  naive  Brantome  likens  to  Cato;  and  who,  loving  liberty 
as  he  hated  faction,  retired  from  a  court  unworthy  of  his  virtues, 
to  his  little  domain  of  Vignay,  which  he  cultivated  himself. 
There,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children,  nine  grand-childr^ 
and  a  number  of  faithful  servants,  grown  grey  in  his  service,  he 
describes  his  life  in  the  following  simple  and  natural  manner:*— 
*'  jf^  t»M  comme  Laerte^  cuitivant  tnes  champs^  et  ne  regrtttant  rien 
de  ce  que  fat  lausS.  Je  voudrais  plus  cette  retraite^  qui  aatisfeat 
mon  cdtur  et  Jlatte  ef^lement  ma  vaniti;faime  a  me  represrnter^ 
a  la  suite  decesfameux  xiles  d*Athenes  et  de  Rome^  que  leur  vertu 
avatt  rendu  redoutables  d  leurs  concitoyens.  Je  vis  au  milieu  d^une 
famille  nombreuse  qutfatme;  je  lis^  et  ecris^  je  mSdite^  je  prends 
plaistr  auxjeux  de  mes  petits  enfans;  leurs  occupations  Us  ptus 
simples  m^interessent.  Enfin  tous  mes  momens  sont  rempUs^  et  rien 
ne  manquerait  a  mon  bonheur^  sans  ce  voisinage  affreux^  quivient 
quelquejois  porter  le  trouble  et  la  desolation  dans  mon  c(eur.*'  [I  live 
like  Laertes,  cultivating  my  fields,  and  regretting  nothing  that  I 
have  left  behind  me.  This  retirement  satisfies  both  my  heart 
and  my  vanity;  I  compare  myself  to  those  famous  exiles  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome,  whom  their  virtue  had  rendered  formidable 
to  their  {ellow-ciuzens.— >I  see  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous* 

*  At  the  cbftteao  D'Ortonville,  the  seat  of  the  Marauis  and  Marchkmejs  de 
Colbert  Chabanait,  I  observed  great  attention  was  paid  to  procuring  innocent 
recreation  for  their  tenantry  and  peasantry.  In  the  lawn  before  the  castle 
windows  there  was  a  "  jot  de  bague^**  (a  sort  of  merry  go-round)  a  swing,  a 
spot  cleared  for  them  to  dance  on,  and  many  little  sources  of  amusement,  in- 
vented and  multiplied,  to  preserve  them  from  the  tempution  of  the  vUlage. 
On  Sundays,  they  crowded  on  the  lawn  with  a  confidence  in  their  welcome, 
that  was  quite  delightfid.  In  the  good  old  times,  when  the  **mamkde  her- 
ferie**  [pastoral  mania]  peopled  the  grounds  of  the  chiteau,  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  summer,  with  shepherds  <j  teupet  friti  [with  frizzed  toupees],  and 
shepherdesses  in  court-hoops,  (the  original  of  the  figures  which  ornament 
cbimnev-pieces  in  Sevres  china,  and  biscuit,)  it  was  the  fashion  to  talk  in  rap- 
tures of  the  country,  but  to  stipulate,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  marriage  arti- 
cles, that  it  should  only  be  visited  for  a  certain  period  in  the  year.  Then,  as 
BOW,  the  peasants  were  occasionally  invited  to  rural  festivities  on  the  box -lined 
lawns  of  the  ch&teau,  but  a  dance,  d  la  ronde,  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
its  members  being  sent  to  the  gaUiett  for  some  recent  violation  of  the  dniu  de 
chaste  [game  laws],  and  the  gay  candidates  for  the  "jeu  de  hague'*  to  be  dis- 
patched ^  lUmfiromfrtu  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  corv^,  in  some  distant  dis- 
trict There  were  then  no  rights,  no  securities  for  the  people,  and  there  could 
be  no  confidence,  and  but  iittie  enjoyment. 
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iamily  whom  I  love.  I  r^ad,  I  write,  I  meditate,  I  take  pleasure 
even  iri  t)i«  sports  of  my  grand-children;  their  most  simple  oc- 
cupatiens^interest  me*— -In  short,  every  moment  of  my  time  is 
filled  up,  and  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  my  happiness,  were 
it  not  fpr,  this  dreadful  neighbourhood,  which  sometimes  brings 
trouble  aod  desolation  to  my  heart].  This  letter  of  de  I'Hopi- 
tal,  might  for«k  the  journal  of  La  Fayette,  in  all  its  details  and 
spirit. 

In  accompanying  this  ^^  Uut  of  the  Romans*'*  through  his  ex- 
tensive farii»s,  visiting  his  sheep-folds,  his  cow-stalls,  his  dairies, 
(of  all  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  and  occasionally  asking  me, 
whether  it  was  not  something  in  the  English  style,)  I  was  struck 
with  his  gracious  manner  to  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  various  rustic  offices  of  his  domains*  He  almost 
always  addressed  them  with  " mon  amtj^ — '*  mon  bon  ami^^^^ 
**  mon  cher  ^rfoni**  while  "  ma  bonne  mSre^^  and  "  ma  chSrt 
JilU*^  ["  my  friend,"—"  my  good  friend," — "  my  dear  boy;" 
while  "  my  good  mother,"  and,  "  my  dear  girl"],  were  invited 
to  display  the  delicacies  of  the  cream-pans  and  cheese^presses, 
or  to  parade  their  turkeys  and  ducklings  for  our  observation 
and.  amusement*  An(^  this  condescending  kindness  seems  repaid 
by  boundless  affection,  and  respect  amounting  to  veneration. 
What  was  once  the  verger  [orchard]  of  the  chateau,  where  an- 
ciently the  feudal  seigneur  regaled  himself  in  the  evening,  with  . 
the  officers  of  his  household,  and  played  chess  with  his  chaplain, 
is  now  extended  behind  the  castle,  into  a  noble  park,  cut  out  of 
the  luxuriant  woods;  the  trees  being  so  cleared  awa^,  and  dis- 
posed of,  as  to  sprinkle  Its  green  and  velvet  lawn  with  innume^ 
rable  clumps  of  lofty  oaks,  and  fantastic  elms*  ^  This  is  rather 
English,  too,"  said  General    La  Fayette;   "  but  it  owes  the 
greater  part  of  its  beauty  to  the  taste  of  our  celebrat;ed  landscape- 
painter,  Robert,  who  assisted  me  in  laying  out  the  grounds, 
and  disposing  of  my  wood  scenery." 

It  was  whilst  walking  by  a  bright  moon-light,  in  these  lovely 
grounds,  that  I  have  listened  to  their  illustrious  master,  converse- 
log  upon  almost  every  subject  worthy  to  engage  the  mind  of  a 
great  and  good  man;  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  £ng» 
lish;  always  with  eloquence,  fluency,  and  spirit* 

Our  mid-day  ramble  was  of  a  less  serious  character;  for,  as  the 
young  people  were  let  loose  from  their  studies  to  accompany  us, 
we  issue  i  forth  a  party  of  twenty  strong*  Upon  these  occasions 
the  Grand  Prior  took  a  very  distinguished  part*  He  was  evidendy 
^popular  leader  upon  such  expeditions,  and  having  given  orders 
to  a  party  to  go  in  search  of  some  peculiarly  beautiful  corn-flow- 
ers^ which  were  destined  to  assist  the  dinner  toilette,  the  veteran 
knight  marshalled  his  divisions,  and  commanded  the  expedition, 

u  u 
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•with  an  earnestness  and  a  gravity,  which  very  evidendy  showed 
him  as  much  interested  in  this  precSatory  warfare  upon  bloomt 
and  odours,  as  his  well  disciplined  little  troops*  Some  error, 
however,  in  their  evolutions,  just  as  the  word  of  command  was 
given,  struck  the  General  La  Fayette  himself,  who  commanded  a 
halt,  and  suggested  the  experience  of  his  counsel  to  the  science 
of  the  Maltese  tactics.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  General-commandant  of  the  nationsd  army  of 
Frsmce,  manceuvering  this  litde  rifle  corps,  and  turning  powers 
that  had  once  their  influence  over  the  fate  of  Europe,  against 
corn-flowers  and  May-sweets. 

I  was  desirous  to  learn  how  Buonaparte  seemed  affected  at 
the  moment  that  General  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion who  came  to  thank  him  in  the  name  of  the  chamber  for  his 
voluntary  abdication,  appeared  before  him.  "  We  found  him,** 
said  General  La  Fayette,  ^^  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  many 
others,  acting  out  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  calculation;  neither 
affecting  the  pathetic  dignity  of  fallen  greatness,  nor  evincing 
the  uncontrollable  dejection  of  disappointed  ambition,  of  hopes 
crushed, never  to  revive,  and  of  splendor  quenched, never  tore- 
kindle.  We  found  him  calm  and  serene— he  received  us  with  a 
faint,  but  gracious  smile— -he  spoke  with  firmness  and  preci- 
sion. I  think  the  parallel  for  this  moment  was  that,  when  he 
presented  his  breast  to  the  troops  drawn  out  against  him^  on  his 
return  from  Elba,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  your  emperor,  strike  if 
you  will."  There  have  been  splendid  traits  in  the  life  of  diis 
man,  not  to  be  reconciled  to  his  other  modes  of  conduct: — ^his 
character  is  out  of  all  ordinary  keeping,  and  to  him  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities  could  never,  in  any  instance,  be  applied.*' 

A  few  days  before  this  memorable  interview.  La  Fayette  had 
said  in  the  assembly,  in  answer  to  Lucien  Buonaparte's  re- 
proaches, who  accused  the  nation  of  levity  in  its  conduct  to- 
wards the  Emperor,  "  Go,  tell  your  brother,  that  we  will  trust 
himno  longer;  we  will  ourselves  undertake  the  salvation  of  our 
country."  And  Napoleon  had  learnt  that,  if  his  abdication  was 
not  sent  to  the  chamber  within  one  hour,  M.  La  Fayette  had  re- 
solved to  move  for  his  expulsion*  Yet  Buonaparte  received  this 
firm  opposer  of  all  his  views  with  graciousness  and  serenity; 
and  it  was  this  resolute  and  determined  foe  to  his  power,  who, 
after  this  interview,  demanded  that  the  liberty  and  life  of  Napo^ 
leon  should  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the  French  people. 
But  Napoleon,  always  greater  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity, 
chose  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  nation,  and  to 
seek  safety  and  protection  amidst  what  he  deemed  a  great  and  a 
free  people.  This  voluntary  trust,  so  confidingly  placed,  so  sa- 
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credty  reposed,  was  a  splendid  event  in  the  history  of  England's 
greatness*-it  was  a  bright  reflection  on  the  records  of  her  vir- 
tues! It  illuminated  a  page  in  her  chronicles,  on  which  the  eye 
of  posterity  might  have  dwelt  with  transport!  It  placed  her 
pre^-eminent  among  cotemporary  nations!  Her  powerful  ene- 
^y^  against  whom  she  had  successfully  armed  and  coalesced  the 
civilised  world,  chose  his  place  of  refuge,  in  the  hour  of  adver- 
sity, in  her  bosom,  because  he  knew  her  brave,  and  believed  her 
magnanimous! 

Alone,  in  his  desolate  dwelling;  deprived  of  every  solace  of 
humanit)';  torn  from  those  ties,  which  alone  throw  a  ray  of 
brightness  over  the  darkest  shades  of  misfortune;  wanting  all 
die  comforts,  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  victim  of 
the  caprice  of  petty  delegated  power;  harassed  by  every- day  op- 
pression; mortified  by  mean,  reiterated,  hourly  privation; 
chained  to  a  solitary  and  inaccessible  rock,  with  no  object  on 
which  to  fix  his  attention,  but  the  sky,  to  whose  inclemency  he 
is  exposed;  or  that  little  spot  of  earth,  within  whose  narrow 
bounds  he  is  destined  to  wear  away  the  dreary  hours  of  unva* 
ried  captivity,  in  hopeless,  cheerless,  life-consuming  misery! 
Where  now  is  his  faith  in  the  magnanimity  of  England?  his  trust 
in  her  generosity?  his  hopes  in  her  beneficence? 

The  regret  we  felt  in  leaving  La  Grange,  was  proportioned 
to  the  expectations,  with  which  we  arrived  before  its  gates,  to 
the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  flnder  its  roof.  It  is  a  memorable 
event  in  the  life  of  ordinary  beings,  to  be  permitted  a  proximate 
view  of  a  great  and  good  man!  It  is  refreshment  to  the  feel- 
ings, which  the  world  may  have  withered !-^it  is  expansion  to 
the  mind,  which  the  world  may  have  harrowed!  It  chases  from 
the  memory  the  traces  of  all  the  littlenesses,  the  low,  mean,  and 
sordid  passions,  by  which  the  multitudes  of  society  are  actuated; 
the  successes  of  plodding  mediocritv;  the  triumphs  of  time- 
serving obsequiousness;  and  the  selfish  views  of  power  and  am- 
bition, for  the  destruction  of  the  many,  and  the  debasement  of 
all!  To  have  lived  under  the  roof  of  La  Fayette;  to  have  con- 
versed with  him,  and  listened  to  him,  was  opening  a  splendid 
page  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  perused  with  edification 
and  delight,  and  its  impression  can  only  fade  with  memory  and 
life. 

In  the  brief  history  of  the  French  republic,  the  name  of  Gin- 
guen£  holds  a  place  among  those,  whose  pure  intentions  and 
patriotic  views,  stand  nobly  opposed  to  the  selfish  arid  sangui- 
nary democracy  that  succeeded  to,  and  overwhelmed  them. — His 
character  has  been  said  to  have  been  of  that  true  antique  mould, 
which  the  best,  pages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  present,  for 
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the  example  and  admiration  of  mankind,  and  his  works  hive 
long  had  a  distinguished  place  allotted  them,  in  the  classical 
literature  of  his  country. — ^With  many  claims  to  poetical  repu- 
tation, on  the  continent,  which  have  long  been  admitted.  Mon- 
sieur Ginguene  is  best  known,  in  England,  by  his  able  and  ele- 
gant work  on  Italian  literature. — He  made  his  debta  in  Paris  in 
1772,  then  scarcely  twenty,  and  fresh  from  his  province.  His 
pretty  poem  of  ^ La  Confession  de  Zulmi^'*  obtained  him  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  higher  circles;  and  the  severe  republican 
of  future  times  was  then  only  known,  as  a  charming  poet,  and 
as  **  un  hotntne  de  bonne  compagnie*'*  [a  man  who  kept  good  com- 
pany]. 

The  friend  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Chamfort,  Gid- 
guene  participated  in  his  political  principles;  and  distinguished 
himself  among  the  writers  of  the  ^^feuille  vi/Zaftfow^."— During 
the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  he  was  sole  manager  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  instruction,  and  was  soon  elected  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Having  refused  the  place  of  minister  to 
the  Hanseatic  cities,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Sardinia;  and 
in  1 798,  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  then  reigning  sove- 
reign, who  placed  the  citadel  of  Turin  in  the  power  of  France* 
After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Monsieur  Ginguen^ 
was  elected  trih^une; — but  retiring  from  public  life  in  3  802,  he 
gave  up  his  talents  and  time  to  the  exclusive  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, and  produced  works,  which  hlive  reflected  equal  credit  on 
his  genius  and  his  heart* 

The  republican  spirit  of  Ginguene  forbad  his  bending  the  knee 
before  the  imperial  power;  and  though  he  remained  number  of 
the  Institute,  and  professor  of  Italian  literature,  at  the  AiheniCy 
he  neither  sought,  nor  was  offered  any  place  under  the  govern- 
ment. His  well  known  hostility  to  despotism  deprived  him  of 
the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  but  drew  down  no  persecution,  and 
he  was  passed  over  in  silence,  and  distinguished  only  by  ne- 
glect,— ^after  he  rejected  offers,  and  refused  solicitations,  which 
might  have  drawn  down  a  heavier  penalty  from  mortified  great- 
ness. 

On  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  Ginguene,  to  celebrate  the  event  in  verse,  by  enumerating  the 
crimes  of  the  "  i^wr/»^r."— **%/?  in^/V"  [Whof  I!]  replied 
Ginguene,  with  indignation,  to  the  courtier  who  made  the  pro-, 
posal,  ^'' addressez-vous  pour  cela  a  ceuxy  qui  Pont  louS^  [address 
yourself  to  those  who  have  flattered  him!]  This  hint  was  not 
suffered  to  lie  idle.  Of  the  many  who  lived  by  flattering  the 
Emperor,  nearly  all  were  found  willing  to  owe  tlieir  subsistence 
to  the  abuse  they  lavished  on  him. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  it  was  rumooKd, 
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and  perhaps  idly,  that  Ginguene  had  become  an  object  of  state 
aversion,  out  of  compliment  to  Sardinia;  the  part  he  had  played 
there,  during  the  abdication  of  the  present  sovereign,  being  still 
fresh  in  remembrance*  A  letter  too  had  been  recently  brought 
to  light;  written  by  Ginguene  to  a  French  friend,  at  that  period, 
in  which  he  boasted,  that  **  Madame  Ginguine,  in  the  true  cos- 
tume of  a  republican  ambassadress,  had  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Turin,  m  cotton  stockings*^ — *'''  Whatatrtumphfor  republicanumP^ 
added  M.  Ginguen^,  with  more  gaitS-decceur^  than  became  a 
minister*  It  was  vainly  urged,  that  cotton  stocAin^s  were  now 
admitted  into  the  royalist  toilette;  that  the  prettiest  ultra  ancles 
in  France  had  adopted  them,  in  preference  to  the  silken  hose  of 
the  old  regime;  and  that  even  the  least  decided  female  politician 
in  Paris,  might  appear  in  silk  on  one  day,  or  cotton  on  another, 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  tergiversation,  or  being  added  to 
the  list  ofgirouettes  [weather- cocks].  The  cotton  stockings  were , 
**  damning  proofs^'*  of  inveterate  republicanism,  not  to  be  gotten 
over;  and  M.  Ginguene  consulted  his  peace,  as  well  as  his 
health,  by  retiring  from  Paris,  where  he  might  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  ^^  rest  on  roses^'^  and  to  abandon,  for  the  solitude 
of  the  country,  those  enlightened  circles,  in  which  his  distin* 
guished  name  is  never  mentioned,  but  with  the  endearing  epi- 
thet of  "  le  bon  GinguenS^^  [the  good  Ginguen6]« 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  that  M.  Ginguene 
sought  a  permanent  and  peaceful  retreat  in  his  cottage,  at  Eau* 
bonne,  accompanied  by  his  excellent,  his  inestimable  wife,  and 
an  adopted  son,  a  young  English  boy,  the  object  of  their  mutual 
care  and  instruction.*  It  was  to  this  cottage  we  received  an 
invitation  from  Monsieur  and  Madame  Ginguene;  and  few  invi- 
tations, during  our  residence  in  France,  were  received  with  more 
pleasure,  or  accepted  with  more  willingness.  Eaubonne,  the 
residence  of  St.  Lambert,  of  Madame  d'Houdetot,  the  shrine  of 
so  many  of  the  enamoured  pilgrimages  of  Rousseau,  has  many 
claims  to  celebrity.  It  is  a  retired  and  romantic  little  village, 
hanging  over  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  adding  much  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  that  delicious  scene.  We  approached 
£aubonne  through  a  wood  of  cherry-trees  and  vine-yards,  the 
one  in  full  fruit,  the  other  in  full  blossom;  and  by  a  path-way, 
so  wild  and  intricate,  and  so  steep  in  its  ascent,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  for  more  than  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  while 
our  carriage  followed  us,  with  difficulty,  up  the  ascent. 
*  The  sweet  dwelling  of  Monsieur  Ginguene  lay  immediately 
under  the  heights  of  Montmorenci,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  accli- 

*  A  son  of  the  once  celebrated  P^— — ,the  quondam  tditor  of  «  London  even- 
ing  paper»  now  no  lon|^  remarkable  Jbr  its  lore  of  liberty. 
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vity,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden,  then  rich  in  all  the 
blooms' and  odours  of  the  season,  whose  emanations  were  called 
forth  by  the  ardours  of  a  brilliant,  but  almost  insupportable  sun. 
We  found  the  excellent  and  distinguished  master  of  this  delicious 
scene,  drooping,  and  fading,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  breathed  of 
animation;  M.  Ginguene,  even  then,  appeared  to  us  fast  ap- 
proaching to  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption.  But  the  first  flut- 
ter over,  with  which  a  confirmed  invalid  receives  the  stranger's 
first  visit;  and  all  bodily  infirmity  disappeared  before  the  bril- 
liant vigour  of  a  mind,  which  flowed  through  endless  pleasant- 
ries, and  which,  by  its  pointed  turns  and  happy  allusions,  gave 
to  the  conversation  of  a  philosopher  the  epigrammatic  vein,  that 
makes  a  reputation  for  wit  in  the  mere  man  of  the  world.  M. 
Ginguene  had  come  down  from  his  study  to  receive  us;  and,  in 
ipite  of  our  remonstrances,  he  would  accompany  us  to  the  gar- 
den, and  would  even  have  attempted  the  heights  of  Montmoren- 
ci,  to  point  out  to  us  some  peculiariy  fine  views  of  the  valley 
beneath,  if  we  had  not  almost  forcibly  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
an  attempt,  to  which  he  must  have  found  himself  unequal. 

M .  Ginguene  is  a  passionate  lover  of  rural  life;  and  when  he 
talked  to  me  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  retreat;  when  he 
pointed  out  the  variety  of  his  roses;  when  he  spoke  of  the  grafts 
he  intended  to  make  tor  the  future  seasons,  it  was  at  once  plea- 
sant and  melancholy  to  listen  to  him.  Death  was  imprinted  on 
his  brow,  and  he  talked  only  of  the  renovated  life  of  a  future 
spring!  As  I  was  assisting  him  in  gathering  some  flowers,  the 
gardener,  a  fat,  good-humoured  looking  peasant,  rolled  his  bar- 
row closely  by  us.  M.  Ginguen6  asked  him  for  a  string  to  tie 
up  our  nosegays,  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  *^  Mon  bon 
Charles.'*^  I  repeated,  from  his  own  charming  fable  of  the 
"  Peach  Tree;' 


Mon  bon  Charles, 


Qui  plus  et  mieux  qu*un  oiseau  parle."  . 
[My  good  Charles,  who  chatters  more  and  better  than  the  birdsj. 

"  Yes,"  said  M.  Ginguene,  "  you  are  quite  rig^t;  that  is  **  Mon 
bon  Charks^'*  the  hero  of  ^  Le  vieux  F^her^'  which  you  have 
the  goodness  to  remember. 

■  The  whole  of  this  pretty  fable  is  so  indicative  of  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  the  amiable  fabulist,  and  so  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  peculiar  pleasantry  of 
his  conversation,  that  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  if  from  an 
elegant  little  work,  as  yet  I  believe  scarcely  known  in  England, 
I  cite  here,  as  the  best  comment  on  a  text,  otherwise  unworthy 
of  its  distinguished  subject,  the  fable  I  have  alluded  to.— 
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L£  VIEUX  PECHER. 

«  Depuis  que  la  mu^  ntXrt, 

Qui  remit  sous  mes  doi^  ma  lyre  fujiritive, 

De  moi,  tant  bien  que  mat,  a  fait  un  Fablier, 

Je  suis  plus  que  jamais,  eii  ma  saison  tardive. 

Amateur  des  jardins,  si  ce  n'est  jardinier. 

Souvent  j'y  passe  un  jour  entier: 

A  quoi?  Je  ne  sais  trop,  mais  heureux  de  n'entendre 

Des  bruits,  ni  vrais,  ni  faus,  point  de  devoirs  k  rendre. 

Point  de  bavards,  pour  m'ennuyer. 

Point  d'ail  malin,  pour  m'^pier, 

Et  toujours  des  lemons  k  prendre; 

Lemons  de  langue  dey  oiseaux, 

Et  des  fleurs,  et  mftme  des  arbres, 

Je  les  entendsi  j'entends  lei  moindres  arbntseaux, 

J'entendrais,je  croiSfjusqu'aux  raarbres/ 

Si  marbres  habitaient  sous  mes  bumbles  berceaox. 

Dans  ce  jardio,  ch^ri  de  Pal^  et  de  Flore> 

Est  un  antique  et  beau  prober, 

Dont  les  fruits,  qu'en  naissant  le  Dieu  du  jour  cobre, 

Flattent  Toeil,  I'odorat,  le  goikt  et  le  toucher. 

Mais  ce  favori  de  Pomone 

Vieilttt:  d6jk  son  front  porte  cette  couronne, 

Qui  marque  k  ses  paieib  llnstant  du  noir  nocber; 

Sa  feuille  tombe  avant  I'automne, 

On  voit  son  tronc  se  dess^ber, 

Et  bient6t  la  Nature,  et  si  dure  et  si  bonne. 

Qui  des  arbres,  de  nous,  ^g^lement  ordonne, 

Lui  trace  le  chemin  du  jardin  au  bacher. 

Pr^s  de  lui,  d'une  main  prudente,  . 

Charles,  mon  jardinier,  mit  par  precaution, 

Un  p^cher  jeune  encore,  mais  d*une  belle  attente, 

Et  dont  une  greflfe  savaute 

A  fini  Teducation. 

De  ce  nouveau  venu,  le  vieux  pdcher  se  filche, 

•*  Pourquoi,"  dit  il,  •'  m'associer 

Un  blanc<bec — nn  mince  ^eolier, 

Je  ne  le  puis  souffHr— -je  pretends  qu'on  Tarrache, 

Ou  je  fais  I'an  prochain  banqueroute  au  fruitier?" 

A  ce  dur  propos  mon  bon  Charles, 

Qui  phis  et  mieux,  qu'un  oiseau  parle, 

£t  souvent  adoucit  Tennui  de  travailler, 

Par  le  plaisir  de  babiller, 

Concis  pour  cette  fois,  autant  qu*un  Spartiate, 

R6pond — *'  S'il  faut  choisir,  crains  (fie  je  ne  t'abattc, 

J'aond  de  lui  des  biens,  qu'avec  tui  j'ai  perdus, 

II  plaint  par  ses  fruits^  quand  tu  n'en  auras  plus.** 

Mes  chers  amis,  moi,  qui  Tous  fab  ce  conte, 
Je  pretends,  pour  mon  propre  comptc. 
En  prefiter.  Toujours  j'aimai  les  jeunes  gens, 
Je  veux  de  plus  en  plus,  en  faveur  de  leur  &ge, 
Excuser  leur  d^lauis,  accueiller  leurs  talents, 
Et  brise  des  ^ceuils,  mais  bienf6t  au  rivage 
De  Toraguex  Neptune,  oik  je  let  vois  flottants. 
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Des  mains  et  ds  lavoix  anlmer  leur  courage. 

Aidons  noa  succesaeurs;  c'est  le  conseil  du  sag€. 

Ainsi  de  mon  P^cber  quinteux, 

Je  sais  mettre  ^  profit  la  le^ on  pour  moi-m^e. 

Tel  vieillard  savant  et  hargneux, 

Qui  me  traite  eii  ieune  horomcy  et  fait  le  d^daigneux. 

En  profitera-t-jl  de  m^ine?" 

THE  OLD  PEACH  TREE. 

[Since  ttie  rural  muse  has  again  put  into  my  hands  my  fugitive  lyre,  and 
made  me  for  better  and  worse  a  fabulist,  late  as  my  season  is,  I  am  more  than 
ever  an  amateur  of  gardens.  I  often  pass  there  a  whole  day,  in  doing  I  know 
not  what,  but  happy  to  be  relieved  from  irksome  duties,  from  false  and  true 
reports*  fi'om  chatterers  that  tire  me,  and  from  malicious  eyes  that  watch  me. 
There  I  take  lessons  in  the  language  of  birds,  of  flowers,  and  even  of  trees. 
I  can  hear  even  the  smallest  shrubs.  I  think  I  could  even  hear  the  raarbles,  if 
marbles  inhabited  my  humble  territory. 

In  this  garden,  sacred  to  Pales  and  to  Flora,  is  a  fine  ancient  peach-tree, 
whose  fhiit,  coloured  by  the  god  of  day,  once  delighted  the  eye,  tlie  smell,  and 
the  taste.  But  this  favourite  of  Pomona  grew  old;  already  it  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  decay;  its  leaves  fell  before  autumn,  its  trunk  dried  up,  and  soon  Na« 
ture,  (at  once  so  cruel  and  so  good),  who  disposes  equally  of  trees  and  of  men, 
indicated  the  road  from  the  garden  to  the  wood-pile. 

Near  him,  the  prudent  hand  of  Charles,  my  gardener,  had  carefully  planted 
a  younp  peach-tree,  of  the  fairest  promise,  loid  of  which  a  skillful  graft  had 
finished  the  education.  The  old  peach-tree  g^w  angry  at  the  young  stranger 
— "  Why,"  said  he,  "  must  I  associate  with  a  novice — a  stripling  beginner— I 
cannot  endure  it — pull  him  up  by  the  roots,  or  next  year  I  will  not  give  you  a 
single  peach."  At  this  harsh  proposal,  my  good  Charles,  who  chatters  more 
and  better  than  the  birds,  and  often  beguiles  his  working-time,  by  the  amuse* 
xnent  of  talking,  was  for  once  as  concise  as  a  Spartan,  and  replied^**  If  I  must 
choose  between  you,  you  may  tremble  for  yourself— I  shall  have  fruit  from 
him,  when  you  can  produce  no  more." 

My  dear  friends,  I  have  related  my  tkle,  and  I  will  endeavour  myself  to  pro- 
fit by  the  moral.  I  have  always  lovea  young  people,  and  now  I  will  more  than 
ever  excuse  their  faults  in  favour  of  their  age;  bring  out  their  talents,  and 
when  I  see  them' embarking  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  world,  with  hands  and 
voice  I  will  animate  their  courage.  Let  us  assist  our  successors;  it  is  the  ad- 
vice of  wisdom. 

Thus,  fh>m  my  whimsical  peach-tree,  I  have  drawn  a  lesMa  for  myselC 
Let  every  learned  and  morose  old  man  do  the  same]. 

This  day  at  Eubonne,  the  first  and  the  last  of^my  acquaint- 
ance with  Monsieur  Ginguene,  passed  but  too  rapidly  away. 
We  were  kindly  pressed,  and  willingly  promised,  to  renew  oar 
visit,  and  to  renew  it  often*  Imperious  circumstances,  however, 
interfered  with  our  wishes  and  our  intentions.  We  saw  the  en- 
lightened, the  excellent  Ginguene  no  more;  but  we  carried  from 
his  retreat  impressions  of  human  excellence,  and  human  wisdom, 
which  raised  our  estimation  of  the  species  to  which  he  belonged; 
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and  we  left  this  amiable  sage  with  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
regret,  which  would  have  been  still  more  profound,  had  we  known 
We  were,  taking  leave  of  him  for  ever.* 

Madame  Ginguene,  the  model  of  devoted  wives,  is  a  woman 
of  talent  and  considerable  acquirement;  and,  though  plain  in  her 
person  and  dress,  and  simple  and  unpretending  in  her  manners, 
the  moment  she  enters  into  conversation  she  gives  that  impres-^ 
aion  of  mind  never  to  be  mistaken,  which  a  sentence  is  sufficient 
to  disclose,  and  a  word  sometimes  betrays.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  trace  the  gay  ambassadress  of  Sardinia  in  the 
watchful  and  worn-out  nurse- tender  of  the  videtudinarian  hus- 
band. 

•         «-         •^*#e         •         •         •         #         #. 

There  is  scarcely  an  era  in  the  political  transactions  of 
France,  for  the  last  eight  and  twenty  years,  in  which  the  name  of 
Gregoire,  bishop  of  Blois,  has  not  had  a  place;— 'while  his  nu* 
merous  works,  his  **  Histctre  des  Sectes^*  his  ^^  de  ia  Traite  de 
PEscUxoagc  des  Noirs  et  des  Blancs^^'*  his  **  Discours  sur  la  Liber tS 
des  Ctdtes^^  and  ^^sur  la  DomesticitP^  [History  of  the  Sects,  his 
Treatise  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Blacks  and  Whites,  his  Discourse 
on  the  Liberty  of  Worship],  have  made  him  known  to  Europe, 
bv  sentiments  the  most  philanthropic,  and  by  views  the  most 
philosophicaL  Of  the  many  political  tracts  of  the  ex  bishop  of 
Blois,  his  '*  De  la  Constitution  Franfaise^  dePAn  1814,*'  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  celebrated,  and  it  is  esteemed  in  France,  by  the 
unprejudiced  and  unbiassed,  as  pne  of  the  best  pamphlets  that 
appeared  among  the  multitude  of  brochures^  which  issued  from 
the  French  press  at  that  momentous  period. 

The  abbe  Gregoire,  a  native  of  Lunevillc,  was  a  simple  cure  at 
Embermesnil,  when,  already  distinguished  by  his  virtues,  and 
his  talents,  he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  the  bailliage 
of  Nancy  to  the  Stats-ghUreuXy  in  1789.  He  was  among  the 
first  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  who  joined  the  national  assem^ 
bly,  and  took  the  constitutional  oath,  and  his  first  effort  was,  to 
interest  the  humanity  of  that  assembly  in  favour  of  the  Jews^ 
then  undergoing  persecution  in  Alsace.  Preferred  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Blois,  and  made  president  of  the  ^^  Society  of  the  Friends 
mfthe  NegroeSy^  he  solicited,  in  1791,  the  rights  of  denization  for 
people  of  colour.  Always  the  active  friend,  the  steady  cham- 
pion, and  able  apologist  of  this  unhappy  and  oppressed  race;—* 
desirous  only  that  France  should  have  m  free  constitution,  he 
was  equally  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  the  ancient  regime, 
and  the  influence  of  the  ^erroru^^^.*-— always  preaching  universal 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  this  work»  I  hare  received  letters  horn 
France^  annonncing  the  deskh  of  this  excellent  snd  hi^y  gifUd  pectoaq^ 
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toleration  for  religious  opinions,  he  alone  had  courage  to  appear 
at  the  conventioDf  in  defence  of  Christianiw;  and,  when  he 
heard  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  at  the  head  ef  his  grand  vicars, 
abjure  the  Catholic  religion  at  the  bar  of  that  assembly,  he  start- 
ed up  in  undisguised  horror,  and  had  the  boldness  to  exclaim, 
•*  Infame!  vous  oaez  nier  voire  Dieu!'^'*  [Infamous  man!  do  you  dare 
to  deny  your  God!]* 

In  1 795,  the  Bishop  of  Blois  was  admitted  into  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  was  named  successively,  under  the  consulate 
and  imperial  regime,  president  of  the  Corps  LSgislattf^  member 
of  the  SSnat'Con»ervateur^  Commandant  de  la  Legion  iT Honntur^ 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  Count  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  loaded  with  honours,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  he  was 
among  the  warm  advocates  of  the  imperial  power.  But  he  was, 
invariably  and  inveterately,  the  opponent  and  the  foe  of  the  in- 
creasing influence  and  final  despotism  of  Napoleon:— -always 
among  the  few  who  composed  the  opposition  in  the  senate,  he 
spoke  with  a  hardihood  against  him,  who  was  so  rarely  offended 
with  impunity,  which  the  most  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
constitutional  principles  could  alone  have  instigated:  and  it  is 
thought  that  he  would  more  than  once  have  faUen  the  victim  of 
his  principles,  had  not  Buonaparte  respected  too  much  that 
public  opinion,  by  which  he  himself  rose,  and  which  had  never 
varied  in  favour  of  the  revered  Bishop  of  Blois. 

During  the  last  scenes  of  Napoleon^s  eventful  drama,  Gregoire, 
in  utter  despondency  for  the  liberties  of  France,  left  the  country, 
travelled  into  England  and  Germany,  and  only  returned  into 
France,  when  he  believed  the  light  of  freedom  again  appeared 
brightening  her  horizon.  He  was  at  that  period  among  the  first 
to  vote  the  expulsion  of  the  Napoleon  family  from  the  throne  of 
France  for  ever. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Chambers  of  Representatives,  in 
1815,  when  the  wild  passions  of  the  various  political  factions  of  the 
nation  were  again  drawn  into  conflict;  Gregoire  appeared  in 
the  assembly,  offering  his  works  in  token  of  homage  to  its  ac- 
ceptance, and  demanding  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
should  make  a  part  of  the  new  constitutional  decrees. 

Accused  of  having  been  among  the  number  who  voted  the 
death  of  Louis  XVL,  and  consequently  placed  under  the  ban  of 
royal  aversion,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  deprived  alike  of  his  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  honours,  of  his  legislative  and  literary  func- 
tions, now  no  longer  a  bishop  nor  a  peer, — ^his  seat  vacated  in 

*  The  Committee  of  public  instruction  wmi  ordered  to  present  a  trofect 
**tendant  ^  wbtHtuer  tm  culte  rauonabie  au  culte  'CathoUqueP*  [tending  t» 
•absliuits  a  reasonablo  wonhip  ip  place  of  the  Catholic] 
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the  senate,  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Institute,  this 
venerable  prelate  and  beneficent  man  seeks  safety  in  profound 
retreat,  and  living  wholly  out  of  the  World,  devotes  his  time  to 
religious  duties,  to  the  composition  of  works  of  philanthropy 
and  utility,  and  to  watching  over  the  fast-declining  health  of  an 
old  lady,  whom  adversity  has  thrown  on  his  protection,  and 
whom  he  always  mentions  by  the  endearing  name  of  ^^  ma  mire 
€uIoptive*^  [ray  adopted  mother]. 

it  was  widi  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  found  the  card  of 
the  bishop  of  Blois  among  the  names  of  our  earliest  visitors,  on 
our  arrival  in  Paris;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  we  lost  little 
time  in  acknowledging  so  highly  valued  and  so  flattering  an  at- 
tention. When  we  went  to  return  his  visit,  the  good  bishop  re- 
ceived us  in  his  study,  a  retired  apartment,  at  the  rear  oThis 
hotel,  remote  and  silent  as  the  cell  of  monkish  retreat*  The 
apartment  of  habitual  occupation  of  eminent  persons  is  always 
interesting;  it  seems  to  partake  of  their  existence,  and  traces  of 
their  tastes  and  pursuits  are  every  where  sought  for,  to  feed  cu- 
riosity, or  fascinate  attention*  As  I  threw  my  eyes  round  the 
apartment  of  the  Abb^  Gregoire,  it  appeared  to  me  strictly  ana- 
logous to  his  character  and  views  and  habits;— -books  of  moral 
philosophy  and  devotion  lay  on  every  side;  a  crucifix  hung  at 
the  foot  of  his  couch;  a  slave-ship,  admirably  carved  and  con- 
structed by  Mirabeau,  lay  upon  a  table  near  him;  and  the  mix- 
ture of  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  man  of  God,  of  the  devout 
minister  and  able  legislator,  was  every  where  observable.  We 
found  him  occupied  in  looking  over  papers,  which  he  was  com- 
mitting to  the  flames.  ^^  1  have  just,"  he  said,  ^*  burnt  a  parcel 
of  billets  of  Mirabeau,  which  have,  more  than  once,  made  me 
smile;  one,  in  particular,  in  which,  after  discussing  some  great 
political  question  of  the  day,  he  invites  me  to  come  off  imme- 
diately, and  hear  him  play  the  tabor  and  pipe,  which  he  had  just 
learned:  adding,  we  should  have  a  gay  evening,  as  La  Roche- 
faucalt  and  others  were  to  join  us." 

The  character  and  talents  of  Mirabeau  naturally  became  the 
.subject  of  discussion*  The  Bishop  said,  ^^  he  had  splendid  ta- 
lents, and  great  vices;  but  his  tsJents  were  necessary  to  the 
cause  in  which  we  then  had  all  so  sanguinely  embarked,  and  his 
vices  were  those  of  the  state  of  society  of  that  day  in  France, 
and  of  the  class  to  which  he  peculiarly  belonged."  The  Abbi, 
however,  with  this  charitable  preface  to  the  errors  he  condemn- 
ed, spoke  with  vehemence  of  the  immorality  of  Mirabeau;  but  it 
was  more  in  the  language  and  tone  of  reprehension  of  a  religious 
recluse,  than  in  the  manner,  or  with  the  experience,  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  The  fact  was,  that  the  immorality  of  Mirabeau  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  constituted  an  ^^  aimabk  rOu6^^ 
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in  the  chys  of  the  Regent,  or  of  Louis  XV.  His  vices  had  nei* 
ther  the  systematic  coldness,  nor  the  formal  developement  of  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu's  enormities;  and  his  morab  would  never 
have  been  called  in  question  in  old  France,  had  not  hb  political 
principles  subjected  him  to  the  hatred  and  aversion  of  those, 
who  upheld  its  institutions,  and  drew  their  existence  from  its 
errors. 

The  Abbe  Gregoire  showed  us  with  great  pride  a  glass  case, 
filled  with  the  literary  works  of  negro  authors;  many  of  whom 
he  had  himself  redeemed  and  brou^t  forward.  ^^  I  look  upon 
this  little  book-case,"  he  observed,  ^^  as  a  refutation  of  all  that 
has  been  said  against  the  intellect  of  blacks;  that  unhappy  race, 
like  the  wild  plants  of  some  neglected  soil,  want  only  care  and 
culture  to  bear  in  due  time  both  flowers  and  fruit." 

We  talked  to  him  of  a  work  he  was  then  engaged  in,  on  the 
moral  education  of  servants  f  "  The  French  press,"  he  said,  **  is 
unwearied  in  issuing  forth  calumnies  against  me:  I  shall  onl3r 
reply  to  my  enemies,  by  doing  all  the  litde  good  I  can  to  my 
fellow-ereaturcs.  I  have  done  with  public  life;  the  few  days  that 
may  be  spared  me,  shall  be  devoteid  to  domestic  amelioration, 
and  to  the  cause  of  humanity." 

From  the  period  of  this  first  visit,  our  intercourse  with  the 
ex-bishop  of  Blois  was  frequent.  There  was  in  his  appearance, 
his  manner,  his  very  mode  of  expression,  an  originality,  a  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  character,  irresistibly  attrs^ctive 
to  a  mind  something  wearied  by  the  common  places  of  society* 
He  speaks  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  thought  came  too  fast  for 
utterance;  and  there  is  a  freshness,  a  simplicity,  in  his  man- 
ner, that  mingles  the  eager  curiosity  of  a  recluse'  with  the  pro- 
found reflections  of  a  philosopher;  and  leaves  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  such  a  character  could  have  passed  through  the 
world's  hands,  and  yet  have  retained  the  original  gloss  of  nature 
in  its  first  lustre.  A  sort  of  restless  benevolence,  always  anx- 
ious to  relieve  or  to  save,  to  alleviate  or  to  improve,  is  extremely 
obvious  in  his  conversation,  as  it  is  illustrated  by  his  life;  aiMl  I 
found  it  so  difficult  to  reconcile  the  profound  humanity  of  his 
character,  with  his  supposed  vote  when  the  life  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  was  at  stake,  that  lone  day  ventured  to  touch 
on  the  subject:—**  /  never  instigated  the  death  of  any  human 
Jkeings^^  was  his  reply.  **  I  voted  that  Louis  the  XVIth  should 
be  the  first  to  benefit  bv  die  law,  which  abolished  capital  punish^ 
ment;  in  a  yfor^^^I condemned  him  to  livef*^ 

There  has  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  so  intiitiate  a  con- 
nexion between  church  and  state,  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  up 

*  Gregoire  liad  long  advocated  the  abolition  of  capital  puniahBent 
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Ae  associationd  thus  formed  in  the  mind;  and  a  dignified  pre* 
late  talkingt  he  language  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Hampden,  is  a  sole- 
cism in  principles,  not  easily  reconciled  with  modem  modes  of 
action.  When  Gregoire  has  praised  to  me  the  freedom  of  the 
English  constitution,  as  established  at  the  revolution,  and  pray- 
ed devoutly  for  its  continuance— -when  he  spoke  of  the  misery  of 
the  political  and  moral  corruption  of  France,  which  urgea  on 
the  revolution,  with  the  pious  horror  of  a  minister  of  the  reli- 
gion of  peace  and  beneficence,  I  have  more  than  once  asked  him^^ 
by  what  early  impressions  the  bishop  of  Blois  had  become  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  a  Cato  or  a  Rusself— He  always  an« 
sweredme  with  the  simplicity  of  a  religious  recluse,  *^  my  guides 
have  always  been  my  heart  and  the  scrfptures:  the  one  taught 
me  to  sympathise  with  the  oppressed,  and  I  found  all  my  ideas 
and  principles  of  liberty  in  the  other." 

The  bishop  of  Blois,  however,  as  he  himself  assured  me,  was 
not  the  only  catholic  prelate  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, and  drawn  his  arguments  in  its  favour  from  the  same 
source  where  he  had  sought  them.  **  Here,"  he  said,  one  morn- 
ing, taking  a  pamphlet  from  the  drawer  of  his  writing-desk,- 
^^  here  is  a  singular  and  interesting  sermon,  in  favor  of  civil  liber- 
^,  as  intimately  united  with  Christian  faith;  composed  by  citizen 
Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  bishop  of  Imola;  and  addressed  to  the 
people  of  his  diocese,  in  the  Cisalpine  government,  in  the  year 
1797.  Speaking,  however,  of  the  union  of  Christianity  and  civil 
liberty,  I  allow  that  he  goes  beyond  the  line  of  mere  constitu- 
tional principles,  when  he  observes—**  w/i,  mes  chSrsfrh'eSy  soyez 
t9U8  Chretiens^  et  votts  serez  (PexceUens  dimocrates*^  ^es,  my  dear 
brethren,  be  all  Christians  and  you  will  be  excellent  democrats]. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  simplicity  and  gravity,  with 
which  this  was  uttered;  and  I  observed,  **  your  citizen  Cardi- 
nal has,  I  suppose,  long  since  paid  the  forfeit  of  this  imprudent 
profession  of  faith." — "  No,**  replied  the  bishop  gravely,  "  the 
sentiments  of  Christian  faith,  and  paternal  tenderness,  which 
breathe  through  the  whole  of  this  excellent  homily  (some  exag- 
geration in  terms  and  principles  which  belonged  inevitably  to 
that  day  of  exaltation  excepted),  have  been  carried  by  the  ex- 
cellent bishop  of  Imola,  firom  his  see  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the 
throne  of  the  Christian  world;  and  the  present  successor  of  St. 
Peter  is  worthy  of  the  high  place  he  fills.  The  citizen  Cardi* 
nal  Chiaramonti  is  now  the  venerable  Pope  Pius  VII."* 

*  This  most  curious  homiljr  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  has  fbr  its  title* 
^  psge:— *■  Hom^lie  du  citoyen  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  Ev^que  D'lmobit  ac- 
''tueLlemeDt  SouTcrain  Pontiffe,  Pie  VII.;  address^  aapeuple  de  son  Dioc^e, 
"  dans  la  R^publique  Cisalpine,  le  jour  de  la  naissance  de  Jesus  Christji  Pan 
^  IZd/^—Imotey  de  nrnprim^rie  de  la  nation,  an  6  de  la  liberty— Ri-imprim^e 
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The  bishop  of  Blois,  though  fast  verging  on  seventy,  exUbtts 
little  trace  of  age  in  his  appearance*  His  fresh  and  animated 
manner,  his  vigorous  and  active  mind,  his  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic countenance  and  person,  all  seem  to  throw  time  at  a 
distance,  and  to  remain  unassailable  by  the  shocks  of  adversi* 
ty.  Wholly  retired  from  the  world,  devout,  studious,  tempe- 
rate; many  days  may  yet  be  reserved  for  him: — ^may  he  enjoy 
them  in  safety,  and  resign  them  in  peace! 

The  little  intercourse  which  necessarily  subsisted  between 
England  and  France,  prior  to  the  year  1814,  has  left  the  two 
countries  reciprocally  strangers  to   some  of  the  most  popular 

**iL  Come,  chez  Charles  Antoine  Ostinelli,  sn  8.  £t  i  Piritft  chez  Adriaii 
*\Ergou,  Imprimcur,  1814." 

[Homily  of  citizen  Cardinal  Chiaramonti,  Bishop  of  Imola,  now  Sorereign 
Pontiff,  Pius  VIL;  addressed  to  the  people  of  his  diocese  in  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  year  1T97— From  the  na- 
tional  prcs^— Imola,  the  sixth  year  of  liberty —Reprinted  at  Como,  by  Charles 
Antony  Ostinelli,  year  8.  And  at  Paris,  by  Adrian  Ergnu,  Printer,  I8U.3 

The  following  passages  are  fair  specinnens  of  the  style,  in  which  this  ser- 
mon is  composed: 

/'  Je  ne  vous  parlerai,  ni  de  Sparte,  ni  d'Ath^nes.  Je  garderai  le  silence  sur  la 
••  fanieuse  legislation  de  Lycurgue  et  de  Solon--ct  ro^me  snr  cette  Carthage, 
*'  la  rivale  de  Rome.  Nos  reflexions  et  nos  souvenirs  le  reportent  plus  convena- 
"  blement  sur  I'antique  r^publique  Romaine.  Consid^rez,  mes  fibres,  les  il1us« 
*'  tres  citoyens,  dont  elle  snionora,  et  les  moyens  par  lesquels  ils  a'assur^rent 
«'des  droits  ii  I'admtration.  Rappellerai-je  le  courage  de  Mutius  Sc^vola?  de 
^  Curtius?  des  deux  Scipions?  de  Torquatus?  de  Canille?  et  de  tant  d'autres, 
**  Gui  fleurirent  ^  ces  epoques  memorables?  Leurs  eioges,  traces  par  une  foole 
**  a*ecrivains,  sont  encore  Tinstruction  de  la  posterity.  Caton  d*Utique,  dont  oa 
''a  dit  que  la  gloire  le  poursuivoit,  d'autant  plus  qu'i)  s'obstinoit  k  la  fair; 
**  Caton  Tous  apprendra  comment  Rome  ^tendit  sa  reBomm^e,  et  r6:ula  les 
••limites  de  sa  republique,"  $tc.  &c. 

*'  Que  la  Religion  Catholique  soit  Tobjet  le  plus  cher  de  votre  cceur,  de  votre 
**pi6\.6,  de  toutes  vos  affections.  Ne  croyez  pas  qu'elle  cha^ue  la  forme  du 
«*  gouvemement  d^mocratique.  En  y  vivant  unis  &  votre  divin  Sauveur,  vous 
**  pourrez  concevoir  une  juste  esp^rance  de  votre  salut  etemel;  vous  pourres, 
••en  opei'ant  votre  bonheur  temporel  et  celui  de  vos  fibres,  op^rer  la  gloire 
'<  de  la  republique  et  des  autorit^s  qui  la  r^gissent." 

[I  will  not  tMik  to  you  of  Spai  ta  or  of  Athens.  I  will  be  silent  on  the  famoos 
legislation  of  Lyciirgus  and  of  Solon— and  even  on  that  of  Carthage,  the  rival 
of  Rome.  Our  thoughts  and  our  memories  remind  us  more  properly  of  the 
ancient  ^oman  Republic.  Consider,  my  brothers,  the  illustrious  citizens  whom 
•he  honoured,  and  the  actions  on  which'  they  founded  their  claioDs  to  admira- 
tion. Recollect  the  courage  of  Mutius  Scaevola?  of  Curtius?  of  the  two  Scipios! 
of  Torquatus?  of  Camillus?  and  of  so  many  others  who  flourished  in  these  me* 
morable  ages?  Their  eulogiums,  traced  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  are  still  lessons 
for  posterity.  Cato  of  Utica,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  the  more  he  fled  from 
glory  the  more  she  pursued  him:  Cato  will  teach  you  how  Rome  extended  her 
renown  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  republic,  &c.  &c.  8tc. 

Let  the  Catholic  religicm  be  the  object  most  dear  to  your  hearts,  your  pie- 
ty, and  your  affections.  Do  not  believe  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  In  living  united  to  your  divinn  Saviour,  you  may 
entertain  a  just  hope  of  your  eternal  salvation;  you  may,  in  improving  vonr 
tempoital  happiness  and  that  of  your  brothers,  contribute  to  the  glory  of  tlie 
republic  and  of  the  auUiorities  which  preside  over  it]. 
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writers  in  their  respective  languages.  Of  our  modem  Englbh 
poets,  France  knows  little;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  be- 
fore the  first  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  even  the  works  of 
Moore,  Byron,  and  Scott,  were  almost  unheard  of  in  its  litera- 
ry circles.  Of  the  innumerable  poets  good  and  bad,  in  which 
France  abounds,  England  even  still  remains  ignorant,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions.— Even  the  superior  eflPusions  of  Pamey,* 
Le  Gouve,t   Berchoux^  Le  Brun,$  and  Chenier,||  are  but  lit- 

•  Parny,  author  of  •*  Elo^  ^  El^onnre,'*  "  Lei  Guerre*  dea  Dieux,**  "  La 
Scanduunfe"*  [Eulog'iums  on  Eleonora— The  wars  of  the  ,Goda~ScandinaviaX 
kc.  &c.  &c.  Pamey  was  protected  and  pensioned  by  Napoleon, 

t  Le  Gouv6,  author  of  «  La  MMte  de$  Femmet**  [The  Merit  of  Women^ 
tec  &c  &c. 

t  Berchoux,  author  of  "  La  Dante^  au  let  Dieux  de  ?0p6r(t*  [Dancinf^»  or  the 
Gods  of  the  Opera];  "  La  Gattronotnie;*'  "  P^enee  Fvgitivesi**  "  Poeme  mr  Vol* 
Utirei**  &c.  &c.  M.  fierchoux  is  now  living  at  his  scat,  in  Auvergne. 

f  Le  Brun,  author  of  four  volumes  of  odes,  epigrants,  epistles,  and  elegies. 
His  odes  rank  in  France  with  those  of  J.  ^.  Rousseau  and  Malherbes.  He  is, 
lK>wever,  always  spoken  of  by  French  critics,  as  being  "  aimabiet  •phitvel, 
mais  mSchant^  [agreeable,  witty,  but  wicked].  Of  his  claims  to  the  latter  epi- 
thet, his  little  impromptu,  on  the  celebrated  Fanni  Beauhamois,  (grandmother 
ta  the  ez-queen  of  Holland,)  is  a  proof. 

Egl^  belle  et  poSte,  a  deux  petlts  travers, 
£Ue  fait  son  visage— et  ne  fait  pas  ses  vers.** 

[Egle,  a  beauty  and  a  poetess,  has  two  little  fitiilts— she  makes  her  fiice^and 
the  does  not  make  her  verses]. 

H  Chenier  established  his  celebrity,  by  his  play  of  Charles  IX.,  giveo  in 
1789.  The  emotiori  which  this  play  excited,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  but  most 
decided  presages  which  ushered  in  the  revolution.  Chenier  took  an  active 
part  in  every  stage  of  that  event;  and  while  he  successively  obtained  high  and 
important  offices  under  the  various  governments,  his  poetical  works,  hia 
«  Hrnry  FIW  "  La  Mm  de  Calai'  fThe  Death  of  Calas],  «  C^mu  Gracckue^'* 
**  TinwUon**  and  "  FeneUn^**  gave  hiro  for  a  time,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  tragic  poet  of  the  nation.  It  is,  however,  by  his  *'  Ode  to  Voltaire,"  that  be 
is  now  best  known  and  most  admired.  This  splendid  composition  lost  hiro  the 
favour  of  Napoleon;  and  he  died  in  disgrace,  a(\er  having  largely  benefited  by 
the  bounty  and  countenance  of  the  emperor.  He  had  been  roacle  an  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  "  Inepecthtr  general  dee  ^tmke**  [Inspector  general  of 
studies]  His  last  works  were  all  directed  against  the  despotism  of  the  ruling 
authority,  and  he  neither  spared  the  monarch  nor  his  ministers.  0(  the  latter 
usertion,  the  folk>wing  stanza  is  a  proof. 

•*  Epigramme  gwr  le  Prince  de  T 

«*  Hoquette,  dans  son  tems— Tally*  ••  dans  le  nfttre, 

Furent  tons  deux,  prelates  d' Autup; 

Tartuffe  est  l*image  de  Tun; 
Ah!  si  Moli^re  avait  vu  Tautre!!** 

{Epigram  on  Prince  de  T . 

Roquette,  in  his  time— Talleyrand  in  ours,  were  both  bishops  of  Autu«4 
Tartime  is  the  image  of  the  one;  Ah!  if  MoU^re  had  seen  the  bther]. 
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Ht  read;  while  the  works  of  Raynooard.*  Lornuan,-f  Gnnd- 
Iiiai80ii4  Du  Menil,  Du  Paty,  Mad.  Dufrenoy,  Fontuies,$  Ar- 
nault,!!  Michaud^and  aa  boat  of  others,  are  scarcely  known  even 
by  name. 

Among  the  dramatic  poets  who  have  sprung  up  in  France 
since  the  revolution,  the  Comte  Le  Mercier  takes  a  very  decid- 
ed lead,  both  by  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  produc- 
tioos.  Le  Mercier,  the  son  of  the  secrSiaire  de»  commandtmms 
of  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  the  favourite  and  protSgS  ot  die 
Princess  de  Lamballe  (daughter  to  the  Due  de  Rich'  Ueu,)  was 
bom  and  reared  at  the  court,  and  yet  distinguished  hirosrlf  as 
among  the  earliest  and  most  evident  advocates  of  the  revolution. 
Loaded  successively  with  republican  honours,  and  imperial  hr 
TOur,  Mons.  Le  Mercier  continued  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the 
muses  with  a  great  varier^^  of  success.  At  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen he  produced  his  "  MHiagerCy^  which  obtained  "six  repre- 
sentations; and  which  has  since  been  followed,  at  various  epochs, 
by  his  **  Lovelace  Franfaia;^ — '' ScarmataJo;'^'^''  Tartu fe  Rf- 
vokitionnaire,^'^^^^  Levite  eTEphraim;'^^^^^  Ag'amemnon^  which 
obtained  the  most  unbounded  success;  ^^  Pinto ^^  a  comedv,  in 
five  acts;  "OpAw,''  an  Egyptian  story;  ^^ Plau$e;^^ — '"'Chris- 
iophe^oiumbr'^'^  Baudoiun^  Empereur  de  Constantinople;^^-' 

•  M.  Raynouardy  origina,11y  an  amocm  Qa  lawyer]  in  Provence,  but  sufficient- 
ly independent  in  hit  circumstances,  to  permit  bis  Riving  up  his  profession, 
lias  Vmg  r^ tifed  to  the  enjojmient  of  literary  pursuits.  His  line  tr%|^dy  of 
the  TtmpUurt  was  crowned  with  the  roost  complete  succesa  His  **  Etau  de 
BloUt**  represented  in  1814,  was,  I  believe,  less  fortunate.  He  has  also  pub- 
fished  some  fugitive  pieces,  and  a  poem,  called  '*  S^craie  au  Tetnpk  d* Jjt* 

t  The  **  OmatU  en  Egypte,**  of  M.  Lormain,  has  obtained  distinction  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  style.  His  odes  on  the  battles  of  Buonaparte  are  now 
less  popular  than  they  once  were.  His  translation  of  the  **  Jeruta/emt"  and 
the  **  AmmtOf**  are  said  to  have  considerable  merit.  He  has  aUo  imitated 
••  rotrr^'t  Mfht  Thmt^hts,"  in  his  "  Feiilet  PtHtiqmes,**  with  success. 

JM.  Grandmaison  is  author  of  the  «  .^mourM  Epi^ue*,**  "  PfdUipt  Amste^^ 
many  other  poetical  effusions.  M.  G.  socompanied  Buonaparte  into  Egypt. 
^  M.  ae  Fontanea,  before  the  revolution,  published  s  translation  of  P^'t 
Essay  on  Man,  and  his  **  VtrgerP — He  wrote,  during  the  revolution,  ibr  vari- 
ous joumids,  and  composed  and  pronounced  a  funeral  Hoge  on  Washington,  in 
the  Temple  of  Mars!  M.  de  Fontanea  was  distinguished  by  Buonaparte,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  who  created  him  successively  Count  of 
the  Empire,  Cominandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
Imperial  University.  The  king  has  created  M.  de  Fontaiies,  Peer  of  France, 
and  Oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

II  M.  Arnault,  the  author  of  the  tragedies  "  Mariw  <i  Mhuerne^*  ••  Lwr4ce^ 
**  Cineirtnahu,**  kc.  8cc.;  was  among  the  literary  men  of  France,  who  were 
most  distinguished  by  Napoleon  Arnault  accompanied  him  into  E{;vpt,  and 
both  under  the  consulate  and  imperial  government,  held  many  high  omoea  of 
trust  and  emolument.  In  1815,  he  was  included  in  the  onlonnance  of  the 
34ih  of  July,  and  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within  three  days,  and  to  retire  to  the 
place  of  exile  indicated  by  the  minister  of  police.  He  is  still  in  banishment. 
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^Canuik'^'^^PhiUppe  Auguste '^'^'^  St.  Louis  en  EgypUa^ 
~"  Chvis  /'— *^  Lefaux  bon  Hommey'*—9nd  ^*  Charlemagne.^ 

M.  Le  Mercier  has  relieved  bis  dramatic  prodactiona  with 
some  pieces  of  lighter  poetry ;  and  among  these  fugitive  works^ 
**  Lee  dges  Fran  fats,''  and  "  V  Homme  Renouv^lU,^'  [The  French 
ages,  and  the  Man  Renewed],  have,  I  believe,  obtained  popula- 
rity. His  ^^  Atlantiade.^^  which  yet  remains  to  be  finished,  and 
which  has  only  been  partly  published,  and  partly  read  in  society, 
calls  for  a  more  distinguished  notice,  as  being  more  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  ordinary  composition,  than  either  his  tragedies  or 
lyric  poems. 

While.  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 
and  to  illustrate,  in  his  prose  poem  of  ^^  Lee  Martyrs^^  that  the 
Christian  mythology  is  more  favourable  "  au  jeu  dee  paseions^ 
[to  the  play  of  the  passions],  (to  use  his  own  words)  and  to  the 
development  of  character  in  the  ^pSe  [epic  poem],  than  the 
pagan  theogony,  and  that  saints  and  martyrs  are  more  interest- 
ing, personages  than  gods  and  heroes ; — M«  Le  Mercier  has 
substituted,  in  his  ^^ Atkmttadey^  physical  and  geometrical  divi- 
nities, for  those  of  the  Pantheon  ;  and  equally  neglecting  *^  ar- 
rrues  ojf'  martyre^^  and  le^^ons  of  saints,  with  the  presiding  dei- 
ties of  Olympus  and  Parnassus,  he  has  plunged  at  once  into  new 
systems  of  poetical  machinery,  and  rests  his  claims  to  poetical 
originality,  upon  seeking  his  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  laws  of 
gravitation  and  repulsion,  and  upon  following  the  system  of  New- 
ton, and  drawing  his  personages  from  **  lea  forces  virtuelles  da 
monde^^  [the  virtual  powers  of  the  world].  Thus,  leaving  far 
behind  the  intrigues  of  the  plants^  and  the  loves  of  the  triangles^ 
M.  Le  Mercier  iqfroduces  at  once  upon  the  scene  his  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces,  under  the  names  of  BarytlUe  and  Probal- 
iane^  as  the  leading  personages  of  his  epic  ; — while  Curgire,  (the 
curvilinear  motion)  Pyroph6se^  (caloric)  Sulphydre^  (brimstone) 
Electrone  (electricity)  assist  in  canning  on  the  main  plot,  and 
produce  many  interesting  episodes.  The  poles,  with  some  other 
mute  personages,  seem  merely  called  in  as  fguratives^  to  fill  up 
the  pauses  of  the  deeper  interest,  and  to  pertorm  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  splendid  melo»drame  of  the  elements. 

The  author  himself  assures  his  reader,  that  even  the  episodes 
afforded  by  the  loves  and  jealousies  of  the  lady  Electricity  and 
Magn^sieney  (the  load-stone)  and  Sider,  (tht^  iron)  are  not  less 
terrible  and  gracious,  or  sublime  or  beauiiful— -^^  ft/^  les  in-- 
trigues  fahileuses  des  Dieuxet  des  Dresses  dt  VOlympe^'  [dian  the 
fabulous  intrigues  of  the  Gods  and  Goddesses  of  Olympus]— > 
while  the  caprices  of  the  nymph  Sulphydre^  **  itendue  sur  une 
mmchr  de  fer  avec  Pyrotone*^  [extended  on  a  couche  of  iron  with 
Pyrotone],  become  the  cause  of  those  volcanic  shocks,  which 
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finally  overwhelm  the  island  Atlantis^  the  fancied  scene  of  the 
miun  action  of  the  poem.  Her  sighs,  indeed^  breathe  brimstone ; 
her  vows  arc  thunder ;  and  her  curtain-lecture  to  the  hen-peck- 
ed Pyrotone^  produces  a  volcano.  The  tragical  ardours,  how- 
ever, of  these  violent  personages  arc  relieved  by  the  quarrels  of 
BarythSe  and  Proballane;  while  PsycoUe^  or umversal  mtelHgence^ 
a  sort  of  Kitty  Pry,  or  ^  Norah  in  white  dimity,^'  reconciles  all 
parties,  and  finally  makes  up  the  litde  disputes  between  these 
choleric  young  men,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  though 
the  Sun  himself  is  described  as  creeping  out  cm  the  way  of  thw 
broils,  resolved  never  more  to  return  to  his  old  track,  merdy  that 
he  may  avoid  so  disagreeable  a  neighbourhood.  A  little  despo- 
tism on  the  part  of  BarytMe^  and  a  little  rebellioli  on  thai  of 
Probationer  seem  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  their  dispute. 

•*  Un  jour  que  Baryth/e  au  centre,  son  empire* 

Ficr  de  son  ascendant,  sor  tout  ce  qu'il  ature, 

Accusait  PiDballanet  esclave  de  sa  cour, 

De  g^inir,  en  guidant  lea  spheres  i.  Tentour, 

Pr3>allanc  en  ton  vol,  qui  traverse  Tespace, 

Las  d'etre  contenu  dans  le& circles qu'il  trace,**  8cc.  &c. 
[One  day  when  Baiytheus  in  the  centre,  his  empire,  accused  Proballanes,  the 
slave  of  his  court,  of  groaning,  while  he  g^iided  the  spheres  around*  Probal- 
lanes in  his  flight  which  traverses  space,  weary  of  being  detained  in  the  cir- 
dei,  &c.  &c.] 

M.  Le  Mercier  opens  this  exd-aordinary  and  very  original 
poem  with  the  following  lines : 

**  Au  dessus  des  humains  existent  des  G^nies, 
Non  encore  c^lebp^s  dans  les  Tlicojj^nies  i 
Etres,  qui,  sous  I'aspect  d'alKgoriques  traits,  « 
Offrcnt  de  I'univers  les  principes  secrets; 
Nouveaux  Dieui,  que  le  terns  me  r^\  die  et  me  nomme, 
Pour  mieux  <tre  entendus  par  la  raispn  de  Phorome, 
Qui  saisit  mieux  I'objet,  due  Ton  pr^nte  i  ses  sens^ 
Que  VabttraU  idial^  dont  les  corps  sont  absens,"  fcc.  &c.  &c. 
[Above  the  human  race  exist  the  Genii,  not  yet  celebrated  in  the  Theogo« 
Dies ;  beings  who,  under  an  allegorical  aspect,  preside  over  the  secret  pnod- 
pies  of  the  world.    New  deities,  which  time  reveals  and  names  to  me,  to  be 
better  understood  by  the  reason  of  man,  which  seizes  the  object  better  whea 
presented  to  his  senses,  than  an  ideal  abstract^  of  which  the  body  is  absent^ 
iic.&c] 

Some  detached  pieces  only  of  the  "  Atlantiack*^  had  been  pub- 
lished, during  mv  residence  in  Paris  ;  but  while  it  remains  with 
the  French  public  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  this  new  and  ec- 
centric eflPusioQ  of  a  poet,  who  has  already  obtained  its  sufl&ages 
upon  other  occasions,  it  is  permitted  me  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  amiable  manners,  and  peculiarly  interesting  conversation  of 
the  man.    I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  M.  Le  Mer- 
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.cicr  *  few  nights  after  the  first  representation  of  his  ^^  Charle- 
magne^ and  when  the  town  was  yet  fuH  of  its  Mndecided  failure 
or  success.  He  spoke  of  it  with  a  sort  of  unaffected  indiSer- 
,ence  that  was  extremely  amusing.  "  I  have  delivered  it  up/' 
Ae  said^  **  to  the  political  facti(>ns  of  the  day,  and  they  will  de- 
cide its  fate,  independent  of  its  merits  or  its  faults : — I  read  it 
several  times  to  Napoleon,  he  approved  of  it,  and  he  was  no  bad 
judge/' 

1  asked  him,  why  he  had  not  brought  it  forward,  during  the 
time  of  the  late  Emperor  ? — **  Because,''  replied  M.  Le  Mer- 
cicr,  **  he  would  have  applied  the  character  of  Charlemagne  to 
himself ;  and  the  whole  would  have  had  the  air  of  the  roost  con- 
summate flattery.  Now,  indeed,  no  such  personal  allusion  can 
be  made." 

M.  Lc  Mcrcier  was  an  early  friend  of  Buonaparte's ;  and 
though  his  constitutional  principles,  bordering  on  republicanism, 
rendered  him  adverse  to  the  measures  of  the  imperial  despotism, 
it  has  been  always  understood  that  he  was  attached  to  his  per- 
aon«  Of  Buonaparte's  style  of  conversation,  he  observed  to  me, 
that  when  he  was  obliged  to  mmke  conversation^  it  was  neither 
marked  by  sallies  nor  originality ;  that  to  talk,  for  talking  sake, 
was  to  him  the  most  insupportable  ennui*  But  when  something 
struck  with  force  on  bis  imagination,  when  some  latent  passion 
yf9A  unexpectedly  touched  on,  some  chord  of  favourite  associa- 
tion accidentally  awakened,  then  all  force,  energy,  and  origi- 
nality ;  there  was  something  irresistibly  fascinating  in  every 
thing  he  uttered.*  He  had  a  powerful  imagination,  and  of  a 
romantic  cast ;  he  was  fond  of  heroic  poetry,  and  particularly 

*  I  beard  H  frequently  laid  in  France,  by  those  wbo  knew  Buonaparte  through 
all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  most  chequered  life,  that  he  was  **  vn  char- 
mant  catueu^  [a  charmin|f  talker],  as  they  expressed  it;  and  extremely  inter- 
esting and  amusing  in  intimate  and  fiuniliar  conversation.  "  Iihave  oHen  writ- 
ten under  his  dictation,"  (said  a  man  of  great  celebrity  and  talent  to  me,)  *<  I 
^ have  frequently  been  startled  bv'  his  idiom  and  turn  of  phrase,  and  even  ventur- 
ed to  tell  him  that  it  wot  not  French.  But  when  I  attempted  to  change  or  in. 
prove,  i  found  I  only  enfeebled ;  and  that  hit  bad  French  wuftowerfid  Umgvage. 
Ut  dictated  with  great  rapidity ;  wrote  frequeiftly  for  the  journals ;  and  was 
the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  his  own  manifestoes  and  bulletins  to  the  ar- 
my. His  passion  for  Ossian  continued  unabated  from  his  boyhood.  He  was 
Ibnd  of  novels,  and  read  them  freauently ;  but  (said  my  infomant)  **iia  dir^- 
hk?*  [in  secret!.  He  was  extemeJy  fearA4  **de9e  dmmer  yn  ridicule*'  [of  giv- 
ing cause  for  ridicule].  One  day,  in  his  private  apartments,  he  was  talking  on 
the  subject  of  air-baOoons.  One  of  bis  courtiers  obsen-ed,  that  he  had  heard,  that 
the  fearless  spirit  of  the  emperor,  even  m  diildhood,  had  led  him  to  ascend  in 
an  air-balloon.  Napoleon  saw  sometl^ing  ludicrous  tn  this  anecdote,  which  be 
declared  was  wboU^T  unfouaded.  **  I  appeal  to  you,"  (he  said  with  great  ndivetf 
(simplicityl,  turning  to  the  Baron  de  •*••,  who  was  present,)  "w&rfier  that  is 
m  my  -jwiy." 
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fond  of  historical  tragedy,  a  subject  on  which  he  spoke  well,  mA 
loved  to  speak  much. 

The  strenuous  favourer  of  the  revolution,  and  the  personal 
jfriend  of  Buonaparte,  it  may  be  supposed  M.  Le  Mcrcier  finds 
it  most  suitable  to  the  actual  position  of  things  to  live,  if  not  In 
retirement,  at  least  less  in  the  world,  than  his  rank,  fortune,  and 
repuuuon  mig^t  entitle  him  to  do.  1  found,  however,  that  he 
had  admirers  and  friends,  even  among  the  most  determined  Bour- 
bonists,  and  my  first  knowledge,  of  his  works  and  most  amiable 
character,  was  obtained  from  a  devoted  ukra-rtnfalUte^  who  al- 
ways spoke  of  him  with  aifection  and  admiration  ;  and  who  la- 
mented his  principles,  as  errors  of  judgment,  which  held  no 
influence  over  his  heart  and  feelings,  "  which,"  said  our  mutual 
friend,  *'  are  ahvcn/s  in  the  right. 

While  Monsieur  Le  Mercier  gives  up  his  talents  to  the  pursuit 
^md  illustration  of  the  loves  <f  the  elemetOSy  and  produces  moral 
combinations  from  physical  facts,  Volney,  the  sublime  Volney, 
withdraws  his  high-born  genius  from  its  elevated  career,  and 
descends  from  the  grand  and  philosophical  mood,  which  led  his 
spirit  to  hover  over  the  "  Rtuns  of  Empires^  to  the  cold,  tame 
pursuit  of  chronological  calculation  ;— and  he,  whose  intellecti 
noble  in  itb  observation,  and  just,  even  when  fanciful  in  its  infer- 
ences, once  drew  a  political  moral  from  fallen  columns,  and 
taught  lessons  from  stones,  now  confines  his  powers  to  arithmeti- 
cal conclusions  and  geometrical  results. 

Some  Iriends  of  the  Comte  de  Volney  confirmed  to  me,  what 
public  report  had  already  circulated,  that  he  was  deeply  engage4 
m  a  very  recondite  and  singular  work,  "  VHistoire  de  la  Chrono^ 
hgie^  undertaken  in  a  very  philosophical,  aifc  from  some  pas- 
sages I  heard  cited,  what  will  be  deemed,  a  very  sceptical  mood. 
It  is  said,  that  this  celebrated  person  attempts,  by  most  ingentous 
inductions,  to  prove  that  the  history  of  Moses  b  a  compilation 
of  astronomical  facts ;  that  Abraham  was  a  brilliant  constella- 
tion, and  Moses  himself  Bacchus,  or  the  sun.  Thus  to  disturb 
the  genealogical  tree  of  patriardial  nobility,  thoug|h  it  be  to 
^^  translate  it  to  the  skies^'*  is  a  most  perilous  and  venturous  un- 
dertaking ;— even,  with  all  the  sanction  of  M.  Volney's  acknow- 
ledged genius,  and  high  reputation,  it  will  require  testimonies, 
••  strong  as  truths  of  holy  writ,*'  and  backed  by  the  corroborat- 
ing proofs  of  antediluvian  rabbins,  and  pre-adamite  professors, 
to  obtain,  for  this  **  new  readingi^  a  patient  hearing  from  a 
world,  who,  at  the  present  moment,  seems  but  little  inclined  to 
countenance  innovation,  on  subjects  of  far  less  influence  and  im- 
portance. 

The  Comte  de  Volney  was  already  celebrated  by  his  travels 
into  Egypt  and  Syria,  when  he  was  elected,  in  1789,  deputy  oC 
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the  tiers-Hat  [third  estate]  of  Anjou  to  the  ^tats-gSniraux  [states- 
general],  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  elo- 
quence,  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  on  the  confis- 
cation of  the  estates  of  the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
Retiring  before  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  reign  of  terrorism, 
he  was  received  by  General  Washington,  in  the  United  States, 
with  that  high  distinction  due  to  his  talents,  his  character,  and 
reputation  ;  and  when  the  hurricane  of  an  overwhelming  demo- 
cracy was  exhausted,  and  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  again 
hoped  to  range  themselves  under  her  long  trampled  banner,  Vol- 
ney  returned  to  France,  was  elected  member  of  the  conservative 
senate,  after  having  been  placed  among  the  candidates  for 
counsellor  of  state,  and  even  of  consul.  He  sat  in  t|;ie  senate, 
during  the  whole  of  the  imperial  reign,  and  in  1814,  voted 
the  expulsion  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  form  the  throne  of 
France. 

Since  that  period,  he  has,  like  almost  all  the  genius  of  the 
country,  retired  Irom  the  scene  of  public  life,  and  rarely  visited 
Paris  during  my  residence  in  that  capital.— Living  at  his  seat, 
which  he  has  recently  adorned  with  a  young  and  amiable  wife, 
he  leaves  political  conflicts 

^  To  mean  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings," 

and  in  domestic  enjoyment,  and  philosophical  seclusion,  it  may 
be  hoped,  finds  that  happiness  which  the  ^^  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.'* 

Poetry  and  diplomacy  form  a  rare  and  strange  union  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  ftime  mind  ;  and  he,  who  early  receives  his  first 
mstructions  from  a  Muse,  may  scarcely  be  supposed  qualified 
to  act  under  the  influence  of  a  cabinet.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, instances  in  the  history  of  modem  politics,  in  which  ne- 
gotiations have  been  effected  by  the  charm  of  metre,  and  trea- 
ties bound  in  poetic  wreaths  ;*— and  the  most  fortunate  nego- 
tiation which  France  ever  made  with  Russia,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  effected,  while  Ae  imperial  Catharine  listened  to  the 
lyre  of  Segur. 

The  Comte  de  Segur,  one  of  the  aUest  ministers  of  rojral 
France,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  poets  of  the  revolutionary 

*  Prom  among  the  number,  I  have  great  pride  in  inatancing  my  own  diao 
tinguished  countryman^  Lord  Viacount  Strangford,  late  ambassador  at  the 
Brazila,  and  the  ele^nt  transktor  of  Camoens.  The  world  has  already  ttanm- 
ed  his  poetical  version  of  the  Portuguese  bard  with  its  sufiraffes.  But  the 
ftie^ds  of  Lord  Strangford  only  are  aware,  how  much  the  origim^  compositiona 
of  lUs  maturer  genius  furpats  the  happy  imitations  and  glo^ring  efllMioiii  of  his 
juveoile  talent* 
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regime  ;  the  author  of  "  La  PoUtu/ue  de  Urns  ki  Cabineta  dt 
V Europe  ;*'— of  **i>  Thidtre  de  V Hermitage T — ^^La  Chaumi^ref 
— "  La  Solitude;'*'  [The  Policy  o(  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  ; — 
The  Theatre  of  the  Hermitage — The  Cottage — Solitude]— and 
a  hundred  pretty  vaudevilles  and  sonnets,  is  of  high  descent  and 
noble  birth.  As  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Segur,  mare- 
chal  de  France,  the  road  to  honours  lay  broadly  open  to  him ; 
and,  in  1786,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  effected  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  assured,  to  France  all  those  advan- 
tages, which  had  till  then  been  exclusively  enjoyed  by  England. 
The  happy  issue  of  his  diplomatic  arrangements  was  in  part 
attributed  to  the  pleasure  which  the  empress  received  from  his 
conversation,  and  the  amusement  she  derived  from  his  poetical 
effusions.  Talents  with  that  great  legislator  had  always  their 
weight  in  the  cabinet,  as  in  the  salon ;  nor  had  the  political  sys- 
tems of  Europe  then  proscribed  genius  and  ability,  as  unfavoura- 
bk  to  the  views  and  wisdom  of  government ;  views  which  are 
now  deemed  most  effectually  forwarded  by  plodding  dulness, 
blundering  pretensions,  and  all -pervading,  overwhelming,  and 
shameless  corruption. 

In  1789,  the  Comte  de  Segur  was  named  deputy  from  the  no* 
blesse  of  Paris  to  the  Hats-ginSraux\^tsA^s-^nt:r2X].  In  1791, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  republic  of  France  to  Fo^ 
Pius  VI. ;  who,  less  favourable  to  republicanism  than  his  suc- 
cessor, Pope  Pius  VII.  refused  to  receive  him.  Ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  1792,  he  was  obliged  to  remsdn  abroad 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  terrorism,  and  to  consult  his 
safety  by  a  voluntary  exile  from  a  country,  delivered  up  to  out- 
rage and  spoliation.  To  those  who  are  read^  from  i^orance 
or  prejudice,  to  confound  all  the  various  and  strongly  opposed 
periods  of  the  revolution,  it  may  be  here  worth  observing,  that 
no  two  factions  in  the  history  of  revolutionary  conflicts  stand 
more  strongly  opposed,  than  the  constitutionalists  of  1789,  and 
the  democrats  who  engrossed  the  scene  of  action  in  succeeding 
periods.  It  was  against  the  friends  and  advocates  of  radonsl 
liberty,  that  the  reign  of  terrorism  fulminated  its  thunders ;  and 
the  patriou  of  France,  pursued  by  death,  or  driven  into  exile, 
bled  on  the  scaiibld,  lay  chained  in  the  dungeon,  or  wore  out  ex- 
istence in  the  miseries  of  want  and  exile. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Robespierrian  party,  and  on  the  return  of 
Ae  Comte  de  Segur  to  France,  he  was  elected  deputy  of  the 
corps  ISgtslatif.  He  voted  the  consulship  for  life  to  Buonaparte, 
and  supported  this  measure  as  the  nsost  efficacious  means  of  con- 
solidating the  new  institutions.  Called  to  the  council  of  staie, 
and  elected  member  of  the  National  Institute,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  presented  with  the  charge  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
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Ceremonies  of  Frabce,  and  decorated  with  the  cordon  rouge  [red 
ribband]. 

When  called  upon  to  defend  the  project  of  laws  presented  by 
the  council  of  state,  before  the  corps  Ugislatif^  he  exhibited  ulents 
as  brilliant  as  the  erudition  which  accompanied  them  was  pro- 
found and  extraordinary ;  and  upon  these  occasions,  as  upon  all 
others,  he  manifested  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  interests  of  his  family.  His  acceptance 
of  a  peerage  under  the  revived  order  of  things,  on  the  restoratioa 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  resuming,  by  imperial  command,  his 
high  court  and  legisUtive  functions,  durmg  the  trying  probation 
of  the  hundred  day 8^  compromised  him  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
king,  in  1815  ;  and  stript  of  all  his  dignities,  living  in  profound 
seclusion,  no  longer  peer,  statesman,  deputy,  nor  grand  master. 
Monsieur  de  Segur  is  now  only  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  and 
charming  poets  of  France,  and  most  probably  consoles  himself 
for  the  loss  of  all  worldly  honours  and  court  distinction,  by  that 
philosophy  and  love  of  retirement,  which  he  so  pleasantly  preach- 
ed in  the  days  of  his  brightest  prosperity. 

**  IVun  monde,  qui  m'avait  a^dUit, 

Je  connaisl'imposture ; 
Mod  cceureclairant  raon  esprit, 

Merende  a  la  nature. 
Partout  on  voit  tant  de  fureur, 

£t  tant  d'ing^titude, 
Qu'on  DC  trouve  plus  de  bonheur» 

Que  dans  la  solitude." 

PtOme  de  ia  SoUiude, 

Sknow  the  fiJsehood  of  the  world  which  once  seduced  me ;  my  heart  eu- 
^  tening  my  mind,  restores  me  to  nature.  There  is  every  where  so  much 
violence  and  so  rouctnngratitude,  that  happiness  i»  to  be  found  only  in  soli- 
tude]. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  living  .much  in  a  delightful  circk,  to 
whose  attractions  the  Comte  de  Segur  contributed,  by  talents  of 
conversation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  elegant  enjoyments  of  re- 
ined society,  and  by  graces  of  manner,  which  almost  every  court 
in  Europe  had  contributed  to  finish  and  to  form. 

##«##♦###« 

The  glory  of  Egypt  had  sunk,  before  the  more  approximate 
and  dazzling  splendour  of  Greece.  The  remoteness  both  of 
time  and  place  had  combined  to  throw  a  veil  over  her  moulder* 
ing  greatness,  and  mysterious  records ;  and,  like  her  own  IsiSf 
she  stood  dark  and  impenetrable,  shrouded  in  the  mystic  drapery 
which  ages  had  let  faU  upon  her  gigantic  wonders.  Ambition, 
that  admits  no  impossibility ;  glory,  that  sees  no  obstacle,  at 
.length  remembered  this  grand,  neglected  sanctuary  of  profound 
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antiquity,  and  led  the  way  to  new  and  daring  enterprize.  The 
military  standards  of  France  were  planted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Nile,  her  banners  waved  amidst  the  pyramids  of  Cheops* 
Science,  too,  fearless,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic,  rushed  on  scenes 
so  favourable  to  her  high  pursuits,  and  boldly  followed  in  the 
track,  which  force  had  cleared  before  her.  Warriors  and  philo- 
sophers, the  studious  and  the  brave,  went  forth  together ;  and  the 
professors  of  arms^and  ans,  united  in  danger  and  in  g^ory,  alike 
trod  the  burning  deserts  of  the  Thebaide,  and  penetrated  the 
dark  catacombs  of  Lycopolis. 

Foremost  in  the  vanguard  of  talent,  which  accompanied  Buo- 
naparte into  Egypt,  appeared  M.  Denon.  A  mere  volunteer  in 
dus  grand  but  romantic  enterprize,  his  visit  to  Egypt  was  pure*- 
ly  governed  by  that  enthusiasm  for  the  arU,  by  that  insatiate 
and  learned  curiosity,  which  from  his  boyhood  had  led  him  to 
invoke  the  manes  of  past  ages,  and  to  dispute  with  time  the 
spoils  that  should  belong  to  eternity. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Denon  to  Egypt  was  planned  in  a  moment, 
as  carelessly  and  as  gaily,  as  if  it  had  been  a  party  to  the  opera. 
The  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who  were  attached  to  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  for  the  service  of 
science  and  the  arts,  had  already  left  Paris  for  their  erobarka-, 
tion,  and  it  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet, 
that,  at  the  fire-side  of  Madame  Buonaparte's  dressmg-roora,  it 
was  suddenly  proposed  to  Denon,  and  as  suddenly  agreed  upon, 
that  he  should  accompany  the  general.  ^'  Un  mot  du  h6ro9  qui 
eommandott  Pexp^dition^  d^cida  mon  dipart^^  [A  word  from  the 
hero  who  commanded  the  expedition,  decided  my  departure],— 
says  the  author  of  the  ^*  Voyage  en  Egypte!'^  And  the  only  sti- 
pulation which  marked  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  woHd  has 
been  since  so  greatly  benefitted,  was,  that.M.  Denon  should  be 
at  perfect  liberty,*-master  of  luis  time,— and  director  of  his  own 
pursuits. 

The  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt  were  the  principal  objects  of 
his  arduous  enterprise,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  beheld 
the  ruins  of  Hermopolis,  of  Denderah,  and  of  Thebes,  he  has 
punted  in  all  the  glow  of  poetic  colouring,  with  idi  the  interest  of 
sincerity  and  truth.  While  the  extraordinary  chief  of  this  ex- 
traordinary expedition  was  taking  a  city,  this  ardent  worshipper 
of  the  arts  was  taking  a  ruin :  entrenched  before  Thebes,  or 
jlesignmg  ApoUinopolis,  he  waged  single  and  successful  war 
against  the  barbarous  oblivion,  which  hung  over  the  precioui 
relics  of  antiquity ;  and  leaving  the  subjugation  of  the  fierce 
Mamelukes  to  meaner  ambition,  contented  himself  with  nodiing 
less,  than  becoming  master  of  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  treasures  of  SeMstris.  Monsieur  Denon,  bred  in  courtSfand 
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reared  in  the  luxury  of  polished  society ;  yet  opposiag  a  delicate 
constitution  and  habits  of  refinement,  to  the  hardships  of  a  peril- 
ous expedition  ;  wandering  in  deserts^  plunging  into  catacombs ; 
neither  stunned  by  the  tumults  of  arms,  nor  awed  by  the  silence 
of  the  tomb ;  gay,  patient,  and  Dersevering,  prc^sents  a  fair  but 
splendid  epitome  of  the  force  and  elasticity  of  the  geooine  French 
temperament. 

The  results  of  this  interesting  voyage  have  long  been  before 
the  world,  iknd  are  stampt  with  its  approbation.  And  though 
other  antiquarians,  after  a  more  protracted  research,  may  per- 
haps accumulate  a  greater  mass  of  observations,  and  more  high- 
ly finish,  ^  tite  repoaSe  \yfirh  a  head  at  rest]^  what  Monsieur  De« 
non  has  slighdy  but  boldly  touched,  ^^  tant6t  a  toutea  voiks^  tan" 
t6i  ^  toutes  jambef*^  [sometimei  with  all  his  sails,  sometimes  with 
all  his  legs],  as  he  has  himself  playfully  e]q>re8sed  it,  yet  the  an* 
nals  of  literature  and  the  arts  will  rarely  produce  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  as  his  Egypt,  executed  by  an  individual  who  in 
instructing  never  faik  to  amuse ;  and  whose  grace  of  style  robes 
the  mystic  forms  of  remote  antiquity,  and  long  entombed  art,  in 
the  airy  drapery,  which  wit  and  fancy  reserve  for  the  fictions  of 
their  own  lightest  and  most  splendVd  creations. 

M onsjeur  Denon,  a  genttlhommt  nS  [a  gentleman  bom],  had 
the  honour  of  sharing  the  court  dignities  of  Voltaire,  and  while 
almost  yet  a  boy,  was  made  gmtuhomme  ordinaire  du  Roi^  by 
Louis  XV.  A  talent  peculiarly  French,  and  eminently  M.  De- 
non's,  is  said  to  have  procured  him  this  distinction.— -At  an  ear- 
ly age,  and  but  recently  arrived  from  his  province,  he  had  alrea- 
dy obtained  reputation  in  Paris,  as  a  charming  raconteur  [rela- 
ter] ;  and  he  was  ^ne  in  a  circle  at  Versailles,  when  a  courtier, 
more  devoted  than  amusing,  was  endeavouring  to  entertain  the 
King  with  a  good  atory  ill  told ;  when  his  maiesty,  suddenly 
turning  to  young  Denon,  exclaimed  :—^^  ^/^n^,  ^^n^,  racontez^ 
moi  cM'*  [Come,  Denon,  relate  that  to  me]. 

The  indelicacy  of  the  command  almost  annihilated  the  power 
of  obedience ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  and  hesitation  that  the 
young  raconteur  got  through  a  task,  that  might  have  put  the 
effrontery  of  a  GramnK)nt  to  the  test.— More  successful,  how- 
ever, upon  less  trying  occasions,  Denon  became  the  rival  of 
Scheherazade,  and  hi&  thousand  and  one'  stories  led  the  way  to 
royal  favour,  and  diplomatic  promotions.  He  soon  carried  to 
other  courts  the  talents  which  had  delighted  his  own : — as  secre- 
tiiry  to  the  Russian  embassy,  he  became  known  to  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  who  for  some  time 
corresponded  with  him,  ^  la  dirob6e  [in  secret].  He  had  frequent 
cpporttmities  of  observing  the  magnificent  Catherine,  and  lived 
in  habits  of  great  btimacy  with  Diderot,  who  was  then  making 
the  charm  of  all  the  first  circles  of  Peteisburgh. 

z  z 
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On  his  return  iirom  Russia,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Voltaire,  and  drew  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
patriarch  of  Perney,  with  all  $he  little  localities  of  hi*  bcd*sidc 
scener}',  equally  characteristic  of  the  original  and  the  artist. 
^  Catherine  the  great,''  said  Monsieur  Denon,  talking  to  me  of 
diiB  visit,  ^  was  the  subject  of  eternal  disputation  between  us. 
He  spoke  of  her,  as  he  had  described  her ; — /,  as  I  had  seen  her ; 
—and,  when  I  admitted  that  she  was  a  woman  of  great  views 
and  distinguished  manners,  Voltaire  would  never  suffer  me  to 
add,  that  her  mind  was  coarse,  and  her  heart  unfeeling." 

M.  Denon  was  retained  in  his  situation  of  gentilhomme  ordi- 
naire^  by  Louis  XVL  and  was  intrusted  }ff  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch with  a  secret  mission  to  Switzerland.  But  mystery  and 
Switzerland  were  willingly  exchanged,  by  the  frankest  of  all 
diplomatists,  for  Italy  and  the  arts  ;  and,  when  sent  as  chargr 
d^ajfaires  to  Naples,  and  other  Italian  courts,  his  long  residence 
in  those  classic  regions  called  forth  all  the  latent  talents  of  his 
character,  which  the  circumstances  of  his  life  had  hitherto  but 
fitde  favoured. 

Monsieur  Denon  was  still  resident  in  Italy,  in  his  diplomatic 
capacity,  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  France.  Deprived 
by  that  event  of  his  patrimonial  possessions,  his  talents,  which 
had  formed  the  recreation  from  official  labours,  became  an 
honifurable  source  of  existence.  The  diplomatic  artists  retired 
to  Venice;  and  with  that  cheerful  philosophy,  which  results (rona 
energy  of  mind,  and  gaiety  of  temperament,  and  which  rises  su- 
perior to  the  adversity  it  9iistains,  he  applied  himself  with  snch 
success  to  the  graphic  arts,  that  his  engravings  were  considered 
as  approaching  closely  to  the  excellence  of  Rembrandt's,*  and 
brought  a  price  proportioned  to  their  value.  It  was  at  this  pe* 
riod,  that  the  genius  and  laborious  study  of  Denon  laid  the  b^is 
of  that  brilliant  reputation,  which,  in  a  future  day,  subjected  the 
arts  and  genius  of  ages  to  his  control,  as  directeurg^^td  of  tht 
Mus^  Fran$ais  [French  Museum.] 

When  the  law  of  proscription  was  fulminated  against  emi- 
grants, M.  Denon  returned  to  France  in  the  midst  of  die  reign 
of  ternir ;— -his  habits  of  life  did  not  permit  him  to  take  up  arms 
in  any  cause  ;f  his  feelings  and  principles  revolted  from  the  san- 
j;uinary  spirit,  which  had  usurf^  the  government  of  hn  coun- 
try. Before  suspicion  had  dme  to  tight  on  his  character ;  before 
the  sensibility  which  made  him  shudder  at  the  horrors  he  wit- 
nessed, had  subjected  his  conduct  to  enquirf ,  his  reputatioo  as 

*  8tr  W.  Hamilton,  out  of  kmMtui^  [a  joke],  attMdfar  fMnodoae  of  M.  De- 
aofi^  pioeofl  for  tn  uniqae  of  M/6tSxuA%  mA  obtuaed  a  iugk  piioe  lor  k 
mm  some  collector. 

fHe  was,  however^  penontOy  opposed  to  Biionspaite»  in  Ihe  sfTair  of  the 
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«a.iirtist  became  his  shield  of  protection*  He  was  sought  for  to 
delineate  the  transactions  of  the  times,  and  the  blood-stained 
fastea  [pageants,  public  shows]  of  the  ruling  democracy*  But  ere 
his  pencil  had  immortalised  a  period,  which  should  be  for  ever 
blotted  from  the  histoiy  of  the  nation,  the  death  of  Robespierre 
released  him  from  his  engagements* 

,  It  was  some  time  after  tha^  memorable  event,  one  evening,  at 
a  ball  at  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand's,  a  young  officer  endea- 
vouring to  procure  some  lemonade,  received  it  at  the  hands  of 
Monsieur  Denon,  Thi^  little  courtesy  brought  on  a  conversa- 
tion, which  was  the  basis  of  a  friendship,  indestrucuble  by  time, 
or  changed  by  inequality  of  rank  and  remoteness  of  situation, 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  n&ost  splendid  prosperity,  or  the  shocks 
of  the  deepest  adversity.  The  young  officer  was-^GeneraJ 
Buonaparte* 

The  friendships  formed  by  Buonaparte,  were  never  relin- 
quished by  the  Emperor;— and, among  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments heaped  on  M*  Denon,  by  his  imperial  friend,  he  was  made 
a  Baron  of  the  E)mpire,  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  director  general  of  the  MusSe  dea  Arts 
[Museum  of  the  Arts]*  Of  the  latter  high  situation  he  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  the  King,  on  the  second  restoration  ;-*and 
DOW  vainly  courts  that  retirement  and  seclusion,  which  neither 
his  character,  rank,  or  reputation,  permit  him  to  enjoy*  Hia 
house  is  one  of  the  classic  reposoirs^  where  the  taste  and  talent 
of  foreign  nations  pause,  in  their  enlightened  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  of  genius,  to  offer  their  tribute  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect* It  is  the  little  Loretto  of  the  arts  !  and  the  high  priest  fre- 
quendy  supersedes  the  divinities,  at  whose  altars  he  presides* 

If  France  were  to  send  some  favourable  specimens  of  her  na- 
.  tional  character  into  other  countries,  nhe  might  choose  Denoa 
as  one  of  its  representatives*  For  never  was  its  union  of  gaiety 
and  sensibility  more  happily  illustrated,  or  its  power  over  the 
shocks  of  time  and  accident  more  delightfully  exhibited.  Oh ! 
where  may  that  blessed' charm  be  sought,  which  can  thus  fling 
over  the  pensive  evening  of  life  the  sunny  brightness  of  its 
morning,  which  nourishes  the  heart's  young  warmth,  through 
the  successive  lustres  of  passing  years !  /eeds  the  unwasted  spi- 
rits to  their  last  flash,  and  seems  extinguishable  only  by  that 
power,  which  stills  the  vital  throb,  and  quenches  the  cther«al 
flame  together  !* 

*  Monsieur  Denon,  in  every  sense,  owes  much  to  nature ;  and  seems  to  hare 
been  '<fii  pow  tou$  let  artt'*  [born  for  the  arts].  He  was  one  dajr  taUdsg  on 
some  subject  of  natural  history  to  my  husband,  and  describing  his  efforts  to 
tame  a  erocodile.  Some  artists  came  in,  he  was  immediately  i>luiu;«d  into  a 
liC^ibussion  on  painting  and  antiquities ;  and  tailed  altemstely»  in  Franck  sod 
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The  talent,  which  charmed  a  moDarch,  and  raised  a  you^/ 
provincial  gendeman  to  situations  of  high  responsiWlit)'  and  trust, 
still  exisu  in  all  its  full  perfection,  and  few  days  passed  over  my  . 
head  at  Paris,  in  which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
the  command  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, — **  dllonsy  raconlez-moi  cdcT 
[come,  relate  that  to  me^T— If  obeyed  with  less  deference,  I  was 
at  least  as  promptly  gratified  and  equally  delighted.  That  story 
must  indeed  be  cold  and  tiresome,  which  would  fail  to  fascinate 
attention,  when  related  by  Denon ;  and  "  trifles  light  as  air,*' 
become  tales  of  poignant  interest,  when  he  underukes  to  repeat 
them.  I  have  now  firesh  in  my  memory  the  mornings  and  the 
evenings  passed  at  his  fire-side,  in  these  ccoiseries^  which  the 
French  know  only  how  to  support  without  languor  or  satiety  ; 
and  in  duller  regions,  in  i^  less  mercurial  society,  those  evenings 
and  those  mommgs  will  often  recur  to  the  mind,  and  supersede, 
by  their  delightful  vision,  the  insipidities  and  common  places 
necessarily  endured,  though  never  tolerated. 

If  modem  France  could  boast  a  catalogue  of  noble  authors, 
the  illustrious  name  of  Levis  would  stand  high  on  the  list,  and 
take  its  station  among  the  La  Rochefoucaults  and  the  St.  Simeons 
of  other  times. 

The  Duke  da  Levis  is  grandson  to  the  Marechal  Due  de 
Levis,  and  son  to  the  unfortunate  ^rand  BaiUt  dc  Senlis^  whose 
devotion  to  the  Bourbon  cause  led  him  before  the  frightful  tribu- 
nal of  terror,  in  1794.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  wa» 
brought  to  the  guillotine,  the  young  Duke  fled  from  the  political 
troubles  of  France,  and  sought  safety  and  asylum  in  England. 
His  funeral  oration  on  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, was  published  in  London,  and  was  followed  by  many  lite- 
rary and  political  tracts. .  The  Duke  de  Levis  was  among  the 
many  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  who  availed  themselves  of  Napo- 
leon's permission  to  return  to  France,  smd  he  continued  to  write 
and  to  pubfish,  under  the  imperial  nrie,  with  the  same  freedom, 
that  he  had  done  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  government. 
Since  the  return  of  the  BouHx>ns9  the  Duke  de  Levis  has  shared 
in  the  honours  and  emoluments  distributed  by  royal  favour;  and 
he  holds  a  distingubhed  place  in  the  estabHshment  of  the  Du- 

ItaKim.  When  we  were  alone,  I  asked  him  the  »ecpet  of  hw  aoquirements ; — 
whether  he  had  not  been  very  studious  in  his  youth  ?  He  rcphed  carelessly^ 
*<  Tout  au  contraire;  ie  n*ai  jamaU  rim  eludU,  parceque  cela  m*a  Umjourt  en- 
nuyi  t  fed  beauantp  ohterv^,  parceque  cela  m'atmaait.  Ceux  qui  en  tavarU  plw 
que  moi  me  cotueillent,  ce  qui  fait  que  ma' vie  a  eU  rempUe,  et  que  fat  bewaxup 
jmdP  [Quite  the  contrary ;  I  never  studied,  because  that  always  tired  me ;  I 
observed  a  great  deal,  for  that  amused  me.  Those  who  were  more  learned 
than  myself,  advised  me  to  do  so ;  therefore  my  life  has  been  always  fiUed  up. 
iUkd  I  IwTe  had  much  enjoyment]. 
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chesae  de  Berri.  Among  his  most  recent  works  are  his  "  Con- 
sidiraHom  Morales  sur  ies  Finances;^*  and  among  those  which 
have  long  passed  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism,  the  most  noted 
are,  ^*'Les  JPensSes  i^^^-^**"  Lts  Souvenirs^ — **  Memoires  sur  PAn- 
gleterre  ;'*'* — ^and,  "  Z^*  Lettres  Chinoises'^  [The  thoughts — ^The 
Recollections — Memoirs  on  England — and  the  Chinese  Letters.] 
The  family  de  Levis  is  supposed  to  be  among  the  most  aticient 
in  France  ;  and  to  be  descended  from  that  tribe,  to  whom  iMdses 
gave  the  most  fearful  command  ever  issued  by  the  warrior-pro- 
phet to  his  obedient  legions.  .  The  actual  head,  however,  of  that 
illustrious  and  ancient  family,  paitakcs  of  none  of  the  destroying 
spirit  of  his  Hebrew  ancestors ;  and  though  a  representative  of 
the  ancient  Preux^  as  chevalier  d^honneur  to  the  Dutchess  of  Berriip 
he  has  sacrificed  more  to  Minerva  in  her  sapient,  than  in  her 
belligerent  divinity*  As  an  accomplished  and  highly-endowed 
gendeman,  the  Due  de  Levis  ranks  high  in  the  literary,  as  well 
as  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Parisian  society. 

In  pages  consecrated  to  the  eminent  and  the  celebrated  in  the 
political  and  literary  circles  of  Paris,  it  would  be  a  strange  so- 
lecism to  admit  the  name  of  him,  whose  works  bring  the  highest 
price,  and  whose  opinions  are  the  organ  of  a  leading  party.  The 
Viscomte  de  Chateaubriant  is  at  this  moment  so  immediately 
before  the  world,  in  his  double  capacity  of  author  and  statesman, 
that  it  wocdd  be  at  once  idle  and  presumptuous  to  add  a  single 
observation  to  his  name.  M.  Chateaubriant,  now  wholly  occu- 
pied by  his  political  career,  and  most  celebrated  for  his  GSnte  du 
Christtanismey*  will  yet  most  probably  reach  posterity  by  his 
beautiful  Indian  tale  of  Attala. 

Among  the  first,  and  among  the  pleasantest  circles,  in  which 
we  were  received  in  Paris,  was  that  which  assembles  on  Saturday 
evening  at  the  hotel  of  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Pa8toret.f  I 
had  an  early  opportunity  afforded  me  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  best  and  most  highly-informed  men,  and  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  women  in  France ;  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  receive  a  more  favourable  impression  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, in  Paris,  than  the  circles  of  their  saion  were  calculated  t6 
afford. 

The  Comte  de  Pastoret  was,  under  the  ancient  royal  regime, 
a  ftiember  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  and  historiographer 
of  France.  Distinguished  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  early 
epochs  of  the  revolution,  he  was  made  minister  of  the  interior 

*  M.  Cb&teaMbriant  is  of  an  ancient  and  nobl&  family,  and  ef  a  name  well 
known  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

f  The  Countess  Pastoret,  and  her  ele^pint  friend,  the  Marchioness  de  Colbert 
Cbabanais,  were  the  two  ladies  1  met  m  Paris,  who  had  the  most  perfect  and 
extensiTe  acquaintance  with  English  literature,^  modem  and  ancient. 
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under  the  republic  in  1790,  and  president  of  the  department  of 
Paris,  2ixx6.  procur ear  general  oi  the  same  department,  in  tucces- 
sion«  Having  participated  in  all  the  acts  of  the  republic,  he  nar« 
rowly  escaped  the  rt^ign  of  terror  ;  and  in  1797  he  again  appear- 
ed upon  the  scene,  as  deputy  of  the  Var,  to^the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  took  an  active  part  in  the  divisions  of  the  Directory, 
and  demanded  the  extinction  of  ihe  clubs,  whose  crimes  had 
sullied  and  counteracted  the  intentions  of  the  revolution.  Placed 
on  the  list  for  deportation,  he  escaped  from  his  exile  m  Cayenne, 
on  his  return  to  France,  was  named  by  the  consular  power,  in 
1 798,  Profea$eur  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gtr/w,  au  College  de 
France  [Professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  at 
the  College  of  France],  Under  the  imperial  government,  he 
was  created  successively  meml)cr  of  the  Institute,  senator,  count 
of  the  empire,  and  officer  de  la  ISgion  d^honneur.  On  the  expuU 
sion  of  the  F.mperor,  the  King  named  him  peer  of  France,  con^ 
aeiUer  de  runhersU^y  president  du  college  ^Itctoral  du  Far^  and 
commandant  de  la  Ugiond^honnrur*  The  Count  de  Pastoret  has 
distinguished  himself  by  many  political  rapports  and  nUmoires^  for 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  voluminous  work  on  legislation,  part  of  which  had 
been  given  to  the  press  during  my  residence  at  Paris. 

His  son,  Monsieur  A.  de  Pastoret,  who  held  a  place  in  the 
section  of  ponts  et  chaussies  [bridges  and  roads]  under  the  Em- 
peror, and  IS  now  maitre  des  requites  ordimdres  [master  of  com- 
mon  requests]  under  the  King,  is  the  author  of  the  pretty  poem 
of  the  Troubadours^  and  an  interesting  pamphlet  Sur  Henri  ^uatre 
[on  Henry  the  Fourth]. 

It  is  sufficient  tp  menuon  the  name  of  Pigauk  Le  Brun,  to 
recal  to  English  readers  the  author  of  so  many  pleasant  and 
humorous  novels ;  whi^h,,  even  through  the  medium  of  transla- 
tion, have  come  close  in  estimation  upon  the  productions  of 
Sinollet  and  Fielding*  The  novels  of  Pigault  Lc  Brun  have  been 
translated  into  most  modern  languages,  but  by  the  delicacy  of 
Parisian  criucism  are  not  always  deemed  worthy  of  that  Ian- 
gtuige,  in  which  they  are  composed.—*'^  Les  romans  de  Pigault 
le  Bruriy'*  said  a  French  critic  and  wit  to  me,  *^  ont  touiours  Pair 
JHre  composes  dans  les  rues^  et  Merits  sur  les  bomes*^^  [The  novels 
,  of  Pigault  Le  Brun,  have  idways  the  air  of  bein^  composed  4n 
the  streets,  and  written  upon  the  posts].  The  charge  of  coarse- 
ness made  in  France  against  the  author,  is  too  well  founded  to 
admit  of  defence  ;  but  the  mind  that  originated  the  frail  but  fas- 
cinating character  of  FanchettCy  in  the  Macidoiney  oae  of  the 

♦  Pigault  Le  Brun  was  a  revolutjoiiaiy  writer,  and  his  works  are  said  to 
partake  both  f)f  the  strength  and  coarseness  of  the  day  He  is  now,  under 
ezistiog  circuiiistanc«s,  hy  no  inoans  a  &vouht«  aathor  with  particular  cbsseft. 
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most  amusing  and  philosophical  of  his  talent,  is  surely  capable  of 
gjeat  elegance  and  refinement  of  conception*  But  for  her  **  Fer^ 
tu  de  mohis**  there  are  few  female  writers,  however  delicate  or 
celebrated,  who  would  have  disdained  the  creation  of  such  a 
character  as  the  tender,  generous,  and  devoted.  Fanchette. 
Monsieur  Lc  Brun  is  a  member  of  the  Thidtre  Fravgais^  and 
brother  to  Michaud,  one  of  the  first  comic  actors  in  Europe. 

Monsieur  Picard,  Directeur  de  POd^otiy  has  obtained  some 
celebrity  in  England  for  his  novels*  In  France  he  is  best  known 
and  most  adftiired  for  his  excellent  and  numerous  comedies*  His 
Petite  Vilk^  Les  Marionettes^  Monsieur  Mazard^  Les  Deux  R^pu- 
tationsy  and  Le  Colat^raly  are  among  those  of  his  works,  which  have 
most  eminently  contributed  to  bestow  on  him  the  distinguishing 
sobriquet  of  ^^  Le  petit  Molihe^  [nick-name  of  the  little  Moliire]. 
The  dramatic  talents  of  Monsieur  Picard  procured  him  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  late  EmperOr  ;  who,  on  the  representation  of  Les 
Marionettes*^  [The  Puppets],  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
piece,  by  settling  a  handsome  pension  on  the  author. — ^The  Em- 
peror also  forwarded  his  reception  at  the  Institute,  and  named 
him  directeur  de  Pacademie  imp^riale  de  musique. — It  seems,  in- 
deed, that  the  possession  of  talent  was  no  vain  distinction  under 
the  imperial  regime — and  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Napoleon 
alike  agree,  that  no  merit  escaped  his  liberal  countenance  and 
princely  munificence,  but  such  as  proudly  disdained  the  one,  or 
rejected  the  other*  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  these  instances 
of  independence  were  few  and  rare  ;  during  my  residence  io 
France,  at  least,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  discover 

•*  Their  local  habitation,  and'their  name."* 

I  had  often  been  assured,  in  some  literary  circles  of  Paris, 
that  die  greatest  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  their  litera- 
ture, since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV*,  has  occurred  in  the  taste, 
talent,  and  style  of  their  female  writers*  They  still  speak  with 
rapture  of  the  facility,  the  abandonnement  [the  freedom],  the 
grace,  of  the  compositions  of  the  La  Fayettes,  the  Stvignes,  the 
Caylus^s;  and  oppose  them  in  decided  superiority  to  the  De 

•  I  firequcDtly  spoke  on  tliii  subject  to  many  of  roy  royalists,  and  ylira  Abends 
In  Paris.    Tliey  aU  allowed  that  Buonaparte  sought  out  intellectual  merit  wiUi 

g'eat  avidity,  and  that  he  loaded  authors,  artiMs,  and  men  of  science,  with 
Tours  and  honours, and tiUea  and  emoluments;  but  they  universally  idded, 
^  Mah  eependant  (^Hoii  fmtr  let  aftiHr**  [Bat  however  it  was  to  disgrace  them]. 
In  England,  where  **  ail  the  taJenU^*  has  become  a  bye-word  for  ridicule  and 
eontempt,  it  is  true,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  degrade  its  men  of  genius,  by 
mking  them^ssrt  ifthereaUm^  eenatm^,  and  persons  of  high  ofidal  re^aniibtiity. 
They  are  not  even  •*  aoOu^  [disgracedl  by  the  sKghtesi  notice  or  ftvoar»  and 
Sie  sipp^  marked  out  an4  distiny iislw^d  by  neglect  f 
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StaelSf  the  Couins,  the  Genlis's,  and  the  Souzus.  But  the  great 
claim  to  that  originality  of  invention  and  combination  which 
constitiutrs  the  essence  of  genius,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
modern  writers.  The  best  compositions  of  the  female  wits  of 
the  "  beau  sUcle^'*  [brilliant  age],  exhibited  but  the  art  of  trans- 
ftrring  the  elegant  gossipry,  so  eternally  practised  in  their  sa- 
lons^ to  their  letters,  and  adopting  in  their  written  accounts  of 
the  anecdotes,  incidents,  slanders,  intrigues,  and  tracasseries 
[tricks]  of  the  day,  the  same  epigrammatic  point  and  facility  of 
expression,  which  belong  to  tiie  genius  of  their  language,  and 
which  have  at  all  times  been  the  study,  the  charm,  and  the  habit 
of  their  conversation. 

The  life  of  such  a  woman  as  Madame  d^  Se  vigne,  was  passed 
in  social  little  circles,  in  eternal  visits,  and  in  seeking,  hearing, 
circulating,  and  transcribing,  all  that  was  passing  in  the  city  or 
the  court.  Women  (if  rank  had  then  no  domestic  duties,  though 
they  hiid  many  social  ties.  Their  infants  were  nursed  by  hire- 
lings, th^ir  children  were  reared  in  convents,  their  husbands 
lived  with  the  army  or  the  court,  and  those  profounder  feelings, 
which  exercise  so  powerful  ai¥  operation  upon  female  intellect, 
remained  cold  and  undeveloped.  They  read  litde,  because  the 
scale  of  modern  literature  was  then  circumscribed,  and  few  wo- 
men studied  the  ilcad  languages.  The  whole  power  of  their 
mind,  therefore,  was  confined  and  levelled  to  the  combination 
and  restriction  of  the  events,  which  took  place  in  the  most  frivo- 
lous, intriguing,  but  polished  society,  that  ever  existed*  Their 
style  was  brilliant,  playful,  and  elegant ;  and  it  was  eminently, 
perhaps  exclusively,  calculated  to  Herniscr  la  bagatelie^^*  [to  pcr- 
petunte  trifles]. 

When,  however,  they  abandoned  facts  for  fiction,  they  wholly 
failed  in  their  attempt ;  and  in  the  world  of  invention  there  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  so  cold,  cumbrous,  and  wearisome,  so  out  of 
the  line  of  social  nature,  and  yet  so  remote  from  the  fairy  re- 
gions of  fancy,  as  the  romances  of  Mademoiselle  Scuderie,  and 
the  novels  of  Madame  La  Fayette.  They  soon  fell  by  their  own 
ponderous  weight,  even  in  an  age  when  they  had  novelty  to  sus- 
tain them,  and  have  now  long  been  known  by  name  only. 

The  two  most  celebrated  female  writers  of  France,  Madame 
de  Genlis  and  Madame  de  Staelf  mark  successively  the  progress 
of  female  intellect,  and  the  scope  given  by  circumstances  to  fe- 

*  Speaking  of  the  Ulents  of  Mesdanies  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis*  a  French 
critic  of  Uie  old  school,  observed  to  me,  "  Pour  cet  femme$  U,  elUt  9e  wu  JaU 
MU  imagination  et  une  iitUrature  viriieB.—Madame,  il  y  a,  dam  l*tms  et  Pauire, 
de  fuoi  fnre  tntit  ou  guaire  homme9  d'etprie*  [Those  women  are  masculine  in 


Lion  and  Kteraturcw— Madame,  there  Is  in  them  enooffh  to  make  thi«e 
or  tour  men  of  talent] 


ima^inaUo 
or  tour m< 
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male  talent  in  that  country.  The  works  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  those  women  who  wrote 
at  the  latter  end  of  Louis  the  XlVth*s  day,  and  those  who  have 
appeared  since  the  revohition.  The  foundress  of  a  new  genius  of 
composition  in  her  own  language^  her  domestic  stories  are  a  de- 
viation from  the  grave  formalities  of  the  early  French  novel ; 
and  stand  equally  free  from  the  licentious  liberties  of  the  new,  a 
witty  but  an  immoral  school,  founded  by  the  Marivaux,  the 
Louvets,  and  the  Leclos.  M.  dc  Genlis,  if  not  the  first  who 
made  works  of  imagination  the  vehicle  of  education,  was  at 
least  the  earliest  of  those,  who  introduced  instruction  and  science 
into  tales  of  sentiment  and  passion  ;  and  the  erudition  which  oc- 
casionally gleams  through  her  pages,  has  been  thought  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  head,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  the 
heart ;  while  her  pure  and  polished  style,  flowing  and  smooth  as 
it  is,  stands  accused  by  the  severity  of  French  criticism  of  ap- 
proaching to  the  stiKHed  elegance  and  cold  precision  of  a  pro<i 
fessed  rhetoriouai.  It  may,  however,  be  said  with  great  truth, 
that  none  perhaps  ever  wrote  so  well,  who  wrote  so  much ;  or 
has  ever  blended  so  few  faults  with  so  many  merits  of  style  and 
composition*  Madame  de  Genlis  just  held  that  place  in  society 
from  her  rank,  her  fashion,  her  political  tendencies,  and  literary 
successes,  which  was  most  calculated  to  excite  against  her  a  host 
of  enemies.  Had  she  been  more  obscure,  as  a  woman^  she  would 
have  been  less  severely  treated,  as  an  author. 

The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  belongs  to  the  day  and  age 
in  which  it  dawned,  and  by  which  it  was  nurtuired.  It  partakes 
of  their  boldness  and  their  aspirations,  their  freedom  and  their 
force.  Fostered  amidst  philosophical  inquiries,  and  political 
and  social  fermentation,  its  objects  are  naturally  grand,  its  scope 
vast,  its  efforts  vigorous.  It  has  the  energy  of  inspiration,  and 
its  disorder.  There  is  in  the  character  of  Madame  de  Staers 
compositions,  something  of  the  Delphic  priestess.  Sometimes 
mystic,  not  always  intelligible,  .we  still  blame  the  god  rather 
than  the  oracle  ;  and  wish  perhaps  that  she  were  less  inspired, 
or  we  more  intelligent. 

While  other  writers  (both  male  and  female)  in  France  have 
turned  with  every  breeze  that  fluttered  in  the  political  hemi* 
sphere,  Madame  de  Stael  has  steadily  proceeded  in  the  magni* 
ficent  march  oigemus^  governed  by  principle;  and  her  opinions, 
while  they  are  supported  by  all  the  force  of  female  enthusiasm, 
derive  an  additional  weight,  from  die  masculine  independence 
and  steadiness  of  their  advocate.  > 

I  had  to  lament  that  Madame  de  Stael  had  left  France,  at  the 
moment  when  I  entered  it ;  and  I  was  Untalised  by  invitations, 
which  proposed  my  meeting  her  at  die  housp  of  a  mutual  friend, 

3  A 
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at  the  time  when  imperious  circumstances  obliged  me  to  return 
to  Ireland.  I  thus  was  prevented  from  seeing. one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  age,  from  whose  works  1  had  re- 
ceived infinite  pkasure,  and  (as  a  woman,  I  may  add)  infinite 
pride.  Her  character  was  uniformly  described  by  her  friends, 
to  me,  as  largely  partaking  of  a  disposition  whose  kindness 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  of  feelings  which  lent  themselves,  in  rea- 
dy sympathy,  to  every  claim  of  friendship,  and  every  call  of  be- 
ne\'ol^nce. — Among  those  who  know  her  well,  the  sploidour  of 
her  reputation  seems  sunk  in  the  popularity  of  her  character ; 
and  ^^c^est  une  excellente  p€rsonne'^'*  "  c^eat  un  ban  ^nfanC^  [She 
is  an  excellent  woman  ;  she  is  a  good  creature],  were  epithets  of 
praise  constantly  lavished  on  one,  who  has  so  many  more  brilliant 
claims  to  celebrity.* 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  at  Paris,  when  I  arrived  there :  but  I 
was  told  on  every  side,  that  she  Kad  retired  from  the  world ; 
that  she  was  invisible  alike  to  friends  «nd  strangers. — ^That, 
"  Elle  actaitjctie  dans  la  religion  /''  or  that  "  tiUjai^itait  mise  en 
retraite  dam  une  societS  de  Capucinei^^  [She  had  thrown  herself 
into  the  arms  of  religion,  or  that,  she  had  retired  to. a  society  of 
Capuchins]. — I  had  despaired  therefore  of  seeing  a  person,  out 
of  whose  works  I  had  been  educated,  and  whose  name  and  writ- 
ings were  intimately  connected  with  all  my  earliest  assodaCions 
of  books  and  literature;  when  an  invitation  from  this  distin- 
guished writer  herself  brought  me  at  once  to  her  retreat,  in  her 
convent  of  the  Carmelites^ — an  order,  recently  restored  with  more 
than  its  original  severity,  and  within  whose  walls  Madame  de 
Genlis  was  retired.  As  I  drove  ''^aux  Cannes^'*  it  difficult  to 
say,  whether  Madame  de  Genlis  or  Madame  de  La  Valliere  was 
uppermost  in  my  imagination.— Adjoining  to  the  gloomy  and 
monastic  structure,  which  incloses  the  Carmelite  sisterhood,  (in 
barriers  which  even  royalty  is  no  longer  permitted  to  pass)  stands 
a  small  edifice  appropriated  to  the  lay-guests  of  this  silent  and 
solitary  retreat.  The  pretty .  garden  belonging  exclosively  to 
this  wing  of  the  convent,  is  only  divided  from  its  great  garden 

*  Both  ^farlame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Genlrs  iq^peared  to  me  to  be  rather 
unpopular  with  the  royalists  and  ultras:  the  one,  for  her  supposed  republican 
princlp^e8 ;  the  other,  for  tJie  part  she  took  in  the  eariy  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Of  MadHine  de  Stael,  they  constantly  said  to  me,  **  C^est  detHoquaxe^  » 
vmu  vmdez  /  cepeiiilant  cV»f  une  phrasiere  que  Madame  de  S.  /"  [You  may  call  it 
elociuence  ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  is  only  a  pompous  and  empty  talker].  Of 
Madame  de  fienlis, — *^Poiir  eon  9ti'ie,  c^est  d*wiepwrel/trh facile  et  Higante,  mm'* 
il  rCy  a  ritn  de  natinrl  dans  ses  rontans  que  le»  enfant/*'  [The-fAmty  of  her  style 
is  easy  and  elegant,  yet  there  is  nothing*  natural  in  her  novels  but  the  children]. 
The  "  Battnccas*'  of  Mudante  de  Genlis,  must,  however,  by  this,  have  recon- 
ciled her  to  the  most  inveterate  friends  of  lc|ptimacy,  church,  state,  and  the 
king  of  Spain! 
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by  a  low  wall,  and  it  admits  at  its  extremity  the  melancholy 
view  of  a  sn»all  chapel  or  oratory,  fatally  distinguished  by  the 
murder  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  imprisoned  there  during  the 
reign  of  Robespierre,  Madame  de  Genlis  received  me  with  a 
kindnes^is,  a  cordiality,  that  had  all  the  naivete  and  freshness  of 
youthful  feeling,  and  youthful  vivacity.  There  was  nothing  of 
age  in  her  address  or  conversation ;  and  vigour,  animation,  a 
tone  of  decision,  a  rapidity  of  utterance,  spoke  the  full  posses* 
sion  of  every  feeling  and  every  faculty  ;  and  1  found  her  in  the 
ifiidst  of  occupations  and  pursuits,  which  might  startle  the  indus- 
try of  youth  to  undertake  or  to  accomplish* 

Wh<?n  1  entered  her  apartment,  she  was  painting  flowers  in  a 
book,  which  she  called  hew  "  herbier  sacri"*^  [sacred  herbal],  in 
which  she  was  copying  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible* 
She  showed  me  another  volume,  which  she  had  just  finished,  full 
of  trophies  and  tasteiul  devices,  which  sh-j  called  (* herbier  de  re-, 
connais^ance  [the  herbal  of  gratitude].  "  But  I  have  but  little 
time  for  such  idle  amusements,"  said  Madame  de  Genlis*  She 
was^  in  fact,  then  engaged  in  abridging  some  ponderous  tomes 
of  French  Me  moires,  in  writing  her  "  Jeurnal  de  la  Icunesse^^ 
[Journal  of  Youth],  and  in  preparing  for  the  press  her  new  novel 
**  Les  BattuScas^^^  which  she  has  since  given  to  the  world. 

Her  harp  was  nevertheless  well  strung  and  tuned  ;  her  piano- 
forte covered  with  new  music,  and  when  I  gave  her  her  lute,  to 
play  for  me,  it  did  not  require  the  drawing  up  a  single  string* 
All  was  energy  and  occupation.— It  was  impossible  not  to  make 
some  observation  on  such  versatility  of  talent  and  variety  of  pur- 
suits.— ^^  Oh  1  this  is  nothing'^  (said  Madame  de  Genlis)  ^^  what 
I  pride  myself  on,  is  knowing  twenty  trades^  by  all  of  which  I 
could  earn  my  bread.'^ 

She  conversed  with  great  earnestness,  but  with  great  simpli- 
city, without  effort,  as  without  pretension,  and  laughed  heartily 
at  some  anecdotes  I  repeated  to  her,  which  were  then  in  circula- 
tion in  Paris* — When  I  mentioned  the  story  of  her  receiving  a 
mysterious  pupil,  who  came  veiled  to  her  apartments,  whose 
face  had  never  been  seen  even  by  her  attendants,  she  replied— 
that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case ;  that  she  received  two  or 
three  unfortunate  young  people,  who  had  no  means  of  support- 
ing themselves  ;  and  to  whom  she  taught  the  harp,  as  a  mode  of 
subsistence,  as  she  had  done  to  Casemir,  now  one  of  the  finest 
harpistes  in  the  world.— I  could  not  help  telling  her,  I  believed 
she  had  a  passion  for  educating  ;  she  replied,  ^*  au  contraire^  cela 
vCa  toujour^  ennuyf^  [on  the  contrary,  it  always  wearied  me],  and 
added,  it  was  the  only  means  now  left  her  of  doing  good. 

I  had  been  told  in  Paris,  that  Madame  de  Genlis  had  carried 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  late  emperor  j  whi<:h  is  anr 
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Other  term  for  the  higher  walks  of  espionage.  I  ventured  one 
day  to  talk  to  her  on  the  subject ;  and  she  entered  on  it  with 
great  promptitude  and  frankness.  "  Buonapaite,"  she  said, 
"  was  extremely  hberal  to  literary  people — ^a  pension  of  four 
thousand  francs,  per  annum,  was  assigned  to  all  authors  and 
gens'de-lettres^  whose  circumstances  admitted  of  their  acceptance 
of  such  a  gratuity, — He  gave  me,  however,  six  thousand,  and  a 
suite  of  apartments  at  the  ArsenaU  As  1  had  never  spoken  to 
him,  never  had  any  intercourse  with  him  whatever,  1  was  struck 
with  this  liberality,  and  asked  him,  what  he  expected  I  should 
do  to  merit  it  ?  When  the  question  was  put  to  Napoleon,  he 
replied  carelessly,  *  Let  Madame  de  Genlts  write  me  a  letter 
once  a  month.'  As^no  subject  was  dictated,  I  chose  literature, 
but  I  always  abstained  from  politics."  Madame  dc  GenUs 
added,  that  though  she  never  had  any  interview  with  him,  yet, 
on  her  recommcndatio^i,  he  had  pensioned  five  indigent  persons 
of  literary  talent. 

One  of  these  persons  was  a  mere  kteraire  de  soa^U  [literary 
amateur],  and  it  was  suggested  to  Buonaparte,  that  if  he  grants 
ed  four  thousand  francs  per  annum,  to  a  man,  who  was  not  an 
author,  and  was  therefore  destitute  of  the  usual  claims  on  such 
stated  bounty,  that  there  were  two  friends  of  that  person,  equally 
clever,  literary,  and  distressed,  who  would  expect,  or  at  least 
ask,  for  a  similar  provision.  ^^  Eh  bien^*^  (said  Buonaparte,) 
**  celafait  douze  millefranal*^  [Well  fsaid  Buonaparte)  that  makes 
twelve  thousand  francs]  ;  and  he  ordered  the  other  two  distress- 
ed literati  to  be  put  on  the  annuity  list  with  their  friend. 

It  was  said  to  me  in  Paris,  that  Madame  de  Genlis  had  retir- 
ed to  the  Carmelites,  "  desabusie  des  vanitis  de  ce  monde^  et  des 
chimSres  de  la  cH^britS*^  [undeceived  as  to  the  vanides  of  the 
world  and  the  chimeras  of  celebrity].  I  know  not  how  fsif  this 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  she  has  done  with  the  vor 
nities  of  thtt  world,  she  has  by  no  means  relinquished  its  refine- 
ments and  tastes,  even  amidst  the  coldness  and  austerity  of  a~ 
convent.  Her  apartment  might  have  answered  equally  for  the 
oratory  of  a  saints  or  the  boudoir  of  a  coquette.  Her  blue  silk 
draperies,  her  alabaster  vaaes,  her  fresh'^gathered  flowers,  and 
elegant  Grecian  couch,  breathed  still  of  this  world ;  but  the  large 
crucifix,  that  image  of  suffering  and  humility,  which  hung  at 
the  foot  of  that  couch  ;  the  devotional  books  that  lay  mingled 
with  lay  works,  and  the  chaplets  and  rosaries  which  hung  sus- 
pended from  a  wall,  where  her  lute  vibrated,  and  which  her 
paintings  adorned,  indicated  a  vocation  before  which  genius  lay 
subdued,  and  the  graces  forgotten.  On  showing  me  the  pious 
relics  which  enriched  this  pretty  cell,  Madame  de  Genlis  point- 
ed out  to  my  admiration  a  Christ  on  theCross^  which  hung  at  the 
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foot  of  her  bed.  It  was  so  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  Pope  had  sent  for  it,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  and 
ble&sed  it,  ere  he  returned  the  sad  and  holy  represt  ntation  to  its 
distinguished  owner.  And  she  naturally  placed  great  value  o^ 
a  beautiful  rosary,  which  had  belonged  to  Fenelon  ;  and  which 
that  elegant  saint  had  worn  and  prayed  over,  till  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death. 

If  years  could  be  taken  into  the  account  of  a  lady's  age,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  must  be  far  advanced  in  life ;  for  it  is  some  time 
back  since  the  Baron  de  Grimm  speaks  of  her,  as  a  demoiselle  de 
qualiU^  qui  rCStait  connue  alors  que  par  sajolie  voix^  et  son  talent 
pour  la  harpe^^  [a  young  lady  of  quality  who  was  then  only  dis- 
tinguished for  her  fine  voice,  and  her  talent  for  the  harp].  In- 
firmity, however,  seems  to  have  spared  her  slight  and  emaciated 
figure ;  her  dark  eye  is  still  full  of  life  •  and  expression ;  and 
though  her  features  are  thin,  worn  and  sharply  marked,  and  her 
complexion  wan  and  pale,  the  traces  of  age  are  neither  deep  nor 
multiplied.  If  her  person  is  infinitely  less  fresh  and  vigorous 
than  her  mind,  still  it  exhibits  few  of  those  sad  impressions, 
which  time  slowly  and  imperceptibly  prints,  with  his  withering 
and  silent  touch,  on  the  firmest, muscle  and  the  brightest  bloom. 

My  visits  to  the  cloisters  of  the  Carmelites  were  as  frequent  as 
the  duties  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  my  own  engagements  in 
the  world,  would  admit ;  and  if  I  met  this  distinguished  and  high- 
ly endowed  person  with  the  high-beating  throb  of  expectation,  I 
parted  from  her  with  admiration  and  regret. "^ 

Literary  works,  even  of  the  greatest  merit,  do  not  always  ex- 
tend their  interest  to  their  author.  There  are  many  whom  we 
are  pleased  to  read,  and  yet  whom  we  are  not  desirous  to  know. 
Books  are  so  rarely  the  transcript  of  those  who  compose  them, 
that  a  few  experiments  soon  teach  us  the  probability  of  disap- 
pointment, in  a  personal  intercourse  with  their  authors. 

To  this  observation,  however,  there  are  many  delightful  ex- 
ceptions. Who,  that  ever  read  Ad^le  de  SSnan^e^  or  Eugenie  et 
Mathtlde^  and  did  not  wish  to  know  Madame  de  Souzar  Who, 
that  had  passed  ati  hour  in  the  society  of  Madame  jde  Souza,  and 

*  With  all  Madame  de  Genlis*  works  on  ^ucation  full  in  my  memory,  I 
naturally  occasionally  reverted  to  those  hi^h  characters,  for  whose  use  they 
had  been  chiefly  composed.  Of  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  she  spoke  with  ma 
temal  affectioD ;  as  one  in  whom  every  feminine  excellence  was  united.  Of 
the  Duke  d'Orleans,  she  spoke  not  only  wkh  admirationj  but  witii  evident 
pridt ; — and  well  she  might !  A  character,  which  has  carried  off  the  esteem 
of  eveiy  country  he  has  honoured  by  his  residence;  and  whose  intrinsic  vif'- 
tues,  superior  to  the>influence  of  all  faction  and  party,  have  obtained  the  uni* 
versal  suffrages  and  respect  of  his  own,  reflects  a  splendid  credit  on  her, 
whose  precepts  had  so  great  a  share  in  his  education.  <'  But,"  said  Madame 
de  Genlis,  *<  his  inherent  dispositions  were  so  happy,  that  he  owed  almost 
every  thing  to  nahtrc,^* 
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did  not  hastily  recur  to  Ad^le  dc  S^nange^  and  EugSnie  et  Matful- 
de  ?  The  works  and  the  author  are,  indeed,  fair  and  lovely  re- 
flections of  t-ach  other.  Whatever  is  admirable  in  the  pages  of 
the  former,  will  be  found  equally  fascinating  in  the  manner  and 
conversation  of  the  latter.  Madame  de  Souza  is  not  only 
"  known  to  fame^^  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  prettiest  novels 
in  the  French  language ;  she  had  long  made  a  higher  claim  to 
distinction,  as  the  devoted  and  incomparable  mother  of  one  of 
the  brave-it  and  most  gallant  young  officers  in  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope, General  the  Count  Flahaut.* 

Educated  chiefly  m  England,  by  his  mother,  who,  it  seems,  in 
him  only,  has 

•*LiT*d,  andbreathM,  and  had  her  being!" 

the  young  Flahaut  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which  his 
father  died ;  and  by  his  singular  valour,  romantic  intrepidity, 
and  military  talent,  attained,  without  influence  or  interest,  to 
the  rank  oi  chef  d'^escadron  du  13*  regiment  de  chasseurs- i-chH^oL 
It  was  his  merits  that  forced  themselves  on  the  observation  of 
Buonaparte,  whose  notice  he  had  not  courted,  and  was  some 
time  without  attracting ;  and  having  been  made  colonel  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Mohilow  procured  him  a  brilliant  and  rapid  promotion.  Sig* 
nalised  at  the  battles  of  Dresden,  Leipsick,  and  Hanau,  his  va- 
lour in  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  followed  by  other  strenuous 
efforts,  in  favour  of  the  falling  monarch,  to  whom  he  had  attach* 
ed  himself  with  a  devotion,  which  had  its  origin  in  gratitude,  and 
generously  grew  with  the  misfortunes  of  its  objects. 

With  this  excellent  son  and  gallant  soldier,  the  existence  of 
Madame  de  Souza  has  become  so  identified,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  mention  the  one,  without  alluding  to  the  other.  And 
when  I  asked  her,  which  was  the  work  of  all  her  productions 
which  she  herself  the  most  esteemed,  she  replied,  *^here  at  toast 
h  the  passage  that  came  warmest  from  the  heart  /"  She  turned 
over  the  pages  of  "  Eug^tie  et  3Iathilde^^  and  pointed  to  that  af- 
fecting paragraph,  which  begins  ^^  Pauvres  M^res.^^ 

Monsieur  Moreau  de  la  Sarthef  was  our  Cicerone  to  the  hotrf 
de  Souza,  and  he  is  himself  a  very  interesting  link  in  the  chain 
of  association,  which  often  leads  back  the  imagination  to  hours 

•  Many  years  after  the  death  of  General  Flahaut,  Madame  de  P.  married 
the  Portugiiese  ambassador,  M.  de  Souza ;  a  gentleman,  whose  conversation 
is  marked  hy  very  extensive  reading  and  higli  acquirement. 

f  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Moreau  de  laSarthe,  professor  of  medical  literatoie 
in  the  Ecole  tie  la  Medicine,  is  an  accomplished  and  elegant  scholar^  and  cme 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  Paria.  He  is  author  of  »  weU-koowu 
work  «  On  Women.** 
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SO  pleasant  to  recollect.  Madame  de  Souza  is  still  a  very  love- 
ly woman, — and  her  works,  though  popular  throughout  Europe, 
and  translated  into  most  modern  languages,  roust  always  lose 
something  of  their  charm,  by  being  transferred  into  any  lan- 
guage from  her  own. 

In  her  exquisite  little  novel  oi^^Eu^Me  et  MathiUe^'* — there 
is  a  delicacy  of  perception,  a  tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be^  the  true  characteristic  of  a  woman's  ge- 
nius ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  traced  the  subtleties,  the 
prejudices,  the  illusive  hopes  and  well  sustained  sufferings  of  the 
French  emigrants*,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Comte  de 
Revely  is  directed  by  a  spirit  at  once  philosophical  and  just,  and 
drawn  with  a  fidelity  which  experience  as  well  as  observation 
must  have  inspired  and  guided.—"  I  wrote  Adele  de  SSnange^'* 
(said  Madame  de  Souza  to  me)  "  merely  for  my  own  amusement y 
and  to  distract  my  mind  from  the  horrors  of  the  early  part  of  the 
revolution^  in  which  I  was  then  plunged^\ — Adile  de  S^nange^ 
with  all  its  merits,  is  in  fact  evidendy  the  work  of  a  very  young 
person.  It  is,  however,  I  think  (in  France  at  least)  the  most 
popular  of  any  of  Madame  de  Souza's  productions.*  The  writ- 
ings of  Madame  de  Souza  may  perhaps  take  their  place  on  the 
same  shelf  with  those  of  Madame  Cottin. 

**  Je  m^occupe  actuellement'*^  (says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  D'Alembert,)  ^^je  nCoccupe  actuellement  de  la  conversion  de 
Monsieur  de  Villette;  d  qui  fai  fait  fair  e  le  meilleur  marche  qu^on 
puisse  jamais  conclure  ;  il  a  Spous^  dans  ma  chaumiere  de  Ferney^ 
une  fille.,  qui  v^a  pas  un  sous^  et  dont  la  dot  esty  de  la  veriu^  de  la 
philosophies  de  la  candeur^  de  la  sensibilitCy  une  extreme  beautS^  Fair 
leplus  noble^et  tout  a  dix^neufans^^  [I  am  at  present  occupied  with 
the  conversion  of  M.  de  Vilette,  whom  I  have  caused  to  make 
the  best  bargain  that  one  can  possibly  make  ; — he  has  mar- 
riedy  in  my  cottage  of  Ferney,  a  young  girl  who  has  not  a  far- 
thing, and  whose  portion  is  virtue,  philosophy,  candour,  sensi- 

•  Many  Isidies  of  distinguished  literary  merit  now  reside  in  Paris.  Among 
othei-s,  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Bon,  (autlior  of  «*  Lea  Avevx  de  VJmitie^)  tu 

uhose  polite  attentions  I  stand  much  indebted.    Mademoiselle  de  T , 

author  of  JUon'e  Jiolden,  and  Cecile  de  Remiev{Ue,  Mademoiselle  Alexandrine 
Gottis,  who  has  lately  produced  "  Frangoia  Premiert^*  and  Jl'ladame  de  Chd^ 
teaubriand.  While  the  translation  of  many  of  our  best  literary  productions, 
and  those  of  Germany,  are  |fiven  by  women,  I  owe  too  much  to  the  Viscoun- 
tess de  Roulz,  for  her  beautiful  translation  of  one  of  my  earliest  and  most  im- 
perfect productions,  the  JVVwctf  of  St.  Dominich,  not  to  avail  myself  of  this  - 
opportunity  to  offer  my  acknowledgments.  The  celebrated  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams has  long  been  a  resident  in  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  distin- 
guished friends,  who  meet  every  Sunday  evening  at  her  hotel.  At  one  of  the 
tairiet  of  Miss  Williaras,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  witl^ 
Monsieur  Macron,  whom  Buonaparte  styled  tlie  "  ProtetUaU  JPopet"  tna  who 
is  esteemed  the  moit  eiainent  Hugonot  preacher  in  France. 
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bilitf ,  extreme  beauty,  a  noble  deportment,  and  whose  age  13 
only  nineteen.] 

Jt  would  be  difficult  to  say,  with  what  lively  pleasure  I  receiv- 
ed a  visit  from  tbe  original  of  this  splendid  picture,  and  heard 
the  name  of  the  Marchioness  de  Villettc,  the  celebrated  **  belle ei 
bonne''*  [fair  and  good],  of  Voltaire,  announced  in  my  apartments. 
Tbe  passing  flight  of  many  years,  the  loss  of  a  lovely  daughter, 
and  other  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  per- 
sonal charms,  may  have  somewhat  lessened  the  claims  of  Ma- 
dame de  Villette  to  that  extreme  beauU^  which  procured  her  the 
first  part  of  the  pretty  sobriquet  [nickname],  given  her  by  Vol- 
taire. But  to  judge  by  her  gratuitous  kindness  and  attentions 
to  myself,  during  my  residence  in  Paris,  she  still  maintains  un- 
disputed claims  to  the  latter  epithdt*  Her  perfect  and  inexhaust- 
ible good  nature  provided  me  with  many  sources  of  high  enjoy- 
ment, to  which  her  numerous  and  curious  recollections  of  her  il- 
lustrious  adopted  "father  most  materially  contributed. 

The  mind,  the  memory,  the  conversation,  the  very  house  of 
Madame  de  Villette,  is  full  of  Voltaire.  He  has  become  the  rul- 
ing thought  of  her  existence ;  and  to  revere  his  genius,  and  to 
admire  his  works,  is  a  short  and  sure  passage  to  her  heart. 

Though  bom  of  a  noble  family,  she  proudly  boasts  herself 
^mong  the  number  of  those,  whom  his  beneficence  rescued  from 
obscurity,  and  rendered  completely  happy.  The  family  de  Vari- 
court,  of  the  Pays  de  Gex,  near  Geneva,  had  early  distinguished 
itself  in  the  French  armies ;  and  seven  younger  brothers  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Varicourt,  the  father  of  Madame  de  Villette,  had  enter- 
ed the  French  service,  and  obtained  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  TTic 
fate  of  her  own  and  youngest  brother,  has  long  become  an  inter- 
esting and  historical  fact.  Mons.  de  Varicourt  had  some  time 
held  a  commission  in  the  garde  royale^  under  Louis  XVL  He 
was  on  duty  at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  on  the  fatal  6ih  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  lives  of  the  royal  family  were  near  falling  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  infuriate  rage  of  the  Parisian  mob.  As  the  sanguinary 
multitude  were  rushing  up  the  grand  stairs  of  the  palace,  the 
young  de  Varicourt  threw  himself  before  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
apartment,  and  hopeless  of  any  effectual  resistance,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  cut  to  pieces y  while,  by  a  desperate  sacrifice,  he  afforded 
time  to  the  Queen  to  escape.  His  post  and  his  life  were  thus 
6bly  gallantly  resigned  together. 

Mademoiselle  de.  Varicourt  was  one  of  the  very  large  family  of 
a  high  bom  but  indigent  gendeman,  the  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Voltaire,  who  adopted  "  belle  et  bonne^'*  shortly  after  he  bad  so 
happily  provided  for  the  great  grand-niece  of  ComeiUe. 

Some  time  after  this  adoption,  he  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Varicourt  to  his  devoted,  witty,  but  somewhat  rauS  friend,  tbe 
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JVIarquis  de  Villette,  in  whose  arms  and  hotel  Voltaire  died,* 
and  who  (though  of  the  ancient  noblesse^  and  extremely  rich,) 
distinguished  himself  among  the  constitutionalists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution* 

From  the  moment  Madame  de  Villette  arrived  in  Paris,  her 
house  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  its  brilliant  as- 
semblage of  talent  and  rank;  and  the  hotel  de  Villette  is  still  point- 
ed out  to  the  stranger's  observation,  among  the  classical  and  me- 
morable topography  of  that  great  capital. 

The  apartment  habitually  occupied  by  Madame  de  Villette,  is 
a  sort  of  reliquary^  dedicated  to  the  remains  of  Voltaire.  Her 
book-cases  are  filled  with  his  works;  Yitt%ccr6taire  with  his  MSf. 
letters*  The  arm  chair,  which  he  always  occupied,  stands  by  her 
hearth.  On  the  reading  and  writing  desk,  ingeniously  fastened 
to  one  of  its  arms,  he  wrote  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life* 
The  Sevre  bust,  to  which  he  alludesf  in  his  letters  to  D*  Alembert, 
and  which  was  originally  done  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  lies  on 
her  chimney-piece*  In  one  comer  of  the  room,  stands  the  model 
of  the  celebrated  statue,  by  Pigal;^  and  his  picture,  by  Largil* 

*  **  Cest  dans  l*botel  de  Bl  1e  Marqait  d«  Vinette,  qa*!!  est  d^tcenda  aree  Ma- 
**  dame  Denii,  poar  ne  point  se  separer  de  Belle  et  Bonne,  qn*il  ch^t  avee  une  ten- 
**  dresse  ezU^me.  II  y  oeeapie  un  cabinet  q«i  ressemble  b^uooup  pins  an  boudob  de 
**  la  Tolapt6,  qn'aa  Banetoaire  des  Moses."  • 

M4fimre9  Bittoriguei,  par  le  Baron  de  Grimm. 

[It  is  in  the  hotel  of « the  Marqai8*de  Villette,  where  he  has  e«me  with  Madam  De^ 
nts,  that  he  maj  not  be  separated  from  Fair  and  Good,  whom  he  loves  with  extreme 
tenderness.  He  there  occupies  a  cabinet  which  rather  resembles  the  boodoir  of  a  to- 
liqitoarj,  than  the  sanctuary  of  the  Moses. 

UUtorical  JHenunrt,  by  the  Baron  de  Grimm,'] 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  marchioness  gave  op  this  hotel,  and  has  since  r«- 
aided  partlj  at  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  and  at  the  chdteau  de  ViUette,  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris.  She  has  now,  however,  resigned  the  chdteau  to  the  present  mar- 
quis, her  only  chDd,  who  is  just  come  of  age,  uid  mherits  a  great  part  of  the  fami^ 
property,  a  portion  having  been  lost  in  the  revolution. ' 

j-  *^  Le  vieux  magot,  qui  Pigal  vent  scuTpter,  sous  vos  auspice,  n'est  point  dn  toot 
**  seolptable;  Dites  je  vooS  en  prie  i^  votre  Phidias,  de  s'en  tenir  ^  la  petit  figure  de 
**  poreelaine  fait  ii  S^rres,"  &c.  ke. — Correepondance  de  VoUaire, 

[The  oM  monkey  which  Pigal  is  to  sculpture  under  your  auspices,  is  not  at  all 
eculptablei  Tell  your  Phidias,  1  beg  of  you,  to  look  •  at  the  uttle  porcelain  figure  made 
at  Sevres,  kc  hLC^-Corretpondence  ^  VoUatre.] 

%  **  VoQs  saorez  que  dans  ma  retraite 
"  Aujourd*hui  Phidias  Pigal 
**  A  dessinu  I'original 
*'  De  mon  vieux  et  maigre  sqaelette.**  . 

'*  M.  Pigal  m'a  fait  parlant,  et  peosaBt,  il  est  aossi  boo  homme  que  bon  artiste.— 
C*est  la  simplicity  da  vrai  g^nie.** 

[Tou  must  know  that  in  my  retreat  to-day,  Phidias  Pigal  has  designed  the  original 
of  my  old  and  mea^^  skeleton.  Monsieur  Pigal  has  made  me  talking  an^t  thinking;  be 
is  as  good  a  maa  as  he  is  an  artist— He  has  the  simplicity  of  true  gtnkis.] 

3    B 
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Here,  is  suspended  on  the  wall,  with  the  engraving  by  Barier; 
on  which  he  wrote  the  following  lines  when  he  presented  it  to 
the  mistress  of  the  day. 

**  Barier  ginTR  eet  traiu  dettSn^  poor  tos  jeax, 

"  Avct  quelque  plaiair  daipiex  les  rceoDDiHre;^ 
«  Let  vdtret  dans  mon  ecsur  Imreot  gnvet  biem  mieux, 

<<  Maity  ce  Uxt  pur  ud  pltu  grand  roaitre.'' 

PBarier  haa  eograTen^^ete  featares  aa  an  oflTering  to  70a;  deign  to  reoogniae  thaai 
irith  tome  degree  of  pleasure;  jcora  on  my  heart  are  eograTen  maeh  better,  bat  k 
was  by  a  greater  master.  3 

In  assembling  round  her  the  monuments,  which  genius  has 
raised  to  the  memory  ^f  her  illustrious  friend,  Madame  de  VH- 
lette  has  also  preserved  some  more  familiar  and  intimate  me- 
mentos, which,  with  that'genuine  feminine  feeling,  that  attaches 
interest  to  whatever  has  been  consecrated  by  the  touch  of  a  be- 
loved object,  she  esteems  as  much  as  the  picture  of  Largilliere, 
or  the  statue  of  Pigal.  She  has  preserved  in  her  armoire  [closet]  the 
rich  robe^de^chamhre  ig  which  Voltaire  received  the  multitude, who 
came  to  oiTer  him  their  homage  at  the  hotel  de  Villette,*  and  the 

*  '*  Non;  Tapparition  d'an  rerenant,  celle  d*an  propMte,  d'on  apdtre,  o'anrait  pas 
**  eaoa6  pins  da  sorprise  et  d'admiratioo,  que  I'arrivee  de  M.  Voltaire.  Ce  nomrean  pro- 
**  dige  a  sospendu  qoelqoes  moroeats  toot  autre  int^ret;  il  a  fait  torober  lea  bruita  da 
**  gnerre,  lea  intrigues  de  robe,  les  traoasseries  de  eour,  ke.  Ico.  Toot  Paris  s'est  eo- 
V  press6  de  voter  aux  pieds  de  I'idole,  et  jamais  to  h6roa  de  notre  ci^e  n'eQt  iooi  do 
**  sa  fi^oire  aree  plus  d^dat,  ti  la  eour  I'avoit  honor^  d'on  regard  plus  fkvoraSle,  oa 
'*  seiitemeBt  moins  indifferent."  [No;  tbe  appearance  of  a  ghost,  oi  a  prophet,  of  an 
a|>ostIe,  eoald  not  have  caused  more  astonishment  than  the  arrival  of  Monaiear  de  Vol- 
taire. This  new  event,  for  a  time,  suspended  everj  other  interest;  the  ramouraoCwtr, 
the  intrigues  of  the  gown,  the  chieaneries  of  the  eoart,  kc.  ke.  AU  Paris  hastened  to 
the  feet  of  the  idol,  and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  would  never  have  enjojed  his  gl^ 
Tj  with  more  splendour,  if  the  eoiirt  had  regarded  hira  with  a  more  favourable  aspeet, 
or  at  least  with  less  indifTerenee.!  This  veneration  of  the  French  people  for  genio% 
oontrasted  with  the  coldness  of  the  couht,  speaks  volumes  in  proof  how  far  tbenaBon 
had  got  the  start  of  the  government,  the  institutions,  and  privile^  classes  of  Pranae. 
The  only  observation  made  by  Louis  XVI,  00  the  arrival  in  Pars^  of  the  greatest  wri- 
ter of  his  reign  or  kingdom,  was,  to  booire  whether  "  1  ordre  qui  d^fendit  a  Voltaire  de 
'*  revenir  k  Paris  avoit  6t6  levd;'*  [whether  the  order  had  been  revoked  which  for' 
bade  VoltAire  to  return  to  Paris.l  It  was  the  influence  and  iotercession  of  the  Counteai 
Jules  de  Polignao,  and  even  of  the  oueen  heraelf^  which  prevented  this  deeree  of  eille 
being  renewed  against  the  author  ot*  the  Htnriade^  at  eighty -four.  After  the  deaih  af 
Voltaire,  \vhile  Uie  people  of  France  were  paying  almost  dirino  honours  to  this  ma% 
the  government  and  church*  refused  him  burial  in  oonseeitited  ground;  and  the  areh- 
bishops  and  cuchIcs  of  Paris  denied  an  asylum  even  to  his  ashes.  The  theatres  were 
ordered  not  to  play  any  of  las  tragedics^-the  jodroalists  not  to  speak  cf  his  drath  and 
the  professors  of  the  universities  not  to  teach  his  verses  to  the  students!  Where  ara 
the  names  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  issued  these  bnrba<*ous  decrees?  SMd  where  is 
the  genius,  where  the  memory  of  him  against  whom  they  were  fulminated?  They 
are  now  rising  with  time,  and  brightening  liie  horison  of  posterity-^to  sink  and  be 
forgoUen  only  vnth  the  langrtage  mtd  the  nc:H%n  which  they  improved,  enlighteiied» 
and  glorified. 

With  resnect  to  the  accounts,  fabricated  in  the  works  of  the  Abbe  B**,  and  by  the 
cocntietofVoltAire,  of  his  death-bed  scene,  Madame  de  Villette  ndda  her  tMlimooy  to 
tnnny  others  given  of  their  malignity  and  faHehood.  She  never  left  him  lor  a  rooasent 
**  To  the  lastj**  fhe  says,  *'  all  breathed  the  beneficence  and  kindncasof  his  character; 
nnd  except  the  Ihlle  peevishness  which  lie  <-\hibited  to  the  Cor^  of  St.  Salpiee^  when 
he  beckoned  hira  swrv;  and  said  •*  Lrisecz  mot  mourir  traaquille*'  [Let  me  die  qui- 
etly,] ail  was  tranqninUy,  and  peace,  and  resignation. 
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dress  in  which  he  appeared  at  the  theatre,  the  night  when  he  was 
crowned  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  placed  on  the  brow  of  his  statue, 
by  Clairon,  amidst  the  applause  and  shouts  of  tfie  assembled 
spectators. 

I  have  often  been  permitted  to  examine  all  these  relics  in  de- 
tail, and  not  only  to  read,  but  to  copy  some  of  Voltaire's  manu- 
script letters,  which  had  not  been  printed;*  and  the  pleasure  I 
obviously  derived  from  this  interesting  privilege,  induced  Ma-* 
dame  de  Villette  to  make  a  sort  of  Voltaire  commemoration^  at 
which  she  not  only  displayed  all  her  treasures,  but  invited  al- 
most all  who  still  remained  of  the  friends  and  cotemporarics  of 
the  patriarch  of  Ferney.  This  entertainment  a  {a  dSjeuner  d  la 
Jburchette  [a  fork -breakfast])  was,  indeed,  thoroughly  Voltairian^ 
and  perhaps,  a  little  French.  The  books,  the  wardrobes,  the 
manuscripts  of  Voltaire,  were  all  displayed;  incense  was  burned 
in  an  encensoir  [censer]  before  his  bust,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
identical  wreath,  which  he  had  modestly  withdra«^n  from  his  own 
brow,  when  the  admiration  of  the  whole  people  had  placed'  it 
there;  and  the  sublime  ode  addressed  to  ^^^  by  Chenier,  was 
read  aloud  and  heard  with  an  emotioH)  to  be  felt  and  to  be  un* 

*  Amone  Uie  number  of  nnpublished  liters,  Uic  two  following  struck  me  to  b^  ou- 
rions;  the  first  as  a  picture  oJT  voltitir'^  domestic  character  and  perfect  bonkontmie;^-^ 
the  other,  as  being  (Mudame  de  >1llette  beheves,)  the  latt  he  wrote,  for  she  was  nofc 
certain  whether  it  preceded  or  followed  the  celebrated  billet  to  the  Count  LaUy  Tol- 
lendal. 

No.  I.  LeUre  au  Sieur  Carbo,  Intendant  de  Moruiettr  de  Voltaire. 

**  Je  recommande  instamment  an  Sienr  Carbo,  de  mettre  ordre  au  manage  de 
Phomme  Mayen,  qui  travaUle  pourmoi  au  ChattelHr,  en  luenuisier — II  lui  recomman- 
dera  de  ne  plus  s'enifrer,  de  ne  point  battre  sa  ferome,  et  de  travailler. —  II  recevra  de 
justice,  s^l  ne  fait  pas  son  devoir. — II  ira  k  son  loisir  k  I'hermilage. — 11  visitera  let 
'"*''"  ■  "  '  I  quel  etat  sont  let 

Voltaire, 


|«««WB«.«%i>tt    9  11    '■%<•   A«««v    veto    tr^^%A     %j%#«  ^'fta.  c^^  •■      *■•»«•      a^^ia      s\^a0S1      c*      m    ■■^««  bj^bvcv^v.* ■ 

champs  et  les  pr^s  du  domaine.  H  Terra  oe  qu'on  en  pent  fnlre,  en  quel 
luoatODSt  et  il  morendra  oompte  de  tout.  Je  lui  serai  ti^s  oblig^.'*         Yo 


{^Letter  to  the  Sievr  Car  ho,  Steward  ofMoneieur  de  Voltaire, 

''  I  recommend  to  the  Sieur  Carbo,  immediatelj  to  send  au  order  lo  the  man  Mayen. 
that  he  may  work  for  roe  at  Cbatelar,  as  a  Joiner. — ^To  recommend  to  him  not  to  |^t 
drunk,  not  to  beat  his  wife,  and  to  work  industriously.— It  will  be  the  worse  for  him, 
if  he  does  not  do  his  duty  .—He  may  go  at  his  leisure  to  the  hermitage. —  He  must  visit 
the  fields  and  the  pastures  of  the  estate.— He  must  see  wIimi  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what 
oonditioa  are  the  sheep,  and  send  me  an  account  of  all. — I  shaU  be  much  obliged  to 

bim.  "  VoLTAIR*.3 

No.  n.  A  Madame  St.  JuUen, 

A  Paris,  1776. 
<*  Je  sais  bien  ce  que  je  d^re;  raais  je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  je  frml;  jc  sotiffre  de  la  t^e 
MUX  paeds. — 11  n'y  a  que  mon  cceur  de  sain — Et  cela  n'cst  bon  k  rien.**    Volt  air*. 

[To  Madame  St.  JuUen. 

I  know  well  what  I  wbh;  but  (  know  not  what  I  shall  do;  I  suffer  from  hea<l  to  foot. 
—My  heart  alone  it  healUiy— and  that  is  good  for  nothing.  Volt  a  irb.Q 
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derstood  alone  by  this  enthusiastic  and  ardent  people;  to  whood 
genius  is  but  another  word  for  divinity;  and  who,  next  to  the 
great  stirity  venerate  those  whom  he  has  most  informed  widi  the 
rays  of  his  own  intelligence. 

Almost  every  object  in  the  apartment  where  this  "  high  sokm^ 
nity*^  was  celebrated,  produced,  as  it  attracted  attention,  some 
anecdote  relative  to  him,  with  whose  memory  it  was  coimected. 
In  placing  the  laurel,  wreath  on  the  bust  of  Voltaire,  Madame  de 
Villette  observed,  "When  this  wreath  was  offered  to  him  at  the 
theatre,  he  modestly  laid  it  aside,  whispering  me,  "  Je  meurs 
sur  les  roses'*^  [I  am  dying  on  roses].  The  audience  however, 
all  stood  up,  and  cried  to  me,  **  JRammassez-lc^  rammassez-le^ 
[take  it  up,  take  it  up],  and  I  again  placed  it  on  his  brow, 
amidst  a  thunder  of  applause." 

In  his  beautiiful  picture  by  LargiUiere,  done  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  it  is  extremely  obvious  that  the  world  had  not  then 
parsed  over  a  countenance,  in  which  no  trait  of  the  caustic  sati* 
rist  of  future  timt«  is  visible.  There  is  a  playfulness,  a  Jinesse 
[slyness]  in  the  fine  djwlc  eyes,  which  resembles  the  espiSglerie 
[vivacity]  of  arch  boyhood;  but  the  sharp  lines,  the  abrupt  an- 
gles, which  mark  the  picture  of  his  riper  manhood,  and  give 
almost  a  wizard  intelligence  to  hU  features,  are  no  where  to  be 
found  in  this  semblance  of  unworn,  untried,  and  confiding 
youth. 

**  Voltaire,"  said  the  Marquis  de  *  *  *,  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  present,  "  Voltaire  lost  sight  of  that  picture  a  few 
years  after  it  was  done,  and  recovered  it  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  It  was  painted  for  the  object  of  one  of  his  earliest  and 
most  ardent  passions,  the  beautiful  Phillisy  afterwards  Madame 
de  Gouveme,  to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  the  prettiest  episdes 
that  ever  was  written,  known  under  the  name  of  "  £)es  Vous  et 
des  Tu^''  [The  Yous  and  Thous]. 


*  Ji  Madame  de  G^ 


Pbillis,  qu'est  derenu  ce  terns, 

Oii,  dans  un  fiacre  promen^e, 
Sans  laquais,  sans  ajustemens, 

De  tea  mces  seules  om^e, 
Contente  d'un  Tnativais  souper, 

Qiie  tiichangeais  en  ambrosia, 

Tu  te  livrais,  dans  ta  folie, 
A  Tamant  lieureiiz  et  trompe. 

Qui  t'avait  cunsacr^  sa  vie? 
Le  ceil  ne  te  donnait  alors, 
Pour  tout  rang*  et  pour  tous  tr^sors, 
Que  les  aj^r^mens  de  ton  Ajfe, 
Un  comr  tendrc,  un  esprit  volage, 
Un  sein  d'albitre,  etdes  beaux  yeux. 
Avec  tant  d'attraits  prdcieux^ 

H^Ias! 
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Sixty  years  after  the  period  in  which  he  had  sat  for,  and  pre- 
sented her  with  that  portrait,  he  learnt,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
that  Fhillis  was  still  living.  He  immediately  begged  permission 
to  wait  on  her;  but  when  they  met,  they  both  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  speechless;  and  Fhillis  once  ^'  de  ses  graces 
seules  ornee?^  [adorned  only  by  her  graces],  was  now,  at  the  age 
of  ninety^  a  witch  of  Endor! 

In  contemplating  the  ravages,  which  time  had  made  on  the 
wrinkled  visage  of  her  lover,  she  remained  almost  insensible  to 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  own  person.  When  he 
had  recovered  from  his  first  emotion,  the  eyes  of  Voltaire  rested 
.on  the  picture  of  a  young  and  handsome  man,  to  which  the  looks 
of  Madame  de  G— —  also  occasionally  recurred. — **  It  is  the 
picture  of  the  young  Arouet,"  said  Madame  G— — ,  "  who  has 
immortalised  me  in  his  poem  of  the  Vous  et  TuJ^  Voltaire  in- 
stantly begged  this  picture  for  Madame  de  Villette.— "  It  can- 
not much  longer  be  mine,*'  said  Madame  de  G— ;  and  the 
picture  was  sent  that  evening  to  the  dear  " belle  et  Aonn^."— "I 
remember,*'  said  the  Marquis  de  *  *  *,  "  having  seen  Voluure 
in  the  ev Aing  of  the  day  he  had  paid  this  melancholy  visit..  It* 
had  considerably  affected  his  spirits. — ^'^  It  was  getting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Styx^*  he  observed;  but  added,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  cependani  nous  h*avons  pas  beaucoup  radotf^  [however 
we  have  not  doted  much]. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  little  anecdote  of  the  picture  of  Largilliere, 
the  Abbe  de  *  ♦  *  related  one  of  a  more  humorous  cast  of  the 
miniature,  which  Voltaire  had  presented  to  Madame  de  Chate- 
let,  and  which  was  only  rendered  visible  to  the  fair  possessor  by 
a  spring,  of  which  she  alone  had  the  secret. 

On  the  death  of  Madame  de  Chatelet,  and  in  the  first  burst  of 
his  grief,  Voltaire  had  an  interview  with  the  vfidowed  husband^ 
extremely  affecting  to  both  parties.  Voltaire,  on  this  occasion, 
ventured  to  beg  back  the  ring,  which  Madame  de  Chatelet  had 
always  worn.  **  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  us,"  said  the  afflicted  lover  to  the  afflicted  hus- 
band; *^  and  that  ring,  so  constantly  ^om,  you  are  perhaps 
already  aware,  contains  my  picture J*^ 

H^Us!  qui  n'eikt  ^t^  friponne? 

Tu  le  fiisy  objet  gmcieux, 
Et  que  Tamour  me  le  pardonne, 

Tu  saU  que  je  t'en  aimaU  mieux. 
Ah!  Madame,  que  votre  vie, 
D*honnean  aujourd'bui  si  remplie, 

Difi<£re  de  ces  dobz  instants! 
Ce  large  Suisse,  \  cKeveux  blancs. 
Qui  meurt  sans  cesse,  i  votre  porte, 

Pbillisy  est  ilmage  du  tems,  Cfc,  ^c,  Uc 
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^  I  have  witnessed  your  friendship,"  said  the  Marqnk  de 
Chatelet,  ^  and  I  know  the  ring  you  allude  to.  As  you  oi>8enre, 
she  never  parted  with  it;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  not  i/our 
picture  that  it  contains!*— /^^  picture  was  insuntly  replaced  by 
wUnc/^  The  tears  of  Voltaire  ceased  to  flow!  he  demanded 
proofs  of  this  treason  to  friendship  and  to  love.  The  ring  was 
tent  for,  the  secret  spring  was  touched,  the  enamel  flew  open, 
and  the  picture  of  the  young,  the  chivalresque  St.  Lambert  stood 
confessed,  in  all  the  imposing  superiority  of  youth  and  military 
glory.  The  philosopher  closed  the  spring,  and  returned  the  ring 
to  the  mourning  husband.* 

This  little  commemoration  of  Voltaire  was  among  the  most 
interesting  and  amusing  morning  entertainments  I  enjoyed  at 
Paris:  it  united,  by  very  intimate  links,  the  present  with  ^e 
fast:  it  exhibited  the  French  character  in  one  of  its  happiest  as- 
pects, exquisitely  alive  to  the  supremacy  of  genius,  devotedly 
true  to  the  claims,  as  to  the  recollection  of  friendship;  highly 
endowed  with  a  brilliant  gaiety  and  profound  sensibility;  fiill  of 
national  glory  for  national  worth;  and  by  its  illumination  and  re- 
•  finement,  its  love  of  letters  and  of  arts,  wanting  c^ly  a  free 
government^  to  render  the  country  that  produces  and  combines 
such  happy  elements  of  moral  and  physical  existence,  not,  I  trust, 
the  greatest,  but  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth. 

*  The  lorely  Madame  Jerome  Buonaparte  (Mrs.  Patterson)  and  ourtelvet, 
were  the  only  foreigners  present  at  this  literary  dejetater  [breakfast3-  The  so- 
ciety of  Paris,  by  its  Tariety,  frequently  presents  the  most  singular  combina- 
tions and  unlooked  for  associations.  I  was  at  a  ball  one  eYening»  at  Madame 
de  Villette*8,  and  leanini;  on  Mrs.  Patterson's  arro>  when  the  Prince  Paul  of 
Wirteroberf^  entered  into  conrersation  with  me;  some  observations  made  by 
Mr4.  Patterson  induced  him  to  ask  her,  whether  she  was  an  Jimeriaui?  He 
was  not  aware  that  be  asked  this  question  o^thewfi  of  the  man,  who  was 
since  married  to  hu  cmt  tiiter/  the  ez-ldng  of  WestphaUa  beinf^  now  the 
husband  of  the  PrinceM  J/^oytl  of  Wirtemberg. 
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ADVERTISEMEN1\ 


THE  observations  contained  in  the  following  sheets^  too  unimpor- 
tant to  constitute  a  separate  volume,  may  perhaps  meet  indulgence, 
under  their  present  supplementary  form.  The  results  of  individual 
observation  and  inquiry,  they  lay  claim  only  to  that  portion  of  con- 
sideration, which  their  internal  evidence  may  merit  The  leading 
design  in  their  composition  has  been,  by  comparison,  example,  or 
contrast  of  foreign  halntudes,  to  mark  some  defects  in  domestic  po- 
licy ;  and  to  remove  some  prejudices,  which  the  author  regards  as 
unfavourable  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  No- 
velty has  therefore  been  occasionally  sacrificed  to  the  desire  ai  im- 
pressing neglected  or  contested  truths :  and  some  recapitulation  of 
knovm  events  was  necessary,  to  ^ve  connexion  to  the  remarks.  For 
the  rest--all  literary  apolo^es  are  vain ;  and  apologies  for  sketches 
thus  slightly  outlined,  would  have  the  additional  demerit  of  being 
presumptuous. 

T.  C.  M* 
S5,  KUdare  Street, 
wfpri(,1817. 


APPENDIX.  No.  I. 


OF  THE  PROGBESS  OF  LAW,  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION  IN 
FRANCE. 


La  diversity  des  loix  civiles,  est,  comme  la  diversity  de  religion  ou  de  Ian- 
gage,  une  barri^re,  qui  rend  Strangers,  I'un  a  Pautre,  les  peuples  left  plus 
F^ns,  et  qui  let  emp^che  de  multiplier  entr'eux  des  transactions  de  tout 
genre,  et  de  ooncounr  ainsi  mutuellement  k  Paccroissement  de  leur  proa- 
pcrit^. 

Motif 9  du  projet  de  loi  concemant  le  code  Napoleon. 


THE  administration  of  justice  in  France  was  originally  exer- 
cised as  a  feudal  rights  bj  the  manorial  lords.  To  assist  them 
in  the  discharge  of  these  functions,  and  at  first,  perhaps,  in  cases 
of  difficulty  mone,  they  called  to  theii*  council  the  clergy,  or 
clerkst  who,  by  their  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  reme- 
died the  ignorance  of  the  unlettei*ed  barons;  and  became  first 
advisers,  next  authorities,  and  lastly  independent  functionaries; 
raising  themselves  by  degrees'into  a  new  ord^r  of  the  state,  into 
a  species  of  secondary  aristocnu^.  Supremacy  in  knowledge 
has  at  all  times  been  made  the  ready  instrument  of  pre-eminence 
in  power;  and  as  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages  usurped  autiio- 
rity  over  the  ignorant  lay-chiefe,  so  in  modem  times  the  people^ 
by  the  gradum  dissemination  of  instruction,  have  been  enabled 
to  wrest  it  from  both,  and  have  arisen  in  estimation  and  impor- 
tance, in  the  exact  propoiHon  of  their  increasing  intelligence. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  the  first  processes  of  justice 
•  were  administered  by  judges,  appointed  by  the  seignorial  lord, 
and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  to 
the  more  unimportant  cases :  they  had  power  to  impose  fines,  to 
•decree  correctional  punishments,  and  even  to  imprison  for  short 
periods :  they  took  also  tiie  first  examinations  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. According  to  tiie  feudal  maxim,  that  Uiere  was  no  land 
without  its  lord,  these  officers  existed  in  every  part  ot  tbe  kinc- 
dom :  and  even  tiie  king,  in  iqipointing  judges,  for  those  lands 
which  he  held  in  chief,  acted  merely  in  his  ciqpacily  of  lord  of 
the  soil. 
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Immedtately  above  these  ofiieers,  in  digpitr,  were  the  sene- 
cfaal8  and  bailies^  who  judged  in  the  fii-st  uistance  the  ca59es  of 
greater  importance.  From  their  deeision,  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
thirteen  parliaments.  OccasionaDy,  however,  their  functions 
were  8upi»rseded,  and  tlie  most  trifling  affairs,  by  a  privilege  call- 
ed **le  droit  de  committimus/'  [the  riglitof  committimus,]  wert 
carried  at  once  befoi-e  the  parliament.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
lowest  oflSce  in  the  king's  household  entitled  its  possessor  to  bring 
his  suits,  however  insignificant,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
even  tliough  the  venue  lay  at  an  hundred  leagues  distance.  The 
expense  and  vexation  attendant  upon  this  privilege,  became  a 
certain  mean  of  obtaining  judgment  by  default,  against  every 
adversary  wliose  fortune  was  not  equal  to  encounter  them. 

In  civil  matters  the  law  difTei^d  in  almost  every  province.  In 
some  places  the  Roman  law  prevailed ;  in  others  a  code  of  local 
customs,  fouYfded  on  the  Teutonic  jurisprudence,  but  often  con- 
tradictory to  itself,  and  to  the  customs  of  adjoining  provinces. 
Each  court  also  had  its  own  peculiar  usages  and  precedents, 
which  formed  what  was  tehned  **  la  jurisprudence  des  arrets.** 
[The  jurispriidence  of  deci-ees.]  Hence  a  process  lost  in  one 
court,  might  be  recovered,  if,  on  any  pretence,  it  C4>uld  be  car- 
ried before  another  jurisdiction,  at  the  distance  of  a  frw  miles: 
and  it  has  been  facetiously  remariied,  that  in  Old  France  the 
traveller  changed  his  law  with  every  relay  of  post  horses.  The 
litigation  thus  became  an  inextricable  chaos:  suits  dei^cended 
(hiro  generation  to  generation ;  and  the  pftrty  who  could  hold  out 
the  longest  was  genei-ally  the  victor. 

The  offices  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  universally  Tenaf: 
they  werie  also,  in  point  (^facL  nereditary;  for  the  sons  of  judges 
m68t  commonly  purchased  the  places,  which  had  been  hdd'^by 
their  fathers.  These  employments  had  likewise,  in  the  same 
sense,  become  attached  to  the  nobiUty;  for  the  pariiaments  com- 
monly rejected  those  candidates  who  were  roturier,  [common- 
ers,] or  at  least,  if  such  perscms  were  accepted,  th^  were  enno- 
bled for  tlie  occasion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  offices  tbemsdves 
conferred  a  qiecies  of  nobility.  Yiritalre,  in  one  of  his  philoso- 
phical romances,  makes  a  singidar  apology,  or  rather  extenua^ 
tion,  of  this  abusive  sale  of  the  magistrature,  by  which  the  roost 
learned  advocates  were  excluded  from  the  bench,  and  tbdr  place 
supplied  by  young  men  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law.  He  says, 
^  Les  juges  d6cra6rent  plus  vHe,  que  les  avocats  ne  dout^rent 
Leur  jngement  fiit  presque  unanime;  lis  jug^nt  bien,  parte 
qu'ils  suivaient  les  lumieres  de  la  raison,  et  les  autres  avaient 
opin6  mal,  parce  qu*iis  n'avaient  consults,  que  leurs  livres.* 
[The  judges  decided  quicker  tlian  the  lawyers  examined.  Their 
judgmeirt  vas  almost  unanimous :  they  judged  wdS  because  tliey 
followed  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  odiers  formed  vnrong  opi- 
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nioiis,  because  they  consulted  only  their  books.]  Ac<*ording  to 
this  statementt  it  should  appear  that  the  written  law  had  become 
so  confused,  liiat  its  study  terminated  in  mere  pedantry  ^  and 
tiiat  the  tribunals  of  France,  unable  to  extricate  themselves  fi*om 
tlie  labyrinth,  took  refuge  in  a  system  of  decisions  in  equity,  or 
rather  in  the  jus  vagum  of  individual  opinion.  Notrvithstanding 
the  venality  of  judicial  tharges,  and  although  two  or  three  par- 
tiaments  have  been  accused  of  corrupt'um,  these  courts  were  in 
general  inaccessible  to  pecimiary  temptation.  Even  the  famous 
pi'ocess  of  Beaumarchais  (the  account  of  whic  h,  as  given  in  his 
own  pleadings,  is  so  exquisitely  amusing,  and  in  which  the  wife 
of  ajutage  WHS  shown  to  have  taken  money  fi'om  a  litigant)  proves 
the  general  purity  of  the  bench,  by  the  scamlal  and  eclat  it  ex- 
cited throughout  all  France.  But  if  the  parliaments  were  not 
open  to  sorcUd  temj^tations,  they  \\ei*e,  to  a  great  degree,  govern- 
ed by  an  esprit  de  corps;  and  they  conducted  themselves  with 
such  hautmr  towards  their  inferiors,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  conseUler  dc  parlement,  [a  counsellor  of  parliament]  was  con- 
sidered as  a  disadvantage;  so  gi-eat  was  the  danger  of  giving 
offence  to  that  formidable  body.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they 
exhibited  considerable  integrity,  and  were  zealous  and  attentive 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

In  addition  to  their  judicial  functions,  the  parliaments,  espe* 
cially  that  of  Paris,  assumed  a  sort  of  legislative  authority.  For 
as  the  registering  of  the  king's  edicts  was  a  part  of  their  duty, 
and  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  efficiency  ot  the  law,  they,  by 
degrees,  assumed  a  right  of  remonstrance  against  such  measures 
as  were  unpopular,  or  displeasing  to  themselves.  In  these  cases, 
however,  upon  a  third  demand  fh>m  the  king,  upon  his  issuing 
<<  Lettres  dejvisson^^^  fetters  of  command]  or  lastly,  if  he  held 
a  '*  lit  dejusticCf  [bed  of  justice]  the  parliament  had  no  attema^ 
tive  but  to  obey,  and  to  register  the  royal  edict.  Their  only 
remedy,  when  tiius  pushed,  was  to  suspend  tiie  administration 
of  justice ;  an  awkward  and  impolitic  expedient,  always  termi* 
nating  in  a  reconciliation  with  tiie  court,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  These  assemblies  have,  in  fact,  at  all  times  been  forward 
to  ^pose  themselves  to  useful  innovations;  and  to  those  imposts 
which  were  calculated  to  iall  equally  upon  every  rank.  It  w^as  in 
the  famous  remonstrance  of  the  pariiament  of  Paris,  presented 
in  the  year  1775,  that  the  political  doctrine  was  consigned,  which 
declares  the  people  of  France  taitUMt  et  earwluble,  &c.  &c.  at 
the  pleasure  of  tiie  sovereign. 

aH  these  abuses  were  airshed  by  the  constituent  assembly; 
when  the  several  contradictory  codes  were  replaced  by  one  uni- 
versal and  uniform  jurisprudence.  For  this  purpose  a  new  system 
was  ordered  to  be  compiled,  which,  owing  to  the  storms  of  the 
revolution,  was  not  completed  untM  the  consukte  of  Bonaparte; 
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who,  coDectitig  all  that  had  been  arranged  by  his  {H-edeceasors, 
laid  tlie  result  before  his  conseil  fCitaiy  [counsel  of  state]  and  at 
tlie  same  time  made  some  changes  in  these  enactments,  dictated 
by  the  alterations  in  the  form  of  government.  It  is  this  systeau 
which  forms  the  code  civile  the  pi*esent  law  of  France,  and  of 
some  other  states,  into  which  it  has  been  introduced  by  the  con- 
quests of  Napoleon. 

In  the  first  periods  of  the  revolution,  the  judges  were  elected 
by  the  people ;  and  they  held  their  office  only  for  a  definite  tenn. 
The  seignorial  judges  were  replaced  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
chosen  also  by  the  people.  Tribunals  of  conciliation  were  insti- 
tuted, where  civil  matters  might  be  settled  by  arbitration.  £verT 
arrondissement  had  its  tribunal  de  prtmiirt  instance^  [tribunal  of 
the  first  process]  and  each  department  its  superior  court  There 
were  likewise  tribunals  of  appeal ;  and  the  conr  de  cassation, 
[court  of  cassation!  was  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  errors 
of  form,  which  had  formerly  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  king's  council.    > 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  tlie  election 
of  the  judges  was  taken  fi*om  tlic  people,  and  their  appointment 
was  assigmd  to  the  emperor.  In  a  few  instances,  also,  he  inter- 
fered arbitrarily  to  remove  judges,  already  upon  the  bench,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him  for  their  political  sentiment,  or  conduct: 
and  Louis  XYIII,  has  liberally  imitated  Iiis  example,  notwith- 
standing a  clause  in  tlie  cliarh^r,  which  decrees  the  immavabiiitu 
of  these  functionaries.  An  Enj^ish  crown  lawyer  onc-e  ventured 
to  define  a  charter,  to  be  a  *^  parchment  with  a  piece  ^wax 
dancing  at  the  end  qfit;^^  and  tlie  emigrants  imaged  the  French 
cliarte  by  a  morsel  of  paper,  which  they  tore,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  a  force  of  public  c^inion,  which 
can  neither  be  erased  nor  cancelled ;  there  is  an  eternal  and  in- 
dissoluble connexion  of  things,  which  unites  falsehood  witt  dis- 
trust, and  tyranny  witli  ins^ility ;  and  he  is  no  less  a  traitor 
to  his  prince,  tlum  a  subverter  of  Ids  country,  who  counsels  a 
breach  of  royal  faith,  or  tampers  for  temporary  purposes  with 
the  purity  of  judicial  administration. 

The  procedure  in  criminal  matters,  under  the  old  regime,  was, 
from  beginning  to  end,  barbarous  and  unjust  The  acnised  were 
confined  in  solitary  dungeons,  and  were  often  secluded  for  years 
from  all  intercourse  with  tiieir  friends,  family,  and  legal  advisers. 
They  were  interrogated  in  private,  by  a  magistrate,  whose  object 
it  was  to  elicit,  by  the  examination,  as  Ml  an  avowal  as  pssr 
sible  of  guilt;  and  by  captious  and  embarrassing  questions*  or 
even  by  a  simulated  compassion,  and  the  semblance  of  a  favour- 
able impression,  to  entrap  the  prisoner^  and  to  entangle  him  in 
his  own  answers.* 

*  See  ^e  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Cnr6  de  London,  of  Cltt]«if»  Midflthcr 
nctiiM  of  cardinal  Bichelieu,  in  <<r  Intrigue  du  Cabinet^* 
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The  accusers  underwent  a  similar  interrogation ;  but  they  were 
not  confronted  with  tlie  accused,  until  the  informations  were  com- 
pleted 5  and  then,  if  by  embarrassment  or  repentance,  they  w^ere 
induced  to  reti*act  any  part  of  tlieii-  first  statement,  they  subject- 
ed themselves  to  the  punishment  for  perjury.  Two  witnesses  were 
deemed  necessary  to  a  capital  conviction ;  but,  by  a  horrible  spe- 
cies of  logic,  several  evidences  to  probabiUties  wei'e  summed  up, 
to  make  one  positive  testimony ;  and  the  judges  were  bound,  by 
oatlj,  to  concfemn  upon  the  evidence  so  offered.  The  accused  re- 
ceived no  communication  of  papers,  employed  as  eyidence,  no 
notice  of  the  charges  brought  against  them,  nor  were  they  allow- 
ed the  assistance  of  counsel.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  investi- 
gation before  the  tribunals  de  premiere  instance;  and  the  decision 
of  tlie  court,  founded  upon  this  evidence,  was  made  upon  a  report 
of  the  proceedings,  di-awn  up  by  (me  only  of  its  members. 

To  what  horrible  system  of  policy,  to  what  deplorable  dark- 
ness of  the  intellect  did  it  belong,  thus  to  seek  the  conviction  of 
tlie  accused,  and  to  place  the  merit  of  judicial  administration  in 
attacking,  rather  than  in  defending,  the  life  of  a  citizen?  Upon 
the  decision  of  this  tribunal  agai^st  the  accused,  the  piarty  con- 
demned was  transferred  tlb  the  parliament;  sometimes  to  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  miles,  to  receive  sentence,  in  the  cham- 
ber called  la  TounidU.  [The  court  for  criminal  causes.]  And 
here  again  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  formed  Crom  tlie  same  do- 
cuments, and  upon  the  same  principles,  which  had  already  served 
for  his  condemnation ;  a  report  of  the  case  was,  as  befoi'e,  pre- 
pared, for  the  guidance  of  the  judges,  by  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber. The  whole  affair  consequently  rtiay  be  considered  a?  rest- 
ing upon  the  opinion  of  tico  individuals.  If,  however,  the  accused 
was  a  noble,  the  magistrates  of  the  haute  chambref  [the  high  cham- 
ber,] who  were  the  senior  judges,  assembled  with  those  of  la  tour- 
ndle;  an  odious,  and  perhaps  an  useless  distinction.  In  all  cases, 
the  judges  of  parliament  remained  unacquainted  with  the  person 
of  the  accused,  until  the  last  moment  when  he  was  introduced, 
to  sq)pear  before  them  upon  the  selktte;  [a  stool  used  at  trials] 
and  as  at  this  period  the  informations  were  already  gone  through, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  pass  sentence,  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  in  court,  far  from  oeing  serviceable  to  Mm,  operated 
only  as  an  useless  insult  In  passing  judgment,  no  citation  was 
made  of  the  law  upon  wliich  it  was  lounded,  nor  was  any  detail 
given  of  the  proceedings  in  which  it  originated.  After  specify- 
ing the  crime,  the  decree  proceeded  merely  to  state,  that  "for 
the  reasons  resulting  from  the  process,  they  had  judged,**  &c.  kc. 
a  formula,  which  stifled  all  moral  rcsponsil^ility  in  the  judges, 
and  abstracted  the  sentence  from  the  dominion  of  public  q>imon. 
Execution  immediately  followed;  and  H  mi^t,  at  the  option  of 
the  judges,  be  aggravated  by  the  application  of  the  torture. 
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Loais  XVI,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  had  indeed  abolished 
the  use  of  "  the  question/^  during  the  preUminarjf  proceedings  ; 
but  that,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  discovering  accomplices, 
was  inflicted  after  condemnation,  remained  in  full  force,  tUl  abo- 
lished by  the  constituent  assembly. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals,  under  the  old  regime, 
were  varied  and  barbarous;  and  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  ofiender.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
a  Montmorenci  was  found  guilty  of  assassination.  His  valet-de- 
chambre,  condemned  as  an  accomplice,  was  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  while  the  principal  received  no  otJier  punishment  than 
an  imprisonment,  by  lettre  de  cachet.  The  tliree  punishments 
most  commonly  in  use  were  the  gallows,  reserved  ordinarily  for 
the  peapU^  decapitation  for  the  privile^  classes;  and  in  cases 
of  more  serious  offence,  the  wheel.  This  last  infliction  consisted 
in  breakine  the  bones  of  the  four  extremities,  with  a  bar  of  iron, 
and  then  despatching  the  criminal  with  a  blow  on  the  breast 
The  last  blow>  however,  (termed  the  coup  de  grace^  was  often 
refused;  and  the  mutilated  victim  was  left  to  expire,  by  the  gra- 
dual exhaustion  of  nature. 

The  frequency  of  these  horrible  spectacles,  under  the  old  go- 
vernment, could  not  fail  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  deaden  the 
sympathies  of  the  populace :  and  it  may  justly  be  accused  of  en- 
gendering the  tyger-like  ferocity,  which  was  exhibited  during 
tiie  first  burst  of  me  revolution,  and  with  which  that  event  has 
been  so  repeatedly  jfenroached.  Thousands  of  Hves,  sacrificed 
in  the  fury  of  political  contention,  do  not  inflict  so  heavy  a  dis- 
grace upon  a  nation,  nor  lower  so  much  the  human  character  in 
the  esteem  of  the  moralist,  as  one  of  these  deliberate  and  Juiltcuii 
murders.  Where,  on  these  occasions,  was  the  boasted  mildness 
of  the  Christian  dispensation?  Where  the  dispassionate  illumiiia- 
tion  of  an  ermined  magistracy  ?  Where  the  chivalrous  generosity 
of  knighted  monarehs,  all  leagued  against  a  miserable  and  de- 
fenceless wretch,  who,  already  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was 
an  object  merely  for  sympathy  and  commiseration? 

But  if,  instead  of  a  condemned  criminal;  we  substitute  an  un- 
happy youth,*  a  minor,  gmlty  of  no  crime,  and  accused  only  of 
a  boyish  frolic;  if  we  consider  him  as  a  victim  oflbred  up  by  a 
dastardly  bench,  to  appease  the  rage  of  a  Canatical  hierarchy ; 
what  language  shall  be  found  sufficiently  pregnant  with  meaning, 

•  The  Chevalier  de  k  Bane,  graiicboiir  of  a  Heutenant^neral*  was  fwmd 
guilty  (^  having  sun^  impious  songs,  and  of  having  passed  a  procession  of  ca- 
pucluns,  without  talong  off  his  hat  The  judges  or  AbbeviUe  condenmed  him 
to  have  his  tongue  torn  out,  his  hand  amputated,  and  himself  to  be  burned  bj 
a  slow  fire ;  ye^  not  content  with  this  barbarity,  they  applied  the  question  be- 
fore execution,  to  ascertain,  as  Voltaire  expresses  it,  how  many  songs  he  had 
sung,  and  how  many  processions  he  had  passed,  without  pulling  off  £•  hat 
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to  characterise  the  religion,  the  morals,  and  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  which  tolerated  the  exhibition?  Oh,  much  in- 
jured and  much  abused  nation ! — ^how  long  shall  the  worid  hear 
only  of  your  errors  and  of  your  mistakes  ?  How  long  shaH  it  re> 
main  blinded  to  the  infamy  of  those  guides,  who  Abased  your 
reason,  enslaved  your  persons,  stripped  you  of  your  fair  portion 
of  nature's  gifts,  and  then  accuse  you  of  wantmg  the  virtues  of 
independent  manhood  7 

To  descend  from  crimes  to  absurdities,  may  be  a  qiecies  of 
anticlimax;  but  at  the  present  moment,  when  every  ancient 
ablise  is  re-establishing,  and  every  innovation  is  rejected,  merely 
because  it  is  an  innorvatUmf  there  is  no  prejudice  too  trifling  to 
be  ne^ected.  The  punishment  of  hanging,  was,  under  the  an- 
cient regime,  deemed  infamous ;  not  so  that  of  decs^itation :  and, 
as  in  inmmous  punishments,  not  only  tlie  culprit  himself,  but  his 
whole  family  partook  of  the  disgrace,  and  were  thereby  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  many  lucrative  and  honourable  functions  in 
the  state,  it  became  an  object  witli  n6hh  families  to  commute  the 

Sunishment  in  those  cases,  in  which  a  member  of  their  house  ren- 
ered  himself  subject  to  ttie  degrading  infliction,  and  to  obtain 
the  substitution  of  decsmitaiion. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  just,  than  by  such  a  commuta- 
tion, to  preserve  the  honour  of  an  innocent  family,  whether  noble 
or  roturitr  [commoner]:  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  law 
more  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  justice,  morals,  and  order, 
than  that  which  in  any  case  extends  infamy  beyond  the  person  of 
the  criminal,  and  which  estimates  disgrace,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  offence,  but  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  punishment,  to 
which  the  accused  may  be 'arbitrarily  subjected.  It  is  certain 
that  those  persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  equality  of  the  British 
law,  will  be  little  likely  to  adopt  these  prejudices,  or  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  siinilar  abuses  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
our  own  country.  But  there  are  very  many  who  forget  that 
such  opinions  and  such  laws  form  part  of  the  life's-blood,  part  of 
the  very  vivifying  spirit  of  tlie  government^  which  tliey  have  con- 
tributed to  re-establish  in  France,  and  which  they  are  still  ready 
to  uphold  with  tlieir  **  lives  and  fortunes.'* 

The  punishment  of  burning,  both  by  the  quick  and  slow  fire, 
was  reserved  for  the  crimes  of  sorcery  and  heresy;  and  by  a 
dreadful  obliquity  of  intellect,  the  most  horrible  pains  were  im- 
posed for  offences  the  most  imajf  inary.  Damien,  who  wounded 
Louis  XV,  with  a  penknife,  to'mghten,  rather  than  to  kill  him, 
was  torn  with  red-hot  (nncers,  had  molten  lead  poured  into  his 
wounds,  and  was  dragged  asunder  by  horses.  The  two  reporters 
of  his  trial,  the  probable  contrivers  of  this  horror,  were  pension- 
ed fin*  their  services  by  the  barbarian  monarch. 

The  celebrated  avocat-g6na^,  Sequier,  has  been  quoted  as 
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affirming  that  the  juri^rudence  of  France  was  preferable  to  that 
of  England^  "  where  they  have,"  he  says,  **  a  puerile  dread  cf 
punishing  tlie  imwcenL  Where  the  law  speaks,"  he  adds^  "  rea- 
son should  he  silent." 

Besides  the  criminal  jurisdictions  already  noticed,  there  exist- 
ed tiie  tribunals  of  tlie  farmers-general  of  indirect  taxes.  These 
persons  had  the  appointment  of  then*  own  judges,  who  had  power 
to  fine,  imprison,  and  send  to  the  galUes,  for  infractions  of  tlie 
fiscal  laws.  The  perception  of  internal  customs  surrounded 
every  province  with  a  double  ciix^umvallation  of  custom-house 
officera  and  of  smugglers,  between  whom  there  was  waged  nn 
^mal  war.  In  tbese  cases  the  financial  tribunals  decided  defi- 
nitively upon  their  owti  interests,  and  tlie  gallies  and  the  gibbet 
were  thus  loaded  for  crimes,  which  could  have  no  existence  in  a 
state,  whose  afiairs  were  moderately  well  administered;  offences 
which,  wherever  tliey  exist,  lead  inevitably  to  murder  and  to  rob- 
bery, and  strike  home  to  the  root  of  well-regulated  industry  and 
of  sober  ecoEwny. 

In  the  same  manner  also  the  mpitaines  de  cliasse  [eaptains  of 
the  chace]  of  the  royal  foi  ests  held  couils  for  the  trial  of  offences 
against  the  game  laws,  and  had  power  to  inflict  similar  punish- 
ments,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  gamekeeper.  There  were 
held  likewise,  in  France,  prevdtal  [sheriff's]  courts,  in  wfaicby 
upon  certain  occasions,  the  ^*6v6t  condemned  to  death,  and 
caused  execution  to  be  done,  in  twenty -four  hours  after  convic- 
tion* In  none  of  these  tribunals  had  the  accused  the  advantages 
held  forth  by  the  British  jurisprudence;  the  trials  being,  in  aU» 
conducted  upon  the  same  principles,  as  in  the  tribunal  de  pre- 
miere instance.  [Tribunal  of  the  first  process.]  The  revolu- 
tion had  the  merit  of  abolishing  at  a  blow  these  complicated  abo- 
minations, and  of  replacing  them  by  the  establishment  of  trial 
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Besides  the  regular  Courts^  the  king  from  time  to  time  nomi- 
nated special  commissions,*  chosen  from  the  most  complying 
magistrates  of  the  different  tribunals,  ol»  from  the  grand  coimcu, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  such  offences  or  persons,  as  it  was  not 
deemed  convenient  to  bring  before  the  ordinary  courts.  Against 
these  extraordinaiy  jurisdictions,  the  regular  tribunals  frequent- 
ly appealed;  but  without  any  success  in  preventing  their  occa» 
sional  renewal. 

It  was  formally  declared  by  Henry  IV,  of  France,  in  rqrfy 
to  the  supplications  of  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Biron,  in  fa^ 
vour  of  that  disgraced  favourite,  that  "  when  a  person  i»  known 
to  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  a  father  could  no  longer 

*  If  this  practice  was  not  invented  h^  Louis  Xni,  it  was  a  fayourite  meft- 
aure,  and  brought  into  common  use  by  him  and  his  minister  Richefieu. 
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plead  for  a  son,  a  son  for  a  fiitber,  a  husband  for  a  wife,  nor  a 
wife  for  a  husband.'**  But  x^ithout  going  back  to  such  remote 
times,  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Lally  Tollendal  exhibits  in  its 
strongest  colours  the  severity  and  arbitrary  chai'acter  of  the 
French  criminal  law.  In  the  year  1766,  this  celebrated  soldier 
w^as  beheaded^  on  conviction  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  king,  and  those  of  the  French  East-India  Company;  and  of 
vexations,  exactions,  and  abuses  if  authority. 

These  vague  and  (to  use  a  modei*n  phrase)  <<  nntangible''  ac- 
cusations, are  all  that  the  public  knew  of  the  process  which  led 
to  his  condemnation ;  and  the  veteran  general,  a  brave  and  ap- 
proved servant  of  the  state,  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold  with 
a  gag  in  his  mouth,  for  fear  he  should  make  any  further  expla- 
nation. As  recently  as  the  year  1762,  a  Protestant  priest  was 
executed,  on  conviction  of  having  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
ministry^  as  were  also  three  brothers^  whose  zeal  engaged  them 
to  attempt  his  rescue.f 

Against  this  mighty  mass  of  frightful  abuses,  General  La 
Fayette  appealed  in  flie  assembly  of  the  notables,  held  in  the 
year  1787  5  but  they  werfe  not  effectually  attacked,  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  constituent  assembly*  On  the  eighth  of  September^ 
1789,  La  Fayette  proposed  to  the  meeting  of  the  commune  of 
Paris^  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  national  assembly,  then  sittine 
at  Versailles,  to  demand  an  inmiediate  reform  of  the  crimintui 
jurisprudence,  as  far,  at  least,  as  respected  its  most  prominent 
abuses;  to  require  that  the  accused  shoidd  be  allowed  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel;  that  the  proceedings  of  the  examination  should 
be  public;  that  the  witnesses  should  be  publicly  confronted  with 
the  accused;  and  that  the  documents  employed  against  him 
should  be  freely  communicated.  Even  this  step  was  not  taken, 
without  considerable, hesitation;  and  tlie  excellent  Bailly  himself 
considered  it  as  too  precipitate :  so  little  was  public  opinion  form- 
ed at  that  time,  on  this  important  point.  It  was,  however,  with 
these  advantages  that  the  Baron  de  Bezensal  and'Monsieur  de 
Favras  met  their  trial  (of  whom  the  latter  was  ther  only  person 
put  to  death  for  political  affenees,  before  the  10th  of  August,  1792)j 
and  already  the  benefits  of  the  change  were  duly  appreciated. 
Monsieur  de  Seze,  at  that  time  pre^dent  of  the  tnbunal  of  cas-^ 
sation,  a  person,  it  is  to  be  observed,  well  known  for  his  love  of 
the  old  regime,  made  use  of  the  foUowing  observations  in  his 
speech  on  the  occasion : — *^  The  public  has  heard  the  deposition 
"  of  the  witness,  all  the  documents  nave  been  read,  and  all  the  in- 
terrogations have  been  made  in  its  presence.  It  is,  therefore^ 
as  wdl  acquainted  with  the  process,  as  Justice  herself.   Ah  ren* 

•  Intrigue  du  Cabinet.  T.  i.  p.  120. 

t  M^m.  de  Hjde8herbe,>8iir  les  ProtestantJi. 
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dons  bien  graces/'  he  continues,  <f  a  PassembKe  nationale  de  ce 
beau  present  qu'elle  a  bit  &  la  UgMation  Fran^aise !  Que  d'in* 
nocens  elle  a  sauves,  d'avance,  par  ce  magnifique  d^ret  !''*  [Ah* 
let  us  thank  the  national  assembljr  for  the  noble  present  wliich  it 
has  made  to  French  le^Iation.  How  many  innoc^it  haye  been 
saved  in  advance  by  this  noble  decree.] 

At  this  period  th:^  accused  were  still  tried  by  the  old  jurisdic- 
tions, and  by  the  old  law;  but  ifi  the  year  1791,  the  mode  of  dvil 
and  criminal  proceedings  was  entirely  changed.  The  establish- 
ment of  juries  in  civil  matters  was  even  still  deemed  impossibief 
and  (qiinions  were  divided  i^^specting  their  constitution  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  One  party  recommended  the  addition  of  &e  Ameri- 
can and  English  jury,  in  all  iti^  purity,  and  without  the  sUghtest 
alteration :  but  the  most  enlightened  magistrates,  after  coMulta- 
tion  witii  some  of  our  English  lawyers,  proposed  certadn  changes; 
and  their  opinion  prevailed.  The  principle  of  unanimity  of  the 
jury  was  exchan^d  for  a  majority  of  ten  to  two;  and  this  was 
again  altered  by  Pfapoleon,  to  a  simple  majority;  with  this  fur- 
ther addition,  that  in  case  of  condemnation  by  a  majority  of 
seven  to  five,  the  judges  had  the'  reconsideration  of  the  verdict; 
and  if  the  majority  of  the  judges,  added,  tc^  the  minority  <tf  the 
jury,  in  favour  of  the  accuse^^,  exceeded  the  minority  of  the 
judges  and  the  majority  of  the  jury  against  him^  the  parij  was 
then  acquitted. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  republic,  there  subgisted  a 
grand  and  a  common  jury,  as  in  England.  But  Ni^leon  abo- 
lished the  grand  jury,  and  assigned  its  functions  to  the  members 
of  the  cour  impdnale.  [The  imperial  court.]  The  constituent  as- 
sembly had  enacted  that  the  common  jury  snould  be  formed  from 
lists,  made  by  the  procureur  syndic  of  the  department ;  an  officer^ 
elected  by  the  people.  Under  the  imperial  regime,  these  lists 
were  made  by  the  prfcfet,  who  was  nominated  by  the  emperor. 
As  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  pr^fet  forms  a  list  of  ^xty 
persons,  from  which  the  president  of  the  court  selects  thirty-six. 
Their  names  are  then  put  into  an  urn,  and  are  drawn  one  by 
one;  and  the  court  and  the  prisoner  have  each  a  right  of  reject- 
ing them  as  they  arise,  without  the  assignment  of  a  cause,  till 
there  remain  but  twelve  names  on  the  list;  and  with  these  both 
parties  are  obliged  to  rest  satisfied.  To  serve  on  a  jury,  the 
party  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  in  poiraessi<m  of  his  civil  and 
political  rights,  or  the  whole  proceedings  are  null  and  void.  The 
lists  are  formed  from  the  electoral  college,  from  the  three  hun- 
dred highest  rated  domicili6s  [dwelling  houses]  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  administrative  functionaries  named  by  the  emperor, 
(king)  doctors  and  licentiates  of  the  four  faculties,  members  of 

•  Moniteup,  4  Ayril,  1790. 
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the  Institute,  and  other  learned  societies,  notaries,  merchants, 
bankers,  kc.  paying  the  patent  oF  the  two  fii-st  classes,  and  from 
persons  enjoying  places  of  at  least  four  hundred  francs  per  an- 
num. The  penalty  for  non-attendance  is  five  hundred  francs; 
for  the  second  offence,  one  thousand  francs;  and  for  the  tliird, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  fi*ancs;  and  the  delinquent  is  then  in- 
capacitated for  serving  on  a  jury  again;  which  disqualifies  him 
for  holding  some  other  lucrative  situations. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  constituent  assembly  changed  the 
mode  of  trial,  they  mitigated  very  considerably  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code.  The  punishment  of  tbe  different  ranks  of  citi- 
zens, convicted  of  the  same  offence,  was  equalized ;  and  all  in- 
fliction beyond  the  privation  of  life  was  abolished.  On  the  motion 
of  Mons.  Duport,  a  debate  at  this  time  took  place,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  total  abolition  of  capital  pimishments;  a  proposition 
which  the  abb^  Gregoire  at  all  times  zealously  promoted.  But 
another  ecxlesiastic,  more  consonantly  witli  the  spirit  of  priest- 
hood, observed,  that  capital  punishments  have  the  repeated  sanc- 
tion of  the  bible!  To  this  uncharitable  insinuatioti,  Duport  op- 
posed the  express  command  of  God,  in  the  case  of  Cain,  whose 
oflf^nce  was  ttie  most  aggravated  injury  society  can  sustain.  The 
doctrine,  however,  did  not  meet  with  entire  approbation,  and 
death  was  awarded  as  tfie  punishment,  in  the  sin^e  case  of  murr 
der.*  The  amputation  of  the  hand,  as  an  additional  punish- 
ment for  parricide,  Was  demanded  by  a  member;  but  the  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  as  a  dishonour  to  the  penal  code.  Under  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  this  barbarous  law  was  again  proposed,  by 
some  one  of  the  numerous  flatterers  by  whom  he  was  surround^ 

*  At  present  the  Code  P6ial  (though  beyond  all  comparison  more  mild  and 
philosophical  than  that  incongruous  and  chaotic  jumble,  the  criminal  law  of 
England)  awards  capital  puniduaent  in  the  following,  and  a  few  other  cases. 
For  fostering  spies 

Treason 

Promotion  of  ca^tI  war  ^ 

Public  pillajrinip 

Murder,  infimticidey  poisoning 

Theft  committed  dunng  the  night 

" —  by  two  or  more  penons  conjcnntly 

— — —  with  open  or  concealed  arms 

— — ^—  by  house-breaking 
'  bj^  escalade 

— — — —  with  fidse  keys 

— — —  under  the  disgiuse  of  public  functionaries 

— — —  with  violence  and  threiftts 

Coining 

Forgeiy  of  bank  bills  and  public  securities 

Forgerp^  of  the  public  officud  seals 

Suborning  of  fiiue  witnesses 

Castrating,  if  death  ensue  within  for^  di^ 

Arson,  &c.  &c. 
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(for  the  crime  of  regicide  comes  within  the  definition  given  hy 
the  French  lawjers  of  this  oflFbnce):  altliough  weak  enough  to 
accept  of  the  disgusting  homage^  the  emperor  never  put  the  law 
into  execution.  Littie  [jerhapH  did  he  anticipate^  that  his  succes- 
sors would  justify  themselves  at  his  expense,  and  plead  his  law 
in  extenuation,  when  his  most  Christian  Majesty  should  inflict  the 
inhuman  and  useless  penalty  upon  tiiree  persons  of  the  lowest 
class  of  society  (Pegnier,  Ckirbineau  and  Tolleron);  who,  even 
admitting  tiie  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  into  which  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  entrapped,  were  not  guilty  of  an  immediate 
attack  upon  the  king's  person;  and  therefore  came  only  con- 
structively within  the  meaning  of  the  enactment*  Surely  their 
humble  station  in  society,  and  tiie  inefficiency  of  their  means  of 
iinuring  the  state,  should  have  screened  tiiem  from  the  vengeance 
of  a  prince  alive  to  generosity,  or  to  personal  dignity,  if  the  ne- 
cessity for  striking  terror  upon  a  disaffected  population  had  not 
superseded  in  his  breast  all  feelings  of  mercy,  or  all  sentiment  of 
contempt. 

The  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  assize  are  conducted  viv& 
voce;  and  the  witnesses  give  testimony  in  open  court  One  or 
more,  however,  of  the  prisoners  may  be  removed  from  the  coui-t, 
and  examined  privately  by  the  judge,  upon  particular  points; 
but  lie  is  bound  to  relate  the  result  to  the  other  prisoners,  before 
he  can  resume  the  proceedings.  The  fathers,  mothers,  uncles, 
aunts,  children  and  grand-children,  husbands  or  wives,  of  anj 
of  the  accused,  cannot  be  heard  in  evidence,  if  dither  the  pri- 
soner,  the  procureur-g6n6ral,  the  civil  party,  or  the  accuser, 
object  to  their  testimony ;  and  the  law  is  the  same  respecting  ' 
informers,  entitied  to  a  reward  upon  conviction.  The  accused 
or  his  counsel  have  in  all  cases  the  last  hearing;  and  consequent- 
ly liberty  to  reply  to  every  objection.  In  tiie  event  of  acquittal, 
the  accused  can  obtain  damages  against  the  informers  (not  being 
80  ex-officio^  for  the  calumny  he  has  sustained;  and  the  procu- 
reur  g6n^ral  is  obliged  to  give  up  their  names. 

In  case  of  conviction  of  several  offences,  the  law  does  not  allow 
of  an  accumulation  of  punishments,  but  inflicts  only  that  award- 
ed against  the  heaviest  of  the  charges.  In  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  person  who  loses  the  cause  pays  the  expenses  of  the 
trial,  as  well  those  incurred  by  the  stat^  as  those  of  the  indivi- 
dual opponents. 

The  punishment  of  the  guillotine,  of  which  so  friglitful  a  use 
was  afterwards  made,  was  introduced  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
the  corporal  sufferance  attendant  upon  executions,  and  more 
especially  to  take  from  among  the  people  an  idea  which  they  had 
acquired  during  the  popular  tumults,  of  doing  themselves  jnstiet 
upon  offenders. 

The  constituent  assembly  had  established  a  national  court  for 
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the  trial  of  hi^  treason,  formed  of  judges,  chosen  from  among 
the  magistrates  of  the  supreme  court  of  cassation,  and  of  a  spe- 
cial JU17  taken  by  lot  from  a  list  made  by  the  electoral  assembly 
of  the  department.  This  court  could  not  sit  at  a  less  distance 
fh)m  the  metropolis  than  ninety  miles.  It  was  held  in  the  year 
1792  at  Orleans.  The  party  spirit,  which  raged  so  furiously  at 
this  time,  had  no  influence  upon  its  proceedings ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  10th  of  August,  when  this  court  was  abolished,  that 
^  the  prisoners  were  recalled  to  Paris,  and  wei'e  massacred  on  their 
way,  at  Versailles.  At  this  period  was  established  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  The  Giin>dins,  who  had  contributed  to  all  the 
excesses  of  ttiis  fatal  year,  had  a  part  also  in  these  first  steps  to- 
wards judicial  tyranny.  But  when  &ty  wished  to  put  a  stop  to 
further  deviations  from  fi-eedom,  they  were  eagerly  persecuted 
in  their  turn  by  tlie  Jacobins;  and  their  trials  afford^  the  first 
instances  of  the  accused  or  his  counsel  being  stopped  short,  ami 
prevented  from  offering  all  that  could  be  urged  in  defence  of  the 
cause.  This  practice  has  again  been  renewed  in  the  trials  of 
^^ey,  La  B6doy ^re,  and  some  others,  since  the  return  of  the  old 
dynasty.  From  the  death  of  the  Girodins  to  the  epoch  of  the 
9th  Thermidor,  tliere  is  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  trace  of 
justice  in  tlie  judicial  proceedings;  and  scarcely  indeed  before 
that  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  III,  since  the  assassins  of  all 
that  was  respectable  in  Finance,  were  themselves  very  irregularly 
tried. 

After  this  dreadful  storm,  a  government  strictly  republican 
was  e^stablished.  Thrive  was  instituted,  in  every  department,  a 
civil  tribunal,  fi*om  which  an  qipeal  lay  to  that  of  tlie  neighbour- 
ing department;  and  the  court  of  cassation  decided  appeds  upon 
errors  of  form.  Under  this  jurisprudence,  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  were  gradually  increasing,  when  new  trou* 
bles  were  excited  by  the  enemies  of  fi-eedom,*  and  the  conse- 

Juence  was  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidw,  in  which  the 
irectory,  anticipating  their  enemies,  made  a  successful  ittacfc 
upon  the  national  representation.  The  obnoxious  membrhs,  and 
tiie  priests,  on  this  occasion  were  subjected  to  an  arbKrary  de- 

tortation ;  and  the  emigrants  were  tiled  by  military  cammissions} 
ut  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  be^een  tlie  citi- 
zens themselves,  remained  unchanged  until  the^nival  of  Bona- 

*  **  Lonque  le  gouvernement  Ang^ais^  de  concert  avf^  les  princes  ^migr6t, 
et  tout  le  parti  aristocrate  chercha  k  exciter  de  nouv^^Uiz  troubjies,  en  prodi- 
guant  des  aommes  immenses,  qui  la  plupart  passdre/it  par  les  maintf  de  Mons. 
Wickham.^  MS.  presented  to  the  author,  by  an  eminent  statesman  and  con- 
stitutional leader,  f  When  the  EngBsh  govemnent,  in  concert  with  the  emi- 
mnt  princes,  and  the  whole  aristocratic  par^  souj^t  to  excite  new  troubles, 
by  lavudiing  immense  sums,  the  greatest  part  of  which  passed  through  the 
hands  of  lir.  Wickham.] 

3 


parte.  Scarcely  seated  in  the  consular  chair,  Napoleon  made 
a  trial  of  his  power  over  the  senate,  by  soliciting  and  procimng 
ttie  deportation  of  a  certain  nmnber  erf  Jacobins;  a  step,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  tribunate^  the 
only  body  which,  by  the  constitution^  could  address  itself  to  the 
public. 

For  the  genius  of  the  imperial  government,  the  institution  of 
juries  was  ul  adapted;  and  rfapoleon  considerably  curtailed  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction.  With  this  view  he  abolished  entarriy 
the  grand  jury,  and  assigned  its  functions  to  a  chamber  of  the 
imperial  court  of  appeaL  The  pretence  under  which  this  cliange 
was  effected,  was,  that  the  judges  could  not  make  the  grand- 
jurymen  understand  the  difference  between  putting  fte  accused 
on  their  trial,  and  determining  absolutely  the  question  of  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  Mons.  Riboud,  in  his  report  made  to  tiie 
corps  Ugislatif,  [legislative  body]  concerning  the  changes  then 
meditated  in  the  law  of  juries,  observed,  that,  **  the  best  inten- 
tioned  amoiig  them  can  with  difficulty  ascertain  the  limits  of  their 
function.  Deliberating  without  the  assistance  of  the  magistrate, 
and  having  the  cause  only  imperfectly  before  them,  they  fall  into 
errors,  often  dangerous  to  the  accused,  but  most  commonly  in- 
jurious to  society."  An  ai'gument  like  this,  drawn  friim  the 
infant  state  of  the  institution,  and  from  the  tnexnen'ence  of  the 
people,  is  at  once  tyrannical  and  futile.  As  in  all  other  human 
affairs,  tiie  grand-jury  would  have  gradually  formed  themseh-cs, 
Vy  practice,  and  would  every  year  have  executed  their  functions 
with  increasing  precision.  There  is,  however,  a  very  general 
pnyudice  prevalent  in  France  against  juries.  They  are  accused 
of  too  great  a  leaning  towards  the  prisoner,  of  modifying  their 
verdict  upon  the  punishment  allottea  to  the  crime  under  consider- 
ation«  and  of  acquitting,  even  against  evidence,  in  those  cases 
in  which  ttiey  imagine  the  infliction  to  be  too  severe.  This  bias, 
to  a  certain  extend  exists  amongst  our  own  jurymen,  and  is  at 
once  lieneficial  to  society,  and  honourable  to  human  nature^  for 
natural  feelings,  thus  rectifying  the  mis<^nl$Ltionsof  the  judg- 
ment, counteracts  the  ordinary  tendency  of  lawgivers,  towards 
aggravating  the  penal  code,  and  multiplying  too  wantonly  the 
causes  of  capital  punishment. 

A  more  grievous  accusation  urged  against  the  French  jury- 
men  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  misinterpret  the  metaphysical  dis- 
tinction of  dedm^  and  to  acquit  prisoners  taken  in  the  fact, 
upon  the  ground  of  a  possible  absence  of  guilty  intention.  Thus, 
for  instance,  they  have  determined  that  the  theft  was  not  com- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  person  rubbed,  but  with 
the  intention  of  procuring  zustenanct  for  the  thief  and  his  family. 
This  error,  though  it  betrays  the  excessive  confusion  o(  the  sim- 
plest moral  notions,  into  which  a  nation  may  be  drawn  by  the 
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Operation  of  an  oppressiye  goyenunent  and  a  casuistical  religion, 
18  so  near  the  surface^  that  it  must  necessarily  disi^pear  before 
a  very  few  years  of  judicial  experience;  at  tHe  same  time,  it 
evinces  great  delicacy  and  suscc^ptibility  of  conscience  in  the 
jury,  who  thus  hesitate  in  condemning  a  fellow  citizen.  It  seems 
therefore  a  most  unfounded  and  iiyunous  reproach  cast  upon  the 
French  nation,  that  they  are  too  corrupt  and  too  egotistical,  too 
indifferent  to  what  concerns  justice,  to  be  entru^ed  ^th  the 
functions  of  a  jui'y.  All  accusation  turns  upon  their  bias  to* 
wards  mercy;  and  no  charge  is  mwle  of  a  corrupt  leaning  in 
favour  of  a  rich  or  a  powerful  prosecutor.  Such  a  charge,  if 
substantiated,  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  liberty.  For 
it  indicates  a  depravity  of  feeling,  a  dullness  of  moral  tact,  and 
an  absence  of  iUuminatiQn,  which  are  compatible  oidy  witli  a 
fallen  and  disorganized  nation,  uid  cTince  that  it  is  utterly  unfit 
for  the  eiyoyment  of  any  free  form  of  constitution. 

That  the  French  people  were  only  too  conscientious  in  their 
office  of  jurymen,  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the  conduct  of  Napo^ 
leon.  ike  felt  that  tiiis  institution,  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects, 
was  no  fit  instrument  for  arUtinry  power,  and  he  immediately 
withdrew  from  its  jurisdiction  the  cases,  in  which  <  the  safety  of 
the  government'  was  concerned,  or  fiscal  rapacity  interested  to 
oppress  the  subject:  the  two  particular  cases,  in  which  the  ex- 
istence of  a  jury  is  most  specifically  connected  with  the  security 
of  the  citizen.  The  courts  instituted  by  the  emperor,  thus  to 
supersede  the  juries,  were,  by  a  still  greater  abuse,  formed  half 
of  magistrates,  and  half  of  military  commissionei's;  whose  ha«* 
bits  of  blind  obedience  m  soldiers,  disqualified  them  for  the  fair 
discharge  of  civil  functims,  how^ever  high  their  individual  feel« 
ings  of  honour,  however  ddicate  their  sense  of  self-respect. 

At  the  same  time  tiiat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juries  was  thus 
circumsmbed,  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  elect* 
ing  judges  and  municipal  officers;  and  thus  the  formation  of  the 
jury  lists  feQ^  into  the  hands  of  the  prefect,  an  officer  holding 
place  immediately  from  the  emperor,  and  occupying  it  during 
Measure.  In  order  still  (hrther  to  disgust  flie  citizens  with  the 
office  of  jurymen,  it  was  contrived  that  they  should  be  detained 
by  its  duties  for  very  considerable  intervals  from  their  ordinary 
occupations.  Declamations  were  also  made,  and  works  printed 
hy  command,*  to  bring  the  institution  into  disrepute.  But  not- 
withflteadnig  every  ethttf  the  functions  which  remain  for  the  ju- 
lymen  to  execute  are  still  discharged  with  great  probity,  huma- 
Mty,  and  patriotism. 

During  the  progress  of  the  revolution^  the  pec^e  graduaDy 

*  Bee  the  work  agiinstjariei  of  Mons.  Gech,  preadent  of  ^  txibunaldo 
ytcau^rchnUnce^  ia  tbe  itpfoimtni  of  Lol,  cum  mvhisidits. 
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formed  fhendsdves  to  their  duties  as  citizens.  The  code  cAad^ 
nel  directs,  tliat  none  shall  be  appointed  to  administrative  and 
judicial  functions,  but  such  as  have  satisfactorily  discharged  their 
duties  as  jurymen.  A  report  was  also  directed  to  he  made  an- 
nually to  the  emperor  of  the  manner  in  which  this  branch  of  ad- 
ministration was  conducted,  an  enactment  apparently  calculated 
to  purify  the  justice  of  the  country,  but  too  probably  coBcealmg 
the  arri^re  pens6e  of  imperial  interference  with  the  juryman  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office. 

With  every  deduction  to  be  made  for  tlie  oppressions  of  the- 
latter  times,  ttie  French  criminal  jurisprudence  remains  infinite- 
ly superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  regijiie.  The  eariy  revolu- 
tionists, whose  theoretical  notions  of  government  approaclied 
neariy  to  those  of  the  British  constitution,  well  understood  the 
defects  of  the  old  law;  and  tlius  commenced  the  new  edifice  of 
their  jurisprudence  upon  such  sound  basest  that  it  has  survived 
the  storms  of  political  change,  with  but  little  comparative  injury* 
affording  ample  justification  of  tlie  views  and  principles  of  those 
who  commenced  the  struggle  for  liberty.  It  is  still  howev«- ob- 
jected, that  the  judges,  influenced  by  old  prejudices,  continue  to 
harass  the  prisoner  ^Ith  captious  questions,  tending  to  entrap 
him  into  self-inculpations.  Bpt  a  few  years'  experience,  and  the 
succession  of  a  fresh  generation,  will  beget  a  different  sentiment 
in  the  bench,  and  direct  its  efforts  to  tlie  juimary  objects  of  all 
trial — ^the  protection  of  innocence. 

While  any  portion  of  the  benefits,  thus  obtained,  are  secured 
to  the  nation,  whatever  may  be  the  dynasty  or  government  which 
time  and  circumstances  may  impose  upon  it,  France  will  still  be 
a  gainer  by  the  revolution,  and  posterity  will  look  back  with 
gratitude  on  the  courage,  devotion  and  illumination  of  the  na^ 
uonal  assembly,  notwithstanding  every  cakunity  which  unccm- 
troUable  circumstances,  and  the  opposition  of  enemies,  have  en- 
tailed on  their  efforts. 

It  was  proposed  to  Lord  Erskine,  during  the  pe»ce  of  Amiens, 
to  write  a  comparative  essay  on  the  jurispioidenceN^f  Englafid 
and  France;  and  every  friend  of  his  species  must  re«ret  &at  a 
man  so  gifted  for  the  task,  so  enlightened  in  princi]^  and  so 
qualified  to  disseminate  truth  by  the  beauties  of  sfyle,  should 
have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  both  nations;^  and 
of  exalting  his  own  reputation.  It  is  not  now  too  late;  mw  was 
there  ever  a  period  when  eloquence,  like  his,  was  nuwre  wanting 
to  illustrate  first  principles,  and  to  recal  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
those  blessuigs,  which  freedom  infuses  even  into  the  minutest  dfik. 
tails  of  daily  transactioas. 

The  code  civU,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  code  Napdeon,  is 
a  digest  of  all  the  laws,  respecting  civil  procedure,  which  have 
been  passed  since  the  revolution,  and  forms  the  standing  law  of 
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tketafid.  Iri  simplicity  and  equity^  it  more  than  rivald  the  laws 
€f  most  other  European  states;  and  whenever  the  arms  of 
France  have  carried  theii*  jurisprudence  into  foreign  nations,  the 
inhabitants  have  very  uniformly  considered  themsdves  as  bene- 
fited by  the  change. 

Besides  the' alterations  already  mentioned.  Napoleon  re-esta- 
blished the  tribunals  of  the  an^ondissement,  and  created  superior 
courts  of  appeiil ;  thus  forming  two  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  be- 
sides the  juges  de  paix,  and  the  cour  dc  cassation.  [The  justices 
of  peace  and  the  court  of  cassation.]  He  re-established  ^so 
those  fiscal  tiibunals  to  try  smuggling  offences,  and  other  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  perception  of  £e  customs,  which  were  among 
the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  regime. 

In  the  royal  charter  of  June  4th,  1814,  which  Louis  XVIII 
substituted  for  the  more  liberal  provisions  ah*eady  voted  by  the 
senate,  it  has  |l)een  contrived  to  slide*  the  infamous  principle  of 
secret  deliberations,  which  has  recently  been  applied  in  two  pro- 
cesses, instituted  against  pei-sons  accused  of  lia\'ing  provolied 
tlie  spoliation  of  the  present  proprietors  of  ci-devant  church  pix)- 
perty.  N^oleon  has  been  justly  accused  of  making  too  fre- 
quent an  use  of  that  cofivemtnt  instrument  of  judicial  violenc-c, 
the  council  af  T&ar,f  but  since  the  second  restomtiori,  it  has  been 
still  more  frequently  employed;  and  the  regulations  respectins 
the  equitable  choice  of  officers  have  been  altogetlier  neg;lectea. 
Another  scandal  also  has  been  introduced  by  the  Bourbons,  in 
multiplying  the  charges  brought  against  the  accused;  and  on 
their  conviction,  upon  those  of  the  least  importance,  of  inflicting 
the  punishment  awarded  to  the  most  heinous.  This  practice 
was  noticed  in  the  chamber  of  peers  by  the  young  Due  de  Brog- 
lio,  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  patriots  of  Frtmce. 
In  proof  of  this  abuse,  may  be  quoted  the  case  of  Marshal  Ney, 
who  was  accused  of  having  conspired  with  Bonaparte — of  havlng^ 
solicited  a  command,  in  order  to  betray  the  king — of  having  de- 
manded suiqiHes  of  money,  which  he  stole,  and  of  having  per- 
suaded the  army  to  go  over  to  the  emperor.  All  these  charges 
were  fldly  and  entirely  rebutted^  The  only  offence  brought  home 
to  him  was  that  of  having  3rielded  to  example,  and  of  having 
been  drawn  over  in  tlie  general  movement;  and  for  tlua  offence 
he  was  condemned  to  death. 

In  like  manner,  La  Yalette  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  and 
correspondence  with  Napoleon;  and  was  condemned  fcnr  having 

•  Ait.(54.  ' 

f  It  18  reputable  to  the  French  chancier,  that  eren  with  thia  engine,  it  waa 
BDt  poenble  to  bring  Moreau  to  the  acaiFold;  and  that  the  utmost  extent  of 
unpeiial  influence  produced  only  a  aentence  of  two  yeara'  impiiaonment  It 
ia  said,  however,  that  the  judge,  Le  Courbe^  waa  aubsequentijr  di^laced  for 
iMn-conq^liaBoe  in  the  inatince  of  thia  trial 
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too  soon  taken  posflemon  of  the  post-oflice;  for  a  letter  wrMm 
after  that  epoch;  and  for  a  signature,  solicited  from  him  by  one 
of  the  king's  ministers,  Monsieur  Ferrand;  which  signature  tiiey 
had  the  cruelty  to  urge  against  him,  as  matter  of  crimination. 

It  is  a  task  at  once  melancholy  and  revoltine,  to  recapitukite 
these  numerous  and  aggratated  injustices,  and  to  dive  into  the 
details  of  error  and  mistakeii  policy,  which  have  signalised  tiie 
re-establishment  of  the  M  dynasty.  But  the  tale  is  instructive, 
and  its  moral  cannot  be  placed  too  frequently  nor  too  prominent- 
ly before  the  eyes  of  that  nation,  which  has  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed towards  placing  France  in  its  pre^nt  forced  and  unna- 
tural position.  It  has  been  too  much,  and  too  long,  tlie  habit  of 
Englishmen,  to  look  with  an  envious  and  jealous  eye  upon  tlie 
prosperity  of  foreign  nations,  to  consider  every  advance  made 
by  others,^  in  commerce  or  in  civilization,  as  so  much  lost  to 
ourselves;  and  blood  and  treasure  have  been  profusely  shed,  in 
support  of  this  churlish  and  most  unphHosc^hical  principle*  As 
a  commercial  nation,  our  welfare  is  intimately  connected  witk 
the  prosperity  of  other  nations;  for  the  spirit  of  trade  is  neces* 
sarify  reciprocity ;  and  as  a  free  nation,  we  are  incontrovertibly 
intere&rtsed  m  tlie  universal  diffusion  of  the  jninciples  and  practice 
of  liberty.  Ev^^  link  that  is  added  to  tlie  chain  of  dc  spotism 
in  Eurc^  shakes  the  security  of  our  own  constitution ;  ami  both 
directly,  and  i^directlv,  endangers  the  pennanence  of  our  Uber-^ 
ties.  It  was  against  the  tyrannical  government  of  Louis  XIV, 
against  his  interference  witli  our  infant  revolution,  that  the  long 
wars  of  queen  Anne  were  undertaken  and  prosecuted;  and  no- 
thing btit  the  most  gross  delusion,  or  the  most  perfect  indiffei^^nce 
to  the  interests  of  liberty,  can  have  induced  that  complaceiicy, 
with  which  the  nation  at  present  i^gards  tlie  revival  of  princifdes 
80  inimical  to  human  happiness,  and  of  practices  so  oangerous 
to  its  own  independence.  

The  re-estabUshment  oi  prevotal  courts  by  Louis  XVIII, 
may  he  considered  as  embracing  all  that  was  objectionable  in  tlie 
(dd  government,  and  as  placing  the  seal  of  tyranny  upon  criad- 
nal  proceedings.  Whatever  the  despotism  of  Nimiideon  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  judicature,  whatever  the  tremenoous  system  of 
pidicehad  contrived,  was  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  tiw 
new  authorities.  Tlie  spe<:ia]  courts  of  the  emperor  wa«  merd- 
ftil  and  just,  in  comparison  with  the  prevotal  mode  of  trfad;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  chmie  is  no  le» 
singular  than  cruel.  <<  Nul  ne  pourra  6tre  distrait  de  ses  jngcs 
naturels,''  says  this  instruments  <<  II  ne  pourra  en  cona^qiiefflDe 
itres  cH»  des  commisrions  et  des  tribunaux  extrandinaires.^ 
[No  one  ean  be  deprived  of  his  prqier  judges — in  conseqncaice^ 
extraordinary  commissions  and  trdiunals  cannot  be  created.] 
Who  would  expect  after  this  to  read,  <<  ne  soot  paa 
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90118  cette  d^nominatian  les  jurisdictimis  pr6vdtale9,  si  Icur  r^tab- 
lissement  ^  iug6  n^cessaire !"  [Under  this  denomiiuition  the 
prevotal  jurisdictions  are  not  included*  if  their  re^staMishment 
is  judged  necessar}'.]  I'he  estabUshment  of  such  arbitrary 
couiis  being  the  express  object,  to  guard  against  which  the 
article  itscLT  was  framed,  the  whole  paragraph  is  a  mockery. 
Weak  and  desperate  indeed,  must  be  the  condition  of  that  go- 
vernment, for  whose  protection  the  regular  courts  of  justice  are 
really  insufficient,  and  whose  measures  require  to  be  propped 
by  violence,  and  shadowed  by  concealment  And  it  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  the  certain  symptom  of  a  foregone  corruption  and 
perversity  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  when  such 
concessions  can  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  s^nrity  of  the 
pemle. 

The  law  of  liabeas  corpus  had  been  established  by  the  consti- 
tuent assembly,  with  as  much  precision  as  in  America  or  in 
Britain.  It  was  suspended  daring  the  reign  of  terror,  but  was 
restored  by  the  constttution  of  the  year  III,  and  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  the  consular  and  imperial  regime** 

Witli  this  institution,  it  is  difficult  to  conciliate  the  system  of 
poUce^  which  has  been  the  subject  of  So  much,  and  of  such  just 
obloquy.  At  the  outset  of  the  revolution,  the  constituent  assem- 
bly had  committees  of  enquiry,  to  detect  conspirators  against 
the  new  order  of  things,  but  they  bounded  their  effi^rts  to  bring- 
ing offenders  before  the  regular  courts;  and  of  these,  one  indi- 
vidual only  was  condemnra  to  death*  In  the  reign  of  tenx)r, 
arbitrary  arrestations,  and  massacres  in  pris<m,  were  numer- 
ous, and  have  become  matter  of  dreadful  history.  Similar 
events  w^re  likewise  brought  about,  by  the  re-action  of  the 
royalists.  The  arrests  which  took  place  under  the  Directory, 
were  chiefly  ot  priests  and  of  emigrants;  but  to  this  epoch  rotrat 
be  referred  the  nomination  of  a  sp^ific  minist^  of  police.-  The 
complete  establishment  of  the  existing  system  was  the  joint  work 
of  Napoleon,  Foucb6,  and  Savary ;  and  they  gave  tiie  detest- 
able institution  a  perfection,  by  whidi  the  roya&ts  have  abund- 
antly profited.  To  explain  the  existence  of  this  syston  under 
any  revolutionary  dispensation,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
Mberiy  of  tiie  press  was  first  annihilated — that  the  jiansdktba 
of  juries  was  abridged — tiie  ne^le  deprived  of  the  nomination  of 
municipal  officers — tiie  legislative  body  of  the  privUege  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  that  the  sittings  of  the  senate  were  secret  Every 
thing  was  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  military  chirf,  whose 
autlMrity  rested  not  so  much  upon  the  sabnusrion  of  the  peo^ 

*  See  code  dlhftiuction  Ctioiiiiene.  Pige  134.  Chap.  iii.  The  co-esit- 
tence  of  such  a  code,  and  of  such  a  police,  is  a  convincuig  proof  of  the  im- 
potence of  the  dead  letter  of  the  law,  where  the  vivifying  spirit  of  reastance 
to  oppresoioa  does  not  ammate  the  pe<^e. 


as  iipm  tbe  conduct  of  the  soverdgns  t>f  Eun^;  wlio  by  thrir 
policy  in  provoking  hofitilitics,  and  their  subsequent  errors  in 
conducting  the  contest,  toidered  Um  at  once  a  necessary  and 
an  uncontrollable  master  of  the  destinies  of  the  country.  Arbi* 
^rary  arrets  were  jiot  however  acknowledged  officially,  nntH  tlie 
ordinance  was  ms^le  by  Napoleon*s  council  of  state,  respecting 
prisons  and  state  prisoners* 

.  During  the  epoc^h  of  the  first  restoration,  the  force  of  opinion, 
preliminary  caution,  and  the  weakness  of  the  govemmejit,  gave 
a  greater  degree  of  liberty  to  the  subject,  than  had  been  enjoyed 
during  the  last  part  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  But  the  evident 
tendency  of  the  court  towards  arbitrary  measures,  to  a  complete 
counter-revolution,  and  the  re-establishment  of  every  ancient 
abuse,  utterly  disgusted  the  peojJe,  and  was  the  real  cause  of 
tlie  favourable  reception  which  the  emperor  experienced  on  his 
return  from  Elba. 

The  habitual  tendency  of  Napoleon  towards  despotic  mea- 
sures, was  evincdl  on  many  occasions,  during  this  celebra- 
ifA  hundred  days;  but  his  necessity  for  popularity,  together 
with  tlie  patriotism  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  imposed 
a  considerable  resti*aint  upon  this  predilection.  Upon  the  second 
restoi'ation,  the  pnyect  of  police  presented  by  the  minister  to 
the  chaoibers,  and  by  them  passed  into  a  law,  comparable  alone 
with  the  conventional  decree  against  suspected  persons,  exceeds 
every  other  measure  that  has  yet  been  ventured  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  law  of  confiscation  of  property,  enacted  by  the  conven- 
tion, against  the  emigrants,  was  abolished  by  the  ai-ticles  pre- 
sented by  the  senate  to  Louis  XYIII,  and  confirmed  by  that 
prince.  The  empcrcn*,  on  his  return,  refiised  to  admit  this 
new  enactment  mto  his  <^  acU  censtiiuHond;''  but  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  in  tlieir  first  sittings,  declared  that  confiscation 
was  abcdished ;  and  a  law  to  that  effect,  proposed  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  would  have  passed  on  the  same  day,  M  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Watcrioo  had  not  arrived,  which,  with  the  return 
of  Ntqioleon,  with  the  intent  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  and  to  de- 
clare himself  dictator,  turned  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to 
other  subjects. 

It  is  a  consolatory  reflection  for  humanity,  that  Where  liberty 
has  imiH*essed  her  footstep,  however  transient  may  have  been 
her  pas»fu^,  its  print  is  with  dfflculty  effaced :  and  however  ab- 
sdtttely  despotism  may  have  afterwards  been  established,  the 
forms  of  justice  will  remain  suflkiently  prominent  to  produce  an 
easy  regeneration,  whenever  the  favourable  moment  arrives  for 
re-establishing  a  free  constitution.  Should  such  a  moment  re- 
turn in  France,  should  the  habitual  tendencies  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  be  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  i^rit  of  the  age,  a 
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▼ery  few  aHentions  woidd  be  Mfficient  to  restore  tte  jiidiciAl 
rights,  wbich  were  vindicated  during  the  first  pure  moments  of 
the  revoiotion  of  ir89.  Alt  that  would  be  required  in  a  well- 
oi^gamzed  covemment,  would  be  to  restore  to  the  people  the  no^ 
minatioM  ofthe  m^es  depaiXf  [justices  of  peace,]  amimunicipal 
officers^  from  the  latter  of  these,  to  choose  bj  lot  three  or  more 
persons,  destined  to  form  the  jury  llste;  to  restore  the  grand 
jury ;  to  give  the  judges  a  more  indepenctent  existence;  to  soften 
still  further  the  severity  of  the  penal  code;  to  suj^M^ess  the  place 
of  minister  of  police^  to  confirm  the  liberty  of  the  press;  abolish 
all  special  commissions;  and  give  the  existing  laws  in  favour  of 
personal  libeily  a  free^.course  and  execution;  and  the  natien 
would  then  ei\joy  every  advantage  necessary  for  an  ittdq;)endent 
peoDle. 

Notwithstanding  tiiat  the  constituent  assembly  abolished  the 
▼enalily  of  judicial  oflkes,  another  abuse  has  been  suflfered  to  re« 
main,  which  might  also  have  been  removed  with  advantage — tiie 
permiBsion,  or  rather  compulsion,  of  the  parties  engaged  in  a 
lawsuit,  to  visit  their  judges,  and  give  an  explanation  of  the 
particulars  of  their  case.  Thk  explanation  they  are  in  fact  sel- 
dom able  to  give;  nor  would  the  judge  pay  much  attention  to 
such  ex  parte  statements*  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
either  b^ore  or  since  the  revolution,  this  practice  gave  rise  to 
pecuniary  abuses.  How  far  the  influence  of  female  persuasioi^ 
or  of  personal  vanity,  mi^t  prevail,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
The  judges  were  oft^  young  men;  and  the  most  handsome  and 
highly  bom  women  that  could  be  procured  to  solicit,  were  uSudly 
sdected  to  pay  the  customary  visit;  and  every  person  of  rank 
or  consequence,  connected  with  the  party,  left  his  tickets  with 
the  judge,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  triaL 

It  has  been  commonly  imagined,  that  in  pcqpular  assendilies^ 
the  members  of  the  bar  would  have  a  great  advantage;  that  ac- 
'  customed  to  business,  and  habituated  to  public  ro^ddng,  they 
would  naturally  wrest  all  autlu»ity  from  persons  of  more  retired 
manners.  Tins  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  case 
in  France:  for  though  a  very  great  priq^ortion  of  lawyers  found 
a|dace  in  the^representative  assemblies,  they  were  far  from  ex-* 
dusivdy  occupying  the  tribune.  Thus,  in  the  constituent  assem* 
Uy,  on  the  same  bench  with  Thouret,  le  Chcmlier,  or  Bamavey 
who  were  lawyers  of  most  distinjpushed  eloquence^  might  be 
seen  Mirabeau,  Clerm<mt,  Tonnere,  Cazales,  who  did  not  h^ 
long  to  the  bar.  Indeed,  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  tha 
courts,  were  iar  from  being  the  most  distinguished  in  the  senatei 
and  the  same  remark  has  been  made  of  many  English  barris- 
ters, who  have  obtained  seats  in  the  house  of  commons.  Tar- 
get, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  advocates,  figured  but 
as  a  very  secondary  character  in  th^  constituMit  atwemhly ;  nor 
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t  it  appear  that  tke  l^al  corps  exercised  tlie  least  indue  is- 
IneBce  in  an j  of  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  revolutifHu 

If,  indeed,  the  peculiar  cast  of  pursuit,  and  the  narrow  point 
of  view,  to  which  a  lawyer  is  obliged  to  confine  himself,  be  con- 
ndered,  it  will  appear  that  Ids  habits  are  the  reverse  <rf' those  re- 
quisite for  the  ddiberatton  of  legislatiTe  discussion.  The  inquiiy 
of  the  lawyer  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  estaUish- 
ed,  and  las  ingenuity  is  exerted  in  bending  the  existing  laws  to 
particttlar  int^^sts;  while  the  h^gisiator  is  oompdled  to  extend 
his  view  to  what  ought  to  be;  and  from  an  enlarged  and  philo- 
M^hk^  yiew  <rf' mankind,  to  convert  the  general  reascMisof  the 
social  bond  into  rules  of  practical  apfdk^tion.  Perhans  the  most 
{vevailing  cause  of  the  incongruity  of  oi|r  English  law,  is  the 
confiding  to  lawyers  the  burinessc^  forming  draughts  of  the{HK»- 
posed  acts  of  parliament;  by  which,  in  the  subtlety  of  qiecial 
pleading,  general  principles  may  easily  be  placed  out  of  sight. 

At  the  time  of  the  autlMHr's  residence  in  Paris,  two  changes 
were  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  made  in  the  Fr»ich  juri^rudence. 
The  one  was  the  abcdition  erf  the  cour  it  coMotum,  the  other  that 
of  the  jury.  How  far  such  expectatiMis  depended  upon  the 
known  distike  of  the  emigrants  and  court  to  ev^y  thing  origi- 
nating from  the  revolution,  or  how  far  upon  particular  reasons 
arising  out  of  the  institutions  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  cffOT  it  cassatuni^  exercising  functions  form^4y  discharged 
by  the  king's  council,  may  perhaps  be  consktered  as  an  usurpa- 
tion, tending  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  court  over  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. It  seems,  therenure,  not  improbable,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  so  obnoxious  an  institution  may  be  precarious.  JBut  no 
plamnble  reason  can  be  found  for  attacking  the  jury;  since  the 
power  pf  a{^inting  special  and  prevotal  courts,  to  try  any  case 
between  the  king  and  iiis  sulyecte,  precludes  aU  risk  cf  an  event 
(in  England  so  unpleasant  to  ministerial  fedings),  the  dUference 
of  opinion  between  a  jury  and  an  attorney-general.  Sbodd  Ae 
abolition  of  tlie  revolutimary  forms  of  justice  be  decreed,  and 
fte  assize  courts  exchanged  hr  the  ancient  institutions,  'tte  allied 
conqu^\>r8  of  France,  by  imposing  the  paternal  govemment  on 
that  country,  will  have  done  the  greatest  injury  to  mankind  that 
the  page  of  modem  history  has  yet  recorded.  StiQ,  however,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  French  ministry  have  ndther  the  wiA 
nor  the  courage  to  attempt  so  nefarious  an  act;  but  that  the  trial 
^7  jui7»  that  plant,  indigenous  to  England,  may  in  fureign  coun- 
tries lose  the  sickly  character  of  an  exotic,  and  taking  firm  root 
in  the  scul,  sdTard  the  protection  of  its  shadow  to  all  the  nations 
of  civilized  Europe. 
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OP  THE  FINANCE  OF  FRANCE. 


Avjis  tTt/lm  irtl0V  h  mpXifhr; 

Sic  omnia  ftds 
In  pejus,  ruere,  ic  retro  relapsa  refeiri.  Tibois. 

THE  aflTairs  of  nations  have  become  so  immediately  regula* 
ted  by  the  condition  of  their  finances^  and  their  power  so  closely 
circumscribed  by  their  fiscal  embarrassments,  that  a  short  sketch 
of  the  present  state  of  France,  in  this  particular,  cannot  fail 
to  afford  many  interesting  and  important  considerations*  To 
the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  there  b  a  necessary  and  inunediate 
connexion  between  the  fiscal  and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people;  and  the  patriot  deplores,  in  an  extravagant  and  lavish 
expen^ture,  the  decay  of  industry,  the  corruption  of  manners^ 
and  the  degradation  of  the  physical  energies  of  the  nation.  In 
a  country  where  wealth,  population,  morals,  liberty,  are  but 
secondary  and  subaltern  considerations  to  tl^e  leading  interest 
of  multiplying  taxation,  and  of  wringing  the  last  possible  shil- 
ling for  the  support  of  tiie  government,  tiie  financial  regulations 
of  foreign  states  are  peculiarly  instructive.  For  though  such 
pictures  for  the  most  pai-t  afford  very  nearly  a  reflectc5a  image 
of  domestic  disti-^ses  and  privations,  yet  ista  commemoratio 
quari  exprdbatio  est,  the  bare  narration  of  the  facts  is  their  con- 
demnation, and  leads  to  salutary  reflection  upon  the  analogous 
condition  of  circumstances  at  home. 

The  direct  taxes,  which  form  the  basis  of  French  finance, 
are  four — a  land  tax,  a  personal  tax,  a  tax  on  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  a  tax  upon  the  exercise  of  trades  and  professions. 

Imp6t  Fonder,  or  Land  Tax. 

When  the  national  assembly  abolished  the  then  existing  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  they  introduced  the  land  tax^  as  a  permanent 
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source  of  revenue :  and  fixed  its  amount  at  onc-fiMi  of  the  ntt 
produce  of  the  soU.  This  tax  bears  upon  land  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  except  that  which  is  national  property.  In  ite  assess- 
ment parks  and  chateaux  pay  according  to  the  exte»4  of  ground 
they  occupy,  valued  as  land  of  the  first  quality.  Uwmes  are 
taxed  upon  the  scale  of  their  actual  rent,  one-fourth  being  de- 
ducted for  repidrs :  but  buildings  occupied  in  the  storing  and 
manipulation  of  agricultural  produce,  i«y  only  iroon  the  vahie 
of  the^4and  on  which  they  dtand.  Mills,  manufactories,  and 
other  sin^iar  buildings  (usines)^  are  allowed  a  more  considerable 
deduction,  and  they  pay  only  upon  two-thirds  of  the  gross  rent, 
on  account  of  the  great  wear  and  tear  of  their  materials.  In 
these  cases  the  ground  landlord  pays  for  the  soil,  and  the  occw- 

Kjit  the  assessment  on  the  building.  Woods  pay  according  t^ 
e  value  of  their  annual  cuttings,  which,  in  France,  are  univer- 
sally regulated  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  constant 
and  perpetual  supply  of  the  national  fiiel.  Meadowis  and  vine- 
yards are  ass^sed  on  their  actual  products,  as  are  arable  land, 
pasturage,  heaths,  &c.  Mines  are  valued  according  to  the  su- 
perficies  which  covers  them — a  most  extraordinary  and  unequal 
valuation. 

For  the  purpose  of  coDecting  this  tax,  there  is  constructed  in 
every  commune  a  schedule  of  theJifferent  parcels,  into  which  the 
land  is  divided,  with  their  respective  values.  From  this  a  second 
roll  is  formed,  in  which  all  the  articles  in  the  same  section,  bc- 
bnging  to  one  proprietor,  are  thrown  together;  and  the  ^fferent 
items,  when  summed  up,  determine  the  proportion  in  which  that 
proprietor  is  to  be  taxed. 

When  the  budget  is  settled  forthe  year,  the  aggregate  produce 
of  the  land  tax  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  laid  at  a  fixed  sum,  and 
this  sum  is  divided  among  the  several  departments,  according  to 
a  permanent  scale.  The  quota,  thus  ascertained,  of  each  de- 
partment, is  by  a  similar  arrangement  divided  amongst  its  seve- 
ral arrondissements,  and  the  contingent,  of  each  arrondissem^t 
among  its  component  communes.  And  lastly,  the  tax  to  be  levied 
on  the  commune  is  assessed  upon  the  different  proprietors,  ac- 
cording to  the  net  value  of  the  articles,  which  stand  opposite 
their  name  in  the  second  schedule. 

This  mode  of  collection,  though  at  first  sight  sufficientiy  equit- 
able, is,  in  fact,  very  inadequate  to  the  equal  partition  of  the 
public  burden.  In  cn^er  to  effect  a  just  distribution,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  found  it  upon  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdoniy 
Arawn  up  with  fidelity  and  skill,  aind  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
to  acconuttodate  it  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  which  must 
be  constanfly  changing.  Instead  of  this,  the  ratio  in  which  the 
defiartment  pays  is  formed  upon  the  schedules  of  its  arrondisser 
ments;  these  are  formed  from  those  of  their  several  cwumaue} 
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and  in  forming  the  commiinal  schedules,  it  is  manifest  that  inter- 
est)  intrigue,  and  cunning,  must  incessantly  operate  to  falsify 
the  returns.  In  fact,  every  step  of  the  process  is  vitiated  -wim 
the  same  result,  as  each  commune,  arrondissement,  and  depart- 
ment, is  alike  interested  to  shift  the  burden,  a^  much  as  possible, 
from  themselves^  suid  place  it  upon  others*  A  still  greater 
source  of  inequality  will  be  found  in  the  varying  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  consequent  expense  of  working  it,  and  in  the  compa- 
rative facility  of  land  and  water  carriage  for  the  transport  of  its 
products. 

.  TIte  land  tax,  originally  laid  at  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions, was  then  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  the  net  rent  of  the  king- 
dom* After  the  cessation  of  the  irregularities,  which  the  fluctu- 
ation in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  had  produced,  in  th« 
year  between  1797-8,  fan*  6)  the  foncier  tax  was  laid  at  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  and  in  the  year  1798-9  (an.  7) 
at  two  hundred  and  ten  millions,  exclusive  often  millions  char^^ 
on  the  provinces  newly  united  to  the  empire*  During  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  it  was  not  increased,  except  by  the  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, and  by  the  imposition  of  what  are  called  "  centimes  ad- 
ditionnelles,"  (a  per-centage  upon  the  original  assessment)  whick 
however  has  eventually  amounted  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  princi- 
pal* For  the  year  1816,  the  principal  (on  account  of  the  looi 
of  territory)  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  mil- 
lions, with  an  imposition  of  centimes,  amounting  to  sixty  per 
cent*  Of  these  centimes,  thirty-eight  are  levied  for  the  exta^ 
ordinary  service  cf  the  year,  seventeen  for  communal  and  depart* 
mental  expenses  (analogous  to  oar  county  rates),  and  five  ceii* 
times  are  applicable  to  rae  incidental  expenses  and  local  necessi. 
ties  of  the  several  communes* 

The  whde  amount  of  this  tax,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
coDection,  &c*  is  275y4l2,£00  francs  for  the  ordinary  and  extra* 
ordinary  service  of  tlie  year* 

Vlwfdt  Mfbilier,  or  Penanal  Tax. 

This  tax,  which  was  imposed  at  the  same  time  as  the  land 
tax,  was  designed  to  be  a  supplement  to  it,  and  was  calculated 
tD  affect  all  d^riptions  of  property^  exempt  from  t^e  eiperu&m 
of  the  other*  It  consists  of  four  separate  portions;  the  first  of 
which  is  a  species  of  capitation,  founded  on  an  enrolment  ctf  att 
persons  having  a  dominie,  as  well  of  those  who  from  fov&cif 
are  exempt,  as  of  those  who  pay  their  ouota  of  taxation;  andtbo 
-sum  demanded  is  eanal  to  three  days'  labour  of  liie  wkde  popu- 
lation* The  seconp  portion  consists  of  a  tax  on  maleand  female 
servants,  according  to  a  graduated  scale  of  mtmbars:  the  third 
isataxoapleasiirelKn^esandmidiM:  and  Hie  fourth  is  a  house-^ 
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tax,  in  which,  tiie  habtttttion  being  taken  as  a  grottiid  of  pre- 
sainfitiony  respecting  the  personal  pnmerty  of  the  occupanty  hia 
real  property  is  admitted  as  a  cause  of  deduction  in  forming  the 
C4i]cutation.  The  extreme  uncertainty  of  these  taxes,  which  af- 
ford such  inaccurate  bases  for  collection,  has  caused  it  to  be  di- 
minished one  hsAU  soon  after  its  first  imposition,  at  which  rate 
(with  the  exception  of  the  centimes  additionnelles)  it  has  remain- 
ed ever  since.    Its  produce  for  1 8 1 6  is  taken  at  37,289,000  fr. 

The  mode  of  assessing  this  tax  is  to  the  last  degree  ccHnpIex; 
and  it  is  calculated  to  cover  great  vexations.  The  sum  1^  in 
the  budget  is  first  distiibtited  among  the  several  departments; 
«nd  to  meet  this  demand,  the  average  value  of  three  days'  la- 
bour In  each  department  is  raalti[died  by  one-sixth  of  the  total  of 
its  p<^dation:  tiiis  sum  is  first  levied  as  the  *^  cotte  personeUe," 
and  its  produce  is  deducted  from  the  gross  contingent. 

Next,  the  actual  amount  of  the  sumptuary  taxes  on  servants 
and  horses,  chargeabk  on  the  department,  is  levied  and  deduct- 
ed, as  also  are  certain  other  Rums  stopped  on  account  of  taxation 
from  the  salaries  of  public  officers ;  and  the  remainder  is  assess 
ed  on  the  rent  of  houses,  subject  to  deductions  on  account  of  the 
ijeal  property  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

In  levying  this  last  portion,  the  wliole  remainder  is  charged 
«pon  the  whole  rental  of  the  ho\ises  in  the  department,  and  the 
contingent  of  each  proprietor  ia  fixed,  according  to  a  graduated 
scale,  on  the  rent  of  his  abode.  In  this^ale,  houses  of  less  tfaaa 
1 50  fr.  per  annum  are  exempt ;  above  tliat  value  the  tax  is  a  per- 
centage heavier,  in  proportion  as  the  rent  amounts  to  largw 
sums:  about  five  francs  ten  centimes  is  the  ordinary  assessm^it 
on  150  francs  of  rentf  but  in  some  departments,  that  rate  being 
insufficient  to  complete  the  contingent,  the  tax  falls  a  little  nunre 
severely.  With  respect  to  the  stoppages  on  salaries,  they  must 
never  exceed  one-tmt^^;  nor  can  the  personal  taxes  exceed! 
one-eighteenth  of  the  sum  on  which  they  are  charged;  it  dMNiM 
seem,  however,  that  they  have  never  reached  this  propiNrtion. 
From  this  scheme  it  is  evident,^  that  the  personal  tax,  though 
nominally  three  days'  labour  upon  the  whole  population,  is  in  met 
hut  one-sixth  <rf  the  sum,  and  tluitthe  remaining  five^sixths  is  in 
reality  a  tax  upon  houses:  in  fact,  the  whdie  is  a  ^eciesof  pro- 
perty tax,  since  the  exemptions,  of  the  poor  are  ma^  good  by  the 
rich.  Both  the  <<  cotisation  persmiette,"  and  the  duty  on  hobsesy 
are  assessed  by  a  board  of  commisfnoners  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, acc^*ding  to  the  m<Mre  or  less  of  "  swelling  pwt,'^  which 
the  househdder  exhibits— ^at  is,  accmtling  to  the  size  of  his 
house,  the  spl^dor  of  his  equq[iage,  and  the  number  <tf  bis  d<^ 
Inestics. 

In  Paris,  atid  some  othw  great  cities,  the  mode  of  oaSlfOf^fm 
^HBsrsj  and  insipid  of  the  operoee  prooesa  above  described^  the 
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whole  contiiigeiit  is  wmtmxA  at  Mice  upon  the  bouaeB;  the  total 
amount  however  is  determined  upon  the  sanie  principles,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

The  centimes  additionnelles  (or  the  year  1816  amomt  to  70| 
48  for  the  extraordinary  service  ot'  the  year;  12  for  depart* 
mental  expenses;  5  to  tiie  communes;  and  5  to  be  levied  inci* 
dentally. 

Tlie  whole  amounts  to  46,3919300  francs,  or,  without  the  cen- 
times additionnelles,  27,389,000  francs. 

Tax  im  Doors  and  Windows. 

This  tax  also  is  in  ^sorne  measure  a  supplement  to  the  land  tax^ 
bein^  intended  to  meet  the  inequality  of  its  bearing  upon  the  lia- 
bitations  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  It  is  levied  according  to  a 
tariff.    In  the  year  1789,  in  Paris, 

fr.  cents. 

Every  porte-cochere  paid     -  -  -  -         17  69 

Every  street  door  and  window  on  the  ground  floor,  entre 

sol.  Ist  and  2d  story  .  -  -  -       1  70 

For  the  door  and  inndow  of  m  house,  not  having  more 

than  two  openings        •  -  -    '        .  0  57         '> 

Every  window  above  the  2d  floor       •  -  -       0  71 

This  tax,  originally  fixed  at  12,892,000  francs,  bears  for  Uiq 
year  1816  an  addition  of  60  cents,  additionnelles,  which  make^ 
the  amount  19,662,400  francs. 

Vhnfdi  da  Paientes,  or  Tax  on^Industn/* 

A  tax  upcm  industry  existed  liefin^  the  revolution;  and  not* 
mthstanding  its  impolitic  and  odious  character,  it  was  not  reject- 
ed fi*om  the  financial  schemes  ot  the  national  assembly ;  so  slovrfy 
do  sound  notions,  respecting  even  the  dearest  interests  o(  huma^ 
nity,  find  their  wav  among  large,  bodies  of  mou  The  amomit 
being  fixed  by  the  kgislature,  the  assessment  is  made  partly  by 
a  fixed  rate  assigned  according  to  a  certain  dassification  it 
trades,  which  varies  in  different  j^aces,  and  partly  by  aplropor- 
tionate  tax,  levied  on  the  rent  of  the  buildings  occupi^  in  con- 
ductii^  the  business,  and  generally  amounting  to  one-tenth. 

The  sums  thus  raised  seem  very  arbitrarily  and  unequally 
proportioned.  According  to  a  little  pampUet  of  instrudions, 
published  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1789  (the  nearest  document  I  could  procure  en  the  subject),  t^ 
droit  nx6  [fixed  tax]  paid  by  bankers  was  50a  francs,  by  coach- 
masturs  200  francs.  Public  exhibitioRs  paid  one  night's  per- 
fimninoe^  calculaled  upon  the  capadty  of  the  house  and  the 
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pricps  <rf ^Amkmum:  peAanpaM  hatfthetaxof  stnlioiiaryiiiciv 
cbfl^  occupied  in  the  same  business.  The  other  trades  are  divi- 
ded  into  seven  classes,  arranj^  accordii^  to  a  prindpley  which 
it  would  be  very  diflk^ttlt  to  divine.  The  following  is  a  spedmen 
of  some  few  of  the  trades  included  in  each  class. 

1st  Class« — ^Agents,  timber  merchants,  wholesale  traders,  &c. 
pay  300  fr. 

2d  Class^^-A^iothecaries,  architects,  jewellers,  brewers,  dra- 
pers, clockmakers,  &c.  pay  100  fr. 

dd  Class. — Starchmakers,  innkeepers,  shoemakers,  butchers, 
billiard-taMe  keepers,  coach  and  cart-makers,  lace  merchants, 
druggists,  keepers  of  hdtels  gamis  [furnished  lodging  houses] 
(bes^  one-fortieth  of  nmt),  tennis-court  keepers,  &c.  pay 
75  tr. 

4th  Class* — ^Hardware  sellers,  accoucheurs,  public  bath  keep- 
ers, retaU  wood  merchants,  brick-makers,  keeji^  of  circulatiiir 
libraries,  hatters,  surgeons,  milliners,  curiosity  dealers,  artWcial 
iorists,  booksellers,  (second-hand  booksellers  one-half  only,) 
physicians,  surveyors,  &c.  [jay  50  fr. 

5th  Class. — ^Barometer-makei-s,  boat-buUders,  stocking  weav^i- 
cars  (having  more  than  five  looms),  gold-beaters,  lime-burners, 
chocolate  sellers,  musical  instrument  sellers,  &r^  40  fr. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  examples  <rf  the  extreme  od^ 
dity  and  iq^parent  caprice,  with  which  tiie  different  trades  are 
arranged;  it  is  sufScient  to  add,  that  tlie  six&  class  pay  SO  Ir. 
the  seventii  20  fr. 

Various  modifications  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in 
this  tax,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  less  <^pressive.  In  some 
instances  the  fixed  portion  is  alone  paid,  in  others  Ihepropcntion- 
ate  tax  is  merdy  lessened.  Sometimes  also  the  individual  is 
taxed,  according  to  the  schedule  of  the  class  below  that  of  his  ac- 
tual occupation.  The  original  assessment  of  the  tax  on  patents 
was  15,460,000  francs :  it  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  imposition 
of  115  centimes  additionndles,  which  raises  it  to  33,144^400  fr. 

The  sum  total  of  the  rev^ue  from  the  direct  taxes  th^  is  . 

Fttncs. 
The  Fonder.  -  -  -    275,412,2007   «>^  on,  «w^ 

Mobilier  -  •  -  46,391,3005  '»1,WIW,5W 

Doors  and  Vfindows  -  .      19,662,400  5     <«jww;^w 

Patents  -  .  .  33,144^4005     ^^^^w'^VW 

374^610,300 

From  this  sum  is  to  be  deducted  one-fiftieth  on?      ^ 400206 

the  score  of  expenses,  non-productiveness,  &c.5      *»*'*>'*^* 


And  the  net  pioduse  win  bf^        ¥t.  36r,118»094 
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ed  a  great  inexpertaess  and  conuplexity  of  systemu  The  money 
cranted  not  being  an  estimated  but  a  fixed  sum,  necessitates  its 
distribution  by  a  fixed  ratio  among  th^  dqiartments,  communes^ 
and  sectionSf  which  never  can  be  done  with  any  thing  like  an  ap- 
pt>ximati(m  towai*ds  equdity  or  justice^  since  tiie  value  either 
of  land  or  money  cannot  be  equal  in  all  parts  of  so  large  an  em- 
j^.  The  personal  tax  ateo  being  composed  of  a  fluctuating  and 
of  a  fixed  quota,  must  be  collected  with  an  enormous  delay  and 
^cp^ise;  and  the  house  is  any  thing  but  an  adequate  representa- 
tive of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tax  on  patents,  or  li- 
censes for  carrying  on  trades,  is  every  way  objectionable ;  ttie  de- 
nomination of  the  trade  being  no  test  of  tlie  value  of  the  concern^ 
even  when  modified  by  the  proportional  part  of  the  rate,  or  what 
may  be  ccmsidered  as  the  shop  tax.  A  working  jeweller,  in  a 
miserable  garret,  may  earn  more  than  a  carpenter,  who  occupies 
a  ^[mcious  work  shop.  A  milliner  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  the  Bond 
street  of  Paris,  will  gain  an  hundred  times  more,  than  if  she  lived 
in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  town;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, if  she  pays  five  times  more  rent  for  her  house  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second  situation,  her  tax  will  still  be  twenty 
times  1^  than  is  poportionate  on  her  capital  and  returns.  But 
the  principle  itself  is  most  ruinous,  inasmuch  as  it  cramps  the 
industry  w  the  poor,  and  prevents  tliem  from  undertaking  enter* 
prises,  which,  while  tliey  raise  the  individual,  enrich  the  state. 

Of  the  indirect  Taxes. 

The  indirect  taxes  of  France  are  under  telecontrol  of  a  direc* 
tor  general;  they  are  of  thr^  difierent  species,  monopolies,  li- 
censes, and  duties. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  almost  the  only  considerable 
monopoly  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  government;  and  they 
would  do  well  to  abandon  it  to  the  people,  as  they  would  in&llibly 
gain  more  by  the  simple  excise,  than  tliey  can  by  its  manufac- 
ture. A  company  of  individuals,  having  competition  to  su^ort^ 
will  always  pro^ce  a  cheaper  commodity,  and  consequently 
create  more  abundant  consumption,  than  the  government,  whose 
servants  have  no  direct  inter^  in  being  diligent  or  economical. 
Tobacco  in  France  is  a  detestable  commo<tity ;  and  though  at  pre- 
s^it  more  universally  used  than  in  England,  would  meet  with  a 
much  greater  consumption,  if  the  merchant  were  allow  ed  to  make 
his  own  market.  Under  the  existii^  laws,  the  culture  of  the 
j^ant  is  made  a  considerable  article  of  agricultural  produce;  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  is  prohibited,  except  in  such 
quantises  as  the  royal  )vorks  require^  for  tiie  maniaactory  of 
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their  superior  snaft,  &c.  But  since  the  soil  and  dimale  of 
France  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ptant,  as 
(!hose  of  America,  the  result  of  this  prohibition  is  to  deprive  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  a  eood  article,  to  diminish  the  total  con- 
sumption, and  to  ajinihuate  the  importation  duty,  which  could  be 
made  a  fruitftil  source  of  revenue;  while  the  farmer  is  encour- 
aged to  direct  his  industry  in  a  channd  ill  adapted  to  the  soil,  and 
his  movements  are  embarrassed  by  a  multipucity  of  restrictive 
and  penal  laws. 

Before  a  single  plant  of  tobacco  can  be  raised,  an  express  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  from  the  controller  of  indirect  taxes, 
and  this  permission  is  not  given  for  a  smalls  quantity  than 
twenty  "  art^^  [about  half  an  En^h  acre.]  The  contraven- 
^on  of  this  law  is  punishable  by  the  destruction  of  the  crop,  at 
the  expense  of  the  cultivator,  together  with  a  fine  of  fifty  fi*aaics 
for  every  hundred  feet  of  plantation,  if  in  an  open  country,  or  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fi^cs,  when  the  ground  is  inclosed  with 
walls.    The  calculated  produce  must  also  be  registered. 

The  number  of  acres  to  be  cidtivated  for  home  consumption, 
is  regulated  by  the  prefect  of  the  department,  at  th'e  suit  of  the 
director-general  of  indirect  taxes ;  and  this  quantity  is  divided 
among  the  respective  applicants.  The  growers  for  exportation 
are  obliged  to  find  sureties  of  the  exportation  of  ihe  crop,  before 
they  can  obtain  a  license,  if  they  are  not  themselves  knowA  to  be 
solvent.    The  crop  also  cannot  be  removed  without  a  permit. 

The  tendency  of  these  odious  restrictions  is  to  increase,  be- 
yond  measure,  the  price  of  the  produce,  by  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  culture,  to  multiply  temptations  to  smuggling,  to  check 
improvements,  and  to  corrupt  morals.  The  answer  to  all  these 
objections  is,  that  the  monopoly  with  its  licenses,  permits,  &c.  pro- 
duces 35,000,000  fr. 

Salt  is  anotlier  commodity,  whose  manufi^cture  is  subject  to  a 
license ;  but  the  abominable  abuses  of  the  gabdle  no  longer  sub- 
sist, which  formerly  subverted  every  principle  of  morality  and  df 
feeling,  in  order  to  punish  the  offences  of  smugglers.  This  im- 
post is  valued  at  38,000,000  francs,  without  reckoning  the  royal 
salt-works  termed  salines  (Pest,  [ssdt-works  of  the.e^rt,]  which 
are  under  an  especial  government. 

Wines,  distilled  spirits,  and  beer,  are  a  very  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  revenue^  consisting  in  licenses  to  fkbricate,  licenses  for 
sale,  and  in  duties  levied  at  the  entrance  of  large  cities,  com- 
munes, &c.  ^  The  licenses  vary,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town 
or  district,  in  which  the  business  is  conducted.  Tlie  fdlowing 
extract  will  exhibit  both  the  mode  and  extent  of  this  varia- 
tion. 
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TRADES. 


DISTRICTS. 


Price  of 
Licende. 


rin  communes  of   -    -    •    -  4,000  souls 

Retailers  of  from   4  to    6,000 

excised^  from    6  to  10,000 

liquors,  I  from  10  to  15,000 - 

LAnd  so  on,  increasing  to  50,000 

Cln  certain  populous  departments,  specifically  named. 
Brewers,     <  In  others,  less  profitable         ... 

•  (^And  in  all  the  rest  .... 

Distillers  universally  pay       •  -  -  . 

Wholesale  liquor  merchants  universally  pay        -  .  - 

Cardmakers  are  also  subject  to  a  license  of  -  - 


France. 

6 

8 
10 
12 
20 
50 
30 
20 
10 
50 
50 


Tlie  duty  on  the  entry  of  wine  in  barrels,  varies  in  different 
departments^  for  which  purpose  the  departments  ai*e  arranged 
in  a  tabular  form  into  four  classes. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  of  the  duties  on  wines^  spiiits,  &c. 


POPULATIOir   OF 
COKMUirES. 


THS  HXCTOUTRS  Ot 

wiirs  ur  BAUUSLS. 


In  Departments  oft  fie 
Ist     2d     3d    4th 
class  class  class  clmw 


61 

if 


09  S 


I 
■5 


1 


II 

e.S 


In  communes  con- 
taining< — from 

3to  4,000  souls 

4—6,000 

6—10,000 
10—15,000 
15—20,000 
20—30,000 
30—50,000 
50,000  &  upwards 


fr  ctfr 
0  550 
0  85 

15 

40 
0 

803 

70 


ctfr  ct fr  ct 


roo 


0 

30 

1  75 


02  25 


l4  60|5  10 


45 

40 

4  10|4  60 

50 


10  3 


2  80 

3  80 

5  10 

6  30 


fr  ct 
1  15 

1  70 

2  25 
2  85 

4  0 

5  60 
7  30 
9  30 


fr  ct 
0  35 
45 
65 
85 
15 
55 
10 
80 


fr  ct 

1  40 

2  10 

2  50 

3  40 

4  90 
7  0 
9  30 

11  80 


10  50 
13  90 
17  60 


18  60 
23  60 


•Vof0.— The  hectolitre  contains  107,375  Paris  pints,  each  pint  containing 
4^695  cubic  inches.  If  the  English  pint  conUdn  2S,875  cubic  inches  the  hec- 
tolitre b  nearly  equal  to  twenty-two  gallons. 


Besides  the  above  duties,  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  are 
subject  to  an  additional  duty  on  each  removal,  called  the  droit 
de  circulation,  of  which  the  following  is  the  tariff  on  each  hec- 
tolitre. 
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Wine  in  wood. 


IN  DEPART- 
MENTS. 


Ofthelst  Class 
2d  do. 
3d  do. 
4th  do. 


TIE 

is 


1 


o  0}  iT:  S        i> 


6i 

I 


fr.  ct 
0  40 
0  50 

0  60 

1  0 


fr.  ct 
0  60 
0  75 

0  90 

1  20 


.   fr.  ct 

Is  0 

J 


I 
I 


fr.  ct 
0  30 


fr.  ct 


1  80 


1 

e 
S 
B 

I 


fr.ct 


2  50 


4> 


1 

I 


ft.ct    fr.ct 


3  30     8    0 


The  droit  d'entr^  is  coUected  at  the  entrance  of  towns,  alone 
with  the  duties,  on  all  articles  of  consunq^n,  which  are  termed 
octorL  The  j)erception  of  internal  customs  having  been  abolish- 
ed  at  the  revolution,  their  re\ival,  like  that  of  all  other  abuses, 
took  place  insidiously*  The  charitable  and  other  institutions  of 
the  several  communes,  which  were  supported  by  tlie  communal 
lands,  being  left  without  resources,  by  the  sale  of  those  lands,  the 
people  were  instigated  to  request  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  or  oc- 
tori,  de  b6n66cence.    These  collections  were  placed  under  the 

g)vemment  of  the  commune,  and  applied  strictly  to  local  uses, 
ut  when  the  people  had  been  sufficiently  tampered  with,  and 
tills  system  was  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go,  the  whole  produce 
was  transferred  to  the  controllers  of  the  droits  rt  unis  Tor,  as 
they  are  called  at  present,  of  the  imp6ts  indirects),  witii  Uie  ex- 
ception of  a  small  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  original  purpose ;  and 
thus  they  have  been  converted  i9to  a  part  of  the  ordinaiy  reve- 
nue of  the  state. 

Besides  the  above  taxes,  the  government  of  the  imp6ts  indi- 
rects have  the  administration  of  some  oth^*s,  such  as  naviga- 
tion dues,  and  toUs,  stamp  duties  on  various  manufactured 
goods,  especially  that  on  playing-cards.  The  ^te  also  enjoys 
a  monopoly  of  the  paper  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  card^ 
These  united  duties,  exclusive  of  tobacco  and  salt,  anionnt 
to  67,350,000  fr.  so  that  the  whcde  indirect  ta^es  amount  i» 
140,550,000  fr. 

€tf  the  Domamtj  and  ether  Btoenues  of  the  State. 
The  real  property  of  the  state  may  be  divided  into  tiiat  which 
belongs  to  the  king,  and  which  is  attached  to  the  state  in  parti- 
cidar. 
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The  crown  property  is  of  two  kinds,  cNpdinary  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  first  consists  of  lands  attached  to  the  king  or  his  fami- 
ly, under  the  tide  of  appanage.  Of  all  the  princes  of  the  bloody 
tilie  duke  of  Orieans  alone  has  preserved  any  portion  of  this  des- 
cription of  property,  the  fortune  of  tlie  ctiiers  being  derived 
fipom  money  paid  from  the  civil  list,  &c.  &c.  The  king^s  domain 
consists  of  tlie  palaces,  cliateaux,  parks,  gardens,  and  all  oilier 
grounds  and  buildings  subservient  to  his  necessities  or  jdeasures. 
The  extraordinary  domain  includes  such  possessions  as  the 
crown  holds  in  trust,  accidentally  or  transitoruy,  for  public  pur- 
poses, for  endowments  of  institutions,  &c. 

The  domain  of  the  state  is  real  or  constructive.    The^real 
estate  consists  of  woods,  forests,  the  ground  upon  which  stand  ^ 
foi'tresses,  magazines,  canals  and  navigable  rivers  paying  du- 
ties, public  buildings,  mines,  worked  at  the  public  expense  (such 
are  particulai*ly  the  salt  mines  called  de  Fest). 

The  woods  and  forests  (under  an  especial  board  of  control) 
produce  annually  20,000,000  francs. 

The  constructive  domain  consists  of  those  duties,  whioh  are 
levied  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  the  registering  of  deeds, 
the  succession  of  "property,  the  preservation  of  mortgEiged  pro- 
perty, upon  receipts  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  gen^^y  upon 
all  stamped  paper.  The  whole  amounting  to  114,000,000  francs. 
Under  tliis  head  also  are  included  all  establishments  of  public 
utility,  calculated  and  arrang^  to  produce  a  revenue. 

The  customs  or  duties  on  import,  export,  bonding  and  tramnt, 
together  with  confiscations  and  seizures,  in  ttie  whole  form  ih/t 
very  small  sum  of  40,000,000  francs. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellanies  in  the  budget,  are  included, 
Ist^  The  salt  mines  .of  the  east,  which  vary  frmn  one  to  one 
and  a  half,  and  two  million  fhmcs  per  annura. 

2d.  The  profits  of  the  mint  never  exceed  two  or  three  Inm- 
dred  thousand  francs. 

Sd.  The  manufiicture  of  powder  and  salt-petre,  and  the  exdo^ 
sive  sale  of  gui^wder  for  sportmg,  may  be  estimated  at  the 
same  sum.  * 

4th.  The  administration  of  post-office,  posting,  and  stag^ 
coaches,  amounts  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  francs. 

5th.  The  lottery  produces  twelve  million  francs.  ThisabomL* 
nable  tax  upon  industry  and  morality  is  constantly  in  action,  in 
tiie  difibrent  cities  of  the  empire;  and  it  Is  raised  from  the  tears 
anfl  blood  of  its  deluded  victims  and  their  families.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  act  a  very  nrincipal  part  among  the  causes  of  suicide 
a  crime  remai^ably  nrequent  in  France. 
The  whole  ordinary  revenue  <^  tiie  state  then  amounts  to. 
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Direct  taxes  •  - 

♦  Twelve  centimes  additlonnelles 

Domtines  and  registrations 

Woods  and  forests 

Salt  .  -  - 

Miscellanies        ... 

Indirect  taxes 

Tobacco  •  .  . 

Customs        ... 


The  ordinary  expenses  are 
Which  leaves  a  surplus  of 


Ftancs. 

223,174,420 
23,930,520 

114,000,000 
20,000,000 
35,000,000 
29,000,000 
67,350,000 
38,000,000 
20,000,000 

570,454,940 
548,252,520 

22,202,420 


ArooBg  the  ordinaiy  expenses  may  be  noticed  the  foUowing 


sums: 

Francs. 

Debt,  annuities,  and  pensions        ...  125,500,000 

CivUKst 25,000,000 

Royal  fiunily,  including  one  million  voted  March^  1816  9,000,000 

Chumber  of  peers               ....  2,000,000 

deputies                 -            -            -  700,000 

War  department               .              ...  180,000,000 

Marine  (and  invalids,  1,900,000}            -           -  4£^000,000 

f  Police               -               -    -        .            -            -  1,000,000 

Such  is  then  the  budget  for  the  year  1816^  as  &r  as  regards 
its  ordinary  expensed  and  means:  it  remains  to  giye  a  short 
statement  of  the  extraordinary  part 

The  chaises  of  the  state,  arranged  under  tUs  head,  consist 
et  14O9OOO9OOO  francs,  at  contributions  to  the  allies,  the  siqipcnrt 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foreign  troops,  130,000,000 
finncs;  AMmey  paid  to  the  departments  for  advances  dar  clothing 
and  equipment  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  and  money  distribatra 
among  the  districts  which  nad  sufibred  by  the  war,  &c  &c« 
making  a  total  of  290,800,000  francs !  <<  les  allies  sont  vraiment 
de  tr^  chers  amis!"  [The  allies  are  really  our  dear  friends.] 
To  meet  this  enormous  expense,  which  lays  an  additional  burden 
of  more  than  one-half  upon  the  pec^le,  the  centhncM  addUunmelks 
are  continued  from  1815. 


*  Levied  on  the  fifty  cenHmct  addUhtmelkf  to  the  land  and  propeily  tsxet 
of  1815^  and  destined  to  departmental  expenses. 

^  t  About  forty  thousand  sterling;  veiy  little,  indaed^  fer  the  conduct  of  r^ 
Complex  a  maciiine.  The  subahem  agents  must  be  iU-paid)  according  to  thia 
estimate,  even  if  not  very  numerous.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted,  whether 
the  mCem  of  ttfiimagt  really  be  brMigfaft  rery  gopenHy  into  the  bosoias  of 
ftmiSes^  as  it  is  pret^ided. 
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Fint— 38  centimes  additioimelles  on  the  kgid-tax^  persoinl        Cenu. 
and  moveable  taxes;  10  cents  on  doors  and  windows;  and 
5  cents  on  patents,  deduction  being  fint  made  for  defi- 
ciencies ....  76^83,181 


Eactra  Resources. 

110  cents  on  patents,  50  cents  on  doors  and  windows,  and 

10  cents  on  personal  and  moveable  taxes        -               -  24,382,540 
Additional  caution  money,  advanced  by  persons  holding  offi- 
cial situations,  as  security  for  their  gpood  conduct,  and  for 
which  they  receive  interest    This  sum,  therefore^  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  loan           ....  50,633,000 
Additional  stoppages  on  salaries                   •               -  13,000,000 
A  reduction  miule  by  the  king  on  the  civil  list,  lor  the  suf- 
fering departments               -                -               -  10,000,000 
Increased  custom  duties                   ...  20,000,000 
Increased  stamp  and  register  duties         •               -  2^000,000 
Claims  for  the  sale  of  communal  lands  out^rtanding       -  22,992,000 
Ditto  on  account  of  wood  sold               •                  -  12,950,000 
Ditto  on  national  property            -                   -                   -  8,000,000 
An  account  of  a  suppiementaiy  vote  of  credit  of  six  millions  5,000,000 
Excessof  ordinary  receipts           ...  22,202,420, 

291,343,141 

Extra  expenses                  -                  -                  -  290,800,000 

Balance                  ....  543,141 


A  very  cursory  and  ri^id  view  of  the  system  of  French  finance 
is  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  of  two  facts ;  first,  that  tihe 
amount  of  circulating  property  is  small;  and  secondly,  that  the 
taxes  raised  upon  it  are  at  once  oppreBsive  and  unmtiductive. 
The  situation  of  tiiis  great  kingdom  is  not  indeed  easily  compre- 
hended by  English  intdlect,  accustomed  to  the  parade  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  habituated  to  confound  a  large  circulating 
medium  with  vast  public  resources  and  great  individual  hap^- 
ness.  In  France,  the  soil,  eminently  productive,  returns  to  a 
very  moderate  cultivation  an  abundance  of  all  those  articles 
which  form  the  essential  siipport  of  life ;  and  the  quantily  of  the 
produce  compensates  the  (sinner  for  the  low  price,  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  receive  for  it. 

The  proper^,  likewise,  being  subdivided  among  many  hands, 
by  the  operation  of  the  republican  codes,  primitive  habits  are 
engendered;  and  wealth,  instead  of  being  accumulated  for  the 
gratification  of  individual  vanity  and  ostentation,  flows  in  streams  * 
and  in  runlets  among  the  mass  of  papulation.  Here,  indeed,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  nature  has  given  pared  quod  satis  est 
mami.  An  hunter  in  the  stable,  and  a  bottle  of  port  (»*  of  claret 
upon  the  table,  and  the  frimiery  education  of  a  countty  board- 
ing-school f(M*  his  children,  form  no  part  of  the  necessities  of  a 
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Frendi  fiurmer ;  Kot  Ae  peasantry  are  wdl  dodied.  and  well  fied* 
and  crowded  WM^chonses  and  parochial  donations  make  no  sup- 
plementary compensations  for  scanty  wages  and  dependant  ser- 
vility. 

It  results  from  this  state  of  society 9  that  while  excessive  mi- 
sery is  scarcely  known^  and  mendicity  comparatively  trifling*, 
there  is  very  Utde  disposable  property,  which,  in  circulation 
from  hand  to  hand,  can  come  within  the  grasp  of  the  financier; 
very  litide  luxury,  very  little  parade  of  equipage  and  establish- 
ment, a  scanty  internal  commerce,  wad  of  course,  no  great 
quantity  of  circulating  medium. 

In  the  exposi  of  tiie  state  of  tlie  nation,  which  Napoleon 
caused  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  year  1813,  the  population  of  the 
departments  of  ancient  France  was  found  to  be  28,700,000  souls, 
that  of  the  entire  empire,  42,705,000. 

Hie  average  quanti^of  corn  grown  in  Imperial  France,  de* 
dacting  the  seed  for  the  next  year,  is  taken  at230,000,000     Franct, 
of  quintals,  which,  on  an  average  of  fifteen  years,  is  in 
value  .....      2,300,000,000 

The  produce  in  wine  amounts  to  40,000,000  of  hectolitres; 
of  which  3,800,000  are  consumed  in  the  manuiactore  of 
650,000  hectolitres  of  brandy;  the  whole  computed  to  be 
worth  -     ,  -  -  -         800,000,000 

This  article  was  considered  as  doubled  since  the  revolution, 

while  the  empire  vras  increased  but  by  a  third. 
The  annual  value  of  the  woods  -  -  .100,000,000 

1,200,000  quintals  of  hemp,  and  500,000  of  flax,  together 

make  .....  80,000,000 

In  oil,  the  empire  raises  to  the  amount  of  -  250,000,000 

Tobacco  produces  -  -  -  -         12,000,000 

Hay  and  straw  not  reckooed,  because  they  are  included  in 

the  value  of  stock. 
fiaw  silk  grown  in  France  •  -  -  30,000,000 

(22,000,000  of  pounds  weight  of  eocvm.) 
The  wool  of  35,000,000  of  sheep  .  .  129,000,000 

The  carcases  of  8,000,000  slaufi4itered  annually  •  56,000,000 

The  annual  increase  of  stock  m*  3,500,000  horses  is  280,000, 
of  which  250,000  arrive  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  are 
.   worth  .....         75,000^000 

12,000,000  of  black  cattle,  admit  of  an  annual  slaughter  of 
1,250,000  head  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  2,500,000  calves, 
amounting  to  ....  161,000,000 

The  butter  and  nulk  of  6,300,000  cows  .  150,000,000 

Baw  hides  ....  36,000,000 

4^900,000  pigs  annually  slain  .  .  .        274,000,000 

The  produce  of  the  metallic  mines  •  -  50,000,000 

Ditto  of  coals        .....         50,000,000 
Sah  -  .  .  .  .  28,000,000 

Sundries,  incapable  of  separate  appredadon,  frrnt,  honey, 
goats,  asses,  mules,  garden  etuff,  orchards,  pulse,  &o.  &c    450,000,000 

Total    Frmif     5,031,000,000 
Sivik^    (.209,625,009 
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But  if  we  take  the  population  as  a  guide,  and  consider  the 
revenue  of  royal  France  as  one  third  less  than  that  of  the  em- 
pire, its  annual  produce  may  be  estimated  at  139,750,000t 
sterling. 

The  prodwx  cf  manufactortf  is  thu$  stated. 

Thirty  mUlioiM  of  hom«  pxoduce,  and  10  millions  of  silk  im*  J^nct, 

ported  from  Italy,  yield  in  manufactoiy  a  profit  of      -  84,(XK5,O0O 

.  Woollen  roanofactory               -               -               .  220,000,000 

Tan  pits                -                ...                -  53,000,000 

Hat  manuftctory        -               -               .               .  23,000,000 

^    Hemp  and  linen  do.         -               -               -               -  139^000,000 

Cotton  do.                 -                 -                 -                 .  235,000,000 

Paper  do.        ...                .                .                .  36,000,000 

Prmtinjf               -               .               -               -               .  62*000,000 

Soap  making               -               .               -               -  30,000,000 

Manufacture  of  totMMTCO        ....  60,000,000 

Breweries                   .               -               .               .             ^  40,0^0,000 

Cider  manu&ctoiy            ....  50,U<XJjOOO 

Cabinet  and  coachmakiii^       •               .               -  30,00O,00D 

Wrought  and  cast  iron  manufactory,  by  the  first  processes  70,000,000 

Other  mineral  works,  alum,  gypsum,  marble^  copper,  &c.  &c.  1 2,000,000 

CutlcTy,  arms,  ffilding,  and  orass  numufactoiy,  &c.  &c.  67,000,000 

Gold  and  jewellery  woiks               -               -               -  32,000,000 

Watch  matng        ....  20,000,000 

Glass  and  pottery          ....  82,000,000 

Dying        .....  15,999,000 

Total  Fr.     1,360,000,000 


To  these  sums  an  addition  is  made  in  the  exjgos^f  for  certain 
new  products  of  industry,  such  as  beet-root  sugar,  scarlet  from 
madder,  indigo,  and  soda,  amounting  to  65,000,000  francs  | 
but  this  revenue  seems  more  than  problematic,  at  least  for  the 
present. 
The  whole  amount  of  French  industry,  to  the  year  XOIf  stood  thus, 

Frtmct. 
Produce  of  the  soil  -  •  -  5,031,000,000 

Hanufacture  of  raw  materials        -  .  •  1,300,000,000 

Products  of  new  manufactures  ...         65,000,000 

6^396^00(MXX) 
To  these  sums  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  last  opera- 
tions, such  as  those  of  bakers,  tailors,  &c.  persons  employ- 
ed in  making  up  manufactured  goods  for  sale.  One-tenth 
ofthewhoW  -  .  .  .  639.600,000 

ill  1812,  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  exposi. 

The  exportations  were  •  •  38^000,000 

The  importations       •  -  •         357,000^000* 

The  balance  in  Ikvour  of  Fnnee  *  •  126,000,000 

Vr,    7,161,600,000  . 


•  Befbre  the  rerohition,  the  importt  were  380,000,000  finmcsi  and  the  et- 
poTts  300,000,000  francs. 
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It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  obtain,  at  llie  present  mo- 
ment, any  satlsfactoi-y  documents  respecting  the  annual  income 
of  royal  France;  but  if  one-third  be  deducted  for  the  loss  rf 
territory  included  in  the  exposfe  of  Napoleon,  then  the  income  is 
4,774,400,000  frmcB,  or  198,933,333/.  sterling.  The  taxes  for 
the  present  year  amount  to  730,020,661  francs,  or  30,417,527*.* 
sterling  nearly :  being  something  less  than  one-sixth  of  tfw  wIm^ 
produce :  when  this  tax  is  paid,  tiiere  remains  (admitting  the 
^pulaUon  to  be  twenty-eight  millions),  in  round  numbers,  just 
six  pounds  per  head  for  the  annual  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
Without,  therefore,  laying  much  stress  upon  the  accuracy  of 
tiiese  details,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  that  the  pec^le  are 
taxed  to  the  full  extent  of  possibility,  and  that  a  continuation  of 
the  present  hnposts  is  neany  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  prqx>rtion  of  the  present  year's  budget  consists  of  loan, 
and  of  the  caution  money,  which  is  in  fiict,  a  forced  loan,  sub- 
ject to  four  per  centr  interest,  which  cannot  be  renewed  here- 
after. We  have  forther  to  observe,  that  both  the  war  and 
marinef  estsd)lishments  will  require  a  subsequent  increase  of 
expense,  and  the  additional  sums  demanded  for  the  clergy  must 
be  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  ensuing  yeara,  together  with  a 
deficit  upon  the  present  budget,  which  public  rumour  states  to 
be  enormous*  Tlie  condition  oi  the  exchequer  mast  therefore 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  one  of  the  many  canses  which 
are  hostile  to  a  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  af- 
fording a  powerbl  element  of  discontent  among  the  peo^e,  ai^ 
of  embarrassment  and  feebleness  in  the  government. 

The  severity  with  which  the  allies  have  preased  on  the  nation, 
as  a  retribution  for  its  political  offences,  contributes  to  render 
insecure  all  the  arrangements  they  have  so  industriously  made, 
for  preserving  the  stupor  (it  cannot  be  called  peace)  of  £urope; 
ana  it  will  be  placed  by  historians  in  the  catah^ue  dT  faults  com- 
mitted by  ^e  congress  of  sovereigns.  The  state,  however^  af 
their  several  domestic  exchequers,  it  may  be  said,  made  tiiis 
(dunder  of  the  enemy  a  matter  of  necessity.  Europe  could  not 
maintain  its  armies  of  occupation,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  ml 
^  on  .which  they  are  quartered ;  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  had 
'  only  to  choose  between  abandonment  to  the  unomtroUed  aenti- 
ments  of  his  subjects,  or  an  overwhelming  and  ruinous  taxaticm. 

*      •  The  revenue  of  the  year  precedingr  the  revolutioD  was  20,500,000  fianci^ 
and  its  ordinaiy  expenditure  26,000,000  francs. 

The  budget  for  the  year  18ir,  at  1,069,000,000  francs,  or  afiout  45,000,0001 
sterlin^p. 

t  The  marine  has,  in  the  budget  for  1817,  been  from  neceaalbf  decreottd. 
In  fiuit,  France,  under  the  present  system,  can  neither  have  an  ettdent  mgeg 
.nor  am^,  and  it  must  be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  those  nations,  that  on  so^ 
port  the  expense  of  such  establishments. 


The  total  destructfon  of  the  ways  and  meua  of  France,  18  a 
piroject  more  dangerous  than  that  of  its  dismemberment  |  yet 
nothing  abort  of  tins  extreme  can  result  from  the  continuance  of 
the  system  of  occupation*  To  rely  upon  an  increase  in  the  com- 
Buercial  jpowers  of  the  country,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  is  absurd. 
Years  of  real  and  secure  peace  must  pass,  before  the  national 
industry  can  be  rendered  more  subservient  to  fiscal  purposes; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  agriculture 
(which,  though  it  has  made  gigantic  strides  during  the  revolution^ 
has  yet  fallen  off,  since  the  introduction  of  old  abuses)  will  stiH. 
suffer  a  greater  degree  of  degradation,  under  the  benumbing 
influence  of  the  ancient  regime.  [The  old  government]  Popu- 
lation likewise,  which  has  formed  its  increase  upon  the  drain  of 
an  incessantly  recruiting  army,  will  soon  become  superabundant, 
and  afford  inci'easing  materiaJs  for  mendicity,  in  the  increasing 
number  of  the  useless  and  unemployed. 


APPENIHX.  No.  III. 


OF  THE  STATE  OP  MEDICINE,  he.  &c.  IN  FRANCE. 


T^e  apud  ho0  quidem,  a  pnroi  origine 

8ed  pauds  ante  nos  seculis.  Cxlstb. 

A  coMPABATiVB  vicw  of  thc  progress  and  condition  of  medi- 
cine, in  England  and  in  France,  if  eiecuted  on  an  enlarged  4>r 
comprehensive  scale,  would  form  a  woi'k  of  no  mean  interest. 
In  the  hands  of  the  professor,  it  would  become  a  means  of  en- 
larging the  bounds,  and  rectifying  the  classification  of  the  heal- 
ing arts,  while,  to  the  philosopher,  it  would  reflect  a  stroog 
hpit  on  the  general  march  of  science,  and  would  fumiah  a  good 
practical  chiqiter  on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  iuAdkct.  For 
purposes,  however,  like  these,  the  subject  would  require  a  de- 
vdopment  incompatible  with  the  space,  to  which  these  obsenra- 
tions  must  be  confined,  and  with  tbe  still  more  limited  research 
and  abilities,  which  are  brought  to  the  discussion. 

The  same  marked  opposition,  which  the  two  naticms  have  ever 
exhibited  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  on  points  of  taste,  litera- 
ture, and  politics,  may  be  traced  also  in  tiieir  pursuit  of  science* 
and  in  their  manner  of  handling  (it  the  metaphor  be  allowable) 
a  philosophical  question*  Perh^  there  is  no  particular,  in  the 
hntory  of  human  nature^  suflkientiy  remote  urom  the  influence 
of  political  institutions,  to  remain  altogether  unafiected  by  flie 
gpoA  or  evil  they  entail  upon  society. 

In  surgenr,  the  French  are  confessedly  our  predecessors  and 
masters.  The  long  wars  of  Louis  XIY.  rendered  the  improve- 
ment oi  fliis  art  an  object  of  vast  political  importance,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  obsnra- 
tion  and  instruction;  and  royal  favour,  and  individual  indu^y, 
.  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  scientific 
investigation. 

The  visible  and  palpable  nature  of  the  subjects  of  swgical  m- 
qniry  has  given  to  that  science  a  more  decidedly  experimental 
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character;  aad  the  contcmipt  which  phymcians  affectfxl  Id  thro 
upon  itd  practitioners,  by  emancipating  it  fi*oni  the  trammels  iu 
which  the  learned  professions  in  France  were  held,  became  the 
fortunate  means  o(  an  happier  mode  of  investigation,  and  a  more 
rigorous  research.  In  England,  however,  the  impulse  towai'ds 
improvement  once  given,  was  followed  up  with  that  ardent  love 
of  knowledge,  and  daring  b(ddness  of  inquiry,  which  for  alcmg 
while  characterised  almost  exclusively  the  British  nation :  and 
whUe  the  English  surgeons  borrowed  and  improved  the  mechani* 
cal  inventions  of  theu*  rivals  and  neighbours,  tliey  brought  to 
the  science  itself  a  peculiar  fund  of  physiological  knowledge, 
derived  from  the  advanced  condition  of  general  philosophy  and 
of  medicine,  in  their  own  country.  At  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  tliere  seems  good  ground  for  behoving  that  the  Eng* 
lish  surgeons  were  in  advance  of  the  French.  But  since  that 
epoch,  tiiere  have  been  unfortunately  such  ample  means  of  in- 
vestigation afforded,  Iliacos  intra  muros  et  cxti*a;  and  there  has 
been  so  great  a  demand  for  surgical  talent,  that  in  both  countries 
the  science  has  advanced  netuly  pari  passu  |  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  an  unbiassdl  umpire  to  determine,  on  which  side  the 
palm  of  merit  should  be  adjudged.  In  those  particular  instances 
of  improveonnt,  which  have  been  commenced  in  England,  the 
French^  surceons  are,  for  the  most  part  in  arrcar;  and  some 
prejudices,  derived  from  obsolete  medical  doctrines,  still  obscure 
the  field  of  their  intellectual  vision.  But,  in  the  general  conduct 
of  their  profession,  in  promptitude  and  decision  during  opera- 
tions, in  ingenuity  and  facilitr  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  they  bsive  obtained  to  a  degree  of  excellence,  not  easily  to 
be  surpassed.  ^ 

With  respect  to  medicine,  circumstances  are  altogether  differ- 
ent. There  is  not  only  much  room  for  comparison,  as  to  its  pro- 
gress in  England  and  in  France,  but  there  exists  in  the  t^o. 
countries  a  total  and  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  modes  of 
considering  tlie  subject,  and  consequentlv  in  the  curative  inten- 
tions of  their  reactive  physicians.  To  the  establishment  of  this 
difference  many  circumstances  have  contributed.  The  natural 
variations  of  the  English  climate,  the  still  greater  extremes  of 
temperature,  to  which  a  large  part  o(  its  inhabitants  are,  by  thdr 
mercantile  pursuits,  exposed,  and  their  comparative  intemper- 
ance as  to  food  and  drink,  have  necessarily  rendered  them  the 
victims  of  a  variety  and  a  severity  of  disease,  to  which  the  Fnmch, 
from  their  geographical  position,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  are 
to  a  great  degree  exempted.  The  fact  is  exemplified  not  less  in 
the  happy  constitution  of  the  people,  than  in  the  advanced  i^ 
at  which  the  majority  of  those  pmK>ns  in  France  die,  whose  in- 
fluence on  socie^  renders  it  an  object  to  record  in  history  the 


period  of  their  decenso.*  But  a  still  more  inHueiitifil  soaree  of 
difiereiice  lies  in  the  indcfipQtdent  and  manly  tone^  which  phSo* 
Sophy  in  general  assumed  at  an  eariy  period  in  England;  and 
which,  while  it  circumscribed  the  domination  of  autlmity,  gave 
confidence  to  individual  exertion^  and  multiplied  and  invigorated 
our  methods  of  cure. 

Fnmi  tlie  eariiest  times  tliere  have  subsisted  two  methods  of 
contemplating  disease,  wldch  have  each  had  their  supporters  and 
panegyrists.  The  one  considers  its  symptoms  as  produced  by  a 
constitutional  effort  to  expel  or  to  overcome  a  noxious  cause;  and 
consequently  as  indicating  a  natural  tendency  towards  recovery: 
tiie  other  views  them  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  injuiy 
received,  and  believes  them  to  be  regulated  in  tiieir  tendency 
towards  death  or  recovery  by  the  ratio  which  the  \ioIence  done 
to  the  system  bears  to  its  iKwers  of  resistance*  The  first  the4My 
sees  in  the  morbid  movements  the  result  of  an  inherent  principle 
df  preservation,  and  regards  them  as  the  most  natural  and  best 
means  of  cure.  The  second  considers  them  as  essentially  dis- 
eased; as  the  consequences,  rattier  ttian  the  causes,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady ;  and  as  being  neither  the  best  means  of  re- 
covery, nor  oven,  in  many  cases,*  at  all  connected  with  conva- 
lescence. The  duty  of  the  physician,  according  to  the  first  sys- 
tem, is  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  to  predict  their 
consequences,  and  occasionally  to  interfere,  when  drcumstances 
occur,  which  exaggerate,  or  suspend  the  curati^ve  actions*  Ac- 
cording to  the  c^posite  hypothesis,  it  is  his  business  to  interfere 
from  tlie  beginning,  to  remove  if  possible  the  noxious  cause,  and 
to  cut  sliort  at  once  the  actions  which  it  has  occarioned;  and 
which,  however  likely  to  terminate  in  a  spontaneous  cure,  are 
lAiU  accompanied  by  a  waste  of  the  powers  of  Ufe^  and  by  a  starain 
on  the  constitution.  The  former,  or  expectant  plan,  which  relies 
BO  confidentiy  on  the  powers  of  nature^  and  which  presumes  so 
seldom  to  interfere,  belongs  to  the  infancy  of  art,  and  manifestly 
tends  .to  impede  its  amplification;  whjJie  the  operative  or  active 
j^an  presumes  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  organised 
existence,  and  of  the  agency  of  f(M*eign  substances  upon  the  living 
machine.  The  expectant  theory  prevails  very  generally  among 
the  French  physicians,  and  is  taught  in  tiieir  schools:  the  ope- 
rative influences  universally  the  methods  of  the  English  prac- 
titioners. 


*  n  n'av<nt  que  cinqaante  nx»  ou  aue  s<nxii]]te  ans,  {he  tiras  only  fifty-^x  or 
alxty]  is  a  common  fonnula  of  French  tno^paphy.  Hie  Cardinal  de  Fleiiri  <fie4 
ataine^;  the  President  d'Henaiilt  at  Buiety-six;  Crebilloa  FUs  at  seventy; 
Coodanpire  at  seyenty-four;  Vohaire  at  ei^ty^ur;  the  Marquise  du  Deflfuit 
at  eighty4bur.  Bfen  of  seventy  and  eif^ty  baare  osoaUy  as  much  Gle  and  pb^ 
fiUne8i>  in  France,  as  thdr  gnnd-chil«toi. 
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If  a  jQd^^nt  could  be  fiarmed  of  Htm  state  of  medicine  in 
France,  fircmi  its  several  medical  in^itutioiis»  we  should  be  com* 
^lled  to  bdieve  tbat  it  had  reached  to  perfection,  or  that  the 
French  physicians  were  at  least  on  ^  par  with  the  best  and  most 
learned  of  their  Elurqiean  brethren.  All  the  subordinate  and 
associated  sciences,  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative,  phy- 
siology, botany,  chemistry,  kCp  are  cultivated  with  enthusiasm 
and  success;  and  in  their  schools  of  medicine,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  instruction,  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered 
gratis,  on  subjects,  which,  in  En^and,  are  conceived  to  be  but 
remotely  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  mere  students,  as  the 
ornaments,  rather  than  necessary  acquirements,  of  active  prac- 
titioners. Such,  partiailariy,  is  the  erudite  course  on  medic^ 
literature,  by  Moreau  d6  la  Sarthe,  in  which  sound  criticism  is 
mingled  with  profound  philosophical  views,  and  delivered  with 
an  degance  and  polish  of  style,  that  partakes  moi*e  of  belles 
lettres  tlian  of  dry  medical  disquisition. 

If  to  these  considerations  it  be  added,  that  surgery  and  medi- 
cine are  taught  in  common,  that  the  hospitals  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion are  immense,  well  ordered,  well  attended,  well  ventilated, 
clean,  and  abundantly  supi^ed  with  whatever  is  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  the  system  of  medical  educa-* 
tMm  will  f^qiear  little  short  ot  absolute  perfection.  There  seems, 
Jhowever,  to  exist  an  intrinsic  and  fandameBtal^difTerence  in  ttie 
bent  of  ^e  French  and  EngKsh  intellect,  which,  if  an  ex  parte 
judgment  may  be  trusted,  has  given  a  superiority  to  the  English 
in  me  pursuit  of  science;  or  at  least  has  driven  the  two  nations 
into  opposite  roads  of  investigation.  The  restraint,  which  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  French  government  had  imposed  upon 
political  and  theol<^ical  discussion,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
inquiry,  extended,  by  a  natural  consequence,  to  general  philo- 
s<^y ;  and  while,  by  its  abhcMTence  of  innovation,  it  imposed  a 
clmin  on  the  invrative  faculty,  it  directed  the  national  intellect 
towards  a  dialectic  subtlety.  The  operation  also  <rf  this  cause, 
by  depressing  whatever  was  not  attachied  to  the  court,  drove  the 
sciences  under  the  paralysing  protection  of  patronage;  and  in- 
troduced the  fmrmation  of  ccHrporate  bodies,  whose  united  influ- 
ence was  calculated  to  raise  their  members  to  an  6tat  in  sodety, 
and  to  give  them  a  consequence,  to  which,  singly,  they  would  in 
vain  have  attempted  to  r^BK^;  and  the  influence  of  these  bodies 
was  always  paramount  in  the  professions.  The  French,  thei*e- 
fbre,  with  the  greatest  aptituae  for  persevering  and  jHrotracted 
,8tudy,  can  boast  of  but  few  inventing;  and  for  we  most  part  rest 
Oeir  claims  of  superiority  mon  order  and  analysis  in  scienttAt 
t^ori^s,  and  upon  pushing  to  tiieir  remot^t  consequences  the  dis- 
coveries of  others.  ^     . 
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The  »ame  subserviency  to  estaUBsiied  fbrms,  tiie  same  drari 
of  depai'ture  from  ancient  iisaf^,  which  tie  down  thfir  theatre 
to  a  cold  and  unnatural  declamation,  and  AH  their  poetry  and 
their  paintings  with  the  mythology  of  Greece,  confining  them  to 
the  few  hacknied  images  which  fail  within  the  compass  of  the 
national  idea  of  **  the  nabUf**  has  operated  in  the  sciences,  to 
confine  their  efforts  to  tlie  improvement  of  already  acquired 
knoifiiedgo,  and  has  diverted  them  from  the  path  of  original  in- 
quiry. Of  the  numberless  inventions,  which  distinguish  the 
modern  from  the  ancient  worid,  few,  if  any,  are  derived  from 
France.  Gunpowder,  printuig,  drill-husbandry,  the  air-pomp^ 
the  electric  machine,  pneumatic  chemistry,  the  telescope,  the 
Gah  anic  apparatus,  are  still  vindicated  by  foreign  nations,  and 
to  the  names  of  Galileo,  Harvey,  Newton,  Franklin,  and  Jen- 
ner,  they  have  not  any  thing,  aut  rimile,  mtt  secundnvt,  to  op- 
pose, lliere  is,  on  the  contrary,  imj^'^sed  upon  the  philoBO- 
pliical  esprit  of  the  nation  a  marked  l^ve  of  system,  and  a  diapo- 
sitkm  to  contemplate  things,  as  they  ought  to  be,  r&ther  than  as 
they  exist,  to  consider  tiiem  in  their  abstract,  rather  than  in 
tJieir  practical  points  of  view.  Hence  tlinr  numerous  perfect 
but  inqiplicable  tlieories  <^  government,  thdr  treatises  on  agri- 
cuttare,  written  and  conceit  vnthin  the  walls  of  Paris.* 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  the  French  medicine,  we  aiv 
naturally  led  to  recal  the  loweM  firom  which  it  has  been  niiDed» 
and  tlie  obstinacy  with  which  its  practitioners  chmg,  for  centos 
ries  to  Galen  and  the  schools,  thereby  justly  meri^g  the  pcHg- 
nant  ridicule,  with  which  Moliere  covered  their  studies  and  pn»- 
fe&sion.  The  contrast  between  these  men,  and  the  French  fiondty 
of  the  present  day  is  ^Etreme;  and  the  improvement  which  hao 
been  given  to  the  art,  within  ttie  last  hunored  years,  is  higM^ 
credible  to  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  tlie  nation.  The 
peculiar  merits  and  defects  of  the  French  medical  writers,  maj 
easUy  be  anticipated  from  the  preliminary  remarks  already  ha- 
j^arded.  Obement  to  the  dictates  of  the  expectant  ^an,  and  tb» 
staining  from  active  interference  with  the  natural  proccssee  oC 
disease,  the  whole  powers  and  application  of  the  Fraidi  physi- 
cian are  concentrated  in  an  accurate  observation  of  its  ph^io- 
mena.  Their  works,  therefore,  on  tlie  art  of  Hippocrates  9mA 
of  Sydenham,  are  among  thdr  hi^^iest  productions.    The ' 


*  The  inngorating  stimuktion,  which  accompanied  the  revohitioi^has  given 
a  vast  increase  of  energy  to  scientific  pursuit  'the  establishment  of  the  Imti. 
tote  has  concentrated  the  talent  of  the  covntry,  and  caosed  a  profific  co-«pe* 
radon  of  the  different  sciences.  The  taste  for  experinental  investigatiwi  urn 
nqiidl^r  spread  itself  through  eveiy  branch  of  inquiry;  and  medicine,  tkou|^ 
at  all  times  destined  to  follow  in  uie  train  of  the  other  arts,  already  begins  to 
partake  of  ^  beneficial  influence. 
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tfngi  of  8iuivitgt»,  li^uteaidy  and,  in  modern  tknes,  of  Piiid» 
a^rviasBi,  &c.  are  replete  with  close  observatioii  and  accurate 
diflcriminatioiL  In  the  ^  nosographical  arrangement''  of  Finely 
luiwever,  these  merits  are  lar^y  mixed  with  the  vice  of  system. 

The  analysis  of  diseases,  according  to  the  texture  of  psu*ts,  in 
which  they  occur,  though  a  beautiful  generalization,  and  preg- 
nant with  important  resniits,  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  practi- 
cal, to  become  the  basis  of  nosology ;  and  it  necessarily  embraces 
views  attogether  hypothetical.  Thus^  in  internal  inflammations, 
it  rarefy  happens  tiiat  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  order  (k 
parts;  th^  the  pleura,  for  instance,  is  inflamed,  without  some 
affection  of  th^  parenchyma,  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs* 
Notwithstanding  tiiis  defect,  the  work  h^s  obtained  an  almost  exr 
dofiive  pre-eminence  in  the  French  medical  schools,  and  ranks 
very  highly  among  the  continental  practitioners.  In  phyedology, 
the  works  of  Bichat,*  upon  which  Pinel's  system  is  founded,  are 
of  inesttmable  valuei  not  more  for  the  new  and  important  re- 
marks with  which  they  abound,  and  for  the  merit  €i  his  peculiar 
analysis  of  the  animal  structure,  than  for  tbat  true  spirit  of  ex- 
perimental investigation,  which,  both  by  precept  and  by  exam- 
ple, they  perpctusOly  inculcate.  Wherever  indeed  the  French 
surgeons  have  crossed  the  pactii  of  physic,  they  have  largely  con* 
tributed  to  its  advancem^t;  and  the  most  considerahle  st^  that 
hwe  been  made  in  the  art,  w^re  tak^i  since  the  branches  have 
been  taught  in  common. 

In  prmmnd  and  compr^ensive  views  the  French  must  be  con- 
sidered as*  superior  to  ourselves :  we  have  absolutely  no  work  in 
the  genre  of  the  <<  anatomic  gin6rale''  of  Bichat,  of  his  treatise 
*^0n  life  and  death,''  or  otiSe  writings  of  Cabanis,  if  we  except 
Ae  Zoonomia  of  Darwin,  which,  maugre  its  originality,  bm 
many  valuable  practical  hints,  is  inferior  in  patient  investiga- 
tion, and  in  luminous  arranj^mentof  idea,  to  tibe  writififfs  <tf  the 
former  of  these  authoiv.  The  efHrit  of  the  French  philosophy, 
which  dictated  the  logic  of  C6ndillac,  and  presided  over  their 
works  of  matiiematical  analysis,  has  difi\ised  its^  into  many  of 
tiie  later  medical  productions  of  this  nation,  and  has  giv^  then 
a  decided  exceUence  in  those  parts  of  tiie  science,  which  are 
purely  ideal.  In  all  that  is  more  particular  and  practical,  ti^ 
wtmrks  «f  the  English  pfaysidans  are  by  very  many  degrees  su^ 
perior  and  more  valuable. 

To  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
practice  of  medicine,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  nf  the 
natural  sciences,  is  empirical,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  small  con- 

*  As  the  present  observations  are  confined  chieflv  to  medicine^  any  detailed 
account  of  the  anatomical  writers  of  France  would  be  to  a  certain  degree  dis- 
placed ;  and  their  known  and  acknowledged  excellence  renders  the  attempt 
wboOy  onnecessaiy. 
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nexkm  v/hk^  mAtMs  between  oar  kmmldlge  of  fha^  pheimMHi 
of  disease,  and  oar  acquaintance  with  sound  curative  inteatmst 
it  will  appear  strange  that  the  French,  thus  ^stingQished  as  vkj* 
Biologists,  would  not  be  e«rf»enied  by  their  professoMial  brewea 
in  Endand  as  good  physicians.  It  is,  however,  inphysic^  as  in 
the  o&r  naiu^  sciences;  ttieory^  however  ornamental,  how* 
ever  calculated  to  impose,  by  the  air  which  it  ghr«»  of  connected 
and  perfect  knowledge,  has  done,  and  will  do,  little  towards  the 
enlargement  of  its  domain.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  the  snccess&l 
modes  of  ccmibating  disease  are  deductions,  made  i  priori,  finon 
scientific  data,  but  have  been  struck  off  by  hazard,  or  delivered 
down  by  tradition.  Mercury,  bark,  and  sulphur,  the  remediea 
best  entitied  to  the  afmeUation  of  qiecifics,  are,  in  tiidr  discove- 
ries and  sqiplication,  we  most  independent  of  p-econceived  no* 
tions,  and  of  theoretical  science. 

In  theory,  the  French  are,  for  the  most  part,  attached  to  the 
Brunonian  ^trines,  which  they  mix  up  and  assimyaele  with  no 
inconsiderabk  relics  of  the  humoral  pathcric^.  They  are  either 
wholly  ignorant,  or  endnentiy  fearful,  of  the  modem  practice  in* 
troduced  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  It  occurred  to  die  antbor  of  these 
observations,  to  see  two  patients  of  one  of  the  most  cel^raled 
4^  the  Parisian  physicians,  who  were  labburing  imder  smoos 
and  alarming  symptoms  of  low  fev^*s,  De  alvi  statu  naUa  fuit  in« 
quisitio,  ne  enema  quidem,  consn^issimua  alite  reoKcHiiai,  Usee 
egrotis  adhibitum. 

Purgantibus  uti,  qu»  alvum  acriiks  movent^  Pariois,  t€6^ 
est;  nee  in  officinis  i^armacopcriarum  servatur  medicamenAam 
quod  Extractum  Colocynthidis  audit;  usque  adeo  in  despecti 
est  apud  medicos.  Qusb  yg^  aivmn  lenius  duenut,  nee  temer6 
nee  sine  s^paratu  quodam  ad^uvantium,  vel  in  re  rainime  anci*> 
piti  dantur.  Jusculum,  man6  sumptum,  causa  fint,  qno  minas 
meridi^  adhiberentur  »groto,  quern,  ipse  cmravi. 

With  respect  to  calomel,  tiie  practice  oi  EU^^and  is  ridicried 
by  the  French,  as  to  ti^  last  degree  empirical:  no  authority  can 
induce  them  to  administer  it  as  a  cathartic  in  fevw,  nor  as  an 
alterative  in  many  o[  the  diseases,  in  which  it  is  advMrtageons^ 
employed  with  us.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  wouM  not  be 
just  to  place  their  dislike  whdly  to  the  account  of  prejudice  and 
obstimcy.  The  very  trifling  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  whkh 
occurs  in  France,  and  the  littie  intercourse  which  snhsists  be* 
tween  that  country  and  the  East  and  West  Indks,  vcary  nmch 
exempt  the  inhabitants  from  that  class  ^  liver  coiiq[ilaints,  which 
are  so  abundant  in  England,  and  which,  masked  under  various 
insidious  forms,  extoiri  the  efficacy  of  mercurials  to  a  vast  many 
different  complications  of  disease.  The  same  cause  also  t^e* 
rates  to  sim^y  fever;  and  to  render  its  connexion  with  visce- 
rkl  obstruction  less  coranum  and  less  vk>lent.    PoariUy  it  BMy 


dio  ceBtrftuto  to  fr^berve  a  greater  senribSity  of  liie  intestinal 
canal,  which  may  raider  the  employment  of  drastic  medicines 
less  safe  and  less  necessary. 

But  wfth  every  possible  deduction  on  these  accounts,  it  must 
be  confesiaed,  that  the  iqiprehensions  thus  entertained  are  exces- 
sive and  unwarranted.  The  cutting  short  of  fever,  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  senna,  &c.  &c.  forms 
no  part  of  their  practice,  nor  enters  apparently  into  their  minds 
as  a  desideratum.  The  theory  of  expectoration,  indeed,  which 
considers  the  febrile  movements  as  essential  to  the  return  of 
beaitt,  forbids  such  an  interference,  as  disturbing  the  course  of 
nature,  and  (by  a  strange  prejudice)  as  originating  those  visce- 
ral congestions^  which  we  find  to  be  averted  by  the  practice  in 
que^^on. 

The  [Hrevalence  of  this  doctrine,  conspiring  with  the  currency 
of  the  Bnmoman  theory,  leads  also  to  a  more  sparing  employ- 
ment of  the  lancet,  than  is  usual  with  us..  The  temperance  of 
the  natives,  the  facility  of  perspiration  which  their  clunate  pro^ 
duces,  will  doubtless  enable  them  to  throw  off  inflammation,  ¥dth 
■luch  less  depletion  than  is  necessary  in  treating  the  same  cases 
in  Elngland.  But  fh>m  the  frequency  of  consumption  among  the 
French,  there  seems  toxbe  gi^eat  dang^  in  their  suffering  even 
alight  pleurisies  and  peripneumonies  to  run  their  natural  career^ 
w^  V^j  can  be  cut  short  at  once  by  a  slight  blood-letting;  not 
to  mention  the  protraction  of  the  disease,  and  the  fatigue  ot  a 
long  continued  eiqiectoration. 

By  the  dread  which  prevails  of  powerful  remedies,  and  by  a 
strong  remaining  tincture  of  Gralenical  practice,  there  exists 
among  the  Frendi  physiciaBS  considerable  coi^dence  in  drugs, 
whiefa  Ei^i^h  juractice  has  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  insignifi* 
eant  and  inert.  Their  patients  are  still  drenched  with  pint 
draughts,  <<  pour  adoucir,  linifier  temp6rer  et  rafraichir  le 
sang,'*  and  <<  pour  amollir,  humecter  et  rafiraichh*  les  entrail* 
ks;''  [to  sweeten,  lenify,  temper  and  reft-esh  tiie  blood,  and  to 
soften,  moisten  and  refresh  the  bowels;]  in  the  efficacy  o(  aH 
irtiich^  both  j^ysician  and  patient,  <<  most  potendy  believe.^' 

It  is  no  very  flattering  result  for  the  i^;  but  it  is  most  un- 
onestionaMy  true,  that  the  proportion  of  deatto  to  recoveries 
m  Ausease,  is,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  same  under  every 
plan  <^  treatment.  The  number  of  those,  who  must  inevitab^ 
iie  from  the  viidcaiceof  the  malady,  and  of  those,  who,  from  ttte 
4^posito  causef  must  neceaearily  recover,  is  so  great,  in  compa- 
neoik  with  that  of  the  persons  who  owe  their  life  or  death  to  the 
flkiU  or  ignorance  of  tiie  physician,  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
iqmreciate  tiie  merit  of  remedial  treatment,  by  this  test 

It  was  not,  therrfore,  without  much  surprise,  that  the  autlHHP 
«r  these  pagiM  foand  the  amn^  ksi^  in  the  Parisian  hoi^tals^ 


to  be  much  grater  than  wroflRy  oocnre  in  these  of  tfie  BntiBh 
metropolis.  In  tiie  report  made  to  ttie  French  government  on 
the  charitable  institutions  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1808>  it  appenrs 
that  there  were  received,  during  the  year  1806,  into  the  hospital 
called  <^  La  ChariU,^*  the  best,  though  not  the  most  extenfiire 
in  Paris,  three  thousand  two  hundred  sick.    Of  tiiese  were 

Discharged           -          -        .        .        ^    2571 
Died 385 

Renuuned  in  the  hospital         -        -     /  -      244 

3800 


The  mortality,  therefore,  was  as  one  to  6,6r. 

The  Hdtd  Dieth  on  the  first  of  January,  1806,  contained  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy^four  sick.  The  mortality  on 
the  whole  number  taken  in  during  the  year,  was,  for  the  roen» 
as  one  in  5,38,  and  for  the  women,  as  one  in  4,36. 

But,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  gre^ater  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
reporters  take  into  consideration  that  many  patients  die  <m  the 
first  days  of  admission,  whose  tlecease  is^not  chargeable  against 
the  practice  of  the  ho^tal.  On  this  account  they  state,  tibat  of 
one  thousand  and  eighty-seven  males  deceased,  ^re  hundred 
and  thirty-six  died  in  the  first  ten  days^  znA  these  being  deduct^ 
ed,  the  mortality  becomes  reduced  to  one  in  seven ;  and  the  subb% 
mle  being  ap|iHed  to  the  deaths  among  the  womra,  the  average 
is  rendered  one  in  5,46. 

By  the  applications  of  this  method  to  the  deaths  and  reoofv^ 
ries  at  La  CharUiy  the  mortaHty  of  the  men  beconses  one  in  8,389 
and  that  of  the  women  one  in  5,82,  giving  a  totel  average  of 

The  average  duration  of  tiie  cases,  excluding  those  who  died 
or  left  the  hospital  during  the  first  ton  days,  was  at  UHUd  Dieih 
thirty-seven  days;  ^nd  at  La  ChwrUi  thirty  days;  tiie  fiemale 
cases  being  in  both  the  most  protracted^ 

The  vast  number  of  desperate  accidents  and  <tf  8evei«  disease^ 
which  such  a  city  as  Paris  must  produce,  renders  some  dedmlmi 
from  the  sum  total  of  mortalities  absolutely  necessary,  for  Hie 
justification  of  the  medical  practice;  but  in  taking  so  long  a 
time  as  ton  days  for  the  standard,  in  distinguishing  curaUe  mm 
incurable  maladies,  there  must  ne(^ssariljr  be  excluded  the  grsat 
majority  of  deaths  by  fever ;  and  the  physician  must  conseqoea^ 
be  relieved  from  a  ^*eator  (mm  than  he  is  entitled  to.  Thennr- 
tality  which  remains  seems  therefore  enormous,  and  it  greedy 
exceeds  ^or  avcarage  number  dT  djMdha  in  those  evan  of  Mr  hoa* 
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fritafay  which  are  dcstmed  exchudvcly  to  the  reception  of  fever 
cases.  The  average  mortality  in  that  fatal  endemic^  the  Wal- 
cheren  fever,  where  the  patients  had  to  struggle  under  every 
disadvantage  x>i  military  vicissitudes  and  privations,  did  not 
much  exce^  one-tenttu 

The  great  diiTei^ence  observable  between  the  institutions  of 
France  and  England,  subsists  also  in  their  public  charities.  In 
£nglaTid,  these  are  the  fruits  of  individual  benevolence,  and  are 
separately  governed,  according  to  the  wiQ  of  their  respective 
founders  and  contributors.  In  France,  they  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  government,  and  are  all  regulated  by  a  common 
police. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state,  with  becoming  accuracy,  all  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  each  of  these  methods.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  a  more  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  tiie  wants  of 
tiie  French  metropolis,  and  tha;t  considerable  advantage  results 
in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  sick.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  manifest  inconvenience,  if  not  danger,  in  bring- 
ing the  sick  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  city  to  a  central  bu- 
reau, for  the  purposes  of  preliminary  inspection. 

The  largest  hospital  in  Paris  is  the  H6td  IHeu,  which  was  de- 
signed to  contain  ^o  thousand  beds  for  constant  occupation,  and 
two  hundred,  kept  as  a  reserve  for  accidents.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, contain  at  present  so  great  a  number.  Its  situation  is  by 
no  means  well  chosen,  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  5  but 
as  it  is  placed  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  current 
of  air  occasioned  by  the  stream  must  be  favourable  to  ventUation. 
The  wards  are  spacious  and  perfectly  well  aired;  and  the  pa- 
tients are  attended  by  a  socie^  of  nuns  of  the  (Mxler  of  St.  Au- 
ffostin,  vrith  the  utmost  humanity,  and  with  a  zeal  that  passed 
&e  fiery  ordeal  of  the  revolution  unabated  and  unsullied. 

La  ChariU  contains  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  beds,  of 
which  erne  hundred  and  twenQr  are  set  apart  for  medical  cases^ 
and  one  hundred  and  four  for  those  requiring  surgical  treat- 
ident  , 

The  hospital  of  8t.  JSntoint  contained  on  the  first  of  January^ 
1806,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  iti'eceived  doring  the 
year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen.  Total  mortieJity 
one  in  5,74,  or,  with  the  former  abatement,  one  in  7,42. 

VH&fUal  Bemijon  contained  on  the  first  of  January,  1806, 
ninety-eight  »ck,  and  received  during  the  year  one  thousand 
feiir  hwidred  and  forty-six. 

Gross  mortality  one  in  5,96. 

VHdpUai  Mtcker  amtaiiied,  at  the  commencement  ot  the  year, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  sick :  received  during  twelve  months  one 
fluMisand  and  thirty  nine*    Mortality  one  in  5,59. 
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VB6fiUX  Cockin  haa  ^^viaon  for  om  hundred  sick.  Mor- 
tality in  1806,  one  in  6,96. 

VH&piial  de  8t.  Lom$  contains  nine  hundred  beds,  and  was 
designed  to  receive  infectious  cutaneous  diseases,  also  scrophcUa 
and  scurvy. 

VH&pital  des  Vdniriena  has  five  hundred  beds.  It  received 
in  1806,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  sick,  of  whom  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  were  men,  and  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  women ;  an  equality  of  numbers  that 
appears  worUiy  of  remark,  if  moral  causes  be  taken  into  consi- 
mratloii.  The  mean  duration  of  the  cases  was  sixty-two  days, 
and  tte  mortality  as  one  in  22,54. 

Bef<»«  the  revolution  such  cases  were  principally  tak^  to  the 
Bic4tre:  but  the  whole  number  received  there  amounted  only  to 
MX  hundred  annually,  whUe  tiiat  of  the  applicants  was  more 
than  two  thousand;  and  these  are  said  to  have  formed  scarcely 
a  fourth  of  the  number  requiring  assistance :  for  the  majority 
were  withheld  by  their  hopelessness  of  obtaimiig  admission,  and 
by  the  horrible  condition  of  the  sick  wlien  admitted.  Each  ward 
contained  several  ranges  of  beds;  the  floors  also  were  strewed 
with  them;  yet  notwithstanding  that  three  or  four  sick  w^ere 
sometimes  placed  in  each  bed,  they  were  obliged  to  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  nighty  to  make  room  for  others  to  take  a  turn,  of 
rq[M)6e.  If  to  these  considerations  it  be  added,  that  tlie  names 
of  the  applicants  were  often  placed  on  the  Ust  for  admission, 
dghteen  months  before  tliey  could  be  received,  some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  sort  of  disease,  and  of  tiie  treatment  whidi 
that  hospital  exhibited. 

L'Hdpital  des  Enfans  Malades  [the  Hospital, for  sick  chil« 
dren]  contains  five  hundred  beds.  In  1806,  t^'o  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  sick  were  admitted.  The  mean  duration 
of  the  cases  was  seventy  days.  The  mortality  of  the  boys  was 
one  in  3,81 ;  that  of  the  girls  one  fai  four.  They  were  admitted 
from  two  years  to  fifteen. 

The  lunatic  hospitals  are,  one  at  Charenton,  in  which  forty 
beds  fur  men  and  twenty  for  women  are  maintained,  at  the 
charge  of  the  hoq^itals  of  Paris.  The  Bic^tre  has  aocommo- 
dations  for  above  one  hundred  persons :  at  la  Salp^tri^  there  are 
from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  females :  somt  of 
these  are  incurables;  others,  deemed  curable,  are  selected  from 
89ch  as  have  not  obtained  admission  at  Charenton*    Thej  are 

Iilaced  in  five  separate  departments  or  wards :  one  an  hospital 
ot  incidental  disease,  one  for  incurables,  one  for  furious  ma- 
idacS)  a  fourth  for  those  not  dangerous,  and  a  fifth  for  conva- 
lescents. The  two  last  contain  a  spacious  walk,  shaded  witk 
trees.    In  the  practice  <tf  this  hoq^itali  which  is  ooder  (to  sii- 
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periiitend^nce  of  Pinel,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  fhe  tepid  bath, 
as  a  remedy  for  mania,  to  which  is  add^  when  the  patient  js 
riotous,  a  douche  [a  pumping  of  cold  water]  of  cold  water,  falling 
several  feet  on  the  head :  this  practice  seems  to  operate,  liot  less 
as  a  moral,  than  as  a  physical  remedy.  Various ^local  means 
are  also  occasionally  applied,  such  as  cauteries,  leeches,  blistra^ 
but  in  general  little  reliance  is  ^aced  upon  the  exhibition  of 
drugs,  while  much  confidence  is  placed  in  moral  means,  espoci- 
afly  in  occupation.  In  the  physicians'  private  room,  there  are 
accumulated  numerous  casts  of  the  heads  of  lunatics^  forming  a 
most  hideous  and  fearful  pcH-trait  iji  humanity.  The  sum  total 
of  information  which  they  afforded,  was  decidedly  unfovourable 
to  the  physiognomical  doctrines  of  Gall.  Such  at  least  was  the 
i^inion  of  Mons.  Pinel  on  the  subject,  to  whose  politeness  and 
urbanity  the  philosophic  traveller,  who  visits  this  hospital,  will 
sdways  find  himself  largely  indebted.  To  those,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  tins  eminent  physician,  it  will  be 
consoling  to  know,  that  the  utmost  humanity  and  skill  prevail 
in  tbe  tineatment  of  maniacs  in  France :  chains  and  whips  are 
absolutely  forbidden ;  and  the  most  fimous  maniacs  are  regain- 
ed by  a  Well-applied  waistcoat.  Another  point  also,  in  which 
ihorality  and  good  feeUng  are  cultivated,  is  in  the  seclusion  of 
fliese  unhappy  patients.  In  no  hospital  are  they  made  a  public 
exhibition,  to.  gratify  the  curiosity  or  the  malignity  «f  idle 
holiday-makers.  Besides  these  hospitals,  there  are  very  many 
others,  of  a  miscellaneous  description.  The  foundling  hospital 
hospitals  for  incurable  diseases,  for  the  blind,  sever^  mUitary 
hospitals,  and  an  excellent  one  attached  to  the  ecole  de  la  medi- 
cine [the  medical  school],  &c.  &c.^  and  the  bureau  de  benefi- 
cence [the  benevolent  office]  distributes  advice  and  relief  to  poor 
room-keepers  at  home.  The  funds  for  this  charity  are  drawii, 
by  an  hsqipy  association,  firom  a  tax  on  the  places  of  public 
amusement. 

Besides  the  hospitals  in  which  patients  are  gratuitously  receivedf 
the  delicacy  of  moral  tact  amorg  Frenchmen  has  given  birth  to 
establishments,  termed  ^  maisons  de  sant^'*  [houses  of  health]^ 
in  which  those,  whose  fortunes  have  not  reduced  them  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  charity,  but  who  are  yet  unequal  to  the  ex- 
pense of  home  attendance,  may  procure  an  squirtment,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  nurse,  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecarv,  upon  the 
extraordinarily  moderate  terms  of  three  francs  per  day,  paid  & 
fortnight  in  advance,  or  of  two  francs  only,  wn^n  the  invalid 
chooses  to  sleep  in  a  common  dormitory.  Besides  the  establish* 
ment  in  the  Rue  de  Faubourg  St^aiitin,  which  belongs  to  ttie 
government  of  the  bureau  de  beneficence,  there  are  (^hers  be- 
longing to  individuals,  who  apparently  render  these  institutionfl 
a  means  oi  introduction  to  gmenl  practice    It  may  very  well 
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be  doubted,  wbetli^  establkhments  like  these  coidd  be  iotrodvoej 
into  England,  wherc^  provisions  are  so  expensive,  and  where 
civility,  and  the  numberless  inexpressible  attentions  which  the 
sick  require,  must  be  purchased  of  the  nurse  by  clandestine  gm* 
tuities,  and  where  there  subsists  so  large  a  portion  of  petty  |aide 
and  ostentation,  to  prevent  small  tradesmen  and  roora4cecpers 
from  accepting  an,  advantage,  which  would  se  publicly  mark 
tbdur  circumstances  in  life^  The  spirit  however  in  which  the 
naisons  de  sant^  are  conceived,  might  be  adopted  at  home  with 
benefit  to  the  national  character,  to  counteract  the  de[»^e8sing 
influence  of  that  system,  which  has  placed  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  male  population  upon  the  parish  lists,  and  bowed  down  the 
^  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,'*  to  pauperism  and  ser- 
vility. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  French  hospitals,  all  the 
advantages  of  order  and  arrangement  are  attained,  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  military  precision  that  the  revolution  has 
introduced  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  By  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nurse,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  pupils^ 
are  assembled;  and  bcfm^  twdve  every  patient  is  visited;  haU 
a  dozen  or  more  great  operations,  periiaps,  performed,  clbiical 
lectures  given,  and  advice  administered  to  a  crowd  of  exteniid 
patients.  The  advantages  resulting  from  these  early  hours^  are^ 
first,  that  the  diet  for  the  day  is  directed  according  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  patients;  while  in  hospitals  where  this  regulatioii 
does  not  subsist,  any  changes  which  the  physician  may  make  in 
the  food  and  drink  c^  the  sick,  can  only  be  put  into  execution  on 
the  following  day,  when  their  situation  and  necessities  nmy  be* 
come  very  dUTcrent.  Th^^  is,  besides,  a  great  increase  of  cam* 
fort  to  those  whose  wounds,  &c.  require  dressing,  and  who  are 
thus  at  an  earlier  hour  put  at  rest  for  the  remaiiraer  of  the  daj. 
But  the  principal  benefit  which  ensues  from  this  jmictice,  is  in 
the  case  of  great  operations.  Very  often  in  the  English  hoii|u^ 
tsiSf  a.  patient  knows  that  he  is  condemned  to  an  amputation, 
&c.  &c.  for  some  days  before  it  is  to  take  place :  by  operating 
every  day,  this  interval  is,  in  France,  not  extended  beyond  foiB*- 
and-twenty  hours ;  and  by  the  early  attendance  of  tiie  su^geons^ 
the  immecUate  expectation  is  much  diminished.  It  is  in  human 
nature  so  contrived,  that  those  events  which  are  separated  by  the 
deatti  of  each  day's  life,  do  not  impress  the  mind  so  strongly,  as 
those  which  are  to  be  performed  in  the  current  day :  the  agony 
of  expectation,  therefore,  in  these  cases«  is  the  most  disfr«Bing« 
from  the  period  of  waking  in  the  morning,  until  the  hom*  at 
which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  During  this  time,  every 
moment  is  counted :  and  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  is  alternately 
desired  and  deprecated,  as  patience  or  appr^ension  asHume  ttao 
oontrol;  and  thus,  much  of  that  courage  which  should  be  r»- 
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served  for  fhe  moment  of  suflbrin^,  is  expended  in  honiUe  anti- 
cipations and  unavailing  regret  There  can  be  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  propriety  of  adopting,  in  our  English  hospitals^  this  mer*- 
ciful  custom  of  early  attendance. 

In  the  conduct  of  their  operations,  and,  indeed,  in  their  gene- 
ral intercourse  with  the  sick,  the  French  medical  men  are  tender 
and  kind-hearted;  and  at  once  an  honour  to  their  professicm  and 
to  human  nature.  Their  address  is  soothing,  consdatory,  end'* 
nently  calculated  to  win  confidence,  and  to  quiet  alarm.  In  ac- 
tion, they  are  prompt,  dexterous,  and  alert.  Every  thing  is 
previously  calculated,  and  every  step  of  the  process  clearly  fore- 
seen and  arranged  in  the  mind,  befoi'e  any  part  of  it  is  com- 
menced. No  time  is  thus  spent  in  previous  handling  of  the  part; 
no  interval  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  difierent  stages  of 
the  operation.  After  a  moment's  self-concentration,  the  surgeon 
approaches  the  patient  with  some  cheering  and  encouraging  ob- 
servation: he  takes  the  knife;  the  incisions  are  made;  the  saw 
is  instantiy  banded ;  the  assistant  is  ready  with  his  ligatures ;  the 
arteries  are  tied;  a[nd  the  wound  closed  in  the  shortest  possible 
interval.  The  utmost  silence  and  decorum  are  observed  by  the 
piipils  during  the  whole  time ;  and  thus,  both  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical sufi*ering,  attendant  upon-  these  horrible  necessities  of  hu- 
manity, are  reduced  nearly  to  an  absolute  minimum.  In  all  these 
particulars,  tiie  constitutional  kindness  of  the  French  character^ 
the  activity  of  their  sympathies,  and  the  warmth  of  their  feel- 
ings, display  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  is  na 
cant  of  sentimentality,  no  insincerity  of  compliment;  their  vir- 
tues are  exhibited  in  positive  result;  ^d  let  those  w1h>  are  viru- 
lent in  their  abuse  of  the  national  character,  blush^  when  they 
talk  of  degraded  morals  and  egotistical  indiflference. 

Of  the  medical  education  in  France,  there  has  been  already 
occasion  to  speak  with  praise:  the  subject  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing at  the  present  moment,  from  the  dilutes  to  which  it  has 
giveA  occasion  in  our  country. 

T1i«re  are  in  France  three  universities,  having  power  to  con- 
fer medical  degrees;  that  of  Paris,  of  Montpellier,  and  of  Stras- 
bourg; and  Hie  graduates  of  these  places  are  at  liberty  to  prac- 
tise in  Paris,  or  elsewhere  in  Fiance,  upon  registering  their 
name  at  the  municipality  of  the  arrondissement;  a  formality 
which  is,  howev^,  often  neglected,  without  drawing  any  serious 
consequences  on  the  offender. 

Hie  d^rent  ranks  acknowledged  in  practice^  are  those  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  surgery,  and  qfficier  de  sante  (a 
rank  answering  somewhat  to  that  of  surgeon  apothecary  in  Lon- 
don,) and  lastiy  that  of  apothecary,  whose  function^  are  strictly 
eonfiiied  to  the  compoundiing  of  drugs. 
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Before  flie  estaUiBluneiit  of  this  order,  tfae  practice  of  physic, 
like  every  other  institution,  had  fallen  into  excesrive  abuses. 
The  picture,  which  the  reporters  of  ttie  new  law  have  dra^^,  is 
sufficiently  similar  to  tliat  which  might  be  sketched  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  practice  in  England,  to  warrant  a  short  extract 
They  state  tliat,  **  in  spite  of  the  jqiparent  order  which  subsisted, 
time  had  introduced  abuses  and  irregularities,  against  which  ail 

Ssrsons  of  intelligence  had  exdaimed  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
uch  particularly  were  the  difference  of  qualifications  for  doc- 
tors, tntrd  muros  et  extra  muro$;  the  differences  of  privileges  of 
bachelors,  licentiates,  regent  and  non-regent  doctors.  Oi^posed 
to  some  {^vantages,  were  to  be  seen  the  passions  and  jeaioosies 
assuming  the  pretext  at  order,  and  the  digni^  of  the  profesaoHy 
to  torment  tiiose,  who,  either  by  novelty  of  doctrine  or  success- 
ful practice,  had  arisen  to  distinction  and  notoriety.  Its  two  uni- 
versities (those  of  Paris  and  of  Montpdlier)  preserved  tiie  seve- 
rity and  oignity  of  their  examinations,  all  Uie  others  nearly  had 
become  culpably  facile  in  their  admissions,  so  that  the  tHle  of 
doctor  was  conferred  on  absentees,  and  letters  of  reception  were 
expedited  by  the  posf  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  three  nni- 
versities  were,  by  a  law,  equalized  both  as  to  privileges  and  to 
qualifications ;  and  a  degree  from  either  is  now  alike  available 
ui  all  parts  of  the  empire.  There  exhits,  therefore,  in  France, 
1^  corporate  bodies,  independent  of  the  universities,  to  regulale 
locally,  or  generally,  the  practice  of  physic;  and  infrtngements 
Qf  the  law  are  pursued,  like  any  ottier  penal  offences,  by  the  oR- 
cers  of  the  pduice.  The  time  of  study  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
.  doctoi^s  degree  in  physic  or  surgery  is  four  years ;  the  exami- 
nations to  be  passed,  are  one  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  a  se- 
cond in  pathoH>gy  and  nosology,  a  third  in  materia  medica,  che- 
mistry and  pharmacy,  a  fourth  in  Phygi^  and  forensic  medi- 
cine, and  a  fifth  on  internal  or  external  clinical  examination,  ac- 
conUng  as  th^  candidate  determines  for  physic  or  surgery. 
These  examinations  are  public,  and  two  of  them  are  direetM  to 
be  held  in  Latin.  After  they  have  passed,  the  candidate  has  yet 
to  write  and  to  maintain  others,  either  in  French  or  Latin.  The 
whole  expense  of  study,  and  for  the  degree,  is  fixed  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  one  thousand  fhmcs,  about  forfy  pounds. 

The  qualifications  for  an  qfficier  de  santS  are  m  years'  study 
under  a  doctor,  or  five  years'  attendance  on  tiie  pn^c^ice  of  a 
dvQ  or  military  hospital,  or  lastly,  three  years  piuned  in  % 
schod  of  medicine.  He  i^  exaniined  by  a  jury  composed  of  two 
physicians,  domiciliated  in  the  department,  and  a  C0mmi9smt9 
who  is  taken  from  among  the  professors  of  the  several  sehocb 
of  medicine :  this  jury  asoembles  once  a  year.  The  examina- 
tions are  three;  one  in  anatomy,  one  on  the  deoKiitB  of 
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cine,  and  the  third  in  surgery  and  the  most  cammon  oaHa  of 
pharmacy.  The  whole  expense  is  limited  to  two  hundrea  flrancSL. 
The  duty  of  these  persons  is  defined,  by  the  reporters  (rf  the 
law  to  be  the  general  care,  of  tlie  sick,  in  remote  country 
places,  and  the  superintendence  evei-y  where  of  such  sUg^ 
diseases  as  do  not  require  the  advice  of  the  physician,  or 
surgeon. 

Very  particular  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken,  respecting 
the  education  of  f^thecaries.  Courses  of  botany,  natural  hic(- 
tory,  chemistry,  &c.  are  directed  to  be  given  in  the  schools  of 
pharmacy ;  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  pi*actise,  without  being  first 
examined,  either  in  the  schools,  or  before  a  departmental  jury. 
The  examinations  are,  one  on  natural  history,  one  on  tlie  the* 
ory  of  pharmacy,  and  another  on  its  manipulations  and  pro* 
cesses.  The  last  of  these  examinations  must  last  for  four  days^ 
and  must  consist  of  at  least,  nine  chemical  or  pharmaceutic 
operations,  in  which  flie  candidate  is  to  describe  his  materials, 
to  ejcplwi  his  method  of  procedure,  and  dedare  the  nature  oC 
their  expected  ^results.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-five  yeaiis 
of  ace*  The  expense  of  his  examination,  in  the  schools,  ik 
fixed  at  nine  hundred  francs;  or  before  the  jury^  at  two  hun- 
dred* 

(Riders  de  santif  where  there  are  no  apothecaries,  may  sup- 
ply their  own  patients  with  medicine,  but  they  are  not  permitted 
to  keep  <»en  mm^  Apothecaries'  shops  are  subject  to  visita- 
tion, by  the  profi»98ors  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  within  a  cii'- 
cttit  of  ten  leagues  fh>m  the  place  in  which  they  are  held.  In 
all  other  places^  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  jury  of  phy- 
sicians. 

The  sale  of  quack  medicines  is  utteriy  forbidden^  and  drug- 
gists are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five,  hundred  francs,  if  they 
presume  to  compound  medicines.  Both  druggists  ahd  apothe- 
caries are  bound)  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  kp^  a  book,  ih 
which  file  names,  reridence,  &c.  are  inserted  jsr  all  persons,  to 
whom  they  shatt  sdi  pmsonous  drugs ;  as  als<>  the  nature  of  the 
drug,  and  the  usage  mr  which  it  is  intended. 

^In  the  instructum  of  midwiveB^  it  is  directed  that  an  annual 
and  gratniloiis  eourse  of  midwifery  be  given,  in  the  largest  hos- 
pital <tf  fte  department  Before  ^ny  petwn  can  be  admitted  tb 
an  examination,  she  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures^ 
lunre  been  jpresent  for  nine  numths  at  ddiveries,  or  have  ope- 
]«M  hflracir  in  the  hodptslt  for  six  monttis.  Women  are  not 
aUowe^  ts  deliver  wjtii  instruments,  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
ireseneeof  a  tdiyridan^  or  surgeon. 

Such  SM  thenruicipaIenactDM>nts  of  Ibelaw,  which  rcigulates 
H^fn^^oi  fbytk.    Aster  as  eeidd  be  gatlMtd  from  gene- 
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ral  inquiBfiaf  it  wcws  tiiat  the  doctors  in  tte  two  faoidtiBy 
practise  indiffertnuy  in  eachy  without  jealousy  and  without  dia- 
agreement;  and  that  even  persons,  having  no  legal  tHle,  prac- 
tise in  Paris,  &c.  without  drawing  upon  tiiemseives  the  inflictiaa 
of  the  anointed  penalty. 

•  Apothecaries  universally  prescribe  for  the  poor,  and  for  such 
persons  as  ask  their  advice  in  their  shiqis*  The  advertasements 
of  quacks  also  figure  upon  the  cohimns  of  Uie  FaUds  Rotfolf  no 
less  than  upon  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Excluoige,  in  London. 
The  new  institutions  of  medical  pdice  in  France  are  not  ther&> 
fore  more  effectual  in  regulating  the  joactice  of  physic,  than  the 
obsolete  enactments  of  the  English  law.  It  should  seem  that  the 
most  which  can  be  effected  by  such  legislative  interference,  is  a 
general,  influence  upon  the  jNmfession ;  and  that  great  foi4ear- 
ance  and  indulgence  must  ever  be  granted  to  individuals.  Fco* 
it  is^in  tiie  natural  order  of  things,  that  society  should  break 
through  tiie  artificial  distinction  of  ranks  created  in  colleges 
and  academies ;  and  that  having  the  purse  in  its  own  hands,  it 
should  distribute  its  favours,  wherever  ci^rice  pr  judgment  di-* 
rects.  There  ever  must  exist  some  few  apothocaries,  b^ter 
duD^^  to  practise  physic,  than  the  ordinary  mass  of  rowtiat 
physiciaiis;  for  genius  is  not  confined  to  any  rank :  surgeons 
likewise  wMl  ofien  be  found,  the  bent  of  whose  ability  lies  rather 
towards  physic  tlian  sm^ry ;  and  it  js  a  mamfest  injury  to 
society,  and  an  injustice  towards  individuals,  to  deprive  such 
p^*son8  of  the  exercke  of  their  peculiiur  tak»t.  It  is  bestdies 
a  natural  and  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  mothers,  indebted 
for  their  own  and  their  childrens'  lives,  to  the  skill  of  an  accouck-^ 
eurf  should  extend  their  confidence  in  him  through  the  oth^ 
branches  <^  the  art,  and  call  upon  him  to  attend  in  tte  general 
diseases  of  Uie  family;  nor  can  any  penal  statute  prevent  her 
from  preferring  a  tried  friend,  to  making  a  confidence  of  the 
secrets  of  her  family  to  a  stranger.  The  poorer  class  of  per- 
sons also  will  ^ways  apply  for  the  cheapest  advice,  and  wiH 
seek  it  among  the  compounders  of  medicine ;  notwithstanding 
any  statute  that  may  be  made  to  the  contrary.  The  apothec^ 
ry  will,  indeed,  be  the  smaU  shopkeeper's  physiciaa,  not  more 
on  the  score  of  expense,  than  on  account  of  tb&  distmce^  whick 
education  and  habits  of  life  phu^e  between  such  perscmsy  and  the 
graduated  doctors. 

Two  great  difficulties  oppose  theBMdvca  to  any  rtgulatioB* 
susceptible  of  a  rigid  practical  adoption.  Either  otber  qtalUU 
cations  must  be  expected,  than  mere  examinations,  mr  that  test 
must  be  taken  alone.  In  the  first  case,  individuahr  enlitfed  by 
their  knowledge  to  practise,  will  be  excluded,  when  ,tl|fiir  for- 
tunes  have  placed  them  out  oi  tt^  reach  of  university  inknictiimj 
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a  dectekm,  viOi  iiddch  tie  public  wiV  never  cmufij.  b  Ae^se- 
cond)  th«  entire  object  of  legislatire  ii^rfisrence  wUl  be  defeated» 
since  no  test  is  more  undecisive  or  nuHre  capable  of  evanon^  than 
the  power  of  ans\«wring  a  few  questions ;  a  power  which  may  be 
acquired  by  the  short  mi  summary  method,  well  known  to  those 
whom  it  may  conc^m^  under  the  technical  a{^ellation  of  grind- 
mg.  It  should  therefore  become  an  established  principle  witt 
all  corporate  bodies,  to  administer  l^eir  powers  according  to  the 
spirit  of  their  institution,  and  not  in  the  oead  letter  of  monbpcdy : 
(or,  in  px)portion  as  their  utility  is  circumscribed,  individual 
<qm*ession  oecomes  oflTensive  and  intolerable* 

From  tiie  whole  that  could  be  gathered  from  inquiries,  not  al* 
ways  very  directly  answered,  the  medical  police,  as  far  as  it 
ccmcems  the  regulation  of  practice,  seems  to  have  become,  in 
Paris,  a  dead  Mter,  without  producing  many  cases  of  flagrant 
Imposition,  or  exciting  any  jealoumes  or  ill-will  among^  the 
practitioners. 

The  school  of  physic  in  Paris  is  numerously  attended.  The 
.^ulty  are  in  possession  of  a  building  oi  great  convenience,  and* 
of  beautiful  architecture.  But  its  amphiSieatres,  though  of  im*» 
mense  size,  are  not  larger  than  is  necessary  for  contaniing  the 
crowded  audiences,  which  consists  not  only  of  medical  i^dentsy 
but  persons  attracted  by  the  general  love  of  knowledge.  During 
"^  the-continuance  of  war,  the  demand  for  surgeons  alone  maintain*- 
ed  a  numerous  class  in  the  schools.  Cuvier,  in  a  desultory  con- 
versi^on  with  which  he  honoured  the  autiior  (rf  these  sheets^ 
stated  tiie  annual  consumption  of  medical  ofllcers,  under  Napo- 
leon, at  an  average  of  five  hundred. 

The  faculty  of  physic  possess  an  extensive  and  valuaUe  libra- 
ry, like  all  other  Parisian  libraries,  of  most  easy  access  and 
much  frequented.  They  have  also  a  collection  of  preparations, 
inferim*  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  anatomy  schoms  iaLon- 
don ;  a  cdlectioif  of  surgical  instruments,  and  another  of  models. 
Thcfle  last  are  beautifully  executed,  and  represent  recent  dissec- 
timis  with  a  perfection,  ^^ch  no  art  can  preserve  in  the  parts 
tlu&mselves. 

The  faculty  assemble  at  certain  intervals,  to  read  papers  and 
to  discuss  practical  poiirts;  fiur  which  puipose  the  members  also 
brin^  patients  for  illustration  and  for  example.  At  the  sitting 
at  which  the  author  was  present,  amember  exhibited  some  cases 
oi  very  extrusive  suppurating  tumours,  which  w^re  absorbed 
and  dissipated  by  the  repeated  af^lication  of  the  maxa.  One  of 
these  tumours  had  occupied  the  whcde  of  one  side  of  the  back^ 
and  must,froBi  the  iqppearanceof  the  part,  have  contained  nearly 
half  agaUonoffliud.  In  the  same  sitting,  a  pi^r  was  read,  re- 
commending the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  opium  in  choler^^ 


icarcdy  be  better  ilfartrat^ 

Thoonb  atMNuodiiie  in  eoinitiflc  jourBoIsy  France  is  not  pes* 
■esBfd  of  any  peiMBral  ^refk  on  m  healing  arts,  con^araUe 
with  the  Edfaibuivh  Medical  J<Mimal>  or  the  transactions  of  the 
London  Medico-Chirurgical  Soctety.  The  practice  of  giving 
detached  obeerralions  to  the  nblic  has  not  yet  commenced  in 
Fimnce,  or  is  confined  exdiusively  to  the  ▼erbalcomsiindcaMons 
made  at  the  Institute,  and  other  learned  societies.  Individaal 
Tanity  has  not  taken  tins  route  to  gratification,  and  antborshiy 
in  general  is  not  made  a  professional  stqifMng  stone,  but  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  individuals,  who  rarely  deign  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  kss  imposing  manner,  than  by  an  entire  system, 
or  in  a  smaller  shape,  than  a  series  of  comely  octavos.  The 
nractice  also  of  tiie  country  offidtn  de  santif  &c.  is  in  all  pro- 
bability, too  closely  subj  ected  to  the  kw  and  the  gospel  of  antbo- 
rity,  to  admit  of  those  novelties,  which  pour  in  m>m  all  parts  of 
tlM  British  donunions,  upon  the  editors  of  pmo^cal  works:  and 
which,  if  tiiey  sub.|ect  the  reader  to  tiie  task  of  wading  through 
much  nonsense,  still  contain,  among  the  chafi;  a  consid^-aUe 
portioa  of  valuable  grain,  which,  if  not  thus  gleaned,  would  be 
lost  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

The  <«BiblaQth6que  Medicate"  [tiie  Med^  librai^J,  con- 
sists  entirely  of  extracts  from  published  works  and  criticism. 

The  «<  Journal  G^n6ral  de  MKdicine,''  [the  louraal  GenfMl 
of  Medicine],  commenced  by  Corvisart,  B<^yer,  and  Roux,  has 
passed  into  other  handfi. 

The  <<  Journal  Univerael  des  Sciences  M6dicales*'  [the  Jour* 
nal  Univttval  of  the  Medical  Sciences],  is  an  entire  new  work, 
mid  has  yet  its  nfwtafion  to  establidi. 

^^LaGasettedeSant^'  [the  Gazette  of  HeaM],  is  a  tingle 
sheet,  published  every  ten  days,  containfaig  principally  Cm^ 
with  butaraiall  portion  (rf critical  matter.  Itis valoaUefiir  itv 
list  of  the  canes,  whidi  are  from  time  to  time  admitted  into  tiie 
hospitals  of  Paris;  and  it  contains  also  a  series  of  artieles  UMt 
the  history  of  medical  opinions.  This  w<Nrk  is  edited  by  bar. 
M<mt6gre^  a  genflenian  <rf  great  taleirt,  informafim,  and  ced 


&r  science;  and  it  is  eonducted  in  a  ^ririt  piurely  lAihsophAcnL 
OflheseworiLS,  some  have  been  recMtiy  ril<mced,  bytbesfe- 
ratioa  of  the  new  stamp  duty,  Usfue  udeo  oUhm,  Ac  Sndk  li 
the  smrit  of  the  present  government 

It  has  been  the  fiite  of  physic,  from  the  very  fini  revivd  of 
letters,  to  creqp  slowly  behind  the  other  sc]«Mx«,  and  to  adMl 
thcar  metimds  oidy  si  considerable  hitervAb  after  tiMirestaWsb- 
ment  and  success.    Thia  has  arisen  partly  pertu^s  flmtar  Hm 


heoMfttioA  «t  mnxfntimgf  wbore  m  gresk  an  mtiKsk  is  at  sMce. 
This  remark  will  ex^ain  the  preaeiit  stale  of  tke  acieiice  iir 
Francey  winch  is  ataivCTrygraatty  in  arreagrfitaaiwaciate  arts: 
and  is  oomnmM^ing  onlji  thrt  oareer>  m  which  tiM  oiher  natmm 
sciences  have  made  such  oansiderable  progress*  *  IVreis^  hem- 
erer^  good  cause  to  bdieve,  that  .the  impietiis  which  il  Ims  re- 
ceived, wiU  lead  to  qpeedyaiklimmrtantin^provements,  and  that 
the  s|iirit  (rf  Bichat,  Gaulois,  and  Majendie,  will  be  carried  to 
practical  discussions.  To  the  hahit  of  ohservation,  on  which  Am 
French  physidana  so  justly  pride  fliraisdtvesy  there  wiH  then  ho 
added^  a  greater  degree  of  enterprise  in  the  employment  of  cu- 
rative meani^y  and  tSus  they  will  become  entitlea  to  take  a  lead 
in  forming  the  medical  opinions  of  Europe ;  and  will  have  weigM 
enough  to  induce  our  own  countrymen  to  set  bounds  to  their  em- 
pirical tendencies,  if,  as  the  French  suppose,  fliey  are  indeed 
verging  to  a  vicious  excess,  and  tend  to  a  partial  degradation 
c^  the  science  itself. 

At  ttie  time  when  the  &ther  of  physic  wrote,  the  observation 
of  symptoms  was  the  only  road  open  to  investigation.  Chemis- 
try, anatomy,*phy8iology,  did  not  exist,  nor  had  natural  jdiilo- 
sophy  explained  any  of  the  external  causes  which  generate  dis- 
ease. But  the  leading  reason  which  impelled  Hippocrates  into 
his  peculiar  Kne  ol  inquiry,  was  the  almost  entire  want  of  all 
really  powerful  remedies.  Without  bark,  mercury,  antimony, 
and  opium,  his  means  of  operating  upon  disease  were  limited 
wMhin  very  narrow  bounds.  His  fimctions,  as  a  physician, 
were  reduced  neariy  to  a  vain  and  useless  augury,  while  h&i 
views,  as  a  philosopher,  were  necessarily  directed  to  the  subject 
itsdf,  for  the  means  of  curing  disease,  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
resources  of  tiie  external  wond.  The  present  state  of  know- 
ledge justifies  and  demands  a  different  line  of  inquiry.  It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  know  disease;  the  physician  must  cure  it 
He  must  wield  with  courage  and  dexterity  the  weighty  weapons, 
which  modem  discoveries  have  placed  in  his  hands;  and  in  this 
branch  the  French  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Their  literature  in 
eminently  deficient  in  those  monographic  works,  which  in  Eng- 
land have  so  powerfully  contribute  to  the  progress  of  medicine; 
and  it  is  absolutely  without  names,  to  jriace  in  the  same  line  of 
those  of  Hamilton,  Currie,  Saundin^  P^mberton,  Blackall,  and 
Watts.    They  have,  however,  but  a  small  barrier  to  pass,  a  few 

Prejudices  to  cast  aside,  and  the  zeal  with  which  natural  science 
i  so  universally  pursued,  will  lead  them  rapidly  fcnnvard  in  the 
right  path.  In  tiie  mean  while  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  hor- 
rible and  barbarous  system  of  insulation  and  seclusion,  which 
for  tiiirty  years  has  cramped  the  raiergi«i  and  checked  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  sciences,  will  give  place  to  a  peaceful  intercourse  be- 


twem  nations;  oi^  at  leasts  that  war  witt  be  conducted  upon  a 
Kore  humanized  plan.  Whatever  may  be  the  pcditical  rdatioRB 
of  indqpendent  states,  tt  bekmgs  to  tiie  illumination  of  tiie  pre- 
sent age  to  determine^  tiiat  the  lettered  and  scientific  worid  shafl 
be  consido^  as  universally  at  peace;  that  it  shaU  at  all  times 
be  permitted,  by  a  freedom  of  intercourse  and  a  liberal  inter- 
dumge  of  knowledge,  to  promote  the  great  work  of  human  ha^ 
piness;  and,  like  pity,  following  in  the  train  of  slaughter,  to 
heal  up  those  woums,  which  the  madness  of  ambition  inflicts  on 
the  inrosperity  and  ci?ilizati<m  of  the  European  rqmblic. 


APPENDIX.  No.  IV. 


SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  POLITICAL  OPINION  IN 
FRANCE. 


Talor  81  flcuote, 
Sorger  tenta,  ric&de»  et  toma  schiavo^ 
£  trar  del  ceppo  antico  il  pie  non  puote, 
Qual  domeatico  augel,  per  poco  ch'  abbia 
STolazzato  al  difuor,  ritoma  in  gabbia.  Casti. 

THE  French  revdutioii^  while  it  has  fbuiid  no  qiology  in  tbe 
vices  and  mismanagement  of  the  old  goyemment,  has  been  made 
charipeable  with  those  consequences^  which  have  exclusrrely  re- 
sidted  from  the  (^^M>sition  of  its  enemies. 

At  every  epoch  of  its  ajmalling  history^  Aa^  march  of  ev^its 
has  been  turned  aside^  and  driven  into  newcoarses,  by  an  exter- 
nal force  of  compression;  which,  exaggerating  all  the  passioiis 
incident  to  political  change,  has  given  a  new  charact^  to  the 
pec^e,  and  hurried  them  into  sitnationsy  the  least  consonant  with 
their  interests  and  intentions. 

It  is  now  \ery  generally  admitted,  that  the  crimes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  reign  of  terror  (as  it  is  emphatiodly  termed)  w»*e 
fomented  and  exasperated,  if  not  commenced,  by  flie  ill-judged 
resistance  of  the  llourbon  jninces,  and  by  the  hostile  coalition 
of  the  European  sovereigns.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  doubted 
tiiat  the  dominion  of  Napoleon  rested  upon  the  same  foundation. 
At  the  period  of  his  return  from  Egypt,  the  French  nation,  en- 
compassed with  fordgn  enemies,  had  lost  neariy  the  whole  of  its 
earlier  conquests;  and  agitated  by  internal  suq^dons  and  jea- 
lousies, was  unable  to  repress  faction,  or  to  preserve  its  ind^en- 
dence  and  integrity,  undmr  a  popular  form  of  government 

A  riiortcanmaign,  under  the  command  of  Bonaparte,  suflked 
to  remove  the  danger  of  invasion  from  flie  frontiers,  and  enabled 
him  to  dictate  terms  to  the  invading  armies.  Tlie  make,  how- 
ever, thus  <<  scotched,''  but  <<  not  killed,''  would  soon  have 
^'cbsed  and  been  herself,"  and  France  more  than  ev&r  wonU 
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bsve  been  "  in  dinger  ©f  her  former  tooflu"    It  became,  thcre- 
fcMPc,  inevUably  necessary,  to  place  the  national  strength  in  Ae 
hands  of  some  individual,  miar^  capable  xtf  wielding  it  than  the 
Ceeble  and  disjointed  directory.    This  ]m)ceeding,  felt  as  a  ne- 
cessity,  was  not  admitted  as  a  desideratum.    The  people  war 
not  blind  to  the  probably  consequences  of  the  step  they  took;  but 
they  had  no  choice  between  the  sacriice  rf  their  existence  as  a 
nation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  consdidated  authori^  in 
the  republic.    At  the  epoch  of  the  consular  government  (as  it 
has  again  happemsd  in  the  year  1815^  there  was  no  middle  term 
between  the  reign  of  a  military  chieftain,  and  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  thctr  allies;  and  the  nation  cannot  be  omsidered  as 
deviating,  in  either  instance,  from  their  original  sentiments,  in 
the  choice  which  they  adof^bed.    The  motives  indeed  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  have  since  been  fully  justified  by  events; 
for,  thougii  during  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  the  scope  of  Napo- 
leon'sgovemment  was  to  establish  arbitrary  power  in  the  impe- 
rial dynasty;  yet  he  was  necessarily  interested  to  rq^ress  maiiy 
abuses,  which  have  since  been  brought  back  with  the  royal  do- 
mination.    The  pretensions  of  the  ancient  clergy,  nobility,  and 
parliamentB,  were  incompatible  with  his  political  existence ;  and 
lie  had  a  direct  interest  in  tiie  preservatimiof  as  many  of  the  be- 
nefits of  the  revolution,  as  were  not  absohitdy  inconsoLsteBt  with 
hi9  power  and  views,  in  order  to  attach  the  people  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  form  a  contrast  between  the  imperial  axiA  the  royal 
regime.    Arbitrary  and  harsh  as  was  the  conduct  of  the  eaag^ 
ror  in  those  points,  in  which  lus  perscmal  interests  were  con- 
oemed,  his  government  still  preserved  a  considerable  confonnil^ 
to  the  ^irit  of  the  age  I  thou(^  he  both  hated  and  Seared  the  re- 
poblicaBM,  he  respected  their  notions,  even  when  he  most  ofiposed 
their  wishes.    The  legion  of  honour,  the  new  nobility,  and  the 
oonstitutiimal  clergy,  though   anti-revolutionary   institutioDS, 
which  in  ti»e  event  have  proved  the  stef^g  stones  for  tiie  re- 
turn of  the  old  privilq;ed  classes,  wrare  still  essentially  ordm  of 
merit;  and  the  principle  of  equality  was  preserved,  both  in  civil 
and  niilitary  promotion.  The  objects  of  Napcdem's  govmuaent, 
abo»  where  they  were  nmst  hostile  to  liberty,  were  fovourable  to 
the  military  j^ory  of  the  nation,  the  gpes  aUcrth  tiie  second  idd 
of  national  worship.*  By  habit,  by  prejudice,  and  by  necessity, 
the  French  had  become  a  military  nation ;  and  they  fuUy  sya-^ 
pi^hised  in  all  his  schemes  for  extending  the  ^npire,  and  re- 
venging the  iiyuries  they  had  sustained  from  the  sovereigns  of 


JL'nom  noQ  i  ti^n^  da*  tinmii  Buot 

Spinto  a  crudel  camificma  anch'  esso  ? 
Ed  ei  (che  ctcdcp  lo  potria)  riirfiune 

Gio^  BOa  soifre  801,  ma  par  che  fame. 

QH  gnmaUpat^andr  Canto  jdx.  atm^za  ST. 
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Eurqie.  The  prosfctity  which  the  revdatimi  had  inmreseed 
upon  the  agricultttre  (rf  the  country^  by  the  suppression  of  feudal 
aad  ecclesiastical  rights^  not  only  enfJ>led  it  to  sustain^  without 
material  detriment,  the  burden  of  war,  but  supplied  even  a  sen- 
,  tintent  of  gratitude  to  the  goyemment,  by  which  these  advan- 
tages  were  confirmed.  The  administration  of  the  lawB>  though 
ill  some  instances  corrupted  by  the  emperor,  was  in  the  aggre- 
gate rendered  secure,  equal,  and  respectable,  by  the  labours  of 
his  ministers  $  wlio,  profiting  by  the  exertions  of  the  preceding 
governments,  produced  that  simple,  OMnprehensive  code,  wliich 
now  passes  under  Us  name. 

Although  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  Napoleon's  pe- 
culiar situation,  gave  a  decidedly  despotic  character  to  the  im- 
perial government,  yet  in  its  general  features  it  was  mailed  by^ 
fte  absence  of  unnecessary  crimes,  and  of  useless  and  unintifita- 
ble  vexations.  The  emperor  rarely  indulged  in  wanton  outrages 
npon  the  pnbUc  feeling,  but  strove  rather  to  heal  tlie  national 
wounds,  by  abridging  the  lists  of  proscription,  and  restoring  tt» 
forfeited  properties,  which  remained  unsold,  to  neariy  all,  *  who 
were  not  absolutely  and  decidedly  hostile  to  his  government, 
wlnle  in  the  magnific^ice  of  his  public  works,  utility  and  g^eral 
convenience  were  consulted,  even  where  the  liu^gest  sacnficea 
were  made  to  personal  aggrandizement,  and  indilidual  osten- 
tation. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  nation  had  sunk 
into  an  insensible  acquiescence  in  his  abuses  of  authority,  or 
weare  seduced  by  the  splendour  of  his  achievements,  into  an  ob* 
Kvion  of  their  suspended  rights.  Repeated  conspiracies  had 
been  formed  against  his  person  and  autixnily,  dunng  the  short 
course  of  his  prosperity,  and  the  m^ent  of  his  advermty  waa 
eageriy  seized,  for  a  renewed  declaration  of  rights,  (consonant^ 
aikl  almost  identical  with  the  first  breathings  of  liberty  in  the 
year  1789,)  and  for  an  attempted  revival  of  republican  forms, 
which  was  rendered  abortive  bj  the  interposition  of  a  military 
force,  against  which  there  i^mained  nothing  to  oppose. 

In  frequent  and  confidential  conversation  with  individuals 
Biost  attached  to  his  person,  with  his  private  intimates,  and  vrith 
the  companions  of  his  milituy  glory,  I  never  met  with  any  at- 
tempt to  disguise  or  to  soften  the  errors  oS  his  rdgn.  Amongst 
ihe  nation  at  large,  there  existed  a  manifost  coldness  with  re- 
spect to  his  return  to  France,  except  when  \m  government  was 
C69itra8ted  with  that  of  the  old  dynasty.  Then,  indeed,  the  com- 
parative  mildne^  (rf  his  sway,  the  absence  of  chUdish  and  un* 
meaning  persecution,  and  l£e  grandeur  of  his  military  enter- 
{HTises,  were  themes  of  warm  panegyric  and  fond  regret  Com- 
pared with  flie  efiects  <^  the  restoration,  with  the  absolute 
renunciatimof  the  revduttcmary  principle^  with  the  i^iirit  of  the 
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endgrants,  and  the  prospective  renewal  ef  every  antiquated  cw- 
twn,  the  tyranny  of  Napdeon  is  eeteemed  light,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  evanescent  The  ini]perial  throne,  established 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  sanctified  and  kept  in  remem- 
brance that  fundamental  pnncirfe  of  liberty;  and  held  up  to  the 
nation  a  proqiect  of  fotm-e  freedom,  and  a  precedent,  which  they 
might  fouow,  whenever  circumstances  should  be  more  Cavoarafofe 
to  uieir  exartions. 

It  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  accuse  tfce  French  of  indifieraioe 
to  liberty,  and  of  political  fickleness,  upon  the  demonstration  of 
tiie  populace  during  the  rapid  changes  of  the  last  three  years. 
Every  thing  upon  these  occasions  was  forced  and  unnatural. 
With  a  foreign  army  in  their  streets,  and  witii  a  vigSant  and 
tyrannical  police  in  the  bosom  of  society,  tiie  exhibition  <rf  the 
arthodax  cdours,  and  the  ejaculation  of  the  proper  cry,  became 
matters  of  dire  necessity.  Yet  if  the  display  of  national  feding 
was  not  more  lively  at  ttiose  periods,  than  the  chUdish  and  femi- 
nine trebles  which  cheered  the  king  under  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  during  the  summer  of  1816,  the  royalist  faction  Imd  little 
reason  to  boast  of  popular  acclamations. 

Admitting,  however,*  to  the  fullest  extent,  tlie  ^thusiasm 
which  might  have  been  manifested  upon  the  rdnm  of  the  Bour- 
bons, hf  the  populace  of  Paris,  it  would  be  e;ross  deloBioB  to 
trust  to  such  an  exhibition,  and  it  would  be  iue  and  unjust  to 
cast  it  in  the  face  of  the  nation.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  trite 
maxim  of  popular  instability,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  how  for  tin 
English  nation  would  be  content  to  rest  its  character  tor  sense 
and  polttical  sagacity,  upon  the  disgusting  and  degrading  avidity 
with  which  a  wdl-dressed  mob  pursued  the  allied  monarchs,  te- 
ring  their  triumphal  visit  to  London.  With  respect  to  flie  res- 
toration of  the  royal  fomUy,  there  is  not  the  sli^testslubdow  of 
pretence  for  attributing  it  to  the  will  of  the  peo]^.  The  nation 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  government  of  tiie  Bourbons,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  fin^ced  to  adi^t  Napoleon,  by 
the  violence  of  their  external  enemies ;  and  if  the  election  <»f  thte 
ftmuly  by  the  senate,  at  the  first  restoration,  had  less  the  sem- 
blance of  restraint,  than  their  forcible  return  on  the  second 
(when  the  gates  of  the  corps  16gislatif  were  closed  by  a  fin^gn 
soldiery,)  the  difi*erence  rests  wholly  in  ajqpearances,  the  violence 
being  tlie  same  in  both  instances. 

Worn  out  as  was  the  nation  by  repeated  changes,  and  dim- 
bused  respecting  the  connexion  of  Iflierty  with  forms  purdy  de- 
mocratic, it  is  highly  probable  that  they  wcndd  stall  have  beea 
contented  to  subnut  to  the  constitutional  government,  under  die 
old  dynasty,  had  such  a  combination  in  the  nature  lathings  been 
possible:  but  the  sentiments  of  the  kmg  and  of  his  famiqr  w«i« 
too  weB  known,  to  admit  of  confident    As  long  back  as  the 
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year  1795,  he  had  himself  protested^  ^that  both  duty  and  ho* 
nour  forbade  his  relaxing  firom  the  authority  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  predecessors,  and  that  he  looked  to  nothing  but  the  resto- 
ration of  the  catholk  religion,  and  the  ancient  constitution/  So 
long  ago  also  as  the  first  revolution,  a  specific  offer  had  been 
made  to  flie  emigrant  princes,  to  unite  their  return  to  France 
widi  the  re-establishment 'of  Louis  XYI,  and  to  grant  them  each 
a  million  per  annum  (forty  thousand  pound  sterling),  besides  the 
payment  of  their  debts.  Their  reply  was  *  tout  ou  rien,*  [all  or 
nothing.]  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
views,  which  have  uniformly  govcrped  the  royal  house  of  Frapce, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  instance  of  Pichegru,  who,  when  he  offered 
to  negotiate  the  return  of  the  expelled  family,  was,  by  ihe  prince 
de  Cond6,  refus^  the  *  cordon  bleu,'  [tlie  blue  ribbon,]  because 
he  was  not  sprung  (rom  a  family  sufficiently  exalted  to  merit  the 
honour' of  that  order.  Charies  U  of  England  knew  better  how 
to  treat  with  Albemarle. 

The  people  of  France  were  not,  however,  jpng  left  in  depen- 
dence upon  insulated  anecdotes,  for  their  kno^edge  of  the  royal 
intentions.  The  wishes  of  their  triumphant  (though  hot  con- 
auering)  masters  were  soon  too  plainly  spoken.  The  charter, 
drawn  up  by  the  senate,  and  forwai*ded  to  the  king  for  his  ae* 
ceptance,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  admission  to  the  throne,  and 
by  his  brother  freely  and  unconditionally  accepted  in  his  name^ 
was  in  a  few  weeks  contemned  and  violated;  and  a  form  of  go- 
vernment, in  every  particidar  diffisrent,  was  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple, of  his  benevolence,  and  by  his  absdute  authority.  The 
mrone,  accepted  as  the  g^ft  of  the  nation,  but  maintained  as  of 
divine  right;  the  king's  reign,  dated  from  the  decease  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  royal  line;  and  his  style  changed  by  the  omis- 
sion of  flie  phrase,  <  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire;'  gave 
abundant  inclication  of  what  was  to  come,  and  at  one  blow  re- 
scinded the  whole  transactions  of  the  revolution,  and  rendered 
every  act,  upon  which  the  national  pretence  to  liberty  was  found- 
ed, null  and  illegal. 

In  the  same  spirit  with  these  changes  was  conceived  the  alte- 
ration of  the  national  cockade,  a  circumstance  indifferent  in  it- 
self, bnt  infinitely  important  by  the  impression  it  was  calculated 
to  make  on  the  nation.  The  influence  which  habit  confers  upon 
signs,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  value,  is  among  the  very 
elements  of  political  wisdom;  and  it  required  no  great  expe- 
rience to  have  felt  that  in  every  change,  which  is  attempted  in 
the  infflgnia  of  national  feeling,  flie  peo]^  and  not  the  govern- 
ment, should  have  the  initiative.  The  tri-coloured  cockrae,  and 
the  eaf^  wooM  as  etkctatHy  have  ralHed  the  peo^  under  a 
Louis,  as  under  Napoleon,  to  march  against  the  enemies  ni  Urn 
coontry.    It  was  therefore  tito  merest  political  drivelli^,  to 
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chance  fhe  ensign,  connected  wiih  so  many  recdlections  of  na- 
lianal  glorj,  for  anoflier,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  remember- 
ed only  by  disagreeaUe  associations.  Tlie  tri-^oiired  cockade 
led  to  no  conclusions,  and  ]^edged  to  no  particular  measures,  for 
U  had  been  adf^ted  and  worn  oy  Louis  XVIU;  but  the  change 
made,  in  defiance  ct  the  reiterated  acclamations  of  the  senate^ 
gave  at  once  too  jdain  a  manifestation  of  the  qiirit  and  tendency 
of  the  new  government,  and  showed  such  an  excess  of  weakness 
and  of  prejudice,  as  shocked  the  most  moderate,  and  cooled  many 
of  fliose  friends,  whom  a  love  of  peace  had  attached  to  the  royid 
succession. 

Nor  was  the  disclosure  of  the  royal  sentiments  confined  to 
these  measures.  Every  act  of  the  government  spoke  hostility  to 
the  revolution.  The  refiisal  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  to  acoeft 
the  charter;  flie  total  sUence  of  the  royal  princes  on  the  subject, 
during  their  tour  through  France,  in  which  they  repeatedly  ha* 
rangi^  the  municipalities;  the  shadow  of  representation  which 
the  new  modelled  corps  Ugikatif  BffovAed ;  the  dismissal  oS  soia- 
tors  of  good  repute;  the  disbanding  at  the  imperial  guard,  and 
f(M*mation  of  the  Swiss  corps  (d^^ested  tor  the  recollection  which 
it  was  calculated  to  renew,  no  less  than  toir  the  distrust  the  mea- 
sure exhibited  of  the  native  soldiery,)  the  general  toior  of  flie 
language  held  by  the  princes,*  and  their  exdusive  attachment  to 
emigrants  and  anti-revolutionisto ;  the  surrender  <rf  the  frontier 
fiurtresses  to  the  allies;  the  threatened  attack  upon  the  pur- 
chasers of  national  ^froptvijf  in  the  speech  of  M.  le  Compte  Far- 
rand,  one  of  the  king's  mimsters;  the  writings  of  the  avocats, 
Dard  and  Falconet,  on  the  same  subjects,  scarcely  disavowed  by 
the  government;  innumerable  articles  of  a  similar  descripticm  in 
the  ministerial  journals,  sent  gratis  by  the  ministers  to  known 
royalists,  fiqpread  universal  dismay,  and  left  not  a  hope  to  bind 
the  peofde  to  the  royal  line,  or  to  justify  their  obedience  to  the 
aceptre  (rfthe  Bomrbons. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  royal  family  was  little  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate tiie  pe(^,  that  of  the  emigrants  was,  if  possible,  more 
openly  hostile  to  freedom  and  to  reason.  <<  These  persons," 
says  a  p(q»ular  French  author,  <<  who  have  returned  to  F>ance, 
without  having  learned  experience  from  misf<n1iine,  w  forgotfcoi 
tibe  least  of  ttoir  ancient  pretensions,  have  not  scrupled  to  erect 
themselves  into  public  accusers,  although  every  thing  conspored 
to  accuse  th^nsdves.  Their  awkwara  and  insenstUe  eg^sa 
and  Tanity,  tlMor  ignorance  at  the  situation  of  afliurs,  and  of  tiie 
temper  <tf  the  times,  their  impatient  and  insatiate  desire  to  re* 


*  The  comte  d'Artois,  in  reply  to  an  aristocratic  deputation,  committed  him- 
self 8o  far  as  to  say,  <<  Jouissons  du  present,  ie  vous  reponds  de  Favenir.^  [Lei 
ut  ei^  the  present,  I  will  answer  for  the  mture.] 
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cover  their  pqesemonsy  sold  under  the  guaniiityof  the  laws,  and 
which  coulu  not  be  restored  but  by  unsettling  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  mass  of  society,  will  not  Ual  to  be  re^trded  as  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  last  vicissitudes  of  the  royal  family,  for.  whom 
they  refused  to  make  the  sli^test  sacrifices.  Deaf  to  the  v<Mce 
of  their  country,  and  to  the  mterests  of  their  king,  they  will  be 
held  answerable  by  posterity  (cr  the  consequences  of  their  extra^ 
vagance  and  of  their  obstinacy."* 

The  absurd  pretensions  of  the  emigrants,  and  their  total  for- 
getfulness  ot  the  possibility  of  re-action,  led  them  into  the  wildest 
and  most  impolitic  measures.  Imagining  their  cause  to  be  gun- 
ed,  the  nation  to  be  chained  at  their  feeC  and  to  be  incapable  of 
remstance  to  any  punishment  they  might  inflict,  they  disdained 
thesmallestdisguiseof  their  sentiments  and  expectations.  Thus^ 
in  one  of  their  inflammatory  pamphlets,  addressing  the  peopkf 
their  organ  exdaims,  *<  all  the  families  you  have  butcherod  and 

idundered,  those  who  have  escaped  your  fury,  and  whom  you  af- 
ect  to  despise ;  those  upon  whom  you  have  exercised  for  six-and- 
twenty  years  all  sorts  of  vexations  and  injustices,  and  for  whom 
you  entertain  a  sovereign  hatred,  are  no  longer  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  your  domination.  The  time  is  passed  for  tnese  things : 
the  king,  for  whom  we  have  suflbred  every  thing,  is  restiHred; 
tiie  monarchy  will  be  re-established,  and  so  shall  we,  and  yo« 
will  retuni  to  the  insignificance  from  which  you  aro8e."f  It  was 
upon  these  grounds  that  the  French  exclaimed,  <<  The  Bourbons 
and  their  firiends  have  returned  chex  tux 9  and  not  che%  nous/ /J** 
[HamCf  but  not  to  u$.] 

Not  confined  to  these  verbal  reclamations  of  their  jmfpertff 
they  proceeded  in  many  instances  both  to  force  and  to  mud,  for 
recovering  its  possession.  Researclies  w^re  made  into  the  vali- 
dity oi  the  sales  of  national  prqierfy,  and  sli^  pretexts  sufficed 
for  their  annulment.  In  one  instance,  a  property  of  fifty  thou- 
sand firancs  was  confiscated,  on  an  alleged  foilure  in  the  payment 
of  sixty  francs  in  j^art  of  the  purchase  money.  Instances  abo 
were  not  wanting,  m  wUch  the  ancient  pn^rietors  expdled  the 
occupants  by  ^orceof  arms,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law  ud  order* 

The  avidtty  which  was  manifested  for  the  recovery  of  the  oM 
estates,  was  acconqianied  by  ev^y  moik  of  contempt  for  the  peo- 
(de,  and  for  the  army,  wMdi  had  fought  their  battles.  Persecu- 
tion and  proscription  were  the  destined  portions  of  all  who  had 
favoured,  even  by  their  wishes,  the  march  of  the  revolution.  Hie 
expiatory  acts  ^  religion,  ordered  for  those  events  i^on  wUdi 
the  national  liberties  had  been  founded;  the  associations,  formed 
and  presided  by  the  grand  almoner,  for  sending  into  the  pm- 

•  Le  ConcifiaSeur.  f  t'lmlaiBll  deaduwet  ju0)6et. 
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Alices  ittiasioiiaries  to  rally  the  defeniers  of  the  throne  ttidthe 
altar,  were  prdiminaries  to  a  comfdete  counter-revolutioiif  and 
therefoi^  in  direct  ^i<dation  of  the  royal  charter. 

These  and  a  thousand  similar  acts,  which  it  is  difficslt  to  a»- 
Mgn  to  their  respective  authors,  but  which  all  emanated  from  the 
'  emigrant  spirit,  were  the  Ihiits  of  that  restoration,  which  the  &- 
reirn  troops  imposed  upon  tlie  country. 

To  these  facts  may  be  referred,  without  fear  of  contraffictioii, 
much  of  the  supposed  attachment  of  the  people  to  Napolecm,  and 
the  eagerness  and  unanimity  with  which  they  threw  off  their  ea- 
fiurced  alliance  to  the  king,  and  ranged  themselves  under  his 
banner.  The  royal  government,  by  its  conduct,  had  rendered  it- 
self hateful  to  the  people,  suspicious  to  the  pn^rietors  of  national 
pn^erty,  contemptible  to  the  army,  and  desperate  in  the  eyes  of 
every  lover  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  Napoleon,  tiie  re- 
newal of  a  military  despotism  was  probable,  as  destroctive  war 
was  inevitably  certain;  but  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  emi- 
grants were  expelled,  and  the  pecqde  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  gainers  by  the  exchange.  But,  however  fondly  the  people 
at  France  might  cling  to  ue  memory  of  Napoleon,  und^  the 
domihation  of  a  dyna^,  which  understood  not  the  chan^  that 
ftve-and-twenty  years  had  produced  in  France,  and  which  was 
opposed  in  all  its  personal  feelings  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  emperor  had  not  a  majority  ot 
friends  among  that  part  ot  the  population,  whidk  took  the  lead 
in  political  matters.  The  fact  indeed  is  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
hility  of  diqtute  by  a  circumstance,  even  yet,  not  very  generaltjr 
known  in  these  countries. 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  im- 
possibility of  a  long  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emigrants 
oeii^  felt,  and  a  conviction  entertained,  that  any  change  in  the 
conmtion  of  the  kingdom  would  be  for  the  better,  an  extoi- 
sive  conspiracy  was  formed  Cmt  expelling  the  Bourbons,  anl 
for  assembling  a  national  r^resentation,  to  decide  upon  tlie 
form  of  government,  which  should  be  substituted  fmr  the  mo- 
narchy. 

In  this  conspiracy  were  concerned  many  republicaBS  and 
lovers  of  the  English  form  of  government;  but  it  embraced  also 
military  and  other  characters  attached  personally  to  the  Imperiid 
dynasty.*  Tet  the  object  of  all  parties  being  the  efi^Ushment 
<n  national  independence,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  En- 
TOpt,  they  unanimously  agreed  (in  full  confid^ice  in  the  deda- 
rations  of  the  allies,  tiiat  their  hostility  was  personally  agmnst 
the  emperor,)  and  bound  themselves  to  each  other  in  a  solena 

«  Pttticobi^LeF- 
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^ligttioii^  to  exdu4»  N^mIboii  from  any  faifter  ooncam  in  the 
affairs  of  France.* 

At  the  moment  when  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  and 
When  the  first  morem^its  had  already  been  made  in  the  norths 
Napoleon  suddenly  burst  upon  the  Bourbons^  and  commenoed 
his  excursion  to  Paris.  To  declare  against  him  under  these 
circumstances,  would  have  been,  to  divide  the  kingdom,  and  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  common  enemy.  Submission  became  a 
matter  of  necessity:  and  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
taking  a  new  direction,  tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  con« 
stitutional  government,  and  the  imposition  <rf  effectual  restraints 
upon  the  emperor's  known  love  of  domination.  The  activity 
and  power  of  this  party  are  exldbited  in  the  p<^ular  language 
of  Napoleon's  manifestos;  and  his  dread  of  them  is  shown  m 
tbe  absurd  measures  he  precimtately  took,  to  strengthen  him* 
self  by  the  acU  additionnd.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  ab- 
sence with  the  army^  the  labours  of  the  representative  body 
were  directed  to  fortifying  themselves  agaiiist  arbitraiy  en* 
croachment,  in  case  of  his  returning  victorious  ftt>m  the  battle 
he  was  about  to  encounter;  and  their  successful  resistance  to 
his  attempt  at  seizing  the  dictatorship,  after  his  defeat  aD  Wa» 
terloo,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
actuated.!  Thus,  then,  for  a  second  time,  the  kioss  of  Enn^ 
placed  Nf^leon  on  the  throne  by  forcing  the  people  to  a  mea- 
sure which  had  only  comparative  recommendations;  and  thus 
again  ^ey  impeded  the  natural  course  of  the  nation  towards 
fireedom,  and  gave  a  new  and  destructive  tendency  to  the  march 
of  the  revolution. 

*  This  article  wm  liie  bant  of  fhe  iHiole  enterprise^  and  stood  fint  in  die 
agreement  To  betray  the  source  from  which  the  anecdote  is  derived»  vouk]* 
perfaapsy  compromise  the  veiy  respectable  individual  who  narrated  it  to  the 
author  of  these  pages.  The  authonty,  however,  is  inimediate»  and  such  as  en- 
titles it  to  eveiy  consideratiim. 

f  On  the  eTeninj  of  the  second  abdication,  in  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  Corps  L^gislatif,  Lucien,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  talent,  endeavoured 
to  n^y  that  body  round  his  brother.  In  summing  up,  however,  he  ventuiedL 
to  accuse  the  French  nation  of  levity,  and  want  or  perseverance.  To  tfatt 
assertion.  La  Fayette  replied,  **  C'est  une  assertion  calomnieuse  oue  celkv 
qu'on  vient  de  prof^rer.  f  omment  »-t^n  os^  accuser  la  nation  d^vmr  Stt 
Hg^Te  et  peu  pieTs^v^rante  i^  regard  de  I'empereur  NapoHoa/  Elle  \*u  sum 
duis  les  sables  d*£gypte,  et  dans  les  diaettB  de  Busne,  sur  daquante  cha»ip« 
de  bataille,  dans  ses  d^sastres,  comme  dans  ses  victoiref;  et  c'st  pour  I'l^ratf 
0uivi,  que  nous  avons  ii  re^^retter  le  sang  de  trois  mUlions  de  Fran^aif.*' 
[The  assertion  which  has  just  been  made  is  a  cahimny,— Who  dares  ac^ui^ 
the  nation  of  levity  and  want  of  perseverance  with  respect  to  the  emperor 
Napoleon  ^— We  have  followed  him  to  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  deserts 
of  Russia,  to  fifty  fields  of  battle,  in  his  disasters,  as  m  his  victories;  and  we 
have  followed  him  to  regret  the  blood  of  three  milBons  of  Frenchmen.] 

Tins  ^eech  has  been  somewhat  misrepresented:  it  is  now  girta  4i  €9^ 
nmsicated  to  the  author  by  the  general  hiniseIC 
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D«i*Bigtiie  whoie  of  tiie  hundred  dajH*  and  up  to  the  closmg  of 
the  chamber  of  representatives  against  the  members,  tlie  will  of 
the  nation  was  as  strongly  expressed  in  fovour  of  a  rational  free, 
^m,  as  the  circumstances  would  admit;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  arbitrary  measures, 
would'  have  continued  more  than  an  instrument  in  ilie  hands  dT 
'the  national  representation,  had  he  even  gained  the  battle  of 
'Waterloo*  The  boastful  way  in  which  he  acknowledged  his 
popular  title  to  the  throne;  the  change  in  his  manner;  his  mix- 
ing among  tJie  common  people;  and  Us  continual  anxiety  to 
captivate  good  opinion,  all  mailed  the  vast  increase  and  in- 
fluence of  liberal  qunions,  and  the  decisive  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  public  spirit,  since  the  period  of  his  former 
authority*  Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  such  men  as  Camot 
would  have  continued  in  his  ministry,  without  some  better  ob- 
ject than*  the  re-estabUshment  of  his  accustomed  despotism. 
,  The  defeat  of  Napdeon,  however,  gave  another  turn  to  affairs; 
and  the  moment  was  seized  (perhaps  not  very  judiciously)  for 
tbs  re-establishment  of  a  republican  government  The  declara- 
tion of  rights,  promulgated  by  the  representatives,  affords  ano- 
-tber  proof  of  t^e  dteadmess  of  the  thinking  classes,  to  flie  origi- 
'nal  principles  of  the  revolution,  for  it  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  made  by  tbo  omstituent  assembly  in  1789.* 


*  DedaraMon  of  rights,  made  by  the  national  jmeaUfly,  Jnhft  17B9. 

Katiire  has  miide  all  men  equal  and  free.  The  distinctions  necessary  to 
social  order  are  founded  solely  in  public  utility.  Eveiy  man  is  bom  with 
ii^ts»  inalienable  and  imprescriptible.  These  are  liberty  of  all  sects  and 
opinioBs,  the  right  to  preserve  life  and  honour,  the  right  of  pn^rty ;  the  free 
dl^osition  of  person,  Acuities,  and  industry;  fr«e  commumcstion  ofthoi^^kt 
by  every  means ;  the  pursuit  <xf  happiness;  the  resistance  to  cmpression. 

The  exercise  of  national  rights  has  no  other  bounds,  than  tnose  necessary 
for  their  common  enjo^ent.  No  man  can  be  bound  by  laws,  other  than  diose 
made  by  himself,  or  his  representatives;  and  which  are  already  promulgated, 
toiA  l^K^  applied.  The  sovereignty  lies  fanprescriptibljr  in  the  nation;  and 
no  iamvidQai,  or  body  of  pervons,  is  entitled  to  authority,  which  does  not 
esttRitte  expressly  from  that  somxe.    The  end  of  aU  government  is  pubBc 

•  |[ood;  and  uiis  requires  that  the  lendative,  executive,  and  ju£ciaiy  authori- 
ties, should  be  separate  and  defined;  and  that  i^dr  organization  ensure  a frte 
npresentation  of  the  cftizens,  the  responsibilitygf  ministeiB,  and  the  impar- 
tianty  of  judges.    The  laws  should  be  dear  and  firedse,  and  unifonnly  appfi- 

,  cable  to  every  dtisen.  The  taxes  should  be  neefy  voted,  and  equally  ss- 
"•eased.  Jtnd  ao  the  abueeM  whicht  in  the  cottree  of  oueceotive  j^eneratione,  crerp 
i^to  aU  human  inetOvtionM,  nece$mtaie  the  accarional  revimon  of  the  knot,  iegii 
«nd  poaceable  meant  ohouid  be  indicatedy  to  eruwre^  m  certain  caoeoy  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  national  deputieo,  for  the  expreao  pwfooe  of  oxtmdmng  otud 
corredingr  the  viceo  tf  the  comtitvtion. 

Declaration  of  rijfht9s  fifode  by  (he  r^tretentaOte  corpo^  m  1615. 
Liberty  [of  citizent— equafi^  in  dvO  and  polkical  rights— liberty  of  the 
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Hie  principles  promidgated  in  these  dedarations,  were  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  representatives^  and  form  the  basis  of 
the  creed  professed  by  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  nation*  It  may  seem 
extraordinary,  that,  actuated  by  such  sentiments,  the  French 
did  not  afford  a  more  effectual  opposition  to  the  career  of  their 
enemies*  But  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  resist- 
ance; when  a  beaten  and  dispersed  army,  without  the  materials 
of  war,  were  opposed  to  a  million  of  men  in  ai'ms;  when  doubt 
and  distraction  prevailed  in  the  senate,  and  no  rallying  point 
was  Qipen  for  public  spirit,  it  is  difficult  to  find  erounds  for  effort^ 
or  encouragement  for  hope.  The  enslaved  condition  of  the  press 
also  had  rendered  the  promulgation  of  a  natural  sentiment  slow 
and  uncertain;- and  there  was  little  confidence  among  individuals^ 
respecting  the  real  feeling  of  the  country;  the  obstacles  there* 
fore  to  a  gueriUa  war  were  apparently  insurmountable.  Witii 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  fighting  another  pitched  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Paris,  great  difference  of  opinion  subsisted  at  the 
time  in  council,  and  still  subsists  among  the  people.  The  judg* 
m^it  of  Camot,  Yandamme,  and  the  majority  of  the  assembly, 
all  against  the  risk,  is  entitled  to  omsiderahle  weight.  The 
danger  of  delivering  Paris  to  pillage,  tiie  universal  and  well- 
founded  distrust  of  Fouch^,  and  of  other  leaders;  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  the  cause,  even,  in  the  result  of  a  victory,  are  al) 
available  excuses  f(»*  not  fighting*  How  far  a  confidence  in  the 
declarations  of  the  allies,  and  c^  the  pledge  given  to  the  house 
of  commons  by  the  British  ministry,  may  be  entitled  to  the  sarn^ 
claim,  is  more  than  problematical. 

The  engagements  of  the  allies  with  Louis  XVIII  were  evident, 
and  the  wh^e  tenor^  their  court  conduct,  in  congress,  exhibit- 
ed a  decided  hostility  to  the  revolutionary  jninciple.  To  hope 
flurtthey  woold  tolenitein  France  a  republicaa,  or  even  a  really 
rejNres^tative  system  of  government,  to  expect  at  their  hanib 
gny  disp^isation  which  would  leave  France  an  unshackled  and 
lO^poBwmting  power  in  the  European  balance,  was  a  stretch  of 
credttliCy,  whu^h  can  only  be  justified  as  the  laist  clinging  effort 
of  drowning  despair.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  were  ear- 
aest  in  their  love  dT  liberty,  there  was  no  desperation  equal  to 
im  incondHmial  surr^nd^.    The  army  which  retreiri^  behind 

preBS— libei^  of  worship— the  representative  system— the  necessaiy  consent 
of  the  people  to  levy  troops  and  taxes — ^responsibility  of  nwnisters. 

N.  B.  T6  these  articles  were  added  others,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
•tances  of  the  times.    Such  are — 

Irrevocability  of  sales  of  national  property — irrevocability  of  extsdng*  pro- 
prietorships—abolition  of  tithes^  of  nobilily,  ancient  and  modem,  hereditaiy 
aiul  feudal— abolition  of  confiscation,  in  all  cases— oblivion  of  past  political 
acts  and  votes-institution  of  the  legion  of  honoui^^a-contimiance  of  rewaids  to 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  pennons  to  their  widows— institutioa  of  juridi^ 
iBunovabifity  of  judges— guanntee  of  the  national  debt     > 
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tbib  Lcnre  was  coii8id»«lile ;  nany  chieb  were  eag^  to  AgkAp 
and  an  inWd  have  obeyed^  had  the  order  for  battle  been  given: 
every  house  in  Barb  woidd  have  formed  a  citadel,  and  the  aiege 
mieht  have  been  protracted,  like  that  of  Sarragoasa.  Had  the 
defence  of  Paris  been  nndertaken,  merely  as  a  means  of  obtafn- 
ingt^vis,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  8iiiqK)6e  that  the  eftclMroiild 
have  been  conmderable.  The  allies  must  have  (ett  great  hesita- 
tion in  commitdng  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  pos- 
terity, by  the  destruction  of  die  finest  city  of  the  Christian  con- 
tinent the  centre  cf  civilization,  the  h<Hne  of  nearly  half  amil- 
Son  of  human  beings,  the  dep6t  of  the  principal  remains  of  an- 
liquity,  and  of  the  fine  arts.  The  common  v<rfce  of  mankiiid 
would  have  exclaimed  against  the  violation.  At  all  events,  the 
^dstence  of  France  was  not  dependant  on  that  of  Paris;  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Moscow  afforded  a  recrat  example.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  must  be  a  bdd  and  confid^t  judge,  who  shall  presume 
unhesitating  to  condemn  tli«  French  for  a  tame  submission, 
under  such  circumstances*  The  Bourbons  had  received  a  fresh 
lesson,  aj^Murently,  sufficient  to  instruct  the  slowest  intellects  in 
the  conduct  they  ou^t  to  pursue.  The  eyes  of  Eurc^  wore 
men  to  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  government  in  France;  and 
the  finances  of  its  most  inveterate  eneiny  were  rapidly  exhanst- 
ing.  Every  thing,  therefore,  promised,  that  the  coalition  would 
in  a  few  years  spontaneously  melt  and  foE  asonder,  and  wdqM 
leave  the  nation  to  its  own  exertions.  Much  then,  was  ta  be 
expected  from  a  Fabian  policy:  and  when  human  life,  and  the 
accumulated  comforts  of  an  immense  metropolis  were  at  stake, 
there  might  be  reason  in  ceasingfrom  a  desperate  sU'uggle,  and 
in  preserving  the  natikmal  strength  for  a  period  of  briber  ans- 
(Mces,  and  more  rational  expectation. 

It  has  been  acustomary  attack  i^on  the  rev^dutien,  to  assert 
that  the  French  are  at  once  unworthy  and  incapable  of  Iib»4y; 
and  that  a  forcible  reinstatement  ot  the  Bourbons  would  be  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  a  thou^tless  and  inconsiderate  Fof*^ 
This  position  is  certainly  convenient  By  an  easy  generaliza- 
tion, it  follows,  that  some  despotisms  are  necessaiy;  and  ike 
necessity  may,  in  its  turn,  be  applied  to  every  particabur  in- 
stance. It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  show  tiiat  tiiere  exists 
any  cause  latent  in  the  climate,  diet,  or  other  physicai  condi- 
tions of  the  nation,  which  unfits  them  for  that  liberty,  which  is 
the  common  right  of  aD  mankind;  and  with  respect  to  moral 
causes,  they  have  not  yet  had  that  fair  trial  whkhls  adequate  to 
decide  the  question. 

The  eiyoyment  of  rights  is  connected  with  the  performance 
of  duties,  and  the  habits  of  freemen  cannot  be  suddenly  imj^-ess- 
ed  upm  a  generation  nourished  in  slavery.    But  the  progress 
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wUch  the  natton,  under  everj  disadvantage,  has  made  in  polid* 
cal  knowl^ge,  is  bjr  no  means  inconsidert^e. 

The  fidelity  with  which  the  office  of  juryman  is  discharged  in 
France,  has-been  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  volume :  and 
in  the  worst  epochs  of  the  revdution,  corruption  in  the  exarcise 
of  the  elective  franchise  was  unl^nown :  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
people  are  neilher  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  libeiiy,  nor  ig* 
Bcnrant  of  the  basis  on  which  it  is  founded**  The  leading  defect 
in  the  political  character  of  the  French,  is  the  want  of  a  proper 
jeidousy  o(  the  minutest  infringement  of  popular  rights ;  it  is  an 
insensibility  to  individual  outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the  8ubject# 
where  jHivate  interests  are  not  concerned  |  and  the  secret  is  bei 
trayed  in  tlie  co-existence  of  an  habeas  corpus  law,  with  Fouche's 
system  of  police. 

There  are,  and  there  necessarily  must  be,  in  such  a  caintal  as 
Paris,  a  large  body  of  persons  prone  to  submission,  ana  ready 
to  purchase  ease  and  nches  by  compliance  and  flattery.  The 
inferior  writers  Tmore  especially  the  otmaUle  [rabblel  of  litera- 
ture) have  cpEhibited  a  disgraceful  want  of  public  «qpirit  and  cha- 
racter;  but  the  numerous  examples  of  stem  and  innejdble  seduc- 
tion, viuch  the  r^eated  revolutions  of  the  last  thirty  years  have 
called  into  evidence,  ar^  am|dy  sofldent  to  redeem  the  national 
rqfNitation :  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  names  of  Iol  Fayette,  Carnot, 
and  Gregoire.  If  reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  upon  indivi- 
dual observation,  a  devotion  to  the  mterests  of  the  country,  and 
a  readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  recovery  of  its  liber* 
ties,  are  much  HUM*e  conimon  ttian  egotism  and  apatiiy,  among 
the  more  respectable  classes.  In  France,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
less  patriotism  among  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  which 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  returns  of  tiie  shop^  but  with  the 
cultivator  of  the  sdl,  whose  attachment  to  his  country  springs 
from  an  expansion  of  his  domestic  feelings,  the  sentiment  is 
warm,  animated,  and  ^terprising.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
tiie  agricultural  peculation  would  rise  in  a  mftss,  should  the  in- 
terference of  foreigners  be  pushed  too  &r,  and  the  sense  of  na- 
tional degnbdation  be  brouj^t  too  closely  home  to  the  bosoms  ai 
the  community. 

Situated  as  France  has  been  (it  cannot  too  <rflen  be  repeated,) 
some  contradiction  in  the  popular  feelings  was  inevitable.  Witn 
-ttecessities  the  most  omosite,  with  desires  the  most  incompatible, 
now  struff^ing  for  Imerty,  and  now  contending  for  political  ex- 
istence, tiie  nation  has  been  compelled  to  vibrate  between  consti- 
tutional security  and  external  strength ;  and  it  has  been  led  to  em- 

l%e  conaemMUDe  has  been*  tiiat  policy^  dMiiriur  to  manage  the  elec- 


tors, has  curtailed  theii  lights,  both  by  open  attacks,  and  by  insidious  compK- 
cation  in  the  mode  of  dtoetioo.    **  Trovata  la  legge}*  lays  the  Italian  pioveib, 
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brace  forms  of  goTeranieiit  the  most  opposite  in  character^  aiiA 
C(mtradictoi7  in  princqile.  StiU,  however^  like  Proteus  in  tbe 
arms  dT  nercul^  the  rev<dution,  in  all  its  metamorphoses,  has 
preserved  its  indiyidoality;  it  has  tended  uniformly  io  the  same 
ends,  and  has  pursued  its  course  with  a  steady,  if  not  an  unde- 
viating  regularity. 

To  judge  of  tlie  political  sentiments  of  the  French,  at  ttie  p^e^ 
sent  day,  it  is  sufficient  to  inquire,  what  has  been  the  scope  of 
the  revolution*  If  its  tendency  has  been  to  take  from  the  few, 
and  to  give  to  the  many,  there  can^not  be  a  doubt,  that  the  ma- 
jority are  favourable  to  its  continuance,  and  dread  the  establish- 
ment of  any  pow^*  t^iding  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  they 
have  obtained.  The  division  of  the  national  pn^rty  into  an 
infinity  of  smidl  possessions,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  attach  a  great 
mass  of  the  peofdte  to  the  revolution*  The  vast  multitudes  of 
peasants,  masters  of  alittle  tenement,  a  garden  well  stocked  aad 
cultivated,  and  teeming  with  vegetable  life ;  proprietors  of  a 
small  plot  of  land,  a  cow,  a  pig,  and  poultry,  with  good  clothes, 
and  an  abundance  of  excellent  beddings  while  they  bear  testi* 
mony  to  the  benefits  which  France  has  derived  from  its  first  po- 
litical change,  aifOTd  an  overwhelming  mass  of  iimilacable  hos- 
tility to  whatev^  tends  to  ^biake  the  security  of  the  national 
sales. 

Another  interest,  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  restarationt 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  abolHion  at  tithes.  The  immense 
benefit,  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  derive  fi*om  that  revo- 
lutionary measure,  keeps  alive  an  hatred  and  a  jealousy  of  the 
ancient  system,  whose  spirit  is  bigotry,  and  whose  supporters 
are  known  to  consider  the  clergy,  not  ^y  as  religious  guides, 
but  as  the  pillars  <rf' the  throne,  as  advocates  of  divine  ri^t,  and 
as  ready  and  useful  assistants  in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  go- 
vernment. Neither  can  the  Fr^ich  filrmer  be  deceived  by  the 
sophistry,  so  ccmstantiy  played  off  in  Eng^i^d,  ttud;  the  HQUt 
fiifls  exclusively  t>n  the  landlord,  for  they  have  fdt  the  diffier- 
ence.  They  have  compared  the  o|^>osite  condition  of  a  tilhed 
and  untith^  cultivator:  they  {iractically  know  that  tiie  tax  is 
not  so  much  levied  on  the  soil,  as  upon  the  industry  and  cay^ta^y 
which  render  it  productive. 

Another  class  <^  persons,  bound  by  the  same  tie  of  faiterest  to 
the  revolution,  k  that  of  the  younger  childrra  of  weattlqr  tuair 
lies.  By  alaw,  whose  wisdom  isequaMed  only  by  its  kmuuuly, 
the  vanity  of  the  parent  is  prevented  fnsm  re^icing  his  tmaif 
to  beggary,  in  order  to  ^irich  the  elder  branch.  By  (his  ktw 
the  bounds  of  caprice  are  regulated,  by  the  number  of  children. 
The  man  -wti^  has  one  child  only,  may  alknate  one  half  <lf  tite 
prope»^,  at  pleasufie.  If  he  have  two  children,  he  is  coamdM 
to  reserve  two-thuHls,  to  divide  between  them ;  it  he  have  fliree* 
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his  power  of  alietiation  extends  onlj  to  (me-fimrtb  ofhiBfrofer^ 
ty.*  A  law  like  tliis,  wliich  provides  for  fhe  comfort  of  all  the 
members  of  a  family^  which  gives  value  to  property,  by  its  dif- 
fusion and  circulation,  and  protects  the  state  from  the  danger 
ftnd  corruption  of  overgrown  fortunes,  manifestly  strikes  at  the 
very  root  oS  the  feudal  system,  and  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  the  restoration.  The  ancient  regime  is  in  its  es- 
sence privilege,  favour,  and  distinction*  The  subseniency  of 
the  younger  children  to  the  hereditary  supporters  of  the  family 
dignity  and  splendour,  is  no  less  a  pui;  of  the  system,  than  the 
existence  itself  of  such  representatives ;  the  law  tlierefore  must 
"be  repealed  or  modified,  in  a  way  unfavourable  to  the  mass  of 
the  population,  who  will  not  easily  forget  the  benefits  they  have 
enjoyed,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  under  the  protection  of  the 
revolutionary  principle. 

Anotlier  description  of  persons,  whose  interests  are  injured 
by  the  restoration,  is  that  of  the  private  soldiers  and  subaJtem 
oflicers  of  the  army ;  who,  without  being,  as  tlieir  enemies  as- 
sert, eager  after  plunder,  and  discontented  with  any  settled  or- 
der of  society,  may  regret  the  competency  to  succeed  to  the  high- 
est military  honours,  and  the  certainty  which  merit  enjoyed  of 
finding  its  level,  independently  of  birth  or  court  favour.  Tl^ 
French  government  have  thought  it  eood  policy  to  disband  the 
ren^ains  of  the  imperial  army,  in  order  to  disarm  and  separate 
men,  whose  habits  of  mutual  confidence  and  of  trust  in  their 
-commanders,  gave  them  a  dangerous  advantage  over  their  em- 

Sloyers,  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  fresh  levies  will 
e  less  national,  or  less  prejudiced  against  the  new  government, 
than  their  predecessors.  They  are  equally  alive  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  minciple  of  promotion;  they  are  the 
natural  successors  to  the  glory,  to  the  regrets,  and  to  tiie  wishes 
•of  the  disbanded  army ;  and  tLey  are  §illy  as  much  awake  to  the 
ridicide  of  supei-annuated  generals,  and  holiday  colonds.  The 
imperial  soldiery,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  to  their  original 
occupations,  exiiibited  the  extraordinary  picture  of  lieutenants  at 
the  plough,  and  captains  in  wagoners'  frocks.  Very  many  ^i 
these  men,  promotnl  trom  the  rwks,  and  acquainted  with  ^ 
charms  of  comparative  idleness  and  wealth,  while  tbey  are  cob^ 
ficious  of  tlie  services  by  which  they  rose  to  command,  cannot  re- 
press the  disdain  and  disgust  with  which  they  return  tp  servile 
habits,  nor  conceal  their  hatred  to  the  new  (ntler  of  government, 
which  occasions  their  present  obscurity.    Ii^  the  bosom  of  tiieir 

Bative  villages,  they  become  the  centres  of  complaint— 4he/Mi  of 
•  sedition;  and  they  will  long  jM-escrve  alive  in  the  country  the 

existing  fedings,  respecting  the  restoration.    This  descriptioii 
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won  by  protfclioii ;  forit  is  the  nature  of  soldiers  to  attach  them- 
selves to  those  by  whom  they  are  paid:  at  present,  they  are  at 
once  monuments  of  fiided  g^ory^  and  ready  instruments  for  th^ 
first  chief,  who  may  start  in  (qip(»ition4o  ihe  reigning  dynasty. 
But  if  there  be  any  class  of  society  moreferrent  in  its  attach- 
ment to  the  revolution,  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  annl- 
hiiation  of  constitutional  rights,  it  is  that  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  men.  Under  this  appellation  it  is  not  intended  to  in- 
clude the  official  scribblers,  wjio,  divested  alike  of  literary,  as 
of  moral  character,  remain  steadily  attached  to  the  minister  of 

tolice  for  the  time  being ;  and  who,  in  consideration  of  a  few 
undred  francs,  are  prepared  with  essays,  odes,  and  epithala- 
miums,  tragedies,  operas,  and  farces,  to  adulate,  or  satirize 
to  prove,  or  disprove,  according  to  the  reigning  politics  of  th^ 
day.  Tlie  constantly  increasing  influence  of  public  opinion  has 
given  importance  to  the  labours  of  these  men,  in  the  estimaticui 
of  tlie  mmister ;  while  the  meanness  of  their  employment,  and 
their  facility  of  tergiversation,  have  secured  them  from  perse- 
xution.  The  same  persons,  therefore,  have  eulogized  in  suc- 
cession the  republic,  the  emperor,  and  the  king ;  and  they  re- 
main, .like  the  feline  tribe,  attached  to  the  house,^  while  ihtj 
equally  and  in.  turns  caress  all  ite  various  and  successive  in- 
habitimts. 

The  genuine  literati,  and  more  especially  the  men  of  sciencey 
both  by  interest  and  principle,  must  be  attached  to  the  revolu- 
^  tion,  which  had  raised  the  dignity  of  talent,  by  opening  every 
employment  in  the  state  to  general  competition,  and  had  removed 
the  various  impedim^its,  with  which  bieotry  and  a  mistaken 
policy  had  circumscribed  and  controlled  tne  freedom  of  enquiry. 
Unembarrassed  in  their  functions,  and  raised  in  the  scale  of 
society,  not  more  by  th^egradation  of  the  honours  of  aristo- 
cratic distinction,  than  by  their  own  positive  increase  in  utilitj 
and  importance,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  hostile  to  an 
event,  which  (dunges  them  in  their  ancient  roture,  by  raisii^  to 
the  surface  a  description  <^  persons,  whose  eminence  has  no 
necessary  connexicm  either  with  knowledge  or  morals ;  and  it  is 
just  that  they  should  distrust  a  family  and  a  government,  wtiich 
for  centuries  had  persecuted  with  unrelenting  severity,  all  <^ 
nions  which  did  not  coincide  with  the  prescrmed  scale  of  fani^ 
tidsm  and  subserviency.  The  scientific  classes  are  besides  wc9 
aware  that  the  king  ent^iains  a  personal  dislike  to  them,  from 
the  share  they  have  had,  or  have  be6n  sujq^osed  to  have  ha^,  la 
the  conduct  of  the  revolution,  while  his  exclusive  affection  fir 
belleslettres,  and  his  distaste  for  the  sciences,  make  but  bm 
claims  on  their  admiration  or  esteem.  In  Nap<deon,  on  the  con- 
trary^ the  men  ctf  science  found  a  warm  friend,  and  a  co-qpe- 
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HSnk  protector.  Tliat  &e  poeseised  aff  the  aoyyrtiettts  tft 
whicb  he  pretended,  is  not  jHrobaUe.  Tbe  Kfe  ^  a  soldier  it 
but  litde  faTourable  to  such  varioiis  and  extrasive  pnmiits* 
But  that  he  was  a  good  mathematician,  a  competsmt  chemist^  ao 
admirer  fat  least)  of  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  all  tbe  <Midine9 
of  natanu  and  {riiysiological  science,  is  beyond  doubt,  or  con^ 
tradiction.  He  enjoyed  also  k  faculty,  of  which  all  kings  are 
dearous,  from  its  imposing  and  useful  results,  that  of  a  good 
natural  tact  for  inquiry,  for  adopting  the  ideas  of  others  in  coii# 
▼ersation,  apd  giving  them  the  air  of  originating  with  himseU^ 
By  this  faculty,  he  was  enabled  to  dictate  to  artists  on  sculpture 
and  painting,  to  criticise  composition  with  musicians,  and  in 
conversation  with  the  different  professors,  to  dr^w  them  out, 
and  dismiss  them,  contented  with  themsdves,  and  impressed 
with  an  high  idea  of  his  own  talents  and  accomplishments."* 
Well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  sciences  in  improving  m^ 
hufactures,  advancing  agriculture,  and  increasing  the  means, 
of  defence  in  war,  he  was  equally  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  that 
iaise  and  sophistical  metq)hysic,  which  had  been  the  boast  and 
triumph  at  schodmen ;  and  which  had  so  largely  contributed 
to  plunge  Europe  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  While,  tiierao 
fore,  knowledge  had  every  thing  to  hcpe  from  him,  as  a  jn^^ 
tector,  it  had  the  less  to  fearfix^m  his  craft,  aa  air'emperor.  ^  It 
will  ever  remain  as  a  testimony  of  his  enlarged  views  and  libe* 
ral  respect  for  science,  that  the  first  article  ei  the  treaty  heiii^ 

Kised  iipon  Naples,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  stipulated  for 
e  release  of  Dolcmiieu,  the  naturalist,  who  had  been  made  pri* 
soneron  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  had  been  treated  with  every 
indignity,  which  barbarity  and  pusillanimous  vengeaiice  couM 
inflict. 

It  is  not  then  wonderfiil,  that  N^leon  in  a  ^reat  measure 
succeeded  to  captivate  many  of  that  class  of  his  subjects,  and  ta 
blind  them  to  the  fatal  consequences  dT  his  denntic  cbaract^. 
The  habits  which  the  revolution  has  occasimed  of  substituting 
{uractical  notions  of  expediency,  for  theoretkal  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, have  also  induced  many  to  give  then*  support,  or  at  least 
their  tadt  consent  to  his  government,  who  were  intrinsically  de- 
mocratic, and  who  looked  fqrward  impatientiy  to  the  qmch^ 
which  shmld  emancipate  science  from  pi^nage,  and  the  repttl»* 
he  from  domination;  esteeming  the  then  existing  ord^  of  things 
to  be  transitory,  and  to  be  necessitated  by  circumstances,  whidk 
at  no  very  distuit  day  might  cease  to  be  influential.  Upon  the 
^hde  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  majority  of  the  most  reject- 

*  It  U  thus  that  he  is  said  to  have  fot  a  moment  seduced  Beiqamin  Con. 
itant,  and  to  hare  tamed  the  republican,  by  a  mizfeure  of  adountion  R>r  fait 
•b|lHy»  and  of  coiiiGideBGe  with  hisopiBiosa 
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dUe  ineflriMm^tids  Mtynm  im  sentiraiQt  rqnridkan^  and  llMii 
ttiose  who  escaped  from  the  personal  inflaence  (it  migfat  almost 
be  ca&ed  fiMdnation)  of  tlM  emperor,  have  never  deviated  firom 
that  poltticat  prlncii^e.  But  whether  th^  have  resisted  Impe- 
rial solidtationy  or  hate  yidded  up  tiie  noble  indqpendence  which 
shoold  always  accompany  genius,  the  whde  body  seem  at  heart 
muted  in  a  loveof  rational  uberty  and  a  free  government,  wbkA 
is  more  or  less  openly  exhibited,  according  to  the  varyii^enei^ 
and  canritour  of  individual  character.  It  is  but  justice,  bMiwefcr, 
to  state,  that  since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  hostilities  were 
commenced  by  the  court,  who,  in  violation  of  their  solemn  pro- 
mise, that  none  should  be  pursued  for  political  c^iinions  or  acts, 
dismissed  from  the  national  institute  its  most  eflkient  membcirs; 
and  in  <»tler  tD  diminish  stiH  forther  the  influence  of  this  body, 
bndie  it  up  into  separate  academies.  The  enterpising  and  sci* 
entlfic  Camot,  who  had  in  the  most  difficult  times  preserved  the 
integrity  of  bis  princiides,  who,  sacrificing  to  his  country,  al 
perMffud  feelings,  had  stepped  fiM-ward  to  protect  the  national  in- 
dependence, was  among  tiie  first  struck  ofi'tte  Bst,  aKhough  his 
eandour  and  simplicity  of  faith  might  have  aflbrded  a  far  surer 
pledge  ^f  security  to  tiie  reigning  dynasty,  than  can  be  found  m 
4he  sycophan^  of  that  host  of  temporizers,  who  have  deserted 
tiie  imperial  Ibr 'tiM  royal  court,  and  are  again  ready  to  pass 
over  to  any  otlier  cause,  which  pronuses  an  increase  of  enmio^ 
mente  or  honoure  to  the  seceder. 

'  In  the  same  proscrqition  stands  also  Gregoire,  the  advocate 
-of  negro  emancipation,  the  unsubdued  supporter  of  reUgious  flree- 
^om^  the  upholder  of  tiie  Christian  religion,  and  tiie  protector  of 
its  jnlestSf  at  a  moment  when  all,  who  valued  safety  idiove  ho- 
nour and  conscience,  were  eager  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  to 
vittest  their  sinoerityr  by  persecutbig  the  <*rgy. 

In  tins  barbarous  sacrifice  of  science  to  vengeance,  even 
Monge,  the  projector  of  the  institntion  itself,  and  one  <^  the  best 
Oleometers  of  France,  was  not  spared.  Where  at  that  moment 
were  the  fimmess  and  dignity  which  should  t>elong  to  etevated 
:|par8uite?  Whtart  the  couraget,  which  scii^ice  and  virtue  shouM 
•inspire?  Had  a  body,  so  reqiectable,  and  so  weighty  in  public 
opinion,  as  the  institote,  have  omosed  but  a  passive  resistance 
(ff  the  phrase  be  allowable)  to  this  {n-diminary  persecution ;  had 
"mey  either  resigned  tlieir  seats,  or  refkued  to  fiu  up  tiM)  jdaces  of 
iQie  ejected  mendiers,  how  difl^rent'a  character  mi^t  tiiey  havo 
^i^nsssed  upon  the  government!  What  a  torrent  of  bh>od  might 
•tiiey  have  saved!  What  a  tremendous  re-action  posably  p^ 
vented! 

The  only  set  of  men  decidedly  favourable  to  the  restoratim, 
if  the  emigrants  and  privileged  persons  be  excepted,  are  the  law- 
yers,  who  find  in  the  simple  enactments,  and  equal  jurisprudaice 
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#f  Ae  Code  Napolteii,  aft  ohttaok  to  litigiiliM»  MgUbr  mttvoor^ 
lUe  to  their  econoaik;  imd  arnhMaoiis  views.  The  elder  members 
q£  Ike  UiWf  especially  the  renMdni  of  the  micieat  farUai^eiits^ 
obliged  to  reeommenoe  their  studiea,  yet  averse  fivun  the  labour 
of  leamiiig,  look  back  with  rqpret  to  those  fiM^ms,  without  whicW 
thdr  orij^iial  stock  of  acquired  knowledge  is  useless  and  aHtt« 
fuated.  The  gens  de  robe  [gownmenj^  also»  holding  uiul^  the 
Md  regime,  a  middle  place  in  society,  and  emoying  a  sort  of  se-: 
condary  nobility,  inherit  many  of  tiie  prekidices  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  consider  themselves  as  degraded  by  the  revolutiom 
It  is  a  circumstance  most  unfinlunate  for  humanify,  tiiat  the 
lawyers,  whose  interests,  well  understood,  should  universally  at- 
tach them  to  tbt  cause  of  liberty,  are,  in  foct,  extremely  prone 
to  lend  th^Bselves  to  arbitrary  power,  aiid  prefer  the  honours 
and  emokiments  which  a  numarcn  .can  bestow,  to  the  elevation 
and  distinction  that  free  forms  of  government  hold  out  to  talent 
and  to  pubEc  services.  No  situation  in  dviliaed  life  is  murt 
dignifi<»l  than  that  of  the  lawyer  in  a  free  state,  administering 
justice  witiiout  bias  or  partiality ;  no  condition  is  more  abjea 
than  that  of  a  slavish  and  complying  bar,  distorting  the  laws  to 
o{qiress  the  subject,  and  known  only  by  tiie  injuries  it  inflicts  on 
society*  It  is,  howevw,  but  justice  to  state,  that  the  French 
lawyers  are  not  unamious  in  their  hostility  to  liberty ;  that 
ma^y  of  them,  disgusted  at  the  reooUeetion  of  revolutionary  vis* 
fence,  and  influenced  by  their  habitual  love  of  established  ordeiv 
regard  tlie  reigning  dynasty  as  the  instruments  of  peace;  and 
that  many  more  are  aaiious  to  establish  a  real  representative 
i^stem,  and  hnA  rather  to  that  end  than  to  the  qualities  of  the 
governor,  or  to  tlie  peculiar  form,  under  which  the  govemmei^ 
shall  be  administered* 

To  this  moral  view  of  the  state  of  popular  ojMnion  may  be  uf^ 
pended  the  geographical  estimate  of  Fouch^  whose  situation,  as 
minister  of  police,  entitles  htm  to  considerable  credit,  i^pon  a 
point  like  the  present  His  views,  likewise,  will  afford  a  neces- 
sary correcticm  of  propositions,  which  are  inevitably  somewhat 
loo  general^  and  will  aid  in  a  further  approximation  towards 
truth* 

The  north  of  France,  according  to  his  statement  is  in  oeneral 
SMMlerate.  The  ^iifest,e^ecially  La  Vendee,  is  royalist ;  but  the 
great  cities  do  not  always  partake  in  the  enthusiasm,  which  the 
country  people  fed  in  favour  of  the  ancient  regime.  Auvergne 
is  constiti^Mwally  diqiosed,  while  in  Lyons  there  are  two  par- 
ties. In  the  south,  royalism  is  of  a  more  fanatical  and  inflam- 
mable character,  and  manifests  itself  by  a  degree  of  outrage  and 
viok^nce,  which  serves  only  to  ^erate  disgust,  and  to  aggravate 
hostility  to  the '  royal  cause  m  other  quarters.  In  t»e  great 
towns  also  of  this  pmrt  9i  FrMP€»  and  amongst  the  labouring 


MMT,  l^tftjr  is  6y  m  means  go  general,  or  methe,  aai  Oe  tn^ 
lli«  proleslant  popiilation  is  an&Towidile  to  the  ^ 
from  Reread  of  re-actum,  and  on  appit^nsio^  <>^  pca«c«tion. 
b  the  east,  Alsace,  Lc»Taiae,  the  three  bishoprics,  the  Arden^ 
■es,  Champaigne,  Bursimdy^  Franche  Cointe,  and  Daaphi&y» 
are  oppoMd  to  the  royal  djmasty.  With  respect  to  Paris,  the 
€apitid  contains  within  its  prednds  a  siiflkient  mnnber  of  al 
CM^ons,  to  give  a  temporary  and  alternate  triamph  to  each  parw 
^,  as  circnmstanoes  become  favourable  to  its  dotninati^m*  At 
the  epoch  of  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  llie  course  of  a  few  how8, 
the  white  cockade  disappeared  from  the  streets,  and  was  super* 
seded  by  thotn-cokwred  riband;  and  this  did  not  so  much  arise 
from  the  tN-giversatmi  <rf  individuals,  as  from  the  retreat  of  on^ 
party,  and  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  other ;  yet  thepnUic 
places  were  always  crowded*  In  case  of  civil  war,  Foiicli6  cal- 
eulates  that  the  royalists  would  prevail  in  ten  departments,  that 
parties  would  be  balanced  in  fifteen,  and  that  in  the  rest  a  few 
royaUsIs  would  be  opposed  to  the  mass  of  tlie  peofde.  It  is 
imaUy  imagined,  that  the  French  take  but  little  interest  m  the 

CUtiral  events  which  are  passing  before  them;  but  tiie  revwse 
most  certainly  the  truth.  -^ 

faidependentiy  of  the  diffusion  ot  educotkn,  the  return  of  so 
UMmy  veterami^ram  the  army  disseminates,  stmong  the  comraoM 

Cple,  a  spirit  of  observaMon  and  refiectkm;  and  the  inimht 
ts  of  the  d^artments  bold  the  Parisians  in  contempt,  for  their 
apparent  fickleness  and  absence  of  determined  sjurit.  Durtng 
our  residence  in  Faiis,  we  were  assureil^by  a  gentleman,  recent* 
ly  returned  from  a  considerable  tour,  that  Uiis  sentisftent  wan 
univwsal;  and  that  in  one  instance,  in  which  the  moDicipaM^. 
thought  proper  to  parade  the  royal  bust  through  the  streets  of 
flie  town,  to  form  what  they  term  an  inanguration,  tiie  mayor 
and  his  officers  could  not  find  an  individual  to  join  the  proces* 
sion,  and  that  the  groups  in  ttie  street  turned  thdo*  backs  as  U 
passed,  aibcting  not  to  be  aware  of  ttie  transaction. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  peifohition,  the  intereot  taken  ift 
p^itics  was  universal^- and  pamphlets  and  gaaette%  adapted  te 
all  comprehensions,  appeared  in  varied  and  rapid  prtrfhsion. 

The  violence  of  the  jacobin  fiicti<Hi  for  a  toie  repressed  d 
public  demonstmtions,  and  the  political  agitation  was  omflnedl 
to  the  terroiist  chieb  of  the  revolutionary  committees.  Tl^sp^ 
rit  of  the  people,  however,  continued  to  show  itself,  in  the  seal 
and  purity  of  the  elections.  The  reign  <rf  Ni^Ndeon  was  lifcwrise 
successfid  in  repressing  tte  manifestation  of  opmiony  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  his  police,  or  with  military  go- 
vernment. But  the  restoration  dT  1B14,  brought  the  mblic  mmd 
once  more  to  bear  upon  politics,  and  the  reign  of  the  hundred 
days  renewed^  the  ne^sotodastionseC-ropubliGantiher^.  At 


tte  present  momenty  if  dqpmed  of  their  liglits  lis  dlteetui,  the 
people  are  cloeely  occupied  wiA  puUic  interests.  Wifli  iess  out* 
^neuntexpo^ssion  tiian  at  ike  commencemeiit  of  the  revolutioHf 
there  reigns  a  greater  degree  of  p<Atical  good  sense.  Public 
discttssicms  in  tavemsy  and  petitions  for  redms  of  grie^aneesy  of 
course  cannot  take  place,  as  th^  were  wont  to  do  in  tins  coun« 
tty.  Bi^  the  genius  of  the  government,  and  the  nioBMinta]7  las- 
situde of  tiie  nation,  fatigued  by  the  immensity  df  its  sacrifices* 
are  adverse  to  such  public  acts.  The  abuse  also  which  the  Ja* 
oobbiB  made  of  clubs,  and  the  certain  death  which  f<ntner  signa- 
tures to  petitions,  hostile  to  their  principles,  entailed  on  the 
wretched  victims  of  their  reign^  omtiibuted  to  bring  tiiese  mea- 
sures mto  disrepute.  But  a  national  and  an  indUvidual  sentiment 
ai  patriotism,  an  entire  conviction  of  the  equality  of  rigMs 
among  atl  orders  of  the  state,  and  an  attachment  to  the  btt»s  of 
Ihe  constitution,  pervade  private  conversations,  and  gtvo  a  very 
general  tone  to  Fjrench  society. 

.  Compressed  by  domestic  tyranny  and  by  foreign  invasion^ 
puUic  sfint  has  had  only  the  short  intervids  of  the  r^olution  of 
1789y  and  that  of  the  hundred  days,  for  its  free  manifestation  $ 
and  tiiese  make  too  short  a  period  for  the  f<»7ttation  of  civic  ha* 
bits.  Bi^  there  has  been  abundant  of^rtunity  for  developing 
and  confirming,  in  the  great  majority  df  the  people^  a  kno^idedge 
of  their  rights,  and  a  feeling  ef  the  necesaty  for  tirase  advan- 
tages which  residt  from  a  fr^  govamment.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  the  nation  be  regarded,  it  is  evident  that  the  king  and 
nobility  have  to  contend  against  a  fearful  opposition;  and  it  to 
adndtted  by  all  parties,  tlmt  the  throne  is,  for  tiie  present,  se- 
cured solely  by  the  bayonets  of  foreigners.  To  consider  the  re-> 
volution  then  as  at  an  end,  and  to  imagine  that  the  allied  sove- 
veLpis  have  conquered  the  absolute  possession  of  despotic  power, 
a^b^  f<nr  themselves  or  (w  the  Frmich  monarch,  would  be  the 
excess  of  foUy.  The  dislocation  of  society  has  been  too  com- 
plete, and  the  shock  given  to  prejudfees  and  opinions  too  vfadent^ 
is  admits  a  quiet  resumption  of  dd  hiditts  and  ideas.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  consisting  of  usages 
rather  than  thatof  rights,  of  mfUEfans  rather  than  of  laws,  rested 
CttttdammtaUy  upon  conventiomil  notions  and  tacit  wreements, 
BOW  for  ever  buried  « in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets/'  A  complete 
counter-revolution  to  imposdble;  and  any  dei^ttoin  which  (^ 
lie  substituted  to*  it^-must  be  composed  <rf  such  jarrmg  and  ffl- 
aassrted  materiaby  as  never  can  dove-tail  and  consolidate  into 
haimony  and  stability. 

RacDs  indiMStaqtie  fkiolef 
Kec  qnidqpain,  mm  pondtu  iners;  oong«8Uqoe  eodem 
Koa  bene  junGtannadiflCMdU  teniiia  leram. 


To  iBMi  the  exigencks  of  ike  tiOMSy  tt  is  abselstoly  1^^ 
to  abandon  those  teaqpotiaiiig  and  j^mmalitr  Hchemes  of  poUcy> 
wbich,  lookiBg  only  to  instant  emergencies,  and  to  present  ob- 
stackSf  prscaed  from  expedient  to  expedient,  and  add  the  uncer- 
tainty of  chanoe  to  a  Machia^dian  contempt  for  right.* 

Between  the  high  prarogadve  doctrines,  and  the  reveries  of 
abstract  democracy,  there  exists  a  me»fico4fniiifie,  in  wiiich  alone 
the  nations  of  £«ir^  can  settle  into  permanent  tranquillity:  bill 
to  attain  this  pcnnt  reqiann  much  more  of  philosophy,  and  ar 
more  generaliaing  percqitien,  than  has  hitherto  guided  the  coun- 
cils either  of  the  restflwed  king,. or  of  the  congress  of  Yienmu 
8atti$ede$deuxpi^rt$9  [folly  on  both  sides,]  the  motto  ctf  abstract 
ttK^msions  in  general,  may  be  apfdied  with  great  s^Htude  to 
the  revolutionary  coated  It  is  by  a  frank  avowal  of  mutual 
errors,  that  a  permanent  .reconciliation  can  alone  be  ^fected*  Is 
it  not  thm  the  excess  of  preeamption  to  demand  that  concessions 
should  only  be  made  on  one  side,  and  those  by  the  party,  whid^ 
in  every  sta»,  have  been  the  sufiferers  by  the  mtsconduct  of  its 
opponents?  The  objection  usually  oflfie>red  to  this  mode  of  rea^ 
soning,  that  the  government  is  too  feeble,  and  that  the  rebelUoua 
spirits  are  too  b^  to  allow  of  a  moderated  liberty,  is  weak  and 
despairing. 

Of  what  use  is  the  temporary  occupation  of  France  by  the 
allied  armies,  but  to  j^ve  tlmt  weight  to  the  government,  which 
will  enable  it  to  adopt  a  generous  and  liberal  line  of  po^y?  If 
that  end  be  not  obtained;  if  the  fwfit  of  France  be  not  satia* 
fied,  any  despotism  that  five  years  can  organize,  may  be  over* 
thrown  in  a  moment;  and  the  king,  to  retain  hfe  power,  must 
be  omtent  to  remain. for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  datu  pnpttfori, 
and  to  hold  his  sceptre  in  a  feudal  subjection  to  the  al£m,  who 
placed  it  in  his  hands.  To  add  to  the  distractim  dmt  natwally 
oelongs  to  a  forcible  and  unnatural  restoraticm,  the  same  fatality 
which  has  attended  the  orivilq^  classes  through  all  the  succesi* 
wre  st^;e8  of  the  revolution,  has  urged  tham^  to  that  scUstt 
amcmgst  themselves  which  has  surroimded  the  throne  with  new 
diffikHulies  and  dangers,  has  increased  the  agitation  of  aociely^ 
and  threatens  to  bury  both  parties  in*  a  omnmon  destruction. 

It  has  hannened  in  recent  events,  neariy  as  in  the  resloratimi 
of  Chariea  n  of  England,  that  the  pretenoons  of  tfasaet  who 
followed  tbe  fortunes  of  the  king  in  tus  adversity,  have  by  for 
out8tri|^ed  all  possibility  of  compliance  or  benevoleBoe  in  the 
iumarch.    The  mined  condition  of  the  finances,  the  ( 


*  It  is  trae,  that  the  wisdom  of  aU  these  ktter  times  in  pluices'  afftin,  is 
nther  fine  deliveries  and  sluftia^  ei  danyen  and  raischien»  when  ihej  are 
near,  than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  d^m  akwf :  but  Ibis  is  Mitta 
try  masteries  with  fortune. — Bacojt. 
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drain  established  by  flie  TictoioHs  foreigners,  and  fbe  necessity 
of  purchasing  Mends  amongst^  the  most  powerful  adh^^nts  of 
the  imperial  goyemment,  have  prevented  him  from  bestowing 
either  honours  or  em<diinients  with  that  liberality)  or  In  that 
exclusive  direction,  which  would  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  emigrant  nobilily.  The  impossibility  of  restoring  the  for- 
feited estates,  and  of  re-establishing  the  totality  of  feudal  rights, 
has  naturally  formed  another  source  of  disa^-eement  and  com- 
^aint.  The  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy  fell  together;  and 
i^e  noblesse  cannot  understand,  why  the  restoration  should  not  be 
equally  simultaneoOs.  From  this  starting-post  of  discontent,  tiie 
nltra-royalists,  in  separating  from  their  king,  have  hurried  almost 
into  rebellion  against  his  authority;  and  Imve  acted  with  an  in- 
temperance, of  which  tiiey  have  so  harshly  accused  the  people, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
rigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  king^  and  as  if  conscious  that 
force  alone  can  uphold  their  obsolete  pretensions,  they  sought 
to  push  the  government  into  such  extremes  of  violence,  as  would 
infallibly  have  produced  a  new  insurrection.  To  gratify  tiieir 
notions  of  government,  every  trace  of  tiie  revolution  must  be 
obliterated,  the  clergy  reinstated  in  tiieir  property,  every  lead- 
faig  character  of  the  former  governments  executed  or  exiled. 

Confiding  in  the  Mrength  <tf  their  foreign  allies,  they  set  no 
bomds  to  the  rigour  of  their  prqiected  puidshmeifts,  but  con- 
sidered the  people  as  delivered  into  tiieir  hands,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  vengeance.  To  this  overweening  and  shortsighted  policy, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  are 
attached;  and  the  anticipaticm  of  a  future  reign  decides  maay 
against  the  present  government,  whom  more  moderate  measures 
and  brighter  promises  might  have  bound  to  the  throne. 

To  conciliate  his  fiunily,  and  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the 
Migrants,  the  king  had  in  vain  sacrificed  his  own  interests, 
and  endangered  his  reputation  with  posterity.  The  unrelenting 
persecution  of  men,  the  most  eminent  tor  talents  and  courage; 
the  execution  of  many  subaltern  and  insignificant  characters, 
put  to  death  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exciting  terror;  the  super-' 
sedingof  the  usual  jurisdietions  of  the  kingdom,  by  more  arbi^ 
trary  courts;  and  tiie  vidation,  on  the  ^ghtost  pretences,  of 
amnesties,  granted  merely  for  begetting  a  fidse  security ;  were 
insufficient  to  gratify  the  emigrant  spint  A  most  flagrant  in- 
stance of  this  last  violence  occurred  at  Rhtims,  in  ^bd  case  of 
Seneral  Travot,  for  the  institution  of  whose  trial  telegraphic  or- 
.  ers  were  despatched  from  Paris,  after  the  proclamation  of  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  ^hooe  processes  had  not  already  com- 
menced, in  order  that  he  might  not  be  Included  in  that  pre<Bca- 
ment,  when  the  amnesty  should  arrive  by  the  ordinary  post,  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  dq^artoient  wh^re  he  was  confined.    The 


CKftimamctt  and  ercn  aggrsndioii  of  tteinfttnoiis  syslenKir 
pdke,  the  ortire  tfaraldkun  of  the  presB,  tbe  crowding  of  iie 
prisons  with  persons  of  tiie  lowest  ranks^  the  practised  schemes 
<rf  fidsecon^iracieSf  formed  by  sobaHem  agents  of  the  gorern- 
ment  to  ensnare  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  execution  of  tiie 
victims;  these,  and  many  other  outrages  upon  the  people,  ag 
they  were  the  deeds  of  the  ministers,  will  be  denied  by  the  ol- 
trm-royaHst  faction.  But  if  that  pnrty  are  not  satisfied  with 
such  acts  of  rigour,  if  they  are  not  wHling  to  stop  short  at  ikvt 
pointy  beyond  which  the  king  did  not  think  it  safe  to  proceed, 
their  case  will  be  but  little  benefited  by  the  denial. 

From  a  varMy  of  circumstances,  from  accidental  remark* 
dnqpped  in  society,  and  from  the  general  tone  of  criticism  adopt- 
ed  by  individuals  of  the  uttra^royalist  faction,  an  (^nion  might 
be  inferred,  that  some  hope  existed  among  them  of  changing 
the  h€»d  of  the  government ;  of  either  persuading,  or  forcing, 
the  king  to  resign,  and  of  placing  the  daughter  of  Louis  X\I 
on  the  throne.  Such  an  intention  is  easily  denied;  and  it  may 
pa4iaps  be  too  loose  a  conjecture  to  hazard  upon  indi%idu^  opin- 
ion :  but  the  masculine  and  decided  tone  of  character  of  tiie 
dutcheme  d'Angouleme,  the  unpunished  attempt  to  proclaim  her 
and  her  husband  in  the  west,  the  adojition  in  that  part  of  the 
country  of  their  cohmrs,*  tiie  discussions  respecting  the  Salic 
law,  introduced  into  the  English  jourmde,  ail  tend  to  cuiiflim 
the  suspicion.  The  nnwont^  firmness  fuid  decision  of  t^e  king* 
in  the  instance  of  the  ordonnance,  by  which,  in  dismissing  the 
chambers,  and  proceeding  to  a  new  election,  he  deprived  the 
princes  of  their  presidencies  in  the  electoral  colleges;  and  the 
aecresy  which  he  observed  respecting  the  whole  measure  to 
them,  while  they  dined  daily  at  his  ti^le,  evince  the  pressure 
of  reasons  of  state,  more  than  usually  urgent,  and  personally 
applicable  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

A  stoiy  was  some  time  back  confidently  circulated  in  Pam^ 
amongst  persons  of  the  higher  classes,  that  the  minister  of  police 
had  intercepted,  and  shown  to  the  king,  the  correspondence  of 
some  members  of  his  famUy,  in  which  reports  were  fabricated, 
and  sent  to  Flanders,  to  be  there  thrown  into  circulation,  whose 
object  was  to  lead  the  king  into  a  suspicion  of  his  ministers,  and 
to  induce  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  tlie  uttra-royaHsts. 
Another  anecdote,  which  was  related  about  the  same  time,  statei 
that  some  arttdes,  personally  disrespectfol  to  the  king,  having 
appeared  in  a  Lonaon  paper,  it  had  been  deemed  expe£ent  to 
buy  over  the  editor;  but  that,  when  the  attempt  was  made,  it 
was  discoveied  that  he  was  already  in  the  pay  ot  the  ultra- 

*Thejrreeii  T3)b<m  Is  now  wom  publicly  by  the  Angoulemt  ftction,  as  ft 
badge  of  pw^. 


1^-  taca^ 

mtf^MatfAUb.  Hbwfior  MdiaMedotes  are  wwAynf  CTedit^ 
it  is  difficult  to  detenoinet  the  want  of  a  fi«e  channel  for  iiitdli* 
geBcegiTinf  an  unnatnral  currency  to  all  aorta  of  fabrkation  at 
raria;  hot  the  total  abandoiynentwkfawUchAeldng  has  thrown 
tdmaelf  into  the  guidaace  of  his  miniateniy  and  his  ^q^osition  to 
the  wiihea  of  hia  Uaafyf  give  a  great  cokwr  and  jdausibifity  to 
aoch  relations. 

Without,  howeveiv  attributing  to  the  tttra-royalists  dengns  of 
•Qch  excessive  hostiMy  towards  the  king,  their  separation  from 
hia  interests,  and  their  clanioroiis<»position  to  his  measures,  be- 
tray adcgree  of  blindness  and  of  selfishness  perfectfy  incompre- 
hrasible*  In  the  old  times,  when  the  thrones  of  Europe  rested 
on  the  firmest  basis,  it  was  esteemed  but  111  policy  in  the  heirs  of 
the  kingdom,  to  set  an  exanmle  dT  insubordmation.  But  at  the 
preanrt  moment,  to  disturb  the  march  of  ^oyotunent,  to  agitate 
the  naticm  with  party  dispntes,  and  to  ndktde  the  person  and 
character  of  the  king,  is  to  fight  the  batdesof  the  revolution# 
and  to  shake  the  monarchy  to  its  centre.  The  dilemma  in  which 
the  king  is  placed,  is  difficult  and  embarrassing.  Concessions 
to  the  ultras  is  pregnant  with  certain,  witt  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. The  measures  of  this  party,  as  they  are  founded  in  ras- 
moia,  so  are  they  dependant  sddy  upon  phyrical  fiufce.  The 
contemft  the  uttrfis  ^itertain  for  the  pec^de,  blinds  them  to  the 
remotest  sense  of  danger,  and  |^aces  the  possibility  of  re-action 
fex§dcdy  beyond  their  calculations.  The  sangfroid  nnd  indi£» 
fercaice,  with  which  prtmositions  the  most  vicdent  were  ^Hscussed 
at  Paris,  in  the  salom  <»  the  emigrants,  excited  in  our  minds  the 
most  pabiful  emotions.  Nothing  could  be  more  distressing  than 
to  bebdd  individuals,  who,  politics  apart,  are  gentle,  amiable^ 
polished,  and  hospitahle,  thus  casting  themselves  headlong  upon 
obvious  destruction.  The  axe  seemed  to  vibrate  over  tiMr 
heads,  as  they  talked;  and  the  most  terrific  images  et  rev<du- 
ticmary  horror  were  excited,  by  the  desperate  intemperance  at 
Vtudr  wishes  and  expectations.  The  kin^,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  nunisters,  has  to  encoun- 
ter the  whole  force  of  reristance  of  the  nltra-royalists;  and  to 
balance  their  intrigues,  he  must  associate  himself  with  persona 
whom  he  dare  not  trust,  and  who  have  litUe  trust  in  him.  With- 
out energy  of  character  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  altopther  po- 
pular, and  coincident  with  the  spint  of  the  day ;  without  any 
accurate  notions,  as  to  Jnhat  should  be  gnmted  and  what  with- 
held; his  difficulties  serve  mdv  to  throw  him  upon  arbitrary  and 
violent  measures;  and  the  uUra-royalists  have  the  unbhishmg 
hypocrisy  to  profit  by  them,  and  to  assume  the  mask  of  modera- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  deprived  of  flie  virtual  exer- 
dae  of  the  dective  franchise,  and  perfectly  sensible  of  the  hos- 
tility of  both  parties  to  liberty,  remain  quiet  and  indifferent. 
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Sslisfled fhat  flie divirioii  miist  in  ttie  end  nrove  bencAdd-ls 
tfaemsdvesy  they  await  a  better  opportunity  kh*  exertioh  and  en- 


terprMe. 
In  this 


In  this  condition  of  flie  coontry^  it  is  impossible  to  speculate 
upon  futurity^  with  any  h(»e*of  precision.  The  line  at  {H^eaent 
pursued  by  the  ministryy  mvourable  neither  to  the  noblesse  nor 
to  the  peoj^e,  wants  unity  of  design,  and  firmness  of  execQtloii» 
to  lead  to  miportant  results^  while  the  a^  and  infirmities  of  the 
king  prevent  any  extended  calculation  on  tiie  effects  of  his  mea* 
surea.  The  conduct^  which  cah  alone  t^minate  in  order  and 
harmony,  is  obvious.  A  manly  reception  oi  constitutional 
principles,  the  establishment  of  an  entire  repres^tation  of  the 
pec^e,  a  real  responsibility  of  ministers,  and  an  unshackled 
wesa,  absolute  indiSbrence  between  sects  of  religion,  and  a  per- 
Kct  oblivion  of  the  past,  would  lay  the  foundation  <rf  a  powerful 
and  prosperous  monarchy;  and  with  these  advantages,  the  peo- 
^  woula  be  reconciled  to  conjiinue  under  the  government  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.  To  hope,  however,  for  such  a  govemmenty 
either  from  tiie  king,  w  the  princes  of  his  house,  seems  almost 
romantic.  Measures  c^  temporary  expediency,  independent  of 
all  principle,  except  that  of  the  re-con^lidation  of  the  ancient 
reipme,  are  alone  to  be  expected  from  either  party.  To  set  the 
nation  at  ease  Twpecting  pn^riy,  the  claims  of  the  fHiesthcN^d 
should,  above  all  things,  oe  sslettced  and  put  to  rest;  yet  bath 
mod6r6s  and  ultras  place  their  hope  in  maintaining  the  cause  ct 
royalty,  in  the  agency  of  religion.  Absurd  and  superstatMua 
ceremonies  are  revived:  processions,  funeral  services  for  the 
victims  of  the  revolution,  endowments  of  convents,  every  se- 
cies oi  bigotry,  is  put  into  action  among  a  nation  of  free-think* 
ers,  or  at  least  of  enemies  to  clerical  pretension. 

In  matters  of  religious  form,  whatever  is  not  sacred  is  ridi- 
culous. A  cat.or  an  onion  were  respectable  objects  of  worship, 
in  <<  the  good  old  times"  of  Egypt;  while  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias 
could  {NTocure  but  an  equivocal  reqpect  from  the  enlightened 
Greeks.  In  this  particul^,  the  taste  of  the  peo^e  must  be  gnu 
tified,  or  they  reiect  the  whole.  The  ridicule,  which  the  very 
pmulace  attached  to  the  puppet-show  procession  of  the  fi^te  dieu, 
IS  highly  dangerous  to  the  authority,  from  which  the  celebration 
et  that  ceremony  emanated;  and  it  attaches  itself  by  a  natural 
association  with  every  other  function  of  the  crown,  and  stiH 
more  with  the  person  of  its  possessor.  On  this  point  there  can- 
not be  two  opinions.  The  churches  in  France  are  universally 
empty,  or  occupied  exclusively  by  the  infirm,  by  finnales,  and 
by  children.  Of  the  many  churches  we  visited,  that  of  Dicfipe 
was  the  only  one  in  which  we  saw  a  decent  ccmgregation.  And 
in  this  the  fenudes  abounded  in  a  ratio  of  mariy  ten  to  one.    In 
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PariBt  the  very  lowest  classes  cannot  conceal  flieir  tligrecf)ect  tor 
priestsy  and  thdrpublic  ceremonies. 

To  attempt  the  regeneration  of  clerical  authority  in  France^ 
is  (^viously  vain.  In  spite  of  Jesuits*  inquisitions,  and  all  ottier 
establishments,  Catholicism  lies  prostrate  before  ttie  revolution* 
If  the  government  desire  to  re-establish  religion  in  France,  it 
must  be  effected  by  a  greater  conformity  to  reason,  and  by  the 
iUM)lition  of  mummeries,  which  have  no  longer  any  effect  but 
to  afford  an  obvious  buU  for  the  ridicule  of  the  dullest  ajq^re- 
bensions. 

To  sum  up  the  particulars  of  the  politiial  state  of  France,  ui 
a  few  words  (for  the  subject  in  detail  is  nearly  inexhaustible), 
the  nation  may  be  at  present  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  two 
distinct  races,  the  representatives  of  the  ninth  and  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  between  whom  th^^  is  neither  community  of 
interests,  feelings,  nor  (qiinions.  And  however  formidable  the 
mie  party  may  seem,  by  the  weight  of  a  despotic  government 
and  an  armed  aUiance,  the  other  possesses  the  wliole  influence 
of  numbers,  wealth,  public  opinion,  and  the  character  and  ten* 
dency  of  the  age. 

After  the  numerous  and  extraordinary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Europe,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  affect  a  pro- 
^letic  insight  into  the  revolutions  that  ajre  immediaiely  to  ensue. 
The  reigning  family  may  conttnue  on ,  the  throne  for  many 
years;  for  there  is  neither  confidence  among  individuals,  nor 
concentration  enough  of  the  means  of  opposition  to  depose  them^ 
without  the  concurrence  of  some  accidental  shock.  They  may^ 
on  the  other  hand,  be  swept  off  from  power  in  a  moment^  for 
the  discontent  is  general,  and  public  opinion  decidedly  against 
them.  The  sin^  circumstance  of  the  domination  of  foreigners 
might  drive  the  whole  nation  to  arms,  should  a  leader  a^ear 
possessed  of  H^e  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  existing  order  of  things  are  few:  the  probabilities 
of  its  speedy  dissolution  are  numerous  and  weighty.  The  fiital 
division  of  ^e  royalists  amongst  themselves ;  the  violence,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  weakness,  of  the  measures  of  government;  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  the  finance;  seem  to  promise  little  from 
the  influence  of  time.  If  the  attention  be  turned,  from  ttke  inter- 
nal condition  of  France,  to  the  state  of  Europe  at  large,  the 
causes  of  mutation  will  appear  more  numerous  and  influential. 

The  condition  of  England,  the  centre  and  very  soul  of  the 
coalition  against  the  revolution,  is  critical.  Its  poverty  alone 
will  for  many  years  prevent  a  further  interference  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  continent:  it  is  likewise  more  than  doid)tfiil,  whether 
the  nation  itself  would  permit  a  longer  continuance  of  that  pcdicy, 
by  which  it  has  so  nu^rially  suffered;  and  there  seems  every 
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reasoii  for  snppwiiig  Qmt  one  or  bott  of  iSbmt  canses  may  pro. 
duce  a  speedy  recal  of  flie  army  of  occnpatioiif  if^  indeed^  the 
Frracfa  govemment  itsdf  be  not  anxiona  to  remove  audi  expen* 
tive  friends. 

Ify  from  England^  tiie  attention  be  tamed  to  oontineiital  af- 
fidra,  it  meets  with  an  aaaemUage  of  heteromeooa  md  hostib 
dements,  held  together  by  the  ofMmtion  of  force,  and  in  com* 
l^iance  with  the  interests  of  a  few  individuals,  not  united  by  the 
cementing  hood  of  public  utili^,  and  the  conumm  good« 

In  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Poland,  the  natoral 
boundaries  ot  kingdoms  violated,  the  interest  and  fedinga  of  na^ 
tions  deqiised,  ttere  remain  agsregates,  rather  than  maases; 
cdlections  of  individuals,  rather  than  communities  or  states.  By 
the  contradiction  of  prejudices  and  opinions,  by  the  abrupt  aub- 
Tendon  of  customs  and  habits,  the  relations  of  sovereign  aid 
pemnle  are  exchanged  for  those  of  the  tadt-master  and  slaves. 

The  European  rqiublic  thus  disicHnted,  tiie  christian  popida- 
tion  thwi  dissatisfied,  all  settled  and  established  notions  of  right 
are  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  a  few  military 
chieftains. 

In  drcumstances  thus  unnatural  and  pearerted,  it  is  not  sur- 
prifflng  that  revolutionary  princqiles  have  disseminated  them- 
selves from  the  Ta^pus  to  the  Neva;  and  that  a  qiirit  of  liberty, 
the  ddest  bom  offspring  of  the  aK  of  prfaitiog,  contuiiiea  to  im' 
pmss  inddiUe  changes  upon  ev^  natum  ^&e  civii&MA  world* 
llefore  this  influence,  existing  institutions  must  bend;  bebsre 
this  illumination,  abuses  and  absurd  combinations  must  disap- 
pear; or  society  vnll  eventually  diss<dve  uid  founder,  to  be  re- 
cast in  a  mould  more  adapted  to  existing  feelings,  co-Mdinate 
with  the  interests  and  commensurate  with  the  necteoitiea  of  the 
great  mass  (tf  mankind. 
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Bode  If  page  52,  tine  S2-^ii8tead  of  the  sentence  begfnninif  <^  The  whole 
iahalMtuils,*'  fte.,  read,  <^  They  hare  driven  away,  and  banifihed  tiie  inhabi- 
tantsoC  a  tei^e  street,  and  have  forbidden  any  one  to  harboar  Uiem,  on  pain  of 
death,  so  that  these  miserable  people,  women  just  broi^fht  to  bed,  old  men,  and 
children,  were  seen  wanderiDg,  in  tears,  about  the  environs  of  the  city  (Rennes) 
without  food,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  and  without  a  place  to  lay  their  heads. 
Sixty  of  the  citizens  have  been  seized,  tomorrow  the  hanging  begins.  This 
pMrinoe  sets  a  fine  example  to  the  others,  particolarty  to  respect  governors, 
and  governesses,  not  to  insult  them,  and  not  to  throw  stones  into  their  gardens. 
The  punishments  and  taxes  have  been  cruel;  the  tragical  stories  arising  from 
them  would  keep  me  employed,  from  now  till  tomorrow,  in  relating  then  to 
you.** 

)  page  59,  line  58 — add  in  a  note  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, "  The 
woide  *  betttt  sang*  and  *  vilain  sang'  signify  *good  and  bad  com^^exion.* 

-*— n,  page  101»  litte  5— For  ''no^me  shall  peaaess  it>"  mad «'  no  one  shall 
possess  wit,"  Sfc. 

IV,  page  175,  line  7 — ^For  "  tJuU  he  ui<mld  never  xuCf^^  &c.  read  "  that 

he  never  rose  in  the  night, **  &c. 

,  page  187,  line  8 — For  "  a  dinner  without  fonn  is  a  cheat,"  read 

**  a  plain  fainily  dinner  is  treachery." 

-*—  V»  page  813,  line  g*— Instead  of  thatransiatiop,  read, "  Can  one  think, 
without  shnddering,  of  a  woman  who  arranges  and  prepares  a  fdte,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  massacre  she  was  about  to  commit,  four  days  afterwards,  on  a  partof 
the  nation  over  whom  she  reigned!  who  smiles,"  &c. 

,  page  231,  line  11 — ^Instead  of  the  translation,  read,  ^*  Those  that 

are  handsome,  particularly  tiie  young  men,  recal  to  mind  the  Slule  of  head  that 
painting  has  preserved  as  b^onging  to  Jesus  Christ;  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  that  pajriiGiikr  styleof  head  is  traditional  and  is  not  to  bexeferred  tothe 
fourteenth  century,  and  tiie  Reyival  of  the  Arts." 

,  page '237,  line  12 — Instead  of  the  translation,  read,  "  These  two 

little  pieces  show,  that  we  should  never  pass  a  judgment  prejudicial  to  a  paint- 
er, before  ire  haire  seen  his  finest  work;  since  in  Uiese  two  pictures,  we  find, 
together  with  the  defective  style  of  the  age,  the  snUime  cotouring  of  Titian, 
the  exquisite  finish  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  elegance  of  Parmegiano." 

— —  VII,  page  263,  line  17 — Instead  of  the  translation,  read  "  Dread  lest  in 
future  undoing  all  that  is  past,  he  should  end  as  Augustus  began.** 

,  line  24 — Instead  of  the  translation,  read  <'  You  are  lighting  afire 

that  cannot  be  extinguished;  feared  by  all  the  universe,  you  must  fear  ev#ry 
thing." 

,  page  277,  line  31 — ^Instead  of  "  arrange  vonraelves  together,  gen- 
tlemen," read,  '<  agree  among  yourselves,  gentlemen.*' 
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